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INTRODUCTION. 


lx the following pages I shall essay to trace the origin, 
and to sketch the most important part of the history, ci 
a literary growth which I have long studied with no 
common love. I am well aware of the difficulties be- 
setting any such attempt, and of the defects which even 
a surer and more competent hand than mine could 
hardly be expected altogether to avoid. Nor do I claim 
for this book any merit beyond that of an endeavour 
in the direction of completeness within definite limits. 
These limits it may be in the first instance convenient 
to state. 

I propose, then, to .sketch the history of English Dra- 
matic Literature from its origin to the close of the reign 
of Queen Anne. It is no part of my design to rewrite 
what for the greater part of this period has been so well 
written already, — the Annals of ike English Siage^. But 
with reference both to the times before the Stuart Resto- 
ration, and to so much of those after that event as 
falls within my boundary-line, I shall seek consistently 
to treat of our dramatic literature in connexion with 
the national stage, its proper vehicle of presentm^t 
Such contributions to our drama as are unwort]|^4tf a 

* Mr. J. Pkjne Collier’* work has, I seed bsnUx siy, been the aliwit «K 
to me in many parts of my own. Its value is too well known |o tamm 
than a tinjjle woid of coidial recogaitioD. 
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place in our literature will receive at most a casual notice 
as illustrative of particular tendencies, styles, or fashions. 
The period of our drama which precedes its organic union 
with the general current of our literary history will be 
treated as summarily as possible ; while I shall not attempt 
even an outline of that later period in which the higher 
efforts of our drama gradually, though not entirely, came 
to be divorced from its only adequate and legitimate 
exponent. Within these limits lies a field wide and varied 
— almost beyond comparison — in its pn>ducts, but admit- 
ting as it seems to me of a connected surv'cy. This survey 
will so far as possible be conducted in the order of chrtmo- 
Ic^ical sequence ; but there are certain general principles 
which will be kept in view throughout, and to which, while 
by no means desirous of l.aying down or c.vpounding any 
critical canons in reference to dramatic literature, I may 
therefore here briefly refer. 

Strictly speaking, dramatic literature is that form of 
literary composition which accommod.llc^ itself to the 
demands of an art whose method is imitatum tv the teay 
of action'. The varieties of the dram.i differ widely both 
as to the objects imitated and as to the means employed 
in the imitation. But the method or mvmer peculiar to 
the drama is indi.spcnsablc to it, and all dramatic writing, 
while of course amenable to criticism from other points 
of view, must, in so far as it claims to be dramatic, 
be judged according to its adherence to the dram.ttic 
method. The use of word.s is ncce.ssary, not to every 
kind of drama, but to every kind of drama which falls 
within the range of literature. To .speak of ‘ dancc-ix>cms ’ 
is to use an cxprc.ssion analogous to such phrases as ‘songs 
without words’ or ‘word-painting,’ — metaphors intended 
to my.stify. Where words have only a share in the action 


' T^iis u Donaldson’s transhtion of the expression ased by ArLstutle. when 
pointing out (dr Poetica, cap. ui) the essential distinction between dramatic and 
other kinds of poetiy, 
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of a dramatic work, it depends on the nature and extent 
of that share, how far such a work belongs to dramatic 
literature and how far it is to be judged from the point 
of view of literary art. The acted drama removes itself 
from the sphere of literary criticism, in proportion as it 
neglects words far other means of imitating action. What- 
ever importance it may happen to attach to the mere 
paraphernalia of action, these latter are quite extraneous 
to the dramatic art. ‘Painting and carpentry’ may, as 
Pen Jonson says, have been ‘the soul of mask' in the 
days of Inigo Jones nnd may in our own be the soul of 
many theatrical entertainments ; but their significance only 
begins where the task of dramatic criticism ceases. 

It may further be well to point out. that speech or 
writing not designed to be employed as part of an 
imitation in the way of action is to be altogether ex- 
cluded from the domain of the drama. The rude be- 
ginnings of dramatic composition, in which a harmonious 
Combination (»f words with other elements in the repre- 
sentation of action has not yet been reached, or in which 
the gencr:d demands of litcrar)’ art are .still imperfectly 
met. necessarily call for notice in the histor>' of the drama, 
nor can they be wholly left aside in any attempt to sketch 
the growth of a particidar dramatic literature. But a 
work cannot be regarded as entitled to a plaee in dra- 
matic literar}’ historj* by the mere fact of the assumption 
of a form which though ncce.ssary to the drama is, even 
when accompanied by indications of time and place, not 
exclusively proper to it. Such forms arc those of the 
address and the dialogue. Epical, lyrical, didactic, or 
oratorical works — the //rW of Homer, the 0</rs of Pindar, 
the f)f Plato, the Ontfions of Demosthenes — 

may accordingly po.sscss and exhibit dramatic elements; 
but only .such works as pursue the dramatic tnethod are 
of their essence dramatic. 

The uses to which this method is put differ in various 
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wa3:s, — in no respect more conspicuously than in that of 
the subjects of the action imitated. No merely formal dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy, can be maintained 
by tliose who consider dramatic literature as a whole, and 
arc prepared to waive fhc transitory distinctions drawn at 
various times by successive writers or schools of poets. 
The difference between the tragic and the comic drama 
is no essential difference of method. Kach of them ap- 
peals to distinct human feelings by treating its own kinds 
of subjects from its own points of view ; and their re.sult.s 
vary accordingly. But since they are one in method, there 
is no rea.son why they should be uniformly di.ssociated. 
though on acsthctical as well as ethical grounds it is most 
frequently desirable to keep tragic and comic elements 
of action asunder. There is however no law which binds 
down to any particular form cither 

* eothurnataf km{;s, 

CcuiUuiuig matter, and not Lommon 

or the lightest comedy, while both are of their nature 
subject to the same method. 

As representing an action, cvcr>' drama must exhibit 
that which renders an action capable of being regarded 
and treated as such, ris. its tiuttj'. With tiiis tjue.stion 
of unity the quc.stion of length has no real concern. That 
an action .should possess a certain length, is a dem.ind 
arising from considerations to a great degree determined 
by comparison, and therefore of their nature clastic. Thus 
it is appropriate to the dignity of tragedy, that a tragic 
action should have a certain length ; but the actual extent 
of this length will not admit of absolute definition. ' Had 
plays,’ says Webster, ‘ are the worse for their length and 
good plays are at times by no nicans the better (or theirs ; 
but no permanent validity attaches to rules of criticism 
which condemned a comedy as a farce because it was 
written in three acts, or which rank a farce* as a comedy 
because it is written in five. 
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The necessity that an action should be om is very far 
from being tantamount to the supposed necessity — upheld 
as a dramatic law by misapprehension only— that it should 
consist of mie event. For an event is but an clement in 
an action, though it may be an clement of decisive sig- 
nificance. The so-called unities of time and place arc 
purely fictitious principles, to either of which it may be 
convenient to adhere in order to make the unity of an 
action more distinctly perceptible, and cither of which 
may with equal propriety be disregarded in order to give 
the action probability. 

In a complete drama the action must be likewise cont~ 
plcte. Now, every action has its causes, growth, height, 
return or conscquencc.s, and close. The actions of real 
life — historical actions in other words — cannot indeed in 
any case be traced to their roots with absolute certainty, 
or in all cases even with relative probability ; and their 
results are lost in the continuity which is the stream of 
the liistoric life of mankind. But art is limited by no 
such uncertainties ; and the dramatist in treating an action 
as one comijrehends the whole of it within his scope. 
According!)’, every drama represents in organic sequence 
the five .stages of which a complete action consists and 
which are essential to it. The introduction or exposition 
form.s an integral part of the action, even if (as with the 
Greeks) it be presented in the form of a Prologue, or (as 
in some of our older English plays and in many modem 
drama.s) by means of a separate Induction, or even by 
an inductive Dumb-show. From this opening the grmeth 
of the action continues to that third stage which we call 
its climax or height ; and hence again the fall or return 
of the action proceeds to its close or catastrophe '. There 

r 

' For an adminilily lucid exposition of this ' pyramidal ’ ^ construction of 
the drama, ubich is precisely that indicated in other woids by Aristotle 
(cap. xviii), n-c repiescotinf; the Ueu, c-< the Alien, see G. Freytag^ J9 h 
Ttehmk dn, Dramas, chap. li. sect. a. 
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is no law to prescribe the proportionate length at which 
these several stages in the action arc to be treated ; but 
it is obvious that experience could not but here introduce 
certain rules of practice from which the dramatist will find 
it neither easy nor in ordinary cases advantageous to 
escape. Herein, too, lies the secret of the enduring pre- 
valence of the Roman system dividing a play into five 
acts, with which the several stages of the action usually, 
but of course by no means uniformly, coincide. 

This completcno.ss in unity need not exclude the in- 
troduction of one or even more subsidiary actions as 
contributing to the dcvelopemcnl of the main action. The 
.sole imperative law is that they should aluays be treated 
as what they arc — sub.sidiarj' only ; and it is for this 
reason that they arc well called muict-plots. It is a fair 
question (which much cxcrci.sed the critical acumen of 
Drj'dcn) whether the advantages of this device are not 
more than counterbalanced by its dangers ; but it is not 
intrinsically illegitimate. The ancient drama, in accord- 
ance with its usual practice of sustaining the particular 
tone of a single play throughout its entire C(»urse, only 
at a late period introduced the use of under-i)lots : the 
modem has in many of its growths largely resorted to 
them. 

Inasmuch as dramatic action, like that which it imitates, 
is carried out by human characters, it is on the invention 
and presentment of these that the dramatist has to expend 
a great proportion of his labour. His treatment of them 
will, in at least as high a decree as his choice of subject 
itself, determine the nature of the effect he produces and 
the species of drama to which his work is to be a.ssigned. 
Whether however his characters be tragic or comic, or a 
mixture of both, it will depend upon his treatment of them 
in relation to the course of his plot whether his action is 
what all really dramatic action must he— probable. The 
dramatist (who deals with generals, and is not hampered 
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like the historian by a necessary reverence for facts) is to 
represent characters affected by the progress of an action 
in a particular way, and contributing to it in a particular 
way, because if consistent with themselves, they must so 
be affected and must so act. The range of the characters 
from which he may choose for imitation is indeed infinite ; 
but his choice is limited by several considerations. In the 
first place, the nature of the action and the consequent 
nature of the effect sought to be produced tv ill impose a 
corresponding propriety of selection. Again, this choice 
is subject to those ethical and acsthctical restrictions to 
which all art is subject, and which it cannot ignore with- 
out bccotflffng frivolous or monstrous. Lastly, the general 
psychological c.xpcriencc of mankind teaches that the 
diversity of human character groups itself in a limited 
number of types representing its broad differences and 
main aspects. Under thc.se the drama has been accord- 
ingly wont to range its characters, though no definitely 
restricted system can be maintained without invention 
being impoverished, and artificiality substituted for the free 
artistic reproduction of nature. 

As exhibiting human action under its necessary con- 
ditions of time and place, the characters of a drama as 
well as the accidents of the events rej resented in it must 
be suited, in a greater or less degree, to the condition of 
w'hat we term manners. It depends altogether on the 
degree in which considerations of time and place affect 
the nature of the action, or influence the dc-velopement of 
the characters, whether the imitation of manners becomes 
a significant clement in a particular play. The time and 
the place may be .so purely imaginary- as to necessitate the 
adoption of a wholly conventional standard ; or they may 
be of so vanishing a significance, that the adoption of any 
particular standard, except that which is generally appro- 
priate to the nature of the subject, may be legitimately left 
aside altogether. Where on the other hand, as more 
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especially in a particular kind of comedy, that which is 
ridiculously vicious in a particular time or place is the 
subject of the action, the faithful representation of manners 
acquires a corresponding significance. But though we may 
speak of a comedy of manners, as implying the prevalence 
in it of this element, neither this nor any other kind of 
drama can be exclusively occupied with the representation 
of manners, — for a drama of manners only would be a 
contradiction in terms. 

Lastly, there is nothing essential to the drama in the 
source of the subjects which it treats or in the form of the 
dLtion which it adopts. Enquiries into the origin and 
history of any dramatic .subject arc rarely devoid of in- 
terest, and they are never altogctlier devoid of instruction, 
inasmuch as they suggest among other things means 
for a comparison of dramatic treatment, the sole true test 
of dramatic power, since, as Dr)-dcn says, ‘the materia 
poctica is as common to all writers as the materia medica 
to all physicians.’ As to form of diction, questions 
whether prose or verse, or a particular form of verse, or 
a combination of pro.se or verse, be suitJibly cmplo)'ed 
in a particular drama, possess a relative and not an ab- 
solute significance. The answers may occa.sionally depend 
on the manifest appropriateness of uninca.sured or mea- 
sured .speech, or of speech measured in a particular way, 
to the several moods of sentiment or humour to which 
they arc applied. In general they' will have to take 
note of the developemcnt which the history of particular 
literatures gives to the significance of these forms or 
measures for the car of particular jK'oples. No greater 
critical error could here be committed than to seek to 
establish the same standard for different nations and for 
different ages. When Aristotle mentions 'the species of 
poetry which imitates in hexameters,’ we know that he is 
speaking of the epic ; but Theocritus might have written 
a comedy in hexameters, if custom and the influence of 
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custom had not ruled otherwise. The French long refused 
to tolerate tragedies in prose; and few English ears can 
reconcile them.selvcs to Calderon’s trochees as a dramatic 
metre. The criticism of the outward form of dramatic 
diction may therefore learn much by a comparative, it will 
gain little by an absolute, process. 

No elaborate system of dramatic species can be con- 
sistently applied to all dramatic literatures alike. These 
species arc in every ca.se the results of particular ante- 
cedents, and their growth is determined by particular 
conditions. The literature of one nation may borrow the 
name, and rriore or less of the features, of a dramatic species 
from the literature of another, but may at the .same time 
materially modify what it has borrowed. Of the various 
kinds of the drama attempted in our own literature I .shall 
seek in each case to trace the origin and the progress ; 
but I .shall not think it advisable to accept even all the 
classifications which the English drama has at one or the 
other time .sought to maintain. The Inroad distinction 
between the tragic and the comic drama, or between the 
tragic and the comic parts of any given dramatic work, 
lies in the nature of the actions imitated, of the characters 
rcj>resented, and of the effects consequently produced. 
The .strong emotions of the mind arc alone capable 
of exercising ui)on it that i>owerful eficct which, using a 
bold but m.ir\elIou,sIy happy figure, Aristotle termed 
purification ; and it is to thc'sc emotions — pity and terror 
— that actions and characters which we term tragic appeal. 
The poets we term comic address themselves to the .sense 
of the ridiculou.s, and their subjects arc tho.se vices the re- 
presentation of which is capable of touching the springs of 
laughter. Or again, as every action may be viewed in the 
light of a conflict, the nature of that conflict determines 
the question whether the action is of a tragic or of a comic 
kind. The view taken of a conflict is however antecedently 
affected by the conception of the relation bettveen the forces 
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engaged. It is here that moral considerations, based on 
principles admitting of modification under different con* 
ditions of religion and society, must be taken into account. 
The stmgglc of free-will against destiny, and that of 
individuality against the world, present themselves under 
different aspects — to take only one obvious illustration — to 
Hellenic and to Christian modes of thought, feeling, and 
life ; and the conception of the problem and the solution 
of a tragic conflict will vary accordingly. Furthermore, 
in both the tragic and the comic drama the nesthetical idea 
of poetic justice — in other words, the victory of that which 
is noble and beautiful over impeding circumstances — must 
be liable to similar modifications. Yet the.se facts arc far 
from precluding — they rather impose as necessary — the 
adoption of ethical and acsthetical standards in the Judg- 
ment of dramatic work.s. 

Ben Jon.son truly observes that ‘ before tlic grammarians 
or philo-sophers found out their laws, there were many 
excellent poets that fulfilled them.’ The historic sketch 
offered in these pages will seek to show how the practice 
of our dramatists evolved itself out of the relations between 
their individualities and the national life of which our drama 
formed part. 

For the particular growth of dramatic literature to be 
reviewed is a national growth, — i. e. it posscs.ses character- 
istics associating themselves with the developement of a 
nation. Now, a nation may be defined as a body of popu- 
lation which its proper history has made one in itself, 
and as such distinct from all others. The dramatist is 
in general more immediately subject to the influencc.s of 
the national life than any other class of writer— espe- 
cially in periods when the bond of national union asserts 
these influences as paramount, or absorbs in them to a 
greater or less degree the influences of other ties, such 
as those of language, of class, or of religion. 

The existence of a branch of literature which produces 
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works in a dramatic form presupposes the exbtcnce of the 
drama itself. The elements of dramatic expression are 
inborn in man ; but neither the drama nor dramatic litera- 
ture has been reached by all peoples. A drama is the 
imitation (in a particular way) of an action regarded as 
one, and treated as complete. In the observation of the 
process of a complete action, and in the attempt to imitate 
it in accordance with such observation, must therefore be 
sought the beginnings of the drama. The process of a com- 
plete action consists in the .stages through which it passes 
from beginning to end, — in other words, from cause to 
result. The original force which sets human action in 
motion most men have believed to come from without; 
the original cause of human action most men have sought 
in the t)peration of -some Power which they have called 
God ; and man’s consciousness of this operation, whether he 
traces it in himself or in what surround* him, is his religious 
belief. When therefore man attempts — in whatever form 
— to represent the divine action to his mind, he is pro- 
ducing what is in germ a drama ; nor can the beginnings 
of any drama, ancient or modern, be traced further back 
than this ; while on the other hand there is none which is 
primarily tlerivcd from any other .source. 

Now, wherever it is pus-sible to penetrate into the historic 
life of peoples, wc find them already living with advanced 
forms of religious conceptions which — whether monotheistic 
or not— attach to their idea of deity the idea of personality. 
A relation between human action and the operation of a 
personal divine being or beings is a hypothesis common 
to all historically known religions; and the consciousness 
of sufifering and .sin is the inheritance of all mankind. The 
conflict being thus given between the passion which ob- 
struc^ ' and the action which is the final cause of the 

* Of course, IIS in ni-iny religious systenis, there may be an aclire eitta- 
humon force aiding in the obstruction. Could this force be conceived of 
as ever ultimately victoiious, a complete action pmitable in a drama) might be 

VOI, I. h 
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result, it is only by a removal of the obstruction that the 
action can become complete. The process is therefore a 
purifying or expiatory one ; and it is the divine person 
who brings to pass the expiation. No religion of which 
we can trace the fundamental conceptions fails to recognise 
in this purifying or expiatory process the solution of the 
problem of human life. In the untutored or uninitiated 
mind there cannot be more than a glimmering or a vague 
reminiscence of this conception ; while those in whose in- 
telligence it has taken root inevitably seek to establish 
it there in fixed forms, represented under some symbolism 
of which the full significance can never be wholly pre- 
ser\'ed or interpreted with absolute clearness. Thus it is 
that in the religious life of Egyptians. Indians, Chinese, 
and Greeks the deepest conceptions of death in life and 
life in death veiled themselves under dramatic forms which 
were at once jealously guarded from contact with the 
multitude and remained to it objects of unutterable rever- 
ence. And again, wherever in religious rites a dramatic 
element a.sserted itself, — as in the worshii) of Osiris, of 
Buddha, of Dionysus. — it .sprang from an endeavour to 
symbolise in mysterious forms conflict and solution, jrassion 
and expiatory action. 

To pursue this subject further would lie beyond the 
scope of my task. The ideas which have suggested the 
above remarks have from the point of view here in ijues- 
tion been recently developed by a historian of the drama 
to whose labours, though they have not yet (in their pub- 
lished form) reached the jrarticular dramatic literature 
treated of in this book, the latter will frequently acknow- 
ledge its indebtedness ’. My purpose was merely to 

conceived of with a tendency directly op|K»itc to that indicated in the text. 
Hut the human mind has lardy cofitcmpUti'd the scheme of creation thus 
inversely. The active obslructinp farcer haw thetcfoic usu.illy been considered 
a& under the supreme control of the forces they oppose— just as out Devil ts a 
created bcinj;. ami a rebel not an AntbChid. 

‘ See J. L. Klein* Gi^Uchtt vol. i 
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recall the fact that the origin of the Christian dramas to 
which the English historically belongs, was the same as 
that of every drama known to us in its beginnings. Not 
all nations have, by resorting to the dramatic method 
(imitation in the way of action), applied the religious con- 
ceptions indicated above in the cultivation of the drama 
and of dramatic literature ; among the Hebrews and other 
.Semitic peoples, as well as in at least one Aryan people 
which has cultivated letters with assiduity and success (the 
Persians), these forms of art arc cither wanting, or only 
appear as occasional and exotic growths. 

It will thercfjrc be necessary briefly to show, in the first 
instance, how our h'nglish drama is primarily the offspring, 
like the drama of all other nations, of religious worship ; 
and how. as the offspring of Christian religious worship in 
particular, it connects itself organically with the central 
mystcrj' of the Christian faith, the symbolical represen- 
tation of the expiation of human sin. 

Put it is inevitable that the drama, even while still form- 
ing a part of religious worship, or while still so clo.sely 
associated with the latter a.s to bo t)nly at times or from 
certain points of view separable from it, should begin to 
respond to other demands besides those of religion. In so 
doing, it necessarily .assumes under different conditions dif- 
ferent forms. Its primary object is still religious ; but while 
aiming at this object, it likewi.se emlcavours to attract and 
please its public, which regards it in the light of an enter- 
tainment gratifying eye and ear as well as in that of a part 
of religious sen'ice. The drama accordingly bestows in- 
cre.asing attention upon its external form, and in so doing 
becomes at rmce more artistic and more sclf-con.scious. 
Again, with its public more and more in view, it seeks the 
aid of methods in themselves less complex than its own. 
and therefore susceptible of regulated and pinder certain 
conditions) of literary expre.ssion at a much earlier period 
in the life of a people. The drama thus calls in the aid 

b 2 
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more especially of narrative, of song — the latter being 
frequently combined with procession and dance — or of 
procession and dance alone. Like tlie ancient Greek 
drama the English was preceded by both lyrical and 
epical poetry ; and in the periods of their highest per- 
fect'on, the dramatic literatures of both England and 
Greece did not disdain the aid of both lyrical and epical 
elements. In the case of the Greek drama, lyrical poetry 
was the form to which it attached its earliest efforts as an 
artistic creation, and which long continued to assert its 
birthright. To the songs chanted in honour of Dionysus 
at his altar were added narrative recitals, first of the 
god’s own adventures, then of deeds connected with his 
mythology; nor was the remembrance of the primary 
significance of the lyrical clement lost even in the stunted 
Roman form of Greek tragedy, or in Greek comedy until 
it had become confined within narrow limits, and could 
no longer assert the claim, urged for it by Socrates, to an 
equal rank with tragedy herself. 

It was otherwise witli the modern drama, and with our 
English branch of it. In the .second place, therefore, it 
will be ncccs.sary to .show how the English drama, having 
sprung from religious worship and gradually emancipated 
itself as a form of art, though it was occasionally to ap- 
propriate the lyrical element to its needs, attached its 
beginnings and adapted its main course to the epical. 
The liturgical source of the English drama offered to it 
both lyrical and epical elements, but it was with the latter 
that its earliest efforts towards independence were as.so- 
ciated — and the impress of those efforts it never wholly 
lost. Our early drama was not, in the .same sense as that 
of France, subject to the direct influence of lyrical poetry ; 
it has no organic connexion with Anglo-Norman min- 
strelsy, or with cognate English growths ; and those works 
of our eariier literature which seem as it were in search of 
the dramatic form unfortunately still denied to their age — 
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I need only instance Tlu Canterbury Tales — are them- 
selves, in form epical. From the application of the dra- 
matic method to epical materials it will be possible to 
trace without any important gap the twin growths of the 
Engli.sli regular drama. Comedy is the immediate suc- 
cessor of the Interludes, which are themselves only a 
popularised form of the Moralities, abstractions having 
been converted into individual types ; and in neither of 
the.se is there (except incidentally) any lyrical element. 
Traged}’ connects it.self not less directly with the Chronicle 
HLslories, which again are a developcmcnt of the Moralities, 
and of their nature narrative or epical. The Moralities 
themselves are only a modified form of the Mysteries or 
Miracles, and both Miracles and Mysteries proper (though 
the latter term was not in ordinary use in England) owe 
their origin to the narrative or epical clement in the Litur- 
gical Mystery. And it may perhaps be added that the 
lyrical clement will only in later and degenerate growths be 
found to claim an e.sscntial share in English dramatic works 
in.stead of a merely incidental introduction into them ; while 
its representative, the Chorus, could never be domesticated, 
though it was frccpiently allowed a place, in our drama. 
The mere dramatic spectacle, on the other hand, — the 
representation of action addressed solely or mainly to 
the' eye, — i.s necessarily superseded by a mixed growth, 
the I'agcant ; and in its later forms would be only toler- 
able as a hybrid spccie.s, had it not under the name of the 
Mask been a.ssiduously cultivated by writers of talent and 
of genius, until it was refined into pure poetry by the 
touch of one of our greatest writers. 

But after the beginnings of the English drama, which 
determined the tendencies of its earliest literary attempts, 
have been briefly discussed, tlie broader as well as the 
more widely interesting part of this survey will have to 
begin. For it will then be time to follow the glorious 
unfolding of our dramatic literature, and to seek to connect 
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its progress with the influence of other literatures, and of 
their dranaatic branches in particular, as well as with the 
progress of our own literature and of our national life at 
large. From the former point of view it will be necessary 
to show how the classical drama, directly and indirectly, 
after determining the form and helping to furnish the 
themes of our earliest regular tragedies and comedies, sub- 
sequently at different times rc-asserted its influence ; — 
how modem Italian literature, w'hich had naturally con- 
stituted itself the first representative of the Renascence, 
was in England as elsewhere regarded as a model in the 
drama, as it was in other branches of literary effort ; — and 
how in their turn other literatures — the Spanish, the 
French — contributed together with the Italian to affect 
the prepress of our dramatic literature, to suggest to it 
new species, to extend or modify those it already pos- 
sessed, thus var>’ing or narrowing, hastening or impeding, 
the several stages of its progress. 

To these phenomena I .shall, in so far as the range of 
my own studies or the assistance of other and more 
widely-instructed writers enables me to do so, seek in 
succession to direct attention. But I shall be more espe- 
cially anxious not to lose sight of another aspect of mj- 
subject — the connexion of the progress of our dramatic 
literature with that of our national life in general. The 
question will suggest itself why it was that in a particular 
age of our hi-story our drama and our dramatic literature 
rose, not indeed suddenly, but with all but unequalled 
.swiftness to the highest perfection to which they have 
ever attained among us. Twice only in the history of 
the world has such a phenomenon been witne.ssed. For 
though there arc nations of the East which have their 
drama and their dramatic literature, they, as lacking what 
in the full sense of the term is a national history and 
a national life, arc also without what in the same sense 
deserves to be called a national drama. The Greek drama. 
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on the other hand, ran its splendid course in intimate asso- 
ciation with the highest national devclopement of the 
people among whom it had established itself. A dra- 
matic literature, small in volume, so far as it has been 
preserved to us, but of unrivalled beauty, speaks to us 
more eloquently of the greatness of Athens than the 
memorials of her historians or even the glorious remains 
of her plastic art. It enables us, in the few master-pieces 
of her great tragedians and of her foremost comic poet, 
to read the history of her impassioned struggle for national 
freedom, of her serene tenure of imperial power, of her 
lofty self-consciousness on the eve of her fall. yEschylus 
had not only fought at Marathon and at Salamis, but he 
had been trained in the Elcusinian Mysteries, and was 
a stern upholder of the political institution which was most 
intimately associated with the venerable political traditions 
of Athens. Sophocles was the associate of the Olympian 
Pericles and the poetical interpreter of his system of the 
best democracy — the rule of the best man : with his great 
friend he stood on the sunny heights of conscious achieve- 
ment. Euripides was a member and the representative 
of a m.iny-sided but uncertain generation ; the luxuriant 
effeminacy of form which precedes and announces decay, 
and the relaxation of the union between moral purpose and 
creative invention, arc the distinctive features which already 
his quickwitted c<mtcmporarics found mirrored in his trans- 
normal productions. Of these contemporaries Aristophanes 
reveals in the successive pliascs of his comic Muse those 
changes in the national mind which no conservative party- 
feeling is strong enough to resist and no poetic genius is 
unsympathetic enough to escape, and he is thus a witness 
to the advent of the decay which he exposes to indignation 
and to ridicule. Attic comedy is, already in the form in 
which he handed it down to his successors, no longer 
of its essence national, and thus becomes fit in a still 
later form to be reproduced by the copyists on the othet 
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shore of the Adriatic, unsatisfied with the products of 
their own severer soil. As for Roman tragedy, it is a 
mere imitation. 

Once again in the histoiy of the Western world the 
dra»aa and dramatic literature rose to glorious per- 
fection in close association with national life. But this 
time it was not a single nation, still less a single com- 
munity in that nation, which assumed the imperial right 
of carrying the beginnings made by itself and others to 
the height of a perfection proper to itself alone. The 
breath of a great age must blow before a national dramatic 
literature can .spring into being; but the breath which 
was astir in Europe in the age which we call that of the 
Reformaticin passed fn-ely over mountains and seas, and 
seemed at first to scorn any barriers <>[ Stcite or race. But 
just as Rena.scence and Refonnation alike failed to retain 
permanent jiossession of the whole of the domain into 
which they had penetrated, so it w..s neither at once, nor 
tvith a consentaneous effort, that the national life of the 
several peoples of the West pursued the wide variety of 
paths suddenly opened before them. History knows the 
reasons of this difference; it tells how of those peoples 
some had more recently, some less perfectly and effect- 
ively than others been consolidated into enduring ])olitical 
forms; it explains why some met with less readiness or less 
consistency than others the movement towards spiritual 
freedom; it shows how .some were driven by internal or 
external conflicts into unexpected courses, and others into 
involuntary quiescence. But among the results of this 
variation, none is more striking than the diversity of na- 
tional literary dcvclopemcnts springing from the move- 
ment, common to so large a part of Europe and appa- 
rently identical in scope, which mark.s the close of the 
so-called Middle Ages. And, strange as it may seem, 
only two European nations succeeded at a comparatively 
early period in finding full expression in the drama and 
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in dramatic literature for the heightened or expanded con- 
sciousness of their national life. 

Of the other great nations of Europe, Italy, the prey 
of rival foreign powers and at the critical period of her 
intellectual advance the victim of one, produced many 
artistic growths from which our own dramatic literature 
was a constant borrower, but only one genuinely national 
dramatic form, and that not a literary form at all. Many 
reasons may be assigned for tliis failure on the part of the 
country which was the first home of the Renascence to 
develope the earliest form of literary art which was dis- 
tinctive of the modern era of Europe ; but among them 
must be included that unsteadiness in the pursuit of na- 
tional unity which is the despair of the literary as of all 
other forms of national life. On the other hand, France 
had to pass through a long period of internecine struggles 
before she attained to a unity which was not so much a 
historical dcveloi)enKnt as an imposed and accepted sys- 
tem. After breaking with her past as effectually in the 
drama as in any one branch of her national life, she 
despotically devised for her new Great Age an arbitrary 
adaptation of ancient rules. Within these limits the genius 
of h'rench traged)- moved with broken wii.gs ; while French 
comedy, domesticating itself in the palace with the same 
fle.xibility with which its grosser predecessor had escaped 
from the control of the Church, created for itself a sphere 
in which it has never lost the mastciy. first secured to it by 
the foremost of all modern masters of comedy, whether of 
character or of manners. In time English dramatic litera- 
ture was both to suffer and to gain from the influence of so 
self-asserting and so irresistible a neighbour. The German 
drama, after eagerly setting forth in the course in which, 
as I shall have occasion to show’, its early contact with 
England was neither unfrequent nor wholly unproductive, 
soon fell hopelessly behind ; the drama of the German Re- 
nascence remains a fragmentary chapter of literary history, 
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leading to nothing but sterile scholastic imitations of clas- 
sical models, or mere drastic farces for the gratification of 
the mob. The doom of the Empire seemed to have fallen 
upon tire land, at the same time the seed-plot of modern 
intellectual freedom and the graveyard of mediaeval ideas, 
the battle-ground of the new learning and of the new 
dynastic ambitions of Europe. Not until centuries of strife 
and suffering had gone by was the tardy regeneration of 
German national life to be heralded by the new-birlh of 
German literature, and to produce among its riper fruits 
the only works of the German drama which can intrinsi- 
cally lay claim to a high literary value. 

Thus it was Spain alone which shared with England 
the glory of attaining to a relatively early conversion of the 
religious and popular into tlie national drama. Yet even 
in this instance the parallelism is iipperfect ; for not only 
do the ripest glories of Spanish dramatic literature belong 
to a rather later period than those of our own. but they 
actually connect themselves with an age of national decay, 
— animated it is true by the ideas of a greater past, — 
rather than of national progress. The chivalrous enthu- 
siasm which pervades so many master-pieces of the Spanish 
drama is indeed a distinctive mark of the Spanish nation 
in all, even in the least hopeful, periods of its history ; and 
its religious ardour, though associating itself with what 
we are wont to term the Catholic Reaction, is in reality 
only another manifestation of the spirit which we justly 
hold to have informed the higher part of the Reforma- 
tion movement itself. The Spanish drama does not and 
could not exhibit any tendency to emancipate itself from 
association with views and forms of religious life more 
than ever sacred to the Spanish people since the glorious 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella ; thus it has been remarked 
that it is frequently difficult in Spanish dramatic literature 
to distinguish between what is to be called a religious, and 
what a secular, play. But the national character of the 
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Spanish drama in its flower is rather emphasised than 
impaired by this peculiarity; and Spain, though at least 
a generation in arrear of England, was after our own the 
first modern European country to attain to a full unfolding 
of that incomparably rich expression of the national life 
and consciousness in an artistic form — a national dramatic 
literature. 

In tracing the history of our own dramatic literature 
from the period when, after a brief scries of tentative essays, 
it sprang with unparalleled rapidity into glorious vigour, 
it will be well to remember how already in earlier days 
our national literature had shown signs of a tendency 
towards such a result. It will be well to remember that 
dramatic elements arc not absolutely wanting even to its 
very earliest period ; and how after the native language 
had re-asserted its birthright, in that springtide of English 
poetry which seemed destined to be followed by no sum- 
mer, such elements had, as we may now say, put forth a 
bright and vigorous promise. Nor shall we foi^et that the 
blight which afflicted our national life in an age of barren 
dynastic conflicts exemplified itself in no way more con- 
.spicuously than in the absence of genuinely national forms 
of literature ; and that hardly any but artificial or imitative 
works bridge over the gulf between the Plantagenet and 
the Tudor age. The history of the English drama during 
that interval is a chronicle of stagnation ; and a brief 
narrative will therefore suffice of its uninterrupted but 
essentially unprogressive course. But not long after the 
opening of a new period in our national hi.storj’, with the 
definite establishment of political unity and security under 
the control of a virtually despotic throne, the new intel- 
lectual movement begins to make itself manifest. This 
movement, indeed, came late to England, and seemed at 
first but slightly to affect the main conditions of her 
social existence, but under the co-operation of many 
and various causes it grew into an intellectual advance 
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of unequalled vigour and unrivalled splendour. The cul- 
tivation of classical studies in universities and schools, 
which exe»-cised a direct influence upon a long period in 
the histoo’ of our drama, fostered as these studies were by 
the tast -s of a learned dynasty ; — the introduction and use 
of the art of printing, which was not indeed with us as 
with the Germans to become one of the levers of a great 
national movement, but which was to lend its aid to every 
form of literature, and to none more effectively than to 
the dramatic’ ; — the growing habit of foreign travel and the 
marvellous rapidity of distant discovery, which expanded 
the imagination of writers and readers not less surely than 
they winged the ambition and stimulated the daring of 
what Frobisher called ‘notable’ minds among our soldiers 
and sailors ; — these are only the most familiar among the 
influences which contributed to that advance. But in 
addition to these, it would be to ignore the connexion 
between the several developcmcnts of our national life, 
were we not to take prominently into account the political 
and religious phases through which it now passed. It was 
after all not from the schools, nor from the foreign sources 
which were daily becoming more accessible and more 
familiar, but from the progress of our own national life, 
that the English drama drew its deepest and its most vital 
inspiration. Henry VII with all his sagacity, or rather 
in consequence of the caution which was its chief element, 
had been unable to do more than prepare for the en- 
trance of England into a wider .s)>here of action ; and for 
the , spiritual movement towards independence, towards 
the emancipation of the individual from the bonds of 
tradition, of which a few signs had already appeared in 
his reign, he had known no answer but immediate and 
absolute suppression. Henry VIII, unlike his father, was 
a tyrant by nature and disposition; but his youth had 

‘ Thas it is no paradox to say, that Sholcspere's plays were not first printed 
to be read, but were first read because tbey were printed. 
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fallen in a period when culture was already welcomed 
as the appropriate ornament of a Court-; he was accom- 
plished, and eager to exhibit his accomplishments ; he was 
ambitious, and burning to satisfy his ambition. The nation, 
like the King himself, felt that the time was at hand for the 
country to use the strength it had acquired'; and though 
there was little principle or moral purpose in the way in 
which the influence of England asserted itself in con- 
tinental quarrels, yet both sovereign and nation entered 
into them with the readiness of a youth essaying his 
strength. There was a general desire, fostered by the 
influence of the personal character of a great minister, to 
do things in the grand style, both at home and abroad, — 
to display the strength and the wealth of England, to act 
a prominent and a magnificent part before the world. As 
yet literature, struggling with artificial forms and a material 
fallen out of cultivation, could only haltingly follow this 
tendency, till foreign models taught it sobriety and purity 
of form ; and the drama, unconscious of its higher capa- 
bilities, could only seek by means of shows and pageants 
to gratify the grosser needs of an extravagant imagina- 
tion. Then came what it is usual to call the English 
Reformation, of which the first act, the rejection of the 
control of Rome, well accorded with the consciousness of 
national strength pervading the people. But upon the 
great body of that people no spiritual movement had 
as yet seized of a strength sufficient cither to control the 
arbitrary proceedings of the King, or to urge them in a 
decided direction to a determinate point. The turns and 
changes in the King’s policy led him at times to promote 
what at other times he was desirous to suppress ; he forced 
his subjects to devote consideration to theological questions 
on which it was his pleasure that they should hold definite 
beliefs; at one season he permitted the study of the 
English Bible which at another he prohibited ; and his 
dissolution of the monasteries put an end to the moral 
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control of the poor by those who had hitherto been their 
almoners. Thus the reign of Henry VIII accomplished 
much that he had, and much that he had not, designed ; 
and the reigns of his two successors, by driving the nation 
forwards and backwards from extreme to extreme, brought 
home to ail classes of the population the fact that the 
Reformation had become to every individual a personal 
question. Literature, still the handmaid of authority, could 
but sway to and fro with uneasy self-consciousness; the 
new learning fermented or sank in formless vessels ; and 
the drama oscillated between licence and oppression, — here 
advancing in more developed forms as Interlude or 
Chronicle History into a reflexion of social difficulties or 
the application of historical lessons to the questions of the 
present, there adapting itself to the modest task of enter- 
taining, without offending, the Court. 

The religious and political agitations of those reigns, and 
the persecutions which humbly reflect themselves in the 
uncertain fortunes of the infant drama, had disturbed the 
people, without offering them that assurance as to the ends 
which England was to pursue in religion and politics, 
which could alone lead to any sustained national efforts 
in any branch of national life. When Queen IClisabeth 
ascended the throne, she found a people divided with 
r^ard to the doctrines of the Reformation ; but as a 
whole exasperated against the results of foreign influence, 
and resolute to uphold any government which would main- 
tain England independent of foreign dictation, whether 
from Rome or from Spain. 

As the Catholic reaction and the dynastic ambition of 
Spain grew into definite dangers for those interests with 
which English Protestantism was in sympathy, and as 
those dangers soon grew critical for the independence 
of the nation and its throne, it became necessary for 
England and her Queen to choose their side, and thus 
to determine the future of the nation. The course of 
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action which Elisabeth ultimately adopted no doubt pre- 
sented itself in a clear and definite shape to the intelli- 
gence of those whose counsels she hesitatingly followed, 
but it was long before it so presented itself cither to the 
Queen herself or to the nation at large. Only gradually, 
and at first half unconsciously, the sovereign and the nation 
came to assume their position in the van of the great 
struggle ; nor did Elisabeth at any time become fully 
aware of the entire scope of the contest of which she 
came to be regarded as the heroine. Least of all was 
she aware that besides the national energy which placed 
itself at her disposal, the steady advance of the move- 
ment in her people towards spiritual emancipation was one 
of her best allies. This movement was to the last met by 
her with determined hostility ; it finds only very isolated 
expressions in the literature of the age ; the drama dealt 
with it chiefly in its merest outward forms, and usually 
in a spirit of enmity, narrow though not unprovoked. 

Personally, with the self-willed pride of her race and 
with her sex’s love of undivided admiration, Elisabeth 
desired to be all in all to her people, or at least to be 
accounted all in all by them. The fact that she was a 
w'oman, and that continuing unmarried she remained to 
the last a typical figure of one who admitted no rival to 
the nation’s devotion, made it possible for her to evoke 
the desired response. It is much for any great time, and 
much for any great litcraiy age, to be furnished with a 
personal centre of loyal emotion. Accordingly, through- 
out the literature of Elisabeth’s age, and nowhere more 
constantly than in the drama, we meet with that half- 
literal, half-poetic worship of the Virgin Queen, which is 
.something more than the ordinary incense poets have 
in readiness for the reigning monarch. And yet it is 
obvious that Queen Elisabeth was not really the power 
which inspired what we term Elisabethan literature. 
During the former half of her reign, English literature in 
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its non-dramatic branches differs but slightly from that 
of the preceding part of the Tudor period. Nor is the 
advance of the drama itself in its earlier Elisabethan 
growth in any sense rapid. It was still hesitating before 
freeing itself from the trammels of classical examples 
imposed upon it by a taste not essentially national ; 
or it lent itself timidly to the exigences of a fashion im- 
posed by the mere fancies of tlic Court. To what then 
is the fact to be attributed, that the better part of a 
generation had elapsed before the honest pedants and 
poetical phrasemongers of ElLsabeth’s earlier years were 
succeeded by the Sidneys and Spensers who glorified the 
period of this groat crisis in our national history — the 
time of the struggle with the Spanish arch-foe — and that 
it was about the same time that the popular stage wit- 
nessed the productions of the first among the English 
dramatists whom we may dignify by the name of Shak- 
spere’s predecessors? Was it that the lapse of a quarter 
of a century was ncccssarj’ before Gloriana could hope to 
gather in the fruits of the enterprise due to her accession, 
and that only step by step the age could rise from con- 
templating the pallid reproductions of Seneca to enter 
with an eager ardour of sympathy into the high deeds 
and thoughts of Mahomet, Scipio, and Tamburlaine ? 
No — but that this interval of time, in which England 
‘of little body but of mighty heart’ had grown apace, 
had awakened in the nation the full consciousness of the 
vigour swelling within it, and of the ends to which that 
vigour might be applied. This it was which encouraged 
our dramatists— true representatives of their countrymen— 
to put forth their strength, at first tentatively, soon in full 
and victorious self-confidence. 

Thus, then. Renascence and Reformation and the 
political changes which ensued upon them contributed 
to prepare and fertilise the soil into which was to de- 
scend the seed of genius, the gift of Heaven. When 
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not first or alone in Shakspere, but in him alone tran- 
scendantly great, that genius appeared in the sphere of 
dramatic literature, it found the form not indeed perfected 
or fixed, but ready to its hand, and awaiting its trans- 
muting touch. In speaking of Shakspere’s predecessors, 

I shall seek to discriminate not only between the results 
of natural and so to speak necessary literary evolution, 
andf^he conquering efibrts of original genius, but also 
between performance and promise. Of Shakspere him- 
self so much has been written by critics, great and small, 
that as one of the latter category I shall seek to add but 
little of my own. It will be more advisable briefly to 
survey the history of opinion and criticism concerning 
the master-spirit of our dramatic literature, and to furnish 
in a convenient form the most necessary data for an ex- 
amination of the materials with which he worked. But 
of his works themselves it will only be possible to ex- 
amine some of the characteristics, and such will chiefly 
be selected as are typical of tendencies observable in the 
Elisabethan drama in general, rather than of the distinc- 
tive qualities of his own creative genius. 

It will then be necessary to insist upon the truths, 
however well known, that Shakspere was indeed the 
master-mind of a particular literary growth, as he was a 
master-mind of all ages and of all literature ; but that in 
our dramatic literature we have to treat of an Elisabethan 
age, not of a Shaksperean school. The age itself was far 
from adjusting its comparative estimate of its litcraiy 
leaders with the positivcncss permissible to posterity, and 
tlie dramatists contemporary with Shakspere will tliere- 
fore have to be judged, less by comparison with him, 
than as independent workers in the same open field. It 
will be my endeavour both to trace in the more note- 
worthy among them the distinctive characteristics of in- 
dividual genius, and show to what special results the 
several branches of our drama achieved in different hands, 
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— under the influence of earlier and of contemporary ex- 
amples, and of foreign dramatic literatures. To Ben 
Jonson’s long and illustrious career a separate chapter 
will be devoted ; the rest of the dramatists whose activity 
mainly fell into the later part of the reign of Elisabeth 
will be grouped together in another chapter. 

The death of Queen Elisabeth marks no break in 
our dramatic literature, such as it does in our political 
history, nor is there any significant personal relation 
between the first of our Stuart kings and the literature of 
his re^n such as would allow me to speak of a Jacobean 
drama. The dramatic genius of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
though to some extent under the influence of a foreign 
literature of a continually growing importance for our 
drama, opened no essentially new paths; and the con- 
temporaries of Fletcher in the reigns of both James and 
Charles I were content to adhere in the main to the forms 
employed by Shakspcrc and Ben Jonson (who long re- 
mained the honoured veteran of the drama), rather narrow- 
ing than extending their range. So brilliant is the ac- 
tivity of these later witers of the old drama — from 
Webster, who composed already under Elisabeth, to Shir- 
ley, who survived the downfall of the monarchy — that 
the decline of the drama, of which we shall in this period 
have to note the beginnings, cannot be attributed to an 
exhaustion of the dramatic vein in our literature. We 
shall have to acknowledge the absence in this age of 
any dramatist of commanding genius ; but we shall I 
think be ready to explain the beginning of the decline 
in part at least by a co-operation of external as well as 
internal causes connected with the progress of our national 
histoiy. It will therefore be worth while to show how the 
want of sympathy between the drama and the political 
ideas preparing to assert themselves in the national life, 
and the perennial conflict between the stage and the reli- 
gious conceptions coming to ally themselves with those 
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ideas, could lead to but one result; and how this result 
was hastened by the too faithful reflexion in much of our 
dramatic literature of a tone of morality and views of social 
life not in harmony with the instincts and aspirations of 
the great body of the population. Thus we shall ac- 
company our dramatic literature to the dark da}^ of the 
temporary extinction of the national theatre. 

With its rc-opening begins a period of our dramatic 
literature which, though covering a long series of years, 
may I think be legitimately surveyed in a single con- 
cluding chapter. The creative activity of this period will be 
shown to be not indeed unconnected w'ith its predecessors, 
but subject to foreign influences of unprecedented dis- 
tinctness, and aided in their operation by external causes 
of unprecedented power. Addressing itself to a more 
limited public, and under the immediate sway of the 
tastes of that public and in the first instance of its centre, 
the Court, our dramatic literature will be found in perni- 
cious contact uith an unblushing immorality of social life. 
In the career as a dramatist of the foremost literary genius 
of this period — Dryden— it w'ill be eary to study the prin- 
cipal phases of the earlier part of this period of our dra- 
matic literature. His rapidity in the formation and defence 
of theories of the dramatic art will reflect at once the 
brilliancy, the uncertainty, and the lingering regrets cha- 
racteristic of this age of English tragedy. After having 
vainly sought to give vitality to an artificial and unhealthy 
style, our tragic drama will be seen recurring — only 
however in some degree — ^to earlier native examples, but 
merely to sink into impotence, ill concealed by a rigid 
adherence to an arbitrary code of rules. Comedy, as fol- 
lowing healthier and more congenial examples, and never 
wholly losing its connexion with the traditions of the old 
masters, and again as elastically lending itself to the tone 
and taste of the times without sacrificing the laws of its 
own being, will have to be followed through a more devious 
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course. In some of the last of the comic writers of whom 
I shall have to speak, we ^all recognise elements of 
genius unhappily associated with a tone of morality at 
last intolerable to the very age of which the manners find 
so faithful a reflexion in its comedy ; — and we shall leave 
this branch of the drama seeking to recover itself by 
efiforts unfortunately as mistaken in their method as they 
are praiseworthy in their aims. 

The general course of the national history in the period 
which I shall call that of the Later Stuart Drama will be 
found to exercise a very perceptible but not a commanding 
influence upon the progress of our dramatic literature. 
The party-struggles of the latter years of the reign of 
Charles II will be seen reflected there with all their fury 
and all their bitterness — but the drama will be neces- 
sarily found incapable of attesting the national recovery 
from the non-fulfilment of the Restoration compact The 
crowned representative of the Revolution of 1688 is a great 
statesman, not a national hero; and the vast European 
struggle in which his wise policy engages the English 
nation only gradually comes to be regarded by the Eng- 
lish public as a war waged ‘for a national cause. Whatever 
influence the course of the struggle and its results may 
in the end exercise upon the national self-consciousness 
and the consequent national progress, the classes to which 
the drama addresses itself are too much accustomed to 
view the world of politics from the stand-point of party- 
feeling to make it possible for their literature to be ani- 
mated by a broadly national spirit. The uncertainty as 
to the consequences which would follow upon the death 
of Queen Anne added a special clement of uneasiness to 
the situation. Her reign, in which Great Britain asserted 
herself as the foremost among the European powers, 
and the period of preparation and preliminary eflbrt which 
preceded it, could not. indeed fail to offer signs even 
in its literature of the gradual broadening, deepening, 
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and strengthening of the current of national feeling and 
national life. But these signs are least manifest in that 
branch of literature which, besides addressing itself in the 
main to a particular class, had to so great an extent ad- 
mitted the influence of foreign literary examples. The 
artiflciality of our dramatic literature in this age pre- 
cluded it from competing on equal terms with the new 
litcraty forms whose day was beginning ; though comedy 
still retained enough contact with the life of the people to 
leave open the prospect of its further developement as a 
national literary growth. 

But with the death of Queen Anne, the last of our 
Stuart sovereigns, I shall close my survey. A review of 
what lies beyond — a period of our dramatic literature full 
of interest even when it becomes all but devoid of promise 
for the future — must be left to another opportunity, or to 
other hands. 
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*•* The length to which these Additions extend is mainly due to the publication, 
since parts of this work went through the press, of several plays not hitherto 
geneially accessible. As my wish throughout this work has been to refer the 
reader wherever possible to books within every one's reach, I have thought it worth 
while to add here references to Mr. HazUlt's new edition of Dodsley's Seltci 
Cotlulion oj Old Engluh Playi, in those iirstances in which it was not previously 
possible to give them. 


VOL. I. 

Pages and so. In Fiynne's Bistrio-MasHx (p. 113) a curious passage is 
quoted from llonutius Augustodunerrsis, de Antijuo Ritu Missarum, explaining 
in detail the dramatic action of the Mass. 

Page 61, note 2. The Comtdu or Ealtrludt, mating upon Iht Batorie of Iamb 
and Esau (which has been recently printed in vol. ii. of Mr. Hazlitt’s new edition of 
Dodslty) should not have been mentioned among the plays exhibiting a mixture 
of miracle and morality, there being in fact no element of the latter in it. Beyond 
all doubt this is, as Mr. Collier has already pointed out, one of the freshest and most 
effective productions of its kind. The characters ate real characters; and though 
the author takes most delight in the comic side of the story, he has rather skilfully 
contrived to supply some dramatic justification of the success of Rebecca's inge> 
nuity. The servants of the two brothers are pleasantly distinguished as a lout and 
a pert little page, and there is a touch of prettincss in Rebecca's little serving' 
maid Abra. The moral of the story is turned to account for the doctrine of 
predestination and election, so that no doubt can remain as to the religious creed 
of the author, who winds up with a brief sermon and a prayer for Church, Queen, 
nobility, and • the Queen’s subjects universal.’ 

Pages 61-64. fb'orld and Iks ChUd, ByehScomer, and Evtry-man are all 
printed in vol. i. of Mr. Hazlitt's Doddry. 

Page 65, note i. 'Lusty Juventos' is used as a jocular form of address in 
Tjjomas Hey wood’s The Wise Woman of Bogsdan (act iv). 

Page 77, To the generally accessible Klisabcthan moralities has now been 
added Tlse Conlention belieetni Liiertiiise and Prodigalitie (printed by Mr. Hazl,tt in 
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vol vui of bis new edibon of Dodtlty) This production, which in its present 
form was perfonned before the Queen m ifioo (see v 5), may be a revibion of an 
earlier work — m any case the style is unequal, the inadental lyncs btmg m 
general superior to the dialogue The action, in which several concitte ptisonages 
take a sub^uty part, is upon the whole brisk, showing bow after Prodigility had 
gained possession of Master Money, son of Dame Fortune, he lost his prize by his 
recklessnt sS , hovi Money then fell into the hands of Tenaaty (1 « Avarice, who 
talks the usual peasant’s dulect of the stage), how Prodigality then set upon 
Tenacity in the high road and robbed him of Money , and how Money uas finally 
delivered out of the hands of his tormentors and entinsted to the cart of laberality, 
while Frodigahty (this is the effective bit of realism m the play) was tried in due 
form and sentenced, but in mercy forgiven part of the penalty Hits morality, 
besides bemg written (or revised) by a scholar evidently desirous of showing his 
scholarship, is not devoid of a rude kmd of merit , but it is not a little curious 
to find such a relic of the early drama perfonned before Queen Llisabeth at a time 
before which Shakspere had probably produced moa than half of his plays 
Page 78 Tom filer and his wifi, are referred to in lletchci s 7 he Woman < 
Prat, or ike Tamer Tamed (11 6) 

Page 81, note 1 The date of Jonsnn’s Mw.i of Owh, at Kenelworlh is not, as 
stated here (and by Gifford), i6z6 but 1624 (as given p 594 note) It appears 
from The Academy ol Jan 10, 1874 tliata plav by Captain Cox beanng the title 
of Impaaent Poverty has been discovered by Mi Halliuell 
Pages HI, III, >1; The oM Appim and Virginia, Cambyiei, and R I dwards 
Damon and Pithias are all pnnted in vol iv of Mr Plazlitt s Doddty 
Page 117 Tanered and Gismunda !•> pnaUd lb vol vii 
Page 1 1 7, note 3 Aceordmg to M Karl Blind (sec TTu Examiner, June 13 
1874), Hons bachs’ Luabelha treats the story of Keats poem 
Page ISO T Hughes' The Mufortunes of Anhui is printed m Ml Ilazhtts 
Dodsley, vol iv 

Page 139 for T Ingclcnd’s The Disobedient Child, see ib vol 11 
Page 140 Por K Ldall s Router Dotster, and 
Page 14a Por Gammer Gurton's Needle, ib vol iv 
Page 13s line 6 from top 1 or perpetuated read perpetrated 
Pages 170, 17a The Spanish Tragedy is printed in Harlitts Dodsley vol v, 
‘ yemmmo, ib vol iv , Solyman and Perieda and Cornelia, ib vol v 
Page 177, note 3 In Middleton's A Mad World, my Masters (1 z) llarebrain 
couples Hero and Leander and Venus ami Adonu as ‘ wanton pamphlets ' Hero 
and Leander is also alluded to m Middleton’s The pamsly tf Love (in a) 

Page 179 The story of Tamerlane was dramatically treated by the Sponiaid 
Luis Velez de Guevara (1570 1644) in his £a nueva era de Dios y Tamorlan de 
Persia See Klem, x 725, note 

Page 182, hne 8 from bottom Middleton, m The Wueh (iv a), has a passage 
rtsemblmg this — 

‘ What makes the devil so greedy of a soul. 

But 'cause 'has lost his own, to all joys lost’ 

Page 203, line 8 from bottom For borne read bom 

Page 207, hue 7 from bottom Add as a note The legend about Queen 
Eleanor's movements is referred to by Middleton in The Witch (11) — 
’Amsterdam swallow thee up for a puntan, 

And Geneva cast thee up agami like she that sunk 
At Channg Cross, and rose agam at Queenhithe ' 

Cf also Aigtdimgfer a Quset tsfe (v 3). 
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Page ao9, note l. Stukeley and the battle of Alcazar ore mentioned in Bean* 
mont and Fletchei’s Wit at Several TVeapoiu (i. a). 

Page aia. This passage is imitated in Chapman and Shirley’s Chabot (iv. i). 

Pages aaS, aag. The Wovtub of Civil War is printed in HazUtt’s Dodtlty, vol. 
vii ; Summer’s Laet WUl and Teilatneni, ib. vol. viii. 

Page aja, line i from bottom. The name of William Hanghton (here men- 
tioned as joint author of Patient Griail) frequently occurs in Hendowe's Diary, on 
one occasion in conjunction with the entry of a loan of x* ‘ to rcleace hime owt 
of the clyncke' (the Clink prison in Southwark), llis Englishmen far my Money, 
or A Woman will have her Will (recently reprinted in voL x. of the new edition of 
Dodsley), entered in 1598 by Henslowe under the second of the above titles, but 
not extant in an earlier edition than that of 1616, appears to have been a very 
popular play. It is a bustling and merry comedy of London life, showing how the 
three daughters of a ‘ Paitingal ’ usurer and their three English lovers carried the 
day over their avaricious father (whose nose, like that of Barabas, betokens his 
style of trade) and the three benighted foreigners — a Frenchman, an Italian, and a 
Dutchman — favoured by him. Anthony, an intriguing schoolmaster, and Frisco, a 
Iningliiig clown, help to carry on the action, which is extremely brisk. 

Page 33 J. Both The Downfall and The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington have 
been reprinted in Ilazlitt's Dodsley, vol. viii. 

Page 389, line 14 from top. The earliest known edition of John Lacy's Satmy 
the Seat bears date 1698 ; but it was acted as early as 1667. 

Page 313, line 17 from bottom. For began read begun. 

Page 334, note. In stating that Cervantes and .Shakspere died on the same day, 
I have fallen into an error already corrected by Ticknor, History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, vol. ii. p. 133, note. The bvlendar not having yet been altered in England, 
there was a difference between it and the Spanish of ten days. 

Page 390, lines 8- ii from top. Dele the words from entered to the dose of the 
.sentence, and read as follows: 'probably written before Shakspere's play, and 
derived (as it professes to be) directly from an Italian source.’ 

Page 4I5, line 17 from top. For Tanaguil read Tanayuil. Ih. it should have 
been stated that in the story of Grimcwald. which ends with the incident of the 
moving wood, the Ixciieged King's daughter does not tempt him to crime, bat 
merely encourages him to resistance. No comparison between Lady Macbeth and 
the King’s daughter is suggested by Simrock (who refers for the story to Schwarz 
and Grimm), but he compares her influence upon her father to that of the Witches 
upon Macbeth. 

Page 437, line i from bottom. Dele the words 'an adaptation of this play.' 
(Cf. p. 388, note 1 ; and the account of All far have in voU li. p. 515.) 

Page 436. According to M. Ch. Louandre fflhefs ffEuvrt des Conteun Franfois 
avant La Fontaine, Introd. p. xv), the old French romance of Le Rot Flore et la 
Edit Jeanne furnished to bhakspere the type of Cymbeline. 

Page 438, line 18 from top. For Hertzburg read Hertzberg. 

Page 438. Mueedorus will also be found in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vtA. vii. 

Page 463. For TTu Merry Devil of Edmonton, see 16. vol. x. 

47^1 line 13 from top. For Shakspeart ttnAShak^ere. 

533, liiu 8 from bottom. Dele But. 

Page 536, note 1. This French proverb occurs in an English form in Suck- 
ling’s Brennoralt (act i), where it is applied to the politic treatment of the 
common people, who, says Melidor, 

'are a kind of flies; 

They're caught with honey, not with wormwood. Sir,* 
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P«gc 581, note 1 The Stabdts of Phineas Fletcher (printed 1631) should have 
been mentioned as an instance of an English ‘piscatoiy’ drama This was 
doubtless the production exhibited before King James I, at Kmg’s College, Cam 
bndge, in 1615 bee vol u p 367. 


VOL II. 

Page I Smce the pages on Chapman were in ptmt, an interesting essay on this 
author has been pnbUshed by Mr Ssnnburae I cannot here enter into any remarks 
on the criticisms contamed in this essay, but it may be worth noticing that 
Mr Swmbnme finds it 'as difficult to discover any traces of Chapman m the 
comedy of Tk» Ball as of Shirley m the tragedy of Chabot, ‘ that he refiises to 
believe m Chapman's authorship of the ' comical moral called Two Wtw Men and 
all the test Fools (printed with Chapman's name in 1619I , but that he thinks there 
IS some colour for the MS correction which ascribed to Chapmsn the authorship 
of The Second Maiden's Tragedy though he considers the style of this play unlike 
that of Chapman, Massmger, or Tourneur, but . very like the style of Middleton ' 

Page 4, note a For 505 read 515 

Page 40, note a Among Hans Sachs' dramatic productions (see vol 111 of 
Dwhhmgen von Batts Sachs) is a ‘tragedia’ ( mit sweiundzwanzig personen und 
hat funf actus ') entitled Der Fartunatus mit dent vmnschseehd 

Page J9, line 3 from bottom The figure and the description of Eiictho are 
alike borrowed from Lucan (Pharsal. bk m), whose horrors might haie sufficed 
for Marston. 

Page 114, note i The expression 'I could kill her with kindness ' occurs m so 
late a play os Farquhar s Love and a Bottle (ui 1) 

Page 1x3, note 3 The student of the various cries the popular ballads and the 
humours m general of London street life, should notice an odd production of this 
penod, called The London Chanticleers, which Mr llalliwell thinks may perhaps 
have been originally presented out of London — possibly when the capital was 
'ravaged by pestilence in 1636' This one-act play, which can only by courtesy 
be allowed the name of a ‘comedy, will be found in \ol xii of Mr Ilazlitts 
Dodslty 

Page Its 'W illiam Rowley’s A New Wonder, A Woman never T ext (recently 
reprinted m vol xii of Hazlitt s Dodtiey) evidently appealed to the sympathies of 
the kind of audience for whom plays dealing with the traditions of 1 ondon were 
usually mtended It is at the same time a noteworthy play, which would of itself 
prove Its author to have been a dramatist wanting neither in skill nor in power 
He has made a really dramatic use of the story of bir Stephen Foster, who after 
having been himself a prisoner in Ludgate, was raised to wealth by marriage with 
a compassionate widow, and with his wife s consent became the benefactor of the 
prison in which he had formerly been confined Rowley has invented the character 
of the son who agamst his hither swish helps hu uncle in the times of his troubles, 
and who afterwards succours his Cither when he in his turn has been overtaken by 
calamity The character of the widow, whose good fortune resembles that of Poly- 
crates, except m so iar that her kindness of heart disarms Nemesis, is likewise an 
original (though not a very stnkmg) conception The pathos is not very deep, and 
the humour the reverse of refined , while the change in the character of the scape- 
grace unde IS too sudden to create any moral impression But the action is brisk, 
die tone healthy, and the writing vigorous, so that the whole fumuihes a good 
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example of a dais, of plays to the prodBction of vhidi the versatile Rowley 
seems to have been more than equal, whether as a joint or os an independent 
author. But the conditions of such a work leave it an insufficient test of his powers 
as a dramatist. 

Pages 136, 137, For Tke Two Murry Womm of AbingUM and Ortm't Tu 
Qoojtu, see Haslitt’s Doddey, vets. viL and xi. 

Page 137. The anonymous comedy culled Bow a Man may Ckust a Good Wifi 
from a Bad (reprinted in vol. ix. of Mr. HazUtl’s Doddty) has been attributed to 
‘Joshua Cooke, ‘ — probably, in the opinion of the author of the Biogrt^Ua 
Dramatiea, John Cook who wrote Orun’i Tu Quoqm. This may be so, for the 
play, which appears to have gone through several editions after the first extant one 
of 1603, exhibits considerable wit and literary power. The plot, said to be founded 
on one of Cinthio's tales, is the story of a husband who after repudiating the 
devotion of a loving wife for the charms of a courtesan, and (as he thinks) ridding 
himself of the former by poison in order to marry the latter, finds that he has 
reaped the just reward of his criminal folly. Tlie wicked Mistress Mary charges 
him with the very murder he intended to commit for her sake, and he is only 
saved by the faithful wife whom he had been ready to sacrifice. Several of the 
characters in this comedy are drawn with unusual distinctness, and the writing is 
full of wit. Old Master Lusam, who is invariably ready to agree with the last pro- 
posal made to him, — Justice Reason, who delivers himself with the most sonorous 
gravity of dicta signifying nothing, — Sir Aminadab, a pedantic schoolmaster 
full of quotations from the Latin grammar, — and the serving-man Pipkin, an irre- 
pressible buffoon, are all edeutive comic figures ; while the anecdotes related by the 
cynical Master Fuller for the encouragement of his more bashful friend are 
amusing, though not erlifying, illustrations of the Ovidian Art of Love. Altogether, 
this play is one of the liveiicst and wittiest of our anonymous earlier comedies, and 
well deserved to be reprinted. Sir Aminadab, by the bye, is prone to talking in 
hexameters, leonine and otherwise. Hie meaning of the term ‘cutter,’ used by 
Cowley for (he title of the new version of his comedy (see p. 485, note i), is illus- 
trated in V. I of this play. 

Page 140. For Wily BtguUtd, see Hazlitt's DodJty, vol. ix. 

Page 141, note a. For Sidney’t read Campion’s (cf. p. 373, note 1). Both 
Campion’s and Daniel's treatises are printed in vol. ii. of Haslewood’s Aneieat 
Crilical Essays on English Foils and Foisy. 

Pages 149, 133. For Tht Rilnm from Farnasssa and for Lingua, see Haalitt’s 
Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 1 78, note. Tht Steond Maiden's Tragedy has been reprinted, ib. 
vol. X. 

Page 305, note i. For Orima's read Oriano’s. 

Page 263. Tke Revenger's Tragedy will be found in Hozlilt's Dodsley, vol. x. 

Page 363, line 3 from top. Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Alexander Ireland, 
I have at last had an opportunity — long desired in vain — of reading The Aiheisfs 
Tragedy (in a reprint of the year 1 793), The play as a whole is beyond all doubt 
a very striking work, though containing few passages of high individual merit 
besides those extracted — with his usual felicity of choice — by Lamb. I wonder 
however that he should not have included in them Charlemont's spirited lines in 
his first scene with his lather, and the second of the epitaphs in iii. i — the latter a 
brief elegy of a simple style of beauty one would hardly have looked for from 
Tourneur: 

* The Epitaph of Charlemont. 

His body lies interr’d within this mould, 

Who died a young man, yet departed old. 
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And all that strength of yonth, that man can have, 

Was ready still to drop into his grave. 

Far ag’d in Virtue with a youthfol eye. 

He welcom'd it, being still prepar'd to die ; 

And living so, though young de|)riv’d of breath. 

He did not suffer an untimely death. 

But we may say of his brave Mess’d decease : 

He died in war, and yet he died in pence.’ 

'The exposition of the' chameter of D’rVmville, the atheist, is more impressive than 
its dcvelopement. Marlowe might have imagined such a hero— and even in the 
insolent philosophisiirg of the murderer concerning the thunder and lightning which 
piny about his head after the commission of his crime there is a vigour of concep- 
tion, if not of execution, which attests a powerful dramatic imagination. But the 
progress of the action — which is clogged by an under-plot of revolting grossness— 
fails to heighten the effect of the character, though an attempt at invest is added 
to D’,Vmville's previous vill.tiiies; and his catastrophe — the ovirthrow of his reason 
after he has been bafHcd in his schemes — is not prescntctl with any overwhelming 
force. Moreover, the moral which the tragedy seeks to teach — that vengeance 
should be left to Heaven — fails to impress itself ns a clearly-defined principle, 
while the virtuous Chailemont and the sorely-tried C'astalrella can hardly be 
r^nrded as interesting in themselves. But a perus.al of this tragerly (which by the 
bye is not without at least one manifest reminiscence of Hamltl — sec Cliarlcmont’s 
speech in tile churchyard, iii. a— to which tragedy it might almost be thought to 
have been in a sense intended as a moral contrast) will 1 think decidedly laise the 
opinion of Tourneur’s dramatic ixrwer likely to be formcil by those who have read 
Tk» Rmnger’s Tragtdy only. It will at the same lime confirm the inipres.siun that 
his poetic merits of a more general kind are confined to the originality of figure 
and expression, accompanied by a certain subtlety of thought, which he exliilnls in 
particular passages. In TIu Aihnst'i Tragedy he has nt times senteiici s of great 
length ; but the versification is pleasing enough to make this tendency less irercep- 
tible than it might otherwise have become. 

Page 193. Field’s two plays have both been reprinted in vol. xi. of Ilarlitt's 
Dodsley. 

Page 341. Mr. Hazlitt's edition of the Poeiieal and Dramatic H Ws uf Thomas 
Raadol^i (r vols.) has now ajipearcd, — a most welcome gift, for among our poets 
of the seventeenth century Kandolph holds, if not a conspicuous position, at all 
events one to some extent peculiar to himself. And those who cherish the 
laeraoiies of Cambridge will specially delight in this cijii>ortunity of improving 
their acquaintance with so representative a University wit. Among tlie plays 
contained in this edition, and not already briefly described by me, Ansiij’pus is 
a mere academical jeu if esprit, of which the immediate object is to extol the virtues 
of sack and decry its rival, ale — whose praises, by way of compensation, Kandolph 
has sung in one of his poems. This diverting little interlude — for it is nothing 
more — includes a burlesque of a lecture in philosoiiby, and a triumphant cantata 
by Simplicius'in honour of his tutor and in obloquy of the schoolmen : 

‘Aristippus is better in c-very letter 
Thmi Faber Parisiensis; 

Than Scotus, ikreinus, and Thomas Aquinas 
Or Gregory Gandavensis,’ &c. 

The Conesilsd Peddler (printed with Arutifpeu in 1630) is an even less ambitions 
University ■ show,' consisting simply of a monologne delivered by a pedlar who 
hhi brought with him from his tiavMs * for the beoefit of this Koyal University ' a 
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collection of wans wliidi he exhibits and comments npon. They comprise half-a- 
dozen incomparable points,'— including point of good manners' (*^is point is 

almost found in our college, and T thank the heavens for it, it begins to be tagged 
srith Latin ') and * a point of false doctrine ' (‘ made of a dangerous stubborn 
leather tagged at one end with self-conceit, at the other with wilfiil opinion')— 
a looking-glass, a whetstone, night-caps, and a lady in alabaster, whom the pedlar 
apostrophises in a quasi-parody on a famous passage in Marlowe's Doetar Faaiiu. 
With the comedy of Tki Jialoia Lmtn (acted at Trinity before King Charles 1 
and Queen Henrietta Maria in idjz) Randolph achieved a success to which the 
various dedications and commendatory verses prefixed to the play bear testimony. 
But though it is noticeable for its numerous characters (mostly of the regular 
Plautine type) and for considerable spirit in the execution and fluency in the 
diction, the utter artificiality of its plot, which ends with an altogether intole- 
rable surprise, betrays the diltuanii playing dramatist. The main motive of this 
comedy is the jealousy, rising almost to a pitch of madness, with which a lover 
(Tyndams) persecutes his faithful mistress (Kvadne), and an equally faithful lover 
(Pamphilus) is persecuted by his mistress (Tcchmessa). To try the constancy of 
the objects of their love and suspicion, Tyndarus and Teebmessa go so far as to 
feign death, and cause themselves to be carried in coihns to the churchyard. This 
test (which furnishes an opportunity for a clever imitation, or exfiansion, of the 
humours of the grave-digger in HanUtf) having only proved the fidelity of Evadne 
and Pamphilus, this fidelity i.s almut to be rcwanled by marriage in either case — 
when Hymen by a manifestation of ill-will forbids the banns. The jealousy of the 
lovers was the result of divinely-inspired instinct— for Tyndams is the brother of 
Evadne, and Techmessa is the sister of Pamiiliilus! This species of solution — 
which savours of the pastoral — in tiuth stultifies the whole dramatic interest of the 
plot. The comic characters and situations are likewise artificial, though less 
conspicuously so : the writing is easy and redundant, and fully cxhilnts the talents 
of the author. Instly, in his Hey for Honeuy, Down with Knavery, published in 
16.SI (with augmentations) by 'K.J.' under this title ahd the Creek superscription 
of naoiiTop0aA/uB nAoio-oya^'u, Randolph nominally appears as a translator of 
Arustophanes. The idea and the scheme of the Plaint was undoubtedly the baris 
of Randolph's comedy — but he has exfianded the simple Aristophanic plot by 
adding an attempt at armed resistance on the part of Poverty (* Fenia Poverty, 
or Penia- Penniless ') and by otherwise diversifying the action, which closes with 
the marriage of the god of Wealth to Mistress Honesty, ' an honest scrivener's 
daughter.’ And in onler to give his comedy the force of a satire on the times, 
he has transplanted the locality to London, and made his Plutus the son and heir 
to Pinchback Truepenny, it is needless to say that Randolph — as well as the 
writer who published the play, and coloured it up to the date of 16 — fully 
availed himself of his opportunity of ridiculing the social, political, and literary 
foibles of his age, so that this work possesses coruuderable value, apart from its 
literary merits. Among the more broadly comic scenes will be noticed that in 
which Poverty marshals her forces, led by Higgen (vide Kletcher's Tie Beggar! 
Bntk, cf. vol. ii. p. aiy), by Bran, 'a worthy Scot of gallant race ’ who left one of 
his arms behind him at Chevy Chase, by ' Caradoc, true leek of Wates,’ and by 
'brave Redshank too, Termock by name. 

Wonder of Redshanks aitd Hibernia's fame' — 
a * FalstalTs regiment,' as their commander calls them — and the last scene of the 
play but one, in which the Pope (whose authority has come to an end under the 
new righm) in vain seeks to recover it by a free use of the spiritual Treasure at 
his commuid, and ends with a ribald doggrel, AtUto]d>aaic at all events in Jtp 
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intpudence. (How sprited b; ihe hjt it the ibythm of the equally indecorous 
Tirtllatulo in ii, i.) 

Randolph, it is clear, was a real scholar of the lighter kind; and his familiarity 
widi our own dramatic literature was considerable, os appears from the allusions 
to Shakspere and other dramatists scattered through his plays. Of bis brief life, 
as Mr. Hisalitt conjectures, a great part was spent at the University, and though 
he came into contact with the circle who surrounded bis ‘ adoptive father ’ Ben 
Jonson his works are I think appropriatdy described on p. 342 as * the scholarly 
amusemchts of an academical wit.' As such, and as a poet of no ordinary talent, 
he well deserves attention. 

Pages 346, 348. For TIu Ordinary and The Old Ciaifit, see Ilaalitl's Dodd^, 
Tol. xii; for Tkr Hdr, ib. vol. xi. 

Page 347, line a from top. For Cartvrigkfs eamic styln are eqwdly fluent and 
eerioui, read Cartwrighls eomie and serious styles are equally fluent. 

Page 351. My opinion here expressed as to the literary characteristics of 
Shackorley (such appears to be the best authenticated spelling) Maimion has been 
confirmed by the perusal of two other comedies by that .author, repiintcd together 
with The Antiquary in an edition of his Dranustic Worts quite recently put forth by 
Messrs. Maidment and l,ogan. Both Holland’s iMguer (printcil 1632) and A Fine 
Companion (printed 1633) arc the productions of an accomplished scholar, possessed 
of no ordinary powers of diction and versification. Marmion is however deficient 
in humour, and conse<|uently unequal to effective comic charactcris,alion. Indeed 
the earlier part of Holtand's leaguer almost resembles an attempt to bring a few 
chapters of Theophrastus or of one of his modem imitators on the stage. The 
main plot — the rescue of Philautus' nobler self from the fatuity of his self-conceit 
by a virtuous lady who in the end proves his sister — is moral in intention, but 
undramatic in execution; the under-plot of the siege of the infamous locality indi- 
cated by the title of the comedy is unredeemed by humour. A Fine Companion, 
though an admirably written Piologue (which borrows )>art of its phraseology 
from Petsius) makes the reader hojie for better things, has on intrigue of a very 
ordinary description, showing how 

* Wealth shall be put back, when wit shall thrive,' 
and how scheming and doting old age arc impotent against youthful passion and 
determination. The more sustained pass.-igcs of this corotrly are generally well 
written, but the characters (including a variety of the Bobadil species) and the 
situations are alike devoid of originality. The title of the play would appear to 
have been derived from that of a popular song (see iv. 1). 

3 S 7 ’ 358- The plays of Robeit Tailor. Lodowick Barry, and Lewis 
Machin, here mentioned, will be found (though hardly one of them i.s worth the 
seeking) in vols. xi, x, and x respectively of Hozlitt's Bodsfey. 

To the names here given may be added that of Josetu Rutter, (he author of a 
translation of Corneille's Le Cid (1637 and 1640), and of a • pastoral tragi-comedy ' 
entitled THe Shepheards' HolirAay (1635), warmly praised by Ben Jonson. who 
saluted Rutter as his ‘dear son, and right learned friend.’ (See Vnderwmds, xxii ; 
Rutter afterwards contributed an elegy to Jonronus FirUas.) This production 
(reprinted in vol. xii. of Mr. Hazlitt's DodJey) is a welWritten but not particularly 
interesting example of the pastoral drama; its plot is thought to have some 
reference to a love-intrigue of Sir Kcnelm Digby, who was a patron of Rutter and 
to whom the play it dedicated. 

Sir Wiuiak Babclat (died 1677), who after holding a place at Court under 
Charles I was sent to Virginia, of which colony he afterwards became Governor, is 
the anthor of a striking play, ne Lost tody printed 1639), wbidi condudes the 
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lyrdAh volume of Mr. Hazlitt's Dodtlty. Ilie heroine of this ' tiagi-comedy,’ sfter- 
dbguiting herielf as a man in order to escape from the power of her nn^ (who 
had sought her death in order to prevent her union with her lover Lysicles), hardy 
escapes being poisoned by her lover himadf. The rather complicated intrigue, of 
which this situation is the climax, is contrived with considerable skill, and the 
writing is' vigorous and cfTectivc in the serious as well ax in the comic parts of 
the play. Barclay must have possessed considerable talent for dranoatic writing, 
though he is not known to have composed any other play. He understands how 
to sustain and heighten in its progress the interest of a plot both ingenious and 
perspicuous: and his style is forcible, while he is devoid neither of a certain 
subtlety of thought— see Lysicles' soliloquy on suicide, act v — nor of vivacity of 
wit — see the frolicsome Irene's advice (ax 1 may call it) to reviewers of ‘ Minor 
Poets ; ' ' Let me counsel you ; lay them aside till they have contracted an inch of 
dust, then with your Anger write their epitaph, expressing the mutual quiet they 
gave men, and received from them ' (i. a). 

Page 370. Fuimut Troa is reprinted in Mr. Hazlitt’s Dadtliy, vol. xu. 

Page 433, line 4 from bottom. For liximik read umttntk. 




CHAPTER 1. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


The main source of the modem drama, of which the 
English is a branch, lies outside the domain of literature. 

1 It is to be sought in a jwpuLir outgrowth of religious 
1 worship ; and to trace the history of this must be the first 
,1 part of my task. Hut a misconception may be avoided 
at the outset by remembering that other elements, partly 
of a purely literniy character, partly at least connected 
with litcrarj’ ti.nikncies, c(>-oix*rated in the early histoiy 
of the mockrn drama, as well as prepared the way for it 
Nothing which has had a real life in literature whollys 
dic.s. Though the dr.imatic literature of the anc'cnts is in 
no sense the main .source of that of the moderns, there 
arc links of connexion between the two which are not to 
be lost sight of from first to last. They influenced the 
future of the modern drama while it was yet unborn. 
They affected its growth before it had itself assumed a 
literary', and while it was still struggling into a popular, 
form. 

The early Christian drattus. based immediately upon 
Classical cxamirlcs, arc essentially literary efforts, and as 
such, however imperfectly, bridge the gap between ancient 
and modem dramatic iiteraturc. That which was probably 
the earliest of their number constituted at the ,samc time 
an assertion of the faith then consummating its conquest 
over the Roman w«rld, and, as there seems good reason to 
believe, a pro^ against the derision to which that faitfa 
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had been subjected on the stt^e. Though the form in 
which the Xpiarbs has been preserved may contain 

considerable later admixtures, and though it has been 
douOtod whether this work was known at all to the 
Western world till the middle of the sixteenth century, 
its authorship has been generally attributed to St. Gregory 
the Nazianzene, who died about .-v.!). 390. The author 
undcrtake-s to narrate, ‘ after the manner of Euripides/ the 
Passion which redeemed mankind. His drama has a 
Chorus and a Messenger in the Greek manner ; but its 
aim seems to have been essentially didactic, and it is un- 
certain whether it was ever acted on any stage 

The Ludus VII Sapientium^ dating from the same cen- 
tury, by Dccius Magnus Ausonius, is rather a .series of 
declamations than a drama*. On the other hand, the 
Querolus, variously dated a.s composed in the fourth or 
the seventh century, distinctly announces itself as an 
imitation of the Aulularia of Plautus. It i.s a comedy, 
with a sufficiently ingenious plot, conveying the familiar 
moral of ‘ the biter bit / but the influence of the Christian 
doctrine of charity is perceptible in the management of 
its close’. 

Of more vital significance, but likewise connecting them- 
selves with that Latin comedy to which the Italian pre- 
decessors of our English comic dramatists were in the 
fifteenth century directly to resort, are the dramatic comixi- 
sitions of Ilroswitha, the Benedictine nun of Gandersheim. 
She lived in the tenth century, in the current of a sjriritual 
revival as.sociatcd with a most memcjrahle j)criod of Teu- 
tonic historj', the age of Otto the Gre.il, whose praises she 
sang, and to whose house she is by .some .stated to have 
been akin. Her avowed object in her six comedies was 
to turn against the Gentile his own weaiwns, and to incul- 
cate Christian morality in the form, and occasionally with 
the phraseology, of Terence. The endeavour to serve the ' 
ends of religion by the means of human art wa.s charac- 
terist^rof the Order to which the pious Hroswitha be- 

‘ Kl^ GiuhidUtitt Dramas, iiL {99 stjj. > A,, 644 tajj. 

• A., 638 uf}. 
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longed’. That she should have had recourse to the 
particular author whom she imitated is not surprising. It 
was the good fortune of Terence to lead a charmed life 
in the darkest ages of learning, through which his works 
survived under the safe guardianship of monastic libraries*. 
Hroswitha, however, borrowed nothing but the outward 
form of Terence, against whose immorality she not only 
explicitly protests, but the tendency of whose plots is dis- 
tinctly reversed in her own. Such an incident as the con- 
version of Thais in the Paphnutim^ f.g.^ would have been 
absolutely unintelligible to the Roman writer. Her plays 
are dramatised legends of Christian saints and of mira- 
culous conversions ; but while they thus connect them.selvcs 
intimately with the later viiraclc-plays, the drama of Fides, 
Spfs ft Charitas has elements of the moraiities as well. 
Whether these dramas, which were written in Latin, were 
ever acted m.iy fairly be disputed ; probably they were 
recited by the nuns on .stated occasions, and without any 
of the paraphernalia which attend a famous annual repre- 
.sentation of her pmfane model at the present da)'. That 
they were acted outside the cloister there is at all events 
no rcas<m to suppose ’. 

The example of Hroswitha w<is beyond a doubt largely 


’ The church-mu.ic of the OhurJi of Rome is Juc to the Iteoeilictines. | 
Southey. Ijf* of ItV.hy, li. 1 1 ;. 

■* Mr j(Vrtj>h ihiutCT h.\. itnte’l thU f\U in his trcuti>c on RngUik HwutK 
lAbrarm. Ilri‘vwith,*» her^lf — 

‘ Stint ctuun . . . 

Qui, licet aha centiliuin spenunt, 

Trientii tameii ligmeita fieijncatin'. lectilant.’ 

It MTI? rcmarhcrl of tlic fanion, .VrchbiJioi) lirano, the l-rother of Otto the 
Giml, that when as .1 youth he reotl the conwlie' of Terence, be never jniited 
at the laughat.le pa— ages. hi. attcimoo King wholly alisoilievl hythc beauty 
of the form. Cf (}ie<hritht. Gruioki* itr dmisrhn Kaiurznt, i. jii. The 
great attention which Terence iv nc.nm nceiving at the |»escut day is of course 
owing to tht philological, rathei than the literary, signiticance of hU woihe 
’ Uf Hioswitha’9 comedies au ample analysis will he found m Klein, iii. 
64S ;«4. Hnllam has directed atUntioo to her in the lin.l chapter of his 
literatim 0/ Ruropf . — A curious parallel to the endeavours of Hroswitha may 
be pointed out in the drama of the Jewish poet Frechwl (probably about loe- 
>00 a.r.), which in Creel, form and language gives the sloiy of Motes letding 
the Chosen People out of Egypt. Unhappily only a fragment has been 
preserved. It Jus been edited by L M. lliitipptoo (Berlin, iSjo). 

B a 
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Theec^i- followed. Apart from the unsubstantiated rumour of the 
nrydruni Composition of old Frisian monastic comedies at an even 
earlier date (ninth century), there is every reason to 
ontutio. conci’-ide that the comedies of Hroswitha were far from 
remaining an isolated phenomenon. Here and there a 
learned ecclesiastic, anticipating the spirit of the Renas- 
cence rather than following that of his own age, seems to 
have devoted himself to the classic.il models pure and 
simple. Thus the Andria of Terence was translated (by 
the Benedictine Notker of St. Gallon) early in the eleventh 
century (1020 A.D. circ^. Probably about the middle of 
the twelfth was produced, probably by \'ital of Blois, the 
author of the comic n.irrative poem of the Gcta, the 
Comadia Babiouii, a purely literaiy effort in Latin di>.tichs, 
but dramatic in form'. Generally, however, it Mas in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age to seek, as Urnswitha 
' had done, a combination of cliissical study with tlie ideas 
of the Christian religion. Sufficient attention is perhaps 
hardly paid, in broader surveys of the histor>’ of Juiropcan 
civilisation, to the simultaneous revival of classical study 
and religious life in the middle of the tenth centuiy. The 
centre of this movement was the school at the Linperor's 
court, an institution of Charles the Great restored by 
Archbishoj) Bruno under the jjrotection of his brother 
Otto the Great ; and hence it spread through the monastic 
schools of the Empire'. It was the age when (ierman 
kings once more dreamt of a world-empire under the sanc- 
tion of the Church; and the tendencies which b<dli jxnvers 
encouraged rapidly communicated themselves to neigh- 
bouring lands. With the Norman Conquest lluy found 
their w'ay across the sea : and the French ecclesiastics 
who filled the English monasteries brought with them the 
literaiy tendencies of the times. Thus it would only be in 
accordance with probability, that I-atin religious dramas 
treating of the legends, of the saints should have been 
performed in the English monasteries in the latter part of 

* They are both printed in Wright’s Earlj MfUrrin and olhtr Laiiit Patm of 
th Tw^ftk and Tldrtnntk Ctntvrit^ (London, 

* See Giescibreebt, i 3 tkchukt$ dv dtki*ehtn Armsttrxfi/, i, 339. 
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the eleventh century, as they had been performed at Qued- 
linburg, and perhaps at Gandersheim. And as these per- 
formances would be in the first instance treated as part of 
the education of the children committed to the care of the 
religious foundations, the legends of the patron-saints of 
boys and girls, St. Nicholas and St. Catharine, would be 
cx))ected to have been treated with especial predilection. 
The Lndus dc S. Kathanna, to be again mentioned below, 
which is the earliest religkms play of which we have 
nominal mention, and which the Norman Geoffrey (after- 
wards Abbot of St. Albans) cau-sed to be represented at 
Dunstapic about the year 1 1 to, is indeed usually supfKised 
to have been written in French. The supposition, however, 
is not proved ; nor am I convinced by the arguments 
adduced in its favour'. In any case, we do not posscs.s 
it, and cannot with confidence assert whether it is to be 
regarded as an essentially literar)' work, or as already 
belonging to the popularised form of the miracle-plays, 
of which there arc .several Latin specimens extant from 
the same centurj-. ‘Copes’ were borrowed in which to 
act it ; but this pio\'es nothing. It is stated to have been 
the reverse of a n<ivelty ‘ among the masters and scholars 
and. while it is useless to dogmatise on the pnibable cha- 
racter of an extinct jilay, the fact of the cultivation of the 
religious drama, as a growth of literary' origin, in the 
English mimasteries from the latter jMrt of the eleventh 
century can hardly be regarded as doubtful. And yet 
this fact is of very secondary’ iraixntancc ; for the begin- 
nings of the modern drama, which were to absorb into 
themselves whatever existed as a literary aftergrowth 

^ Scc» howmr, Collier, }h^ttiry Dramaue Poetry and Annols of the 

Siagt, li 131, a \kork \«hich 1 shall htoedorth cue by (he author*^ uanie 
only It scenic to lx* o^rlVHlkc^^ that the j>hTa’*e ‘qnero nwnicula 
tplieUamtb* only shows that Matthew IVia» tenting in 1240. clashed the play 
ofsSt. Cathanne mth lhcinuai.k>pla>s to \vbich he nas m his tioieaccu»(oine<l. 
GeofTiey uas not a rthgious \«licn he wrote the pLiy and had it acted, but 
he was * exiKctanb scholam S Atliani »il»i lepttmiUbatii * to the l^itn plays 
(with an occasional hrcnch refiain) of the Kn^hshnuu Ilibnus. written in 
France not later than the reign of our Henry 11, see MorWytEnghsk Wmers^ i. 
54^-55*- other Latin plays of the lAoie ccatuiy see Wright, BaHy 
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without having themselves a literary origin, had long been 
in operation, and if they had in England not already asserted 
their claims to popular attention, were speedily to do so. 

It stey, then, be assumed that the beginnings of a pos- 
sible dramatic literature, which are to be directly traced 
in their origin to the dramatic literature of the Romans 
and Greeks, existed in England as well as elsewhere in 
the period succeeding upon the Norman Conquest. Nor 
will the fact be foigotten hereafter, that it was precisely 
Ae class to whose fostering care the first efforts of the 
modem popular drama itself were due — ^viz. the ecclesi- 
astics — which had not altogether lost sight of the dramatic 
form of literary composition. Before the Norman Con- 
quest there are no signs in our own literature of any 
impulse toTOrds the dramatic form ; such literary ten- 
dencies, therefore, as might have survived in the English 
nation, were a priori unlikely to take such a direction. 
For the step is not only great, but vital, from the mere 
dialogue to the rudest fomi of dranw. It is therefore 
needless to dwell on the popularity, in the .so-called Anglo- 
Saxon times, of such a work as Boethius On the Conso- 
lation of Phibsophy, which King Alfred translated into his 
native tongue, and which Is a philosophical colloquy, with 
quasi-lyrical passages, between the author and the abstrac- 
tions of VVi.sdom, the Reason, and the Mind. The Debate 
of the Body and the Coul again, which in one or the other 
form makes its appearance in our literature from tlie tenth 
to the fourteenth century, and which is a mixture of dia- 
logue and narrative, has likewise no claim to be taken into 
account’. Nor have the earlier treatments of fjte subject 
of the Harrowing of Hell, which was to play so important 
a part in the mysteries, any dramatic element at all*. 
Lastly, it would be an error to seek in the Anglo-Saxon 

* In the French Dtbal da Corft at dt tAiiu (.(iwun Tluatrt Frm(«i, vol. Jit 
pp. 3i5-33() tn ' Aelear’ narrates the action spiinf^iug from the dialnj^e, 

’ I spcaic of the two poems in the EaaUr Boot. Kven a later poem on 
the sahiect, bdeegiag to the reign of talward II, U described i.t>y Wright, 
hurodnetioit to Chattr Plaft, Shahsp. Society’s Pubt. 1843 , p. aiv.) u 'not a 
dramatic piece, bat « men poem in dislogae.' Sec also Jtefigwne Aatifaao, 
bass. 
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Passion of St. George^, lively as is the mixture of narrative 
and speech which it presents, for any dramatic element 
leading in the direction of the miracle-play. These in; 
stances will suffice to guard against any mistaken attempt 
to search for dramatic beginnings where they are not to 
be found. And it may perhaps be here noted at once, 
that the looseness of terminology which confounds dramatic 
literature with other forms merely containing dramatic pos- 
sibilities, is only characteristic of ages not vitally conscious 
of the essentials of the drama itself. Chaucer indeed made 
a very innocent use of the words tragedy and cotnedy when 
he applied them simply to poems ending happily or un- 
happily’ ; but the tendency to speak of works as dramatic 
when they arc in no proper sense such is to be reprobated 
like all other looseness of expre-ssion. The very age which 
witnessed the flower of our drama drew a jealous distinc- 
tion, which the dramatist.s themselves at times acknow- 
ledged, between the works of poets and the works of 
playwrights. This was indeed an utterly illegitimate dis- 
tinction ; but it marks by its very' error the con.sciousness 
of the elcmcntaty principle, that no work abstaining from 
the employment of action has any concern with the drama. 
It may indeed frecpicntly seem as if the genius of our 
literature had hovered on the verge of the discovery of the 
dramatic form ; and it is in this sense that we arc ju.stificd 
in siwaking of Chauccr'.s gifts a.s dramatic, and of his 
masteq)iece as containing in it the germ of a drama’ : but 
the indi.spensable step was not taken by him, ^although he 
was certainly cognisant of the beginnings of the drama, as 
will be Uicidbntally shown below•,^ and, had an opportunity 
offered itself, he would probably have disdained to take it. 
Lydgate, w'ho was so ready to betake himself from his 
cloister and school to the streets of London, who.se cries 
he knew by heart, niiglit be willing to comiwsc processions 

‘ Edited for the Percy Society (vol. xxviii.) hy Uic late Archdeacoo Haid- 
wick. 1 

• Troilut end CrtviyJt, bit. V. For amilar examples sec Warton, IStioiy a} 
Bnghih Fottry, aectioD Y. 

• This view has been admirably bronght oat by Professor PauU, to bii 
delightful essay oo Ctoimr tad Gomr in his Pirtuns af OUi Eaghni., 
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of pageants ‘from the creation’;’ but Chaucer, however 
‘ emptic ’ his purse, would doubtless have scorned to apply 
his fancy to such a purpose. 

Bi’bthis is to anticipate, although the warning is possibly 
not premature even at this early point of the enquiry. To 
return to our starting-point, it may next be asked whether 
any other influences survived from the ancient world 
which, though not in themselves constituting the origin of 
the modem drama, were yet of a nature necessarily to 
affect its earl}’' growth. Now, it is well known that in the 
history of the Roman stage we have to di^tinguish two 
dcvelopements, the one native, the other foreign and arti- 
ficial. The latter, which alone is represented in the Latin 
dramatic literature handed down to us, was, like the great 
body of that literature at large, borrowed fi'oni the Greeks. 
It is doubtful whether at any time the reproductions or 
imitations of Greek tragetly among the Romans secured 
the favour of more than a small cullitated minority ; 
already in the latter days of the Republic the multitude 
(including even the knights, according to Ilrrrace) could 
only be reconciled to tragedy by the introduction of that 
species of accessories by ivhich in our own da)' a play of 
Shakspere's is said to be ' revived In the early days 
of the Empire tragedy was dissolved into choral music and 
pantomimic action ; and the panlomimc, a .sjrecies of ballet 
of action, established itself as a favourite class of enter- 
tainment. Greek comedy, i.e. the new comedy of Me- 
nander, with which we are acquainted in the versions of 
Plautus and Terence, survived more honourably both in 
Rome and the provinces ; it is praised by faint blame in 
a work of St. Augustine in the beginning of the fifth 


' Collier, ii. 141. Thesamemithor’sCUcJtnwiteanir/i^ninwcaiinotbecallcd 
dranwtic in design or cbnracter, 

* The comparhon is not impertinent. Whit could better correspond to 
Horace’s description, 

'Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retorlis, 

£ssedn festinant, pilenta, peturrita,' 

dun r.f . the actual representation into a performance of Richard 17 . of Doling- 
broke’s entry mto London ? The imagination of our audiences is as i^*stein« 
atieally debililated as that of the Roman mobs. 
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century ; and it thus, as has been already seen, furnished 
a literary link between the ancient and the mediaeval world. 
But both tragedy and comedy arc to be regarded as essen- 
tially the diversions of cultivated Romans. The populaf ' 
dramatic appetite of the Italian capital had long fed with 
greater relish upon dramatic entertainments of native, or 
at least neighbouring origin. Probably those farces which 
combined pantomime, dance, and music with humorous 
dialogue, and were termed Saturae or mixtures, were of 
Etruscan origin. With them were united the Fabulac Atel- 
lanae, which came from Cam])ama, and, originally improvi- 
sations, were intnidueed into literature in the early part 
of the first centur}' H. f. Thc.se were distingui.slied by 
their four established character-figures, which have survived 
to this day in the popular Italian comedy'. Another 
species, aiiparently more peculiar to the town, was the 
Mintus, which, like the A/cllnna. took its figures from 
common life, but had no established characters. These 
popular farces were at all times the favourite dramatic 
entertainment of the Romans, whom they delighted by 
their vigour, vulgatity, and obscenity, while constant op- 
portunit)- was fouml in them for that lic-.'nce of speech 
which, in .spite of law and government, tempered the 
de-spotism of nearly all the Caesars. 

In the d.i)'s of the' close of the Republic, and of the . 
early ICmpire, the .si.!e of the Roman theatres, as well as 
the diversity of natiun.ility which was beginning to charac- 
terise the Roman poinilatiem, made it necessarj' to devise 
entertainments suitable for large masses of spectators, and at 
the same time agrei able te> the craving for mere enjoyments 
of the ej e. The circus had at all timc.s, and the amphi- 
theatre since its establishment, outvied the theatre in popu- 
larity ; as they e.xhibilcd a constantly increasing variety of 

’ The \\sS\ 3 nfantt is, the ori|;i!i of the eommtdia dAt ant of the sijttcnth cen- 
tury, as to the infliieiice of a hich on out Kngli-h comcily I -hall h-at e something 
to say IkIow. At Naples, no form of (tramaiic entetttiiimciit seems to flourish 
during the heat of the summer exee|>t the oldest, unln-s it be the jralitieo- religions 
sensation diama. 1 remember how, during a sojourn there in a summer-month 
of 1869, our nightly chotoe lay between Arlece^o and the Nm tfCraeau. 
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spectacles, processions, and contests by land and water, 
they more and more superseded it ; and the theatre itself 
came to supplement its waning attractions by every species 
of illegitimate intermezzo. The ribald jests of Atellanes 
and mimes, and the lascivious charms of the pantomimes, 
wore not enough to satisfy an endless appetite for amuse- 
ment ; and it had to be gratified, in addition, by ‘ crowds of 
rope-dancers, conjurors, boxers, clowns, and posture-makers, 
men who walked on their heads, or let themselves be whirled 
aloft by machinery, or suspended upon wires, or who 
danced on stilts, or exhibited feats of skill with cups and 
balls Nor was the degradation oP tastes inevitably pro- 
duced by such entertainments confined to the public 
theatre; Roman supper-tables were enlivened by similar 
exhibitions, as a relief to the recitations by which the 
guests had to allow themselves to be fatigued, or to the 
conversation which they must not unfrequently have found 
it difficult to maintain at a level of interest, when jiolitics 
were dangerous and pliilosophy and wit lutd alike taken 
flight from the overladen board. 

In short, tlic decay of the Roman theatre, and the cha- 
racter of the dramatic or quasi-dramatic amuseinenls which 
survived its decay, arc sufficiently attested throughout the 
period of the Empire. The history of Roman pantomime 
connects itself, grotesquely enough, with the histoiy of the 
Roman Empire from Nero to Theodora; luxury, lust, and 
licence were sought in it by its votaries, and stigmatised 
in it py the fathers of tlie Christian Church. Hut though 
it gradually ceased to flourish as a diversion of state, its 
traditions, -as well as those of the humbler mimes, were 
carried (^^y that class of actors which is of its nature 
indestructible. The strolling mimes carried the last, and 
probably many of the worst, reminiscences of the Roman 
acting drama across the period of thu.se great migrations 

* Quoted from Merivale, Bittay of lit Romaiu mJtr lit Enfirt, vol. T. p. 
67 ; where see a ’curious passage from tlulenger dt Tktatn. More details, 
together with a full general view of the Romaa entertainments of the days of 
the Empire, and of the decay of the Roman drama, will be found in Fried- 
landet’s SiungeuUdiU Som't, vol. ii. pp. 115-396. 
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which changed the face of the Western world. In the 
iifth century we hear of a condemnation of histriones, 
mimi, and joculatores by an ecclesiastical council Pre* 
viously, the Church had with praiseworthy impartiality 
excluded not only actors of all kinds, but also those 
who were addicted to ‘ theatromania,’ from the benefits 
of the Christian community. Similar enactments occur 
frequently in the Caroling period ; yet the craving for 
dramatic entertainments of a popular character continued 
to produce a supply, and it is related of Lewis the Pious, 
how he never raised his voice in laughter, not even when 
at festivals there appeared, for the enjoyment of the people, 

‘ thymiiiri, scurrac ct mimi'' 

Here and there may have existed remnants of ancient 
hcathip religious rites, among both Celtic and Teutonic 
popuRions, which partook of the nature of masques, and 
thus contained dramatic elements; but these phenomena 
arc so isolated as not to require more than a passing 
notice The performances of the strolling mimes, on the 
other hand, with which we arc more especially concerned, 
must necessarily have been so varied in character as utterly 
to defy analysis. It i.s the glorj- of the true popular enter- 
tainer to be all things to all men ; to mingle every element 
of amu.sement which the human voice, face, and limbs can 
furnish with everj- adventitious aid which ingenuity and 
experience can provide in a jxirtablc form. The joculalcrcs, . The jocuU- 
the successors of the mimes, whose name they occasionally 
received, and like whom they .'•haved thdr heads (doubtless 
originall)’ for convenience’ sake, thus helping to produce 
that eternal type of the profes-sion which every actor, from 
the highest to the lowest, betrays\ were therefore of their 
nature Protean. The term may be taken to indude re- 
citers, singer.s, niu.sician,s, dancers, posturc-m.akcrs, buffoons, 
and actors of cverj' description, and doubtless frequently 
included all these characters in a single person. According 

‘ Klein, iii. 635 ; cf. h. 104 ; ii. 665. 

' * lb. iii. 636. Grimm b attempt (o JeduK tbe German popular Teligious 
plays from Geroianic pagatiikm cannot be accepted. See WilLcna, 0 $^k, der 
gmti. in DeutKlUand, p. 
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to the nature of their accomplishments, these entertainers 
would be welcome among high and low, at the court and 
in the castle, in the market-place and on the village-green. 

But as these purveyors of amusement associated them- 
selves with particular countries, and sought to gratify the 
higher as well as the lower tendencies of particular social 
devclopemcnts, their efforts gradually fell into more distinct 
forms, and their appellations began to assume distinct and 
different meanings. In France, to which it will suffice to 
miuMtiu confine our attention, the literary tastes of the higher 
France: classes had taken two principal diactions, in the \orth 

of an epical, in the South of a Ij’rical character. The age 
was an age of wars. Its social system everywhere a.sserted 
the personal, and ignored what had not yet become a 
national tie. In addition, chivalry had established its arti- 
ficial code, consciously devised to impose restraint during 
the pursuit of the two strongest of human passions, love 
and war. Under thc.se influences flourished the poetry of 
the troubadours and of tile trouvhrs. The home of the 
former was Provence, and here the chief duty of the 
jungkurs, as the joculatores were now called, was to accom- 
pany with music and song the Ij-ric recit.ilions of the 
masters who had taken them into their emploj'. In Nor- 
mandy, and the north of France generall)’, the trouvhes 
sang their chansons de geste, commemorative of decxls of 
war. . Efforts of this kind required a rather more elaborate 
training ; and the names of trourtres and jongleurs became 
all but interchangeable as indicating a profession. And 
both here, and afterwards in England, it was custoniarj’ for 
great personages to appoint jongleurs or wenestrels of their 
own {mittiskriales is the regular term for servants of the 
house, but the idea of unfreedom is not necessarily attached 
to it even in a much earlier period'), who at times en- 
joyed high esteem and po.sition, while others, who were 
without any such .special appointment, led a life of errantry 
from castle to castle. The intimate relation between the 
Norman dukes and barons and their minstrels may possibly 
have a Scandinavian origin, for the duty of the skald had 
I See Waiu, Dnoulu Vafaoutigtgtuhielat, ii. 15). 
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been to sing the warlike deeds of his lord. But while the 
minstrel proper accompanied his lord to the field, and 
shared with him the danger and the honour of his warlike 
exploits, the connexion between him and the humbler kind 
of entertainer, who was still the servant of the multitude 
rather than of a particular lord, cannot have been wholly 
forgotten, liivcry one remembers Taillefer, who furnished 
a treble prelude to the fight at Scnlac — of songs, of a 
juggling trick, and of self-sacrificing valour; but one of 
the chrf)niclers who recounts his heroic death calls him 
by the names which, in the mouths of churchmen, were 
terms of opprobrium 

The Norman Conquest brought to England a mixed 
variety of elements ; in the expedition itself a motley crew 
of adventurers had accompanied the Norman chivalry, and 
not only were they follow cd by families of emigrants, like 
that of the f.inioiw William tie Cogni'by, but the social, 
not to say the literary requirements of Me.s.sircs Boutc- 
vilain and Trussdiot cannot have uniformly lain in the 
direction of the ‘chansons do Katlemainc e do Rollant,’ 
which Tailltfer had sung ‘Ixfore the dukes.’ In other 
words, if for the gleemen or mu.sicians, who.se .simple strains 
h;id satisfied our r.ngli-.h ancestors, were substituted the 
minstrels who glorlfitd the deeds of their Norman masters, 
a multitude of mere strt>Uing performers of all kinds was 
ddubtlc.ss Iikewi.se gradually intnKiuccd. There seems 
e\'cry reason to beliexe that in France it.self the popular 
[lerformance.s of the stiolling_;<'//f4/rfr sur\'ived througliout. 
The romance-literature of the ago, further elevated by the 
growth of a new ct’cle of singular mor,al dignity 'the 
Arthurian), and the beginnings of the religious drama 
itself,' occupied the poets who composed for, and urtually 
themselves belonged to, tile higher cla.sscs ; and in the 
twelfth ami thirteenth centuric.s, .at all events, the tiouvhcs 
readily followed the monks in the composition of religious 


and in 
England. 


* ‘ cot ntmium <|ucm aobiUlalat/ 

And agnin— ^ 

‘IncUor-fftri mimv* coijrtoroinc dictn^.’ 

(Guy of Amiens.) See KrccmaQ‘!i Soniutn CowfMtfi iii. 47S, n 9 tt. 
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plays, which these had already practised in the eleventh. 
Such arc the works of Rutebcuf, to one of which (the 
TMophiU) I shall have a future occasion of returning. But 
there mu.st also have taken place profane performances in 
every sense of the term; and from these jmx, through 
the fftes dc r&nc and similar popular festivals, must be 
derived the first farces of the Basochc and the softies of 
the enfans sans souci, from which French comedy derived 
at least some of its elements, and the authors of which 
are not therefore to be primarily regarded as the 
descendants of the monks or of their secular fellow- 
labourers This would account for the double fact in the 
history of the French drama (which I cannot here further 
pursue), — that the religious drama in I'r.ince met with an 
early and vigorous cultiv.ition, and that already in the 
thirteenth centur}' the I'Vcnch stage had almost entirely 
emancipated itself from dependence on the Church to 
which it owed its new birth. Otherwi.se, it w’ould be 
hardly conceivable how in France pannly and witty tra- 
vesty should have established themselves .side by .siile of 
the religious drama in the sacred edifice ; though in the 
religious drama itself w.as found a basis for a national 
dramatic developcmcnt. The truth must be, that in the 


' 'S.hcxiyEntweklun^\ge^(k.ii.fr%inz.Trftt'oHit,\KZO', Kltin.iv 14, IIa}»onbach» 
f ill 414. The lay brutUcrh<XK\ of the lesion actcvl luvsltiiic^. 

The moralities of the tltrd, de la Sa^mhe r, were ihtu sc«u>us, the 

/arcti their humorous plavs. The latter aic to U ili-iiiijpiishtd liom the mi/aVs, 
which are entirely satirical, and in foim largcls ailif'oucat Abundant ex> 
amplcs of the last three spccio uill be found in the (irst three volumes of 
VkilleC le Due’s AM*.un Theatre iVowfwv. 'I he sjm.ciC’s wtic when iiilt n hanged 
between the diflfcicnt asvxutions. Aind. Gtschir/ife Jfr/rnnz Sa'tonalhteratur, 
i. 331 . The burlesquing of rcligwms rites, which was so popiilai 111 France and 
which scciDs to have had a By/atitine ongiu, was alsri otxa^ionnliy caincd on in 
Xltfland. ()f the Feast of Fools tiaers are said to be found in Lngland m the 
nlen of Henry IV, about which lime it i> tIiout;lil to hnic hten abolUhcd. 
The ceremony of the election of a lioy- Itishoji, whose rsipv lastwl from St. 
Kicholos’ to Innocent's, Day t6ih to jRlh t>f DcccrnWr). w'ast practised in 
achooK, os well as in parishes; and snrvivcil in the former down to the period 
of the Reformation. See Hone’s Annml dfytfenei Dt\ml<ed The Afau </ ttu 
Dntnkttrdu (Wright's RtUquiae AnHpiat, ii ao8) was proliably a men* literary 
sqnib. The ribaldry of mocli litanies, which caused so much trouble in the 
days of Lord Eldon, has been recently revivetl in connesioB with the attempls 
to establish what is pleasantly termed * the liberty of the Porks.' 
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absence of a united historical consdousness capable of 
producing a general national sympathy for pro&ne heroes, 
the sacred drama first supplied the materials on which the 
poets could work for the benefit of the nation at large'. 
But a lower class of entertainers had already understood 
how to furnish dramatic performances of a different 
kind ; and thus the history of the French drama became, 
and long continued, that of a struggle between theatrical 
associations severally representing its serious and its comic 
growths. 

Othemise in England, and, as it seems to me, for a very 
self-evident reason. It is certain that the Norman Con- 
quest brought to England the species of minstuls into 
which the joailatorcs had in Normandy and Northern 
France developed ; and it may be assumed, Ivjth that it 
likewise brought iierformcrs of a different and lower class, 
and that a distinction was not ahtaj's maintained between 
them. It is true, that in dwelling on the habit'' of courtiers 
in the twelfth century, John of Salisbury condemns tota 
is fa joiulatcnim scena^ : and says that histriones and mimi 
may not receive the sacred Communion'. But it is very 
doubtful whether he is referring to dramatic exhibitions 
or ae'tors piope'ily so calle-d*. On the one hand, there is 
no sign whatever of the efforts of the popular entertainers 
having assumed an independent dramatic form. We shall 
hear of religious plays as having been jKrfomicd at an 
early date in London ; but even if we are to .suppose them 
to have been performed by Instrumcs. these merely adopted 
a specie.s of performance wliiih they had certainly not intro- 
duced When in the thirteenth cciitur}’ tlic representation 
of religious plays hy liistnancs is condemned as improper. 

‘ C'f 1 ’ Allien. Ln Ijtt Fr<mra.'<r dr^ Ongtntf aiTXVlI^ Si-cIf. p. <19 where 
ft juilicious cuntui*.! isaraftw with the counexion U'twccii the (iitsk national 
epos and national tra(>(d}. One 01 tno Fiinch mjstenes on sukjei-ts front 
profane lilriaturv are mentioned Iiv Flart. « s P .S.t- 

* Klein, IV 105. Acconliiig to Moitev , Fnc/irS H’n/vr., 1 599, *WTicnJ of 
S tallm of actors and pinys, it soon appears that he is retailuig opuuoua of the 
fathers, and that his migd is upon riautus and Terence.' 

’ Worton, see, vi. 

* Cf. Wright, hUnJuetiai te OitUtr Ploft, p. vi. 
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they are evidently likewise to be regarded as merely the 
followers, though at the same time the rivals, of the clergy*. 
It will be long before we shall meet with English dramatic 
effo'ts of a popular character displaying independence of a 
religious origin ; and there is no possibility of connecting the 
Interludes, as we may connect the fanes and sotiics, with a 
previous secular growth. On the other hand, I am at a loss 
to discover in the remains of Anglo-Norman literature, 
whether Latin or French, any links connecting it with the 
early efforts of the actual English drama, — and this though 
it abounds in satire ^ The two religious dramas of Guil- 
humc Herman and Etienne (Stephen) Langton which 
all^orise the text from Holy .Scrij>turi;, * Righteousness 
and peace have kissed one another,’ &c., wriltcn, the former 
by order of an ecclesiastic (the Prior of Kenilworth), the 
latter by a clerical author, are indeed both in 1‘rench ; but 
they are b) be regarded as essentially aftergrowths of the 
religious literary drama, already tr.iced to its proper source. 

The reason is plain why the English drama could not 
as a popular growth spring from a foreign literarj- origin. 
atoouTthe century after the Norman Coniiiie.st our own litera- 

Eogiand. turc Seemed to be dead ; what .survived of it clung in form 
as in language to an e>bsoletc model 'the Saxon Chronicle) ; 
and the Norman min.strcls, or the lenglishnieii who .adopted 
the language of the conquerors in order to ingratiate them- 
^ selves with them, sang for mi English cars, I have not 

* Wart<»n (sec. vi) how the imniU ihe minsticK lo their 

and ihrou^): (hem ifecamc* ac'|i>ninte(l inni.iiiiii. '•(tMies In 
return, the iniriatrela miy have occabiuiialiy \«itnc^snI ihe jcifiinnancc of a 
reli^Hous drama. 

• In Lyrical Poets of the Tmi/ih PeHtuty I or, don, ifiyj) 

there seem<i to be no reference to dramatic lepicsinlatiims and (^ilh the 
exception perhajib nf the allegorical in die l.iUtr Alnm de Planctu 

Katurat) no element calling to mind the early di.inii. *i'lierc ['• nothing 
dramatic in any of the woikb of Walter M.ipc>. In the HtU'nmt Anthiaat^ i, 
134, there ib .1 slight dialogue lictuf<-n the Nunn, in 1 . irons -Lit. of MS. alxMit 
1300) nhich cannot fairly l>e called dramatic. I am not ac^piawUcd uith U 
Petit-Plet and the Uprtng and Winter menttuiud liy Klein, iv. lof ; but 1 demur 
to the Debate heiv/een the Pody and Soul being cflll^4dclef] dramatic ; nor can t 
coocuve of its being (as Klein i4ip}K>ses of thevc dialogue^) acted by Notnuuii 
jongletm in the castle before kni^ts and ladies. Xeiiher this dialogue, nor 
sUch os the Owl and ihe /ftghiingaU, or the Thrush and the ytghtingaU, can 
have been composed with any dramatic intenlion. 
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sought to deny that there may have been jongleurs who 
already at an early period sought the favour of English 
audiences or of English spectators. Outside the monas- 
teries, where, under the names of joculatores, lusores, tnitni, 
citkaristae, they were made welcome, and sang their gestes 
(hence jeslonrs in Chaucer), they would not have been 
intelligible to English cars; nor would the practice of 
translating the pieces of French minstrels into English 
seem to date from much before the close of the thirteenth 
century’. I therefore conclude that the strolling class of 
performers, who addressed themselves to the people at 
large, .sought to gratify either the car by music pure and 
simple, or the eye by pantomimic or other exhibitions such 
as have degraded the word joculatores [jongleurs) into the 
significance attaching to its present English form [jugglers). 
In short, there was no opportunity for their combining with 
these dramatic elements that which supplies food for the 
mind, until the religious drama furnished them at once with 
subjects of the widest^ poi>ularity, and possibly also with 
a reason for carrj-ing on their dialogue cither in the French, 
or, as it seem.s to me more likely, in the Latin tongue. 
Hut by the time they had more and more encroached upon 
the monks in thr- performance of religious j>lays. the period 
of amalgamation between the lower cicmch's at least of 
the Norman and English jmpulation had set in ; and when 
wc find the histriones in full activity, we may regard them 
as to all intents and purposes Englishmen. 

It is thus that J venture to answer the difiicult question 
as to the relation of the minstrels towards the origin of our 
drama. Their influence upon it I cannot in any sense 
regard as a primarj- one. The higher class of minstrels 
rcmainetl u[K)n the whole unconnected with it ; the lower, 
the histriones, greatly facilitated and speeded its popular 
beginnings, but are not to be in any essential sense num- 
bered among its originators. 

We have thus briefly traced to their historical source 
two contributory streams: the current which was to 

* Robert dc Biunnc (i'' ^ 1340) comptiuns of the stnngc M <l<>uu 
Engtuh of these tqtnblatians, AVuton. tec. lii. 
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absorb them descended from a more august height than 
either. 

It is well known what was the meaning attached by the 
Greeks to the term liturgy, — a service performed by an 
individual or an association of individuals on behalf of the 
community. This expression came to be applied by the ; 
Christian Church to the public performance of a religious 
office of paramount significance. The celebration of the ' 
Eucharist constituted that part of the religious worship ' 
of the early Christians to which only the instructed or 
iiiit'ated believers were admitted, while both the unbeliev- 
ing and the mere catechumens were excluded from it. In 
this part of the worship alone the highest truths of Chris- 
I tianity were adverted to or discussed ; hence in the Eastern 
I Church this office was callal the ‘ ilivine ’ nr the ‘ inj-siical ’ 
jliturg>'‘. As visibly representing the nork of reilemption 
and renewing it as a tufstfry, i.r. in its inner and moral 
' significance, it must at all times have been regarded as of 
unequalled importance. In the West it receivcil and genc- 
! rally retained the name of ‘ »iissn,’ or mass ; and from the 
jtime of Gregory the Great (590-6C4), though the {articular 
I Roman office may be of even earlier origin, cuiislituted 
the central act of public Christian worshij). ‘ In the wide 
dimensions,' says an ecclesiastical historian"’, ‘which in 
course of time the Mass as.suincd, there lies a grand, we 
are almost inclined to say an artistic idea. A dramatic 
progression Is percc{>tiblc in all the symbolic {>rocesses, 
from the appearance of the celebrant priest at the altar 
{introitus) and the confession of sins, to the Kyric FMison, 
and from this to the grand doxology {Gloria in ExcrUis), 
after which the priest turns w ith the Dominus vobiscum to 
the congregation, and calls upon it to pray {Oremus). We 
next hear the reading of the liipistle and the Gospel. 
Between the two actions or acts intervcne.s the graduate 
(a chant), during which the deacon ascends the ambon 

' Falmer, Oripia$ tbmrgkai, i. 3 ; 31. 

’ Hagenliach, EircitngtickichU, ii. 65-66. It is worth rcmrmhfring that 
in the execution of the Ordo Rtimantu the vanona Churches preserved 
national peculiarities. Ebert, p, 18. 
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{kctorium). With die Hallclttia concludes the first act 
{missa cateckumenorum) ; and then ensues the Mass in a 
more special sense [missa fidelinm), which begins with the 
recitation of the Creed of the Church [Credo). Apin a 
Domhius vobistum and a prayer, whereupon the offertorium 
(offering], and, accompanied by further ceremonies, the con~ 
sccration; and the mysterious change of substance takes 
place amidst the adoration of the congregation and the 
prayer for the quick and the dead ; then the touching , 
chant of the Agnus Dei, followed by the communion itself, j 
which is succeeded by pra)'er and thanksgiving, the salu- 1 
tation of peace, and the benediction’ I 

Now, without refining too much, — a danger undoubtedly 
to be avoided in the discussion of this subject, — it is obvious ^ 
that we hav c in this liturgy of the Mass a dramatic action, j 
in part paiitomimically presented, in part aided by both 
epical and lyrical elements. It has a beginning which is! 
at the .'amc time an explanation of its cause, a central 1 
action (tlie immolation and conscemlion), and a clo.se. I 
Tlic remark seems therefore strictly correct, that for the j 
step from the mj’stcry of the hturg)’ to the liturgical 
mystery-drama nothing is needed but th*' dramatic inten- 
tion .So long .is the reality of the central action (for .such 
the immolation ixisscsses for the believing spe 'talor) causes 
everything else to be regarded as merely an adjunct to it, 
the mystery will preponderate over the drama ; so soon as 
the adjuncts begin in any degree to emancipate themseivc.s 
from their original character as such, the play w ill prevail 
over the mysterj'. 

The fiintflfiiiniital element in the Mass lies in the fir'.l 
instance in the action of the officiating priest. I abstain 
from enquiring too closely into the typic.il significance of 
the several things done by the priest in the course of the 
liturg)', of the cruciform gestures of his arm.s, the breaking 
of the bread, the dipping of the bread in the cup, the com- 
munication. 

The ejtiral element lies in the portions of Scripture read 
to the congregation, of which there arc two kinds — the 
‘ Kkw, IT. a. 
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Apostle or Prophet (Epistle) and the Gospel. Originally 
it would seem as if it had been customary to read portions 
of the Law, Prophets, Psalms, Epistles, and Gospels ; but 
in the Western Church the Lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment were often omitted, and the Psalm was then placed 
between the Epistle and Gospel. Even at the pre.sent day, 
the Roman liturgy on particular days prefixes Lessons from 
the Old Testament to the Epistle and Gospel, and these 
lessons are followed by a Psalm 
! The lyrical element is to be sought in those portions of 
•the service which arc prescribed by the antiphonary, as the 
portions of Scripture to be read arc prescribed by the 
lectionary. The antiphonary furni.shed the anthems or 
verses for the beginning of the Communion, the offertory 
and other salient pa.s.sage.s of the office \ The congregation 
is in these pas.sages expected to join l)y certain responses; 
and the element of dialogue is accordingly introduced into 
the liturgy, Thi.s practice is further fostered by it.s intro- 
duction into the supplementary seivice of prayer termed 
the litany ; these litanies cither preceded or followed the 
liturgy, and they were generally accompanied by proces- 
sions. In the litany was introduced, in the Wc.stem Church 
from about the seventh or eighth century, the invocation of 
saints’, lyric addresses to whom accordingly constituted from 
a comparatively early period a [)art of religious worsliip. 
tlirir lie- There were tlius three directions in which it was po.ssible 
rdopnnait, liturgy to develope itself and to admit popular 

elements. The language of the service being in Latin, it 
was likely soon to seek new attractions for the eye as 
well as for the ear. At a very early pdriod, certainly 
already in the fifth century, it was usual to add to 
public worship on special occasions living pictures of 
scenes from the Gospel, such as the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Marriage of Cana, the Death of the Saviour^. 
Still earlier, great attention seems to have been paid 

' Palmer, u. <. ii. 48. ' Ib. joS, 

’ Pslmer, L 179. In the reigns of Edward Vt and Elinheth all processions, 
except (he perambulxtiuns on Kogation days, were piohibilcd. lb. ti. 97 

* Klein, ir. 11 ; Ebert, p. 18. 
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to the antiphonary songs; and when the tableaux were 
introduced, such songs doubtless accompanied their pre- 
sentation. That into these tableaux a certain degree of 
action gradually introduced itself, was of its nature in- 
evitable. But tableaux and .songs only formed a portion, an 
illustrative portion if^ 1 may use the term, of the mystery' 
of which the liturgy itself was the expression. Thus, in 
a special trcati.se composed by John of Bayeux, bi.shop of 
Avranches, on the liturg)' of the Norman Church in the 
eleventh century, the mysteries represented in church are 
viewed as a component part of the liturgy '. 

It cannot be .stated with certainty when the important 
.step wa.s first taken of connecting the epical part of the 
liturgy with the spectacular and to st»me degree panto- 
mimical adjunct.s, as well as with the Ij-rical, which it had 
already received. We arc, however, told by an ecclesiastic 
of the tenth centiiiy, that it was customary on Chri.stmas 
Day, after the Te Deum, to perform the vfficc of the Shep- 
herd.s, others of the same kind, such as that of the Infants 
(Innocents (jf Bethlehem), the Star, the Sepulchre, being 
celebratal each in its .season'. Thus these offices must 
have been brought into direct connexion with the Gospel 
of the day, of which in fact they repre.sented a vLnble repe- 
tition, in which as a matter of course prie''ts were the actors 
and tile church the scene, while the part plaj-cd by the 
congregation was confined to lyrical responses at particular 
passages of the proceedings. The text however, as sjioken 
by the actors them.sc-Ives, wa.s short, containing only suffi- 
cient to connect the steps in the action, and consisting to 
a great degree of questions and answers. The earlie.st 
Latin mysteric.s of this description preserved to us are to 
be ascribed to the twelfth, or jierhaps even to the eleventh 
century ; they are of course in Latin, and they are of French 
origin. Their subjects are taken from the New Testament 
and from the legendary history of St. Nicholas’. The 
three Latin plays ascribed to Hilarias, a monk of English 
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* Sec the quotation rrom Geibect WilLens, m.t., p. 5, nstr 4; cf. Ebert, », 1. 

* They ore printed in Wright’a Eurfy Myoriei. 
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THE ORICm OF THE ENGLISH DEAMA. 


birth and the pupil of Abelard, are, if his, of the former 
half of the twelfth century ; they arc in Latin, with occa- 
sional French refrains ; their subjects are partly Scriptural, 
partly from the legend of the same saint. These are the 
t-arJiest religious dramas preserved to us ; for there seems 
no reason to assign an earlier date to the mystery, partly 
in a half-I*rovcnf;al dialect, of TIu Foolish Virgins'. 

In the further dcvelopement of the mystery-drama two 
tendencies are to be noted, the progress of which to their 
inevitable consequences may be said to comprehend the 
entire history of the subject. The one is the gradual sub- 
stitution of the vernacular for the Latin longue. This 
substitution was at first confined to the choral responses 
of the congregation ; it was then introduced into the 
speeches of certain of the characters (as they may be 
called) in the action of the mystery-drama. This mi.xturc 
occurs in the plays of Hilariu.s, and in the myslcry of 'flu 
Foolish J'irgins aforesaid. The French mystery of La 
Risurration (twelfth century) is regarded as the first ri li- 
gious drama in the vulgar tongue ; its character is de.scribed 
as distinctly recitative, i.e. it was not represented by action, 
but by persons .standing still '. The .second is the joining 
together of a whole series of mysteries on different inci- 
dents of the Gospel history into one’. Thi.s joining to- 
gether is at first only roughly effected ; its final result is 
the Collective Mystery, the lorm in which the ])rincipal 
[ English efforts of the mystery-drama appear. 

Before noticing these, it is, however, neces.siiry to add 
yet one or two more general remarks. A legitimate 

* Wright’), Sarly My^ltrin. The Easter mystery {nilili^eil at Toan by 
Luzarchc. and described liy Moland, Onf'mn Liii. Ht la t’lanu, p. i.tl uv?-< ^ 
a good specimen nt the eailiest kiml uf m)sti'r\.<1mmn. iierrurnii-d m the ntiotu 
parts of the church, the congregaUon jouiing in the cnntludin)' Tt Ham. 

’ Klein, iv. 14. Eliert. p. ii*. points out how kiiice the eleienth century the 
semscular had by mcaio of the »o.callcd Efniola faxtoa teen inltoUuccd into 
the liturgy itself. These were songs gctierally relerring to the mirnyrdoin of 
!5t. Stephim. Sec Andtn Tkialrt Fraiif. wil. i Introd p. vii. 

* Already perceptible in theeaulirst (ierman iKnisiiigen) mysteriei, dencritied 
by Wright, p. Tiii, and Wilkeiu (who Ihinka the date uf the eleventh century 
the earliest that can be nsramed for them, and a later dale more piobabk), p. g 
uyy. They arc partly in Latin, partly in Gennan. 
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and fixed, that it was necessarily borrowed by the morali- 
ties. Elements of the moralities, abstract figures, wHl 
hovever frequently be found to occur in the mysteries and 
miracle-plays. • 

The main elements which contributed to the progress 
of the popular drama which had arisen out of the liturgy 
I have thus been established. It is unnecessar>’ to pursue 
their operation in detail. In the natural order of tilings, 
in consequence of the greater length of the plays, their 
[more elaborate paraphernalia, and the increasing number 
of the spectators, representations began to take place' 
outside the church as well as inside', and in the vulgar''', 
tongue in jirefereiice to the Latin. I’lays treating of the 
legends of saint.s were less dependent on their connexion 
with the service of the Church than mysteries proper ; and 
as lay a.ssuciatiun.s, guilds and schools in particular, had 
each its saintly patron, they .soon began to act plays in 
his honour in their own halts or the vicinitj' of them. The i 
services of professional mimes could hardly fail to be em- 
ployed. La.stl)’, as the clergy allowed the introduction into 
the religious dramas acted or superintended by them of 
scenes and characters of a more or less trivial description, 

I as certain characters acquired a conventional and marked 
manner of representation or .speech {c.g. Herod), as the 
devils and their chief advanced to prominence, and had to 
be made hideous or contemptible in order to inspire instan- 
taneous antipathy, the comic clement could not fail to 
as.sert itself. Here the traditions of popular entertainments 
would, in France at all events, be at hand with their in- 
fiuence, and contribute to give a profane character to what 
could no longer be regarded as essentially a jrart of reli- 
gious worship. 

Such— and I think it unnecessary to follow the process 
into its details — were some of the causes contributing to 
the inevitable result that the clergy began to lose their 
control over the performances which their order had origin- 
ated, and to become seriously divided as to their expediency.* ' 
A memorable attempt was however made in the middle of 

‘ Thu wu ordered by Pope Inoocent HI io laio. Htgenbach, 
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the thirte.enth century to sanctiry>inore emphatically to a 
religious use a popular taste which was fast outgrowing the i 
purposes for which it had been at first encouraged. This (origin of 
attempt connects itself with the endeavour to bring home I 
to popular consciousness the central doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. I refer of course to the institution by Pope 
Urban IV, in the year 1 264, of the festival of Corpus Christi, «> 64 - 
the office for which was composed by the Angelic Doctor, 

St. Thomas Arjuinas, of whose teaching it has been said 
that he ‘sought to make the supernatural significance of 
the doctrine of the Church accessible to the natural intelli- 
gence, without at the same time in anj' way analysing that 
doctrine into something natural or comprehensible'.’ But 
Prjpe Urban having died in the same year, the celebration 
of the festival was interrupted for nearly half a century'; 
until it was renewed, under Pope Clement V, by a decree of 
the Council of Vienne, so memorable in political as well as j 
ecclesiastical history \ The siiecial features of the festival | 
of Coqnis Christi were the distinct proclamation of the 
Creed of the Church, and the exhibition in procession of 
the symbol of the mj’stery of the Incarnation. With this 
latter feature the plaj s which it became U'ual to exhibit on j 
this festival seem to have been closely connected; hence, 
the term /'rrcissas is frequently applied to the plays them- 
selves. But on the dcvelo|)cmcnt of the drama the fact 
that the mj’siery to which the festival was .sacred was not I 
in itself immediately adajrtcd for rcpre.scntation, would j 
apjKar to liave hatl the clTect of extending the range and | 
suggesting a wider choice of dramatic subjects ; especially 1 
tnw'ard.s the close of the Middle Ages, Old Testament sub - 1 
jeets w'ere treated with gre.at frequency at Corpus Chri.sti. { 

The institution of lhi.s festival seems to have exercised a [ Gowr*) 
very marked iitfluence upon the early progress of the drama | 
in the country in which alone I propose to trace its course. 

j dniniy 


* nagrnlniSi, il. 4)5. 

* It wa> the troulilons time of the Imtimgnmm in the Empire (IJ$4-117I) 
Mid of the commencement of the ntnigglcs between the I'apacy ud Feuce, 
which ended with the transfer of the Holy Sec to Avignon (1309), 

* It sbolikhed the Older of the TempUn. 
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What has been already said must suffice as a general intro- 
duction to my special subject. The drama of other 
countries will hencefortli only be noticed in so far as it 
contributed with more or less directness to shape the course 
r'f our own. It may however be briefly stated, that from 
reasons already indicated, the drama in France already in 
die thirteenth century almost entirely emancipated itself 
from the Church ; and that the French theatrical associa- 
tions, whose tendencies were not only rival but ctmjlicting, 
continued in activity down to the period of the lienascencc, 
I when under literary influences a new era began to open, 
j endeavouring, as is usual with new eras in I'rance, to make 
I tabula rasa of what had gone before. The early religious 
j dramas of both Italy and Spain are considerably later in 
j date, so far ;is we are aciiuaioted with them, th.in either the 
French or our own. No Italian tnystcr)’ has been jueserved 
from an earlier date tlwn 1243 ; no Spani.sh from either die 
thirteenth or the fourteenth century, though it i.s clear that 
such e.\isted in a variety of forms '. l)n the otlier hand,’ in 
Germany there seems no doubt that both the plaj's which 
it was usual to perform at Chri.stmas and tho.se which were 
generally exhibited at lia.ster belong in their origin to about 
the twelfth century. In the iMiddle Ages F.aster was by far 
the more popular as a .'eason for dramatic performancc.s, — 
a circumstance to be attributed not only to obvious con- 
siderations of temjieraturc, but also to the fact that Faster 


‘ The origiun as well as Ihc dcTclc|)cmciit of lioth the Ii.nlian anil the 
Spanish drama have been tiaceil with ratienie fulness h) Khin in Ihc fou'lh and 
succeedinf; volumes of bis woik, to which 1 have alreadj fiiquintl) iifenid. 
The labour which its autlior lias bestowed on it is so ennrniinis. that he mtj 
well he pardomd occasionally eccentricities both of espicssion and com- 
bination. That his general view of the origin of the liMm.! is just, 1 ventiiie at 
the same time to licliesc; and 1 have not sciupled to adopt some of his 
theories. — For a brief account of the origin of the Sjianisli tlr.nna, as sjiiinging 
from religious sources and wholly unconnected with the ancient Roman theatre, 
see also Ticknor’s History tf Sfanisk Lilfraluri. chap xiii — It is, by the bye, well 
knm^n that in .Spain mysteries arc by no means things of the past ; 1 remember 
comparing with the Oherammergau Play the Sacrada Passiu y Mori dt Ntr.trt 
Snyor Jm-Crist, which professed to be prepared for representation in the 
principal theatres of the kingdom, being published (at Barcelona) by a digs 
Billed ecclesiastic. The Spanish play lean^ to me much inferior to the recent 
vetsioas of the German. 
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is by far the more ancient festival in the Christian Church, 
and that in dramatic significance the subject of the Passion 
far sur]>asscs that of the Nativity. Corpus Christ! plays 
arc likewise to be noted ; while the Ascension, Assumption, 
and Whitsuntide plays arc to be regarded as extensions of 
the Easter plays. It is curiou.s, by the way, that the advent 
of the Reformation reversed the relative popularity of the 
Easter and Christmas plays, partly perhaps in consequence 
of the importance attached in the former to the laments of 
the lilessed Virgin. With the revival of Catholic feeling in the 
seventeenth centur}', and the continued cultus of the Ele-sscd 
Viigin in this and the eighteenth, the Easter plays recovered 
their preferential po-silion, being now tinged with a senti- 
mental character, whicli found its vent in allegories and in 
external effects, while the incident of the Resurrection itself 
was tre<'ited with relative slightness. The first edition of 
the Oberammergau Play, the peculiar origin of which is well 
known, though due to Iknedietinc monks, seems to have 
borne unini.siakeable traces of the influence of the Jesuit 
school of tlieology, which was paramount in Bavaria and 
in Catholic (ierm.iny generally in the latter half of the 
Thirty Years' War. By the side of the mysteries proper 
the (ieniwiis in the fourteenth centur>- became familiar 
with {>I.ays ceieijrating the legends of .saints— such as St. 
Catharine and St. Dorothy — miracles in the .-.tricler sen.se of 
the term ; and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it 
became usual to select from legendary lore subjects of 
historical imprprtancc, whether general or local, .so that the 
transition to the historical drama became easy. While the 
moral element finds a place in the history of the early Ger- 
man drama, it only exceptionally connects itself with the 
lyrical and epical ]>oetry of the minstrels ; and its growth is 
in this respect analogous in its earlier stages to our own. 
But the developement of the German drama from the 
ecclesiastical basis, where like ours it had its beginnings, was 
less fortunate. The attempts made in those parts of 
nation which were seized by the spirit of the Reformation to 
put new wine into the old bottles, and to create a national 
drama, though interesting and connecting themselves as 
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will be seen with the English drama in its greatest period, 
remained practically abortive as a literary movement *. 

TJje peculiar political and social condition in which 
England found itself in the period succeeding the Norman 
Conquest could not fail directly to affect the developcmcnt 
experienced in this country by the Norman gift of the 
religious drama. At the time when the drama came among 
us— for I have already shown that before the Norman 
Conquest we had neither po.sscs.scd it nor shown any 
tendency towards it — there i.s every reason to believe that 
mysteries and miracle-plays as popular performances still 
remained in the hands of the clergy, while miracle-plays 
alone were occasionally produced as literary works by 
ecclesiastical hand.s. Hut there existed in England after the 
Conquest a class of performers of a professional character, 
who must naturally have been promi)t to seize upon a 
popular form of entertainment and to impress the possibility 
of its reproduction practicallj' iiix)n the secular public. 
Ecclesiastics, therefore, or persons connected with the Church, 
introduced the drama into England ; they comjxjscd the 
first dramas produced in England, and performed them 
themselves, or caused them to be performeii by their pupils ; 
but the histrioues .soon followed in their footsteps, and 
members of the community at large in the footsteps of the 
histrioncs. 

The first play of which we have nominal mention as 
acted in England is, as has been already stated, the l.udus 
dc S. Katharina, which the Norman ( k-offrey, who after- 
wards became Abbot of St. Albans, caused to be acted at 
Dunstaple about the year ino. Of this play we know 
nothing, except that the writer who mentions it (Matthew 
Paris in his Lives of the Abbots of .f/. Albans) .says that it 
was a play of the kind ‘quem miracnla vulgariter appellainus.’ 
Matthew Paris wrote about 1 240 ; and as there is no reason 

‘ Of the early German religious plays an account wilt t>e found in Dr. C. 
Wilkens’ Oesehickli dtr gtisiliehn SjiAi m Dailuhlajut (Gottingen, 1872). 
I may here add (hat It would seem from an interesting article in the Acadmf 
lApril tjth, 1873), by Mr. A. J. Patterson, that in Hungary there it a 
strange gap between the lituigical mystery and the secular dmma, apparent^ 
anbtidg^ as is the Romance and Teutonic West by the dramatic mysteiy. 
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to suppose that any progress had taken place in the 
miracle-plays in the interval, we are justified in assuming 
that this play of St. Katharine was essentially of the .same 
kind as the religious plays which we possess in Latin and in 
French from the twelfth century. Its subject, and the fact 
that it was acted by the pupils of the school which Geoffrey 
‘expected,’ and acted by them in ‘copes' borrowed for the 
purpose, connects it with the literaiy religious drama which 
had flourished in the monasteries since the time of Hros- 
witha ; whether it was in Latin or in French it is impos.siblc 
to determine. As the play was not (according to the 
testimony of Bulaeus) regarded as a novelty, w'c may assume ; 
that in the Kngli.sh mona-steries after the Conque.st such 1 
plays were not unfrcqucntly acted ; and at first at least they ' 
must have usually been in Latin. I 

William Fit/.-Stephen, who wrtrtc about half a century ' Loodon 
before M.itthew Paris, states, in reference to the period of 
about 1170-1182, that London, in-stead of theatrical spec- 
tides and .scenic plays (such as those of Rome i. r.), has 
pla)’s of a more .sacred character : rcpracscnhUicnes tniram- 
lortm tjuiw snneti confissorcs operati sunt,stu repraesmtatioHCS 
passionnm quihus ilaruit (oustantia marfynm'. Here 
again it is impossible to determine in what language these 
plaj’s were conipo.^ed ; nor does it appear by whom they 
were performed ; the probability must be in favour of Latin | 
plays, acted b)' ecclesiastics. In 1258 however a prohibition ' Prof«ai«aai 
occurs ‘ of the plays of liistrioihs being seen, heard, or 
performed before abbot or monks ; which proves that the 
itinerant ijerformers had by this time seized the new 
opportunit)'. \\’hether they performed in English cannot 
be determined ; it seems however probable ; and if .so. it 
may be regarded as a curiou-s coincidence that in a year 
when the native tongue was receiving an acknowledgment 
of a wholly unprecedented character — 1258 is the year of 
the English Proclamation made in the name of Henry III — 
the clerical authorities should, in one instance at least, be 


* Quoted from the Vila S. Tlamat Anhtf. r Nan. ^Beeket) b) Collier, i. 1. 

* Quoted fiom the Anaalti BartanoHit , 16. p. j. 
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found interfering with these humble but effective agents of 
its progress. 

This period may therefore be regarded as that in which 
the drama was in England still mainly under the control 
and management of the eleigy. The miraclc-plays acted 
by them or under their superintendence were doubtless, 
whether w’rittcn in Latin or in French, of French origin, 
and differed in no essential degree from their prototypes. 
The plays, already mentioned, produced by Guillaume 
Herman and Ktiennc (Stephen^ Langton, in the middle 
and towards the dose of the twelfth century, were the 
earliest specimens produced on English soil, though in the 
French language, of the theological morality; in them 
there seems to be no element leading onw.irds to a luitional 
growth, and the later monilities start from a fresh basis. 

The direct connexion between the clergj’ ami the miracle- 
plays continued, if not (luite to the l.ast, at all events 
till the period when tho.se pla}s were about to be suj>er- 
.seded by the beginnings of the rt'giil.ir fimm.a ; Itishop Hale, 
the author of our first Chronicle History, was the author 
of our last miracip-play, or at liast of tin last preserxed 
to us (in 1538): and the ltiu<rfs, minstxlh. and jocatorn 
enjoyed the ‘adjutorium Conventiis’ in the reigns both 
of Henry VII and Henry VllI'. Hut different opinions 
were held at different times among the clergv', l'>oth .as to 
the propriety of these pl.iys in tlienisel\-es. and .is to the 
propriety of participation in them b>’ ecdesi.istics. The 
Mamd drs Pechies, by William of ^Vaddington, translated 
into English by Robert Mannyng of Brunne in J 303. under 
the title of Handlyng Synnt, slates that the clergy are for- 
bidden to ‘ make or se ’ miracles, but that they m.ry ' play 
the Rcsurreccyn' in church, and the Nativity'. From the 
fourteenth century wc have a sermon, by no means devoid 
of pow'cr, against ‘ miraclLs playinge ’ in general ' ; and from 
the fifteenth (in which however Lydgate, the monk of 


i 
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' CoIUer, ii. 136; A. 14J, As to llishop Rale vid. chn|i ii I chall give 
my rcawns below for (binking ibal the Towneley tod Coventty pUyt were 
written by monki. 

* Cotlitf , L & 
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Buty, composed pageants 'from the Creation’) a saP>^cal 
poem against the ‘free mynours' and their miracle-}>l*ys» 
in which the pious confidence is expressed that the friars 
will in due season bum in reality, as they now occasic*>*aHy 
bum in character, in a ' cart made al of fyre,’ on the sf^ffc '• 
In the sixteenth century, Cardinal Wolsey interfered wifh th* 
playing of monks ; and in 1 542 Bishop Bonner prohil^‘tcd 
ail plays in churches in his diocese; but the practice ?cem3 
to have lingered on till near the close of the century’. 

But, as has been already stated, an impulse was given 
by the Church itself tf) the performance of religious plays 
by the institution <jf the festital of Corpus Christi * 
it was very soon after this event that, according to a 
ful tniditum, miracIc-plays were performed in an Engli‘>h 
town by the trading-etsmjmnies. How soon the exi^iiipli^ 
of Chester \v,is followed, or indeed whether it was 
cipated, hy other I'ingli'h towns, wc do not know’; th*-* | 

mention of plays exhibited by the companies at Co\'‘-’iitO' j 
is a-, late as 1416. Fioin the close of the thirteenth! and 
through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the instif“fio*t 
tlourislud in a large number of English towns — at Cli‘!®fc*'> 
Coventi}, York, Newcastle-on-T>nc, Leeds, Lancaster, 
Breston, Kendal, W)inondhani, Dublin, and I-ondoii> the, 
performeis King usually the members of the tradingt'Corn* 
panies, at times other btidies, in London the ]Xirish cU’i'k-s’. 

Before pioceexling to illustrate the nature of pD}'® of 
this tleseriiJtion whieh have been prese-rwd to us ’t 
nece-ssary to make one or two remarks more 
applicable to all. 

Their usual name was miracic-flars or 

the te'rm »i)if,’rus not being cmplojed in England, ^'^'-t 
their character is essentially that of the plajs tenned 
Hij’sUrit i in France ; and there is no distinction to be drawn 
in manner of treatment between the popular inysteriC® 
miracles (if we thus continue to distinguish them acc^i'ifiig 
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' Rtli^iuat Athjuiu, i 3ja. * Colltcr, u. < 45 -®- 

• In CoTOwTiU iniraclc-plajs were jierfonnwl in th» native Cjninc »t 

an earlj date TJiree of those, the language of which is stated to 1 ® 

the fourteenth century, have iieen jircaervcd and edited by Mi. Edvrin Bonis. 
See Murley, EngbJi K’nltn, I'. 
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to their subject) in England They contain elements of the 
moralities, and in one instance we meet among them with a 
morality proper, according to the definition given above. 
But as the moralities have an origin of their own, though 
their form was moulded by the example of the miracles, 
they will more appropriately be treated of separately. 

The individual plays were usually called pageants, a name 
derived from the vehicle on which they were exhibited. 
The word is spelt in every imaginable way, but as to its 
derivation from the root of the Latin pango and the Greek 
irjyn/iu (whence pagina, pegma, Tnjyiia) there can be no 
doubt. 

In their origin many of the individual plays arc doubtless 
'**' founded on French models; others are taken directly from 
the text of Scripture, from thcApociyph.il Gospils, and from 
the legends of tlic saints. Hut the distinctive characteristic 
of the Engli.sh religious plays is their combination into 
caUecth'c series, exhibiting the whole course of llible history, 
the Creation to the Day of Judgment : these as such 
^re essentially original national creations, not tran'Iations or 
fven indirect copies of French or any other fmeign works'. 

Mdof ' The method of performance of these plays h.is been 
frequently described ; nor i.s it jiart of my purpose to enter 
into a detailed description of it. One cxtr.tct will suffice 
instead of many to give a general notion of the general 
machinery and apparatus of our jirimitive -st.ige. ‘The 
otancr of these playes were, every company h.id his^xigiant, 
or p'te, ws** pagiants wearc a high scafold w'th ; lowmcs a 
higher and a lower, upon 4 wheclcs. In the lower they 
apparelled themselves, and in the higher row me they 
played, bcingc all open on the tope, that all bchoulders 
might heare and sec them. The places where they played 
them was in every streetc. They begane fust at the Abay 
gates, and when the first p^iantc was jil,v)efl, it wa.s 
wheeled to the highc crossc before the Mayor, and so to 

* From a M.*!. extract from Fbert’s yakrimtk, vol i , kiiiilly lomiaonlcatci) to 

me by Dr Brcymann. To thi; French StyMirt du tml Tt^iamtHi parts of the 
Cheacr PUvs acre probably indrbtnl ; nnj this mny l>r rrjjiiiilnl at to vmt 
Gooktituting an cxceptioa to the ttsIcoicBt in the text. 
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every streete, and soe evcty strcete had a pagiant playing 
before them at one time, tiU all the pagiantes for the daye 
appointed wearc played, and when one pagiant was neere 
ended, wordc was broughtc from streete to strcete, that soe 
they mighte come in place thereof, cxcccdinge orderlye, and 
all the streetes have their pagiantes afore them all at one time 
playcinge togcather ; to sc w‘ch playes was great resorte, 
and also scafoldcs and stages made in the streetes in those 
places where they determined to playe theire pagiantes'.’ 

It seems to have been usual to prefix to the plays a 
species of general prologue spoken by heralds of one kind 
or another. The performance was not always strictly 
confined to the stage ; we shall meet with horsemen riding 
up to the scaffold and taking part in the action ; and in one 
of the plays’ there is the direction: 'Here Erode ragis in 
the jMgond and in the strete also.’ As a rule, however, the 
moveable stage sufficed ; nor is there any proof that it was, 
as in France, divided into three platforms with a dark 
cavern at the .side of the lowest, approiJriatcd respectively 
to the Heavenly Father and his angels, to saints and 
glorified men, to mere men, and to souls in hell. Hell- 
mouth, however, was an English as 'veil as a French 
institution ; and great care was doubtless bestowed on 
presenting it with more or less claboiat'on. Fire was 
occasionally displ.iyed within it 1‘ it",’ says an entry relating 
to the DraiK-r’s I’ageant at Coventry ‘ payd for kcp>’ing 
of fyer at htU mothc . . . iiijrf.’) ; but the introduction of 
‘ yerthequakes ’ seems to belong to the degeneracy of the 
religious drama. Of tlie costumes we have sufficiently de- 
tailed accounts ; they doubtless differed very considerably in 
richness, in jxirt they were conventional ; divine and saintly 
personages were distingui.slicd by gilt hair and beards; Herod 
was dressed as a Saracen ; the demons were hideous heads*; 


Sccncrf 


* Arclulenccn Rojpm’ (d. IJ95) ttcctmnt of the Whitstm plays at Chester, 
quoted by Shaiy), DtMrIiaiim cm tkt Pagtamt^ «r Dnmatte NyVtrUt aaeitmtlf 
ftrjxirnui at Catmtrj, pp. 17-18, 

* The PagtCHl tff sitarnum and Tajlm at Coseotiy, is Sharp, p. 107. 

» Ib. p. 73. 

* Hodge, u Onmanr Onrioift Needle, gtTes a auSaeiitly diattBCt deaoiptioa 
of die Deril, as he appeared in diese pkya. CC Shaipt p. 38. 

D 
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the souls wore white and black coats according to their 
kind, and the angels gold skins and wings*. 

Abundant details of this description will be found in Mr. 
Sharp’s account of the Pageants performed by the Coventry 
trades, together with all necessary information as to the cost 
of the performances. But it is perhaps in general advisable 
not to dwell too much on these external points, and thereby 
indulge the sense of the grotesque, at the risk of overlooking 
the more important features common to all or nearly all 
these plays. It was not, except as will be seen in occasional 
or incidental points, any but a scricrus spirit which pervaded 
I them. The ludicrous, where it was introduced, was far more 
generally introduced as a foil, than pursued as a main 
object ; and of what strikes us as ludicrous, most is only 
homely and ita'if. The chief interest of these plays, as has 
been well said *, was in Kngland, as in Germany, tragic. 
This v.as in thorough accordance with the temperament of 
our nation, and with the character of its native literature. 
The gaiety of France, which is the gaiety of Chaucer, was 
in England only domesticated in a class ; and that class was 
cither by descent or by association of a foreign growth. At 
the same time the grossness of many passages in these phq’s 
is of indigenous origin ; and indicates the tardy jwogress of 
aesthetic culture, rather than an absence of moral sentiment. 

Of EniSglish Collective Mysteries, as they may be appro- 
priately termed, three series have been prescr\'ed. In the 
form in which they have come down to us, these three 
series appear to belong respectively to the fourteenth, 
the fifteenth, and the sixteenth century. I pritcecd to 
say a few words concerning each scries, in the chrono- 
logical order indicated. 

To the Towttchy Plays, or Mysteries^, as it has been 

* At Oberammergau, where the costumes were said to be under the super- 
intendenoe of Munich artists, the Asgcl at the Sepulchre won: white kid 
gloves. 

* Motley, Engttth Writtn, i. 355. 

* Tkt ToumAty Myaeriu (Surtees Society, 1836). The editors are not 
named, but are stated by Lowndes to have been Dr. Kainc and Mr. James 
Goidon. A good glossary accompanies the plays, which ate preceded by 
a brief Introduction ; the absence of notes is to be regretted. 
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usual to term them, an even earlier date than the four- 
teenth century may perhaps be assigned ; but such evidence 
as that of a passing allusion to costume ' is hardly suffi- 
cient ground for a conclusion as to chronology. The sup- 
position (of Douce) that these plays were composed in the 
reign of Henry VI or Edward IV seems to have been 
formed on general grounds. The curious circumstance, 
that in the Magnus Ilcrodcs King Herod ends by saying 
that he ‘can no more I'ranchc’ (he has previously used 
a French phrase : ‘ IV/ ditizatue doutance^ i.c. fai dit 
sans doiitancf), may point to a French origin of this 
particular play ; on the other hand, Herod, like Octavian 
in the Chester Plays {vide infra), may talk French in 
order to indicate his royal station, in which case the 
origin of this play can hardly be dated later than the 
fourteenth century ^ 

The Toxvnelcy Plays take tlieir name from the cir- 
cumstance that the MS. in which they have been pre- 
served formed part of the library of To\ynelcy Hall 
in Lancashire. According to what appears to have been 
a tradition in the Townclcy family, the volume had 
formerly belonged to the ‘Abbey of W.ldkirk near Wake- 
field.’ Though there was never any such Abbey, nor so 
far as is known any place of the name near Wakefield, 
there is in that neighbourhood a place called Woodkirk, 
where there was a cell of Austin Friars, in dcpcndance on the 
great hou.se of St. Oswald at Nostcl. There were fairs 
at Woodkirk from an early date up to the time of the 
Reformation ; and as the local allusions in the plays are 
plentiful, they may be presumed to have been represented 
at the fairs in question. ‘Merry’ Wakefield, from which 
Woodkirk is only four miles distant, must have been a 
place very conservative of old cu-stoms’; and that the plays 
were acted by the guild.s, would appear from the words 
'Wakefelde Barkers,’ ‘Glover Pageant,* ‘Fyshcr Pageant,’ 

* The 'homyd headdreiis' of the Udy reTemd to io the Judiium, 

* See alM> below as to the French of the Nuncius in the Coventry Shamtu 
and Taylon* Pagtaiu. 

’ See, for one, Greene's Omrjy-a-OrMw, At Pamir qf IVaifftUL 
D a 
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inserted at the commencement of three among their 
number. The two last of these plays (which are out 
of their clironological order) are of a later origin than the 
rest ; add in the Johannes Baptista a passage in honour 
of the Seven Sacraments is crossed through and marked, 
doubifless by a hand belonging to the times of the 
Reformation, as 'correctyd and not played.* 

In general, there is no reason to doubt that the com- 
position of the Towneley Plays is due to the friars of 
Woodkirk or Nostel. The ecclcsiastic.'il learning shown is, 
however, by no means ostentatiously introduced ; the plays 
I have an essentially popular character, and were emphati- 
cally written for the delectation of the multitude. Hence 
they arc written in the dialect of the district where they 
were acted, and contain so endless a number of dialect 
words and forms — many of them undoubtedly of Scandi- 
navian origin — that they arc by no means easy rcisiding. 
jThis is matter for regret; for it seems to me th.at they arc 
infinitely superior to the Coivutr)’,Md even more enjoyable 
than the Cheshr, play.s. Their dramatic vivacity, and in 
many parts their original humour, is most .striking. 

They arc thirty-two in number, beginning with the 
and ending (for the last two arc,a.s already observed, 
later d(yitions) with the Juditium, i.e. Doom.sday. Of the 
play o^^the Shepherds, which by reason of its homely 
characters and action and focal allusions could not fail to he 
ia favourite, there arc two independent versions. But 
altogether the object of the writers of thc.se plays was, more 
conspicuously than in the other series, to amuse and in- 
terest as well as edify ; and the literary composition, though 
of course rude, is at times anj-thing but contemptible. 
How effectively clear and concise c.g. is the narrative of 
St. Joseph in the Annunciado^ ; how conversationally easy, 
yet dignified, is the beginning of the dialogue between the 
Blessed Viigin and St. Elisabeth in the Salutacio Elisabeth ; 
and how adequate in diction arc the opening reflections on 
the uncertainty of human life in the Prima Pastorum : 
'Lord, what thay ar wcylle that hens ar past,’ &c. At 
‘ t-irft. 
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the same time, the most striking feature in these plays is 
undoubtedly the familiar and frequently comic treatment of 
sacred story with which they abound. Thus in the Mactacio 
Abel there is a great amount of farcical entertmnmcnt nvuic 
out of Cain’s boy or^a«io,whom he addresses by the name 
of Pikt-harncs {i.e. one who cannot keep his hands from 
picking and stealing the implements of labour), and whom 
he in vain proposes to manumit from serfdom, in order to shut 
his mouth. Cain's dispute with Abel, his defiance of God, 
and his muck proclamation of peace after his deed of blood, 
are all in a vein to move the laughter of the spectators. 

In the Pmesius Xoe aim /•«/»«', which follows, Noah 
begin.s with a kind of summary of the previous history of 
the world, and i.s then bidden by Dcus to build the ark. He 
sets to work with great lamentations over the stiffness of his 
‘ bak’ and the .starknc.ss of his ’bonys;’ and when the ark 
is built, he has the greatest possible difficulty in inducing , 
his wife to enter*. In their quarrel, both Noah and his 
wife appeal to the sympathy of hu.sbands or wives in the 
audience, and finally she i.s only brought to reason by being ^ 
' bet bio.’ The Abraham represents with effective vivacity, 
and some genuine feeling, the sacrifice of Isaac. It is not 
till the Proussus Pnflutannn that action is exchanged for 
recitation ; Moses recites the commandments (ending with — 

‘ M) name is call)d Mo}Scs, 

And ha\c now allc good tb) 

and is followed by David, and Sibilla propheta. The 
introduction of the Sibyl is familiar to the mysteries ; but 
here, after two Latin hexameters (not from Vergil), die 
merely recites a general Messianic prophecy. The Pltarao, 
again, is full of action ; the Egyptian king, like Caesar 
Augustus in the next play, .swearing by ‘ Mahownc.’ 
Caesar, according to our play, institutes the universal pay- 
ment of a poll-tax in order to discover the child, whose 
approaching birth and royal destiny has been announced 

* As to the term pnmaa tide ante, p 35. 

' This legendary puua was an ioexhautil^ source of fan to tlie Middle 
Ages. Chaucer, u Mr. Wilght (GUwsr Yltft) icmuds as, alludes to it ia the 
MUhru TaU. 
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to him. With the Annunciacio commences the scries of 
New Testament plays, of which it is only necessary to 
advert to one or two. The two Shepherd's Plays are irf 
the main comic pieces, especially fHe”Tormer, where the 
supper and drinking-bout of the shcpherd.s arc repre- 
sented at great length. The illustrations to be derived 
from these plays of the manners and customs, the food, 
and the language of the labouring classes lie beyond my 
subject; nor is it necessary more than to notice the 
supreme oddity of the invocation by one of the .shepherds, 
as he falls asleep before the appearance of the .Angel, of 
o* Nazonis, 

Ciuc)‘dixu<, 

&tarcu», Andrca».* 

The low humour — and it is very low — of these two plays 
doubtless constituted their special attraction for their au- 
dience'; but the modern re:idcr will not fail to notice 
the really charming uanvU^ of the shepherds’ worship of 
the Divine Babe, to whom they offer simple gifts— a ball, 
a bird, a ‘bob of chcriys’ — and whom they address in 
touchingly tender terms of endearment. The remaining 
plays, in particular those on the incidents of the l’as.sion, 
arc of course .serious in tone; but there is throughout a 
strong desire to diversify the action by the inUoduction of 
minor charactcr.s — .see «. the Torfons in the Coliphizatio 
(f.ft Buffeting), in the Crudfixxo, and in the curious Pro- 
cessus TaL'tilorum, which treats of I’ilate's deeisiun as to 
the garments of the Saviour. This play is o[)cned by 
Pilate witli an odd mac;ironit speech, half in I^tin rhymes, 
and closes with a moral reflexion on the part of one of 
the Tortorcs on the vanity of ‘dysyng,’ and their dismis.sal 
witli ‘Mahownc's’ blessing by Pilate. The nu.vt play is 
the Extras tio Ammarum ab Inferno, or the .saving of the 
souls of the just — Adam and Eve, Isaias, John the Baptist, 
&C. — from limbo ; the familiar topic of so much mediaeval 

‘ I cannot resUt quoting the ‘adviic to ;x.' 0 ]>lc atx.ut to many ’ in the Sitmila 
Pauanm ; — 

‘Bot yong men of wnwyng. foi God that you txtght, 
lie Welle war of wedyng, and thynk in youre thought 
“Had 1 wyat” U a thii^ it wnrya of noght' 
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poetry (the Hamming of Hill). Belzabub and ‘ Rybald ’ 
appear in thi$ as the counsellors of ‘ Sir Sathanas ; ’ in 
general the Devil plays no frequent part in the Towncley 
Plays, The Kesurrcctio, the Peregrini (the Journey to 
Emmaus), the Thomas Indiac (the unbelief of St. Thomas), 
the Asceucio Domini, and tire Juditium' close the series 
proper of this Collective Mystery. * ’ 

The principal part of the MS. containing the Coventry 
Plays was written in ; but tire title which it now 
bears was only added by an authority of much later date, | 
tliough there is no reason to suppose any error in it. 
This title terms the plays Ludus Covcntriac s. Ludus 
Corpus ChristPi and that Corpus Christi plays were per- 
formed at Coventry in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
is beyond all doubt. There is a well-known allusion to 
them in one of llejnvood's InUrluiks' ; and the authentic 
inform.ttion regarding thi.s exhibition is stated to cover the 
years from 1416 to 1591*. Of the plays as they have 
reached us, one (tlie Assumption of the Virgin) is .said to 
be written in a more recent band than the rest, from which 
it certainly differs to some e.xtent in manner. 

As to the performance of these pla)’.s. it is known that 
they began on Sunday, at six in the morning ; and that 
they were acted at other places bcs)de.s Coventry '. 1 gather 
from a passage in the twenty-ninth of these plays (they are 
altogether forty-two in number), that they were not always 
all acted iiT^c year*. In the copy preserved they are 

' In the Juihiiutn the mo>l oi the iIcmU, bA>x that he is 

now *ma>tvi liDllar.’ Mr (‘ullicr, u out that lhi> ’ that 

the witter was an encin) of hero), ami proltahly an ccclcMastic , ' 

but the fUte of the comiKi&uion of the {>lay i'^ nt>t detcimmalle b> the 

* LuJuis CovtHfrifU. A CoftectiM uf /(irnurijf refrK-Mftd at Osventry 

on tkM F^asi of Cor/n5 Vkrt^v. bv J. U. Halliwcllr P. R. S, {Skdii. Soc. 

• The Four r*s 

‘For as goo<l hap|K woltlc have U i»f chaunce, 

Thyb dcv>ll anti 1 were ot olde ncque>7itaunce ; 

For oft, in the \Aoy of l*orj«to ChiiHii. 

He hath played the Ucvyll at CoTcnlry/ 

• Collier, ii, T47. * Ib. 156. 

* *Be tlic Itivc aiid soferauns of alleroyhthy God, 

AVe iatemlyn to procode ibc mater that w itjit ik Usi ym 
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preceded by a prologue, spoken by vexillatons (banner- 
bearers), and composed in a rather elaborate stanza. It 
is addressed to ‘bothe more and less, gentyllys and ye- 
matJiy of godly lyfl lad ; ’ and on several occasions in the 
plays the audience is addressed as ‘ sovereynes.* This last 
seems, however, a term of address frequently employed in 
the English mediaeval drama. 

Though it has been remarked ' that ‘ during the whole of 
the period from 1416 to 1591 there is not the slightest indi- 
cation that the clcigy in any way co-operated,’ I cannot 
but think that the Coventry Plays show signs, if not of an 
ecclesiastical origin, at all events of the influence of eccle- 
siastical minds in their composition. The MS. preserved 
to us is supposed formerly to have been in the jio.ssession 
of the Grey Friars at Covcnti^’; but it is rather of internal 
evidence that I am speaking. In the first place these plays 
show a remarkable familiarity with ecclesiastical literature. 
The promise of the prologue — 

*<)f hrW writ this l«ne 

And of no faUys 1)e no way’--- 

is in so far kept that the phay-s are uniformly based cither 
on the canonical books of Scripture, or on apociy'phal Gos- 
pels’. But the Latin quotations from Vulgate or Lituig>' 
are very numerous ; hymns and i>sa1ms are frequently 
referred to or paraphrased’; and the Commandments arc 
likewise paraphrased at great length (in Afoses atui thf Two 

Tht la't yere jw ikmyJ here how cure Lordc for love of man 
Cam to the cety of Jbcra-^alcm mcUIy tuv dclb to tiU-; 

I Non woU m pnetit, how be was browth than ! 

Befom Annas and Cayiilias,' &c. 

At Oberammerf^u, it ms fomcrly usual to alternate lx.twecii the Old Tes- 
tament and New Testament jwrtions of the ylay now condensed into a 
collective whole. £, Itevrient, Da PaiUitorSchmipul in 0., |>. S, 

' Collier, 11. 147 . 

’ According to HattiwcU. five on the ApoerypM Gtapd of /lu SirA if Mary ; 
three on the PntmmgAna of Sl Janies, one on the GapA of Nicodemns, 
The story of Lamech the blind archer is a legendary amplification of Get. iv. 13 . 
Cf. Smith’s Dut. (f lit RibU, ii. 57- 
* Mary’s devotion to her ‘ sawtere ’ is very pleasingly cxpKsicd s— 

‘O holy Psalmyst holy book I 
Swetter to say than any ouyl' 
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Tables). Even the shepherds refer in a very learned way 
to the Prophets, while in the play devoted to the latter 
we appear to have before us an intentional display of 
biblic^ learning. The Disputation in the Temple, again, 
would hardly have been written by a layman; and the 
Institution of the Eucharist is very elaborately treated. 
The emphasis with which the character and hi.story of the 
Virgin are dwelt on, is very striking ; all the incidents of 
her life, as presented by canonical or apocryphal Scripture, 
and as forming the occisions of Church festivals, arc treated 
at length ; her Birth, her Presentation and Betrothal, the 
Salutation and Conception, the Trial of Joseph and Mary. 
her visit with the two other Maries to the Sepulchre, finally 
her Assumption This may be regarded as a character- 
istic of the age in which the plays were written ; but it may 
also be noted how constant a reference there is in them 
to the episcoiial office, and how we are introduced in the 
Trial to an ecclesiastical court. ThcTC seems no irony in 
the advice to those summoned : 

Moke yc ryngc »clc in your purs, 

(tor «U}^ your may sjksIc the writs,’ 

a passage which, so far a.s I can sec, has no bearing, such 
as has been attributed to it, upon the question of payment I 
for the pcrformance.s of the plays '. j 

But the chief reason for suspecting clerical hands to have j 
been concerned in the comjiosition of these play.s, is the! 
difference which as literary efforts, if the term be pcmiis- 1 
siblc, they exhibit when connwred with the Chester Plays, ' ! 
doubtless written by tradesmen for tradesmen. The Co- 1 
ventry Plays, especially thase taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, arc far more regular in form, and considerably 
in advance as to versification and diction. There is 
usually a species of exiKisitoty prologue to each play, 
spoken by its principal character (Deu.s, Adam, Noah, 

' Observe in (be Yiiit ta EUsoiak the passage 

* Thus the Chircb aildyvi M.-iria and Jhesus her : 

Who syth our ladyes uwtert dayly for a ycr thus. 

He hath ynnlon toi thousand and eyte hundred yer.’ 

* See HaUiwclTs note, p. 413. 
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Abraham, Jesus, Lazarus, Daemon) ; and the action itself 
seems to be man^d with a view rather to close adherence 
to authority tlian to the production of immediate drastic 
efii^ct. The action, at least in the Old Testament plays, 
is decidedly less lively than in the Chester series (compare 
c.g. the treatment of the subject of Abraham and Isaac ) ; 
and if there is in general much less humour than in the 
Chester or Townelcy Plaj's (some half-comic touches were 
apparently inevitable in connexion with St. Joseph as an 
old husband ; the Trial of JoSifh and Mary begins with 
a comic introduction, the people being called uixm by 
English Christian and surnames ; and Lucifer’s description 
of fine dress is in a vein of popular satire on k luxe 
cffri'nl practised by both sexes in that age), there is also 
upon the whole less coarseness. What indecency there is 
— and it Ls but little —.strikes me a.s not altogether of the 
naif kind. The .shc[)herd.s, as already .stated, addre.ss 
themselves to verj’ different topics from those which they 
discuss in the earlier part of the C()rrespt)nding Townelcy 
and ChesttT I’la 3 -s ; and Herod, though his discourse is 
boastful and extravagant enough— the curious alliteration 
emplo)’ed .should be observed '—and though he swears a 
good deal by ‘ Mahowndc V cannot be said to rave, or to 
approach the border-line of the comic, except perhaps 
when, in ordering a banquet after the Mas.sacre, he .shows 
an ultra-royal disregard of expense — 

‘Thow thit .1 1)1*1 ]>inl cirtt a ra' |»wnd(.,' 

Into a detailed examination of the Coventry Plays I 
must refrain from entering ; but 1 may point out as worthy 
of commendation, the ver.se at the close of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds; the forcible speech of Mors in the 
Slaugletcr of the hmoeents; the exceptional dramatic vigour 

* . Sfl t h a n uwi allittralioi) in P3aNi Wifi** Drtam, hut tmt to such an 
extent as Herod. In dilicr caw: the alliteration k not according; tn the eaily 
English role, but a mere repetition in the ume line of the mum initial letter as 
often as possible. 

’ The soldiers at the sepulchre use the same oath. It is well known that 
after the Cnisadcs the tunie of Mahomet had become tyjiial of all Use 
leUgioBS worships. 
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in parts of the Trial of Christ ; and the simple effectiveness 
of the scene in which the Saviour after the Resurrection 
appears to Mary Magdalene And in one speech of the 
Blessed Virgin (in the Betraying of Christ) there is a gleam 
of tragic passion generally foreign to these early produc- 
tions : — 

* A ! Jhcsu 1 t Jhesu 1 jheso I 

Why xuld ye hrtferv this, tribulacyon and advercyte? 

How may thei fyn<l in here heilys yow to pur»cwe, 

That nevyr trcspacyd in no manvr degre? 

For iievjT thyii|; but that was goo<l thowth )e, 

Wherfore than xulil )e wfer this grcl i^yn? 

/ wpfXKt iMryty it n for ttu trmpott I 

And 1 wyti that myn keri Mitld cUve on tw^.* ( 


On the c)ther hand, these plays, as a matter of course, 
abound in evidence of the rudely material conceptions of the 
age in which they were produced. Such is above all to 
be found in the repulsive reproduction in action of an 
extraordinary legend in the Snlntatiou, and in the Resttr- 
reetioii. Compared with .-.uch instances of a tendency to 
reduce every my.stciy of the faith to a realised actuality, 
all mere an.ichronisms or oddities of ignorance' are insig- 
nificant. These mysteries teach, in their way, the lesson 
which the strange t)ath.s of the Middle Ages teach in another. 


I 

I 


I 


• The author^ here couM no! if they followed vht Sacred Tc\t. 

There wa'» m 4 hm^ in (he ( dit.r 3 DU»tT>;au Play nioic wondeifully 

cffeclue th.in ihc ut(e:;incc by the t'hn'-t c 4 the *‘olj(ary wvrvl MARIA. In 
the CtAcnlry PU) he hdwoci '•ulMtjucDil) bntfl) addre>>i> her. In ihe 
coric’jjiomlinfj Tnwntlty Play the supreme d^cUivatt^b of ibi; >inglc woid u 

it IV sct/id m the MS. play of Afory MagdaJtnt, I hardly 

vtnlnrt to «ffr to the mj^terinu-. mcanw" ubteh iv sii^estM by the rapiuiouv j 
self*<lti\ utioit of Mary Mu^daUnc, though surely the .suyge^llon ia not in* | 
c<>ni|vitiMe with a reverenlial leading of the text of H< ly Scripture But 

the gcDtlo reticence of the (t<iv{x‘l, which b folUmcd by (he myNtrrtex U mote 
elotjuciit than the expansive rhctniic of such a pntl as the author to Iw j 
Gerrase Maikiiam) of Maru MagdaUn^s Lamnntoitons for t)u Losa ktr | 
Master (six* Gn.h»firt's Muctllames of the Fnller Zi^rary. vol ii). 

lieautilul ax the laltci is in |t least one {as>agc> These pt^ms are uiitten iu (he 
sphit of Crashaw, from they arc not very fanlivtant in their date (,t6oi). 
The confusion M the Pkarisens aud Atensator (in Uic IFbnuui tahn in Advitery) 
by the wordv, and by the writing in the band, of the Saviour is al»o dramati- 
cally very effective. 

* See for instance the strange geography of the pro$i)Cct opened liy Sathanas 
ta the Tmpianon» 
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that a constant familiarity with the bodily presentment of 
sacred persons and things bred a material grossness in the 
whole acsthctical atmosphere of the people. What seems • 
to us so profane in the readiness of our forefathers to allow 
the highest conceptions of religion to be associated with 
the crudest attempts at reproducing them in bodily form, 
was the result of an aesthetic rather than a religious defi- 
ciency ; and if the mystics pre[)arcd the growth of a more 
spiritual age of religious life, the Renascence made impos- 
sible the continued depression of the sublimcst of subjects 
to the level of a treatment satisfactory only to the unculti- 
vated and unrefined. 

But to return to the Cwnitry Plays, it should in con- 
clusion be noticed, that though the characters represented 
in them are in the main actual personages, an element is 
already jierceptible of abstract figures. Coutcm/lacio ap- 
pears in several plays to introduce the action as a kind 
of Prologus (so in the eighth, and again in the eleventh, 
where she announces the advent of the Redemption after 
‘ ffowre thowsand sex undryd foure yerc ’ of unexpLated sin) 
or to accompany it as a kind of Chorus. But other allc"- 
gorical personages are also occasionally introduced ; the 
Virtues of Justicia, Sliscrkonlia, Ve ritas, and l'<u, who (in 
the eleventh play) hold conference with the Three Persons 
of the Trinity; and in the eighteenth Mars, ulv), after 
ca.stingdown Herod s pride, and delivering his dead body, 
and those of the two soldiers who form his executive, into 
the hands of Diabolus, roorali.ses for the benefit of the 
audience on the suddenness and omnipotence of hi.s agency. 
In the Assumption we meet with the figure of Sajnciitia ; 
but this play may be of a later date than the rest. (The 
concluding play, Doomsday, in which there was room for 
other abstract figures, though none appear, is only a frag- 
ment.) Thus we notice in these play.s, though they es.scn- 
tially are to be classed among the mysteries, an element 
of the moralities, to be treated of below. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence of any intention to treat the 
Devil as a comic character, though under various namcs-~ 
Lucifer, Belial, Satan, or Daemon— he largely participates 
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in the action of these plays, into which inferior angels of 
darkness arc also occasionally introduced. 

Of the Chester Plays *, in the form at least in which they 
have come down to us, it seems unsafe to carry the date of 
origin further back than the eariicr part of the fifteenth 
or the end of the fourteenth century, though tradition has 
assigned to them a .much earlier date, attributing their 
composition to the perif)d of the mayoralty of John 
Ameway (1268-1276). Whether or to what extent some 
of them were translations from French originals, remains 
doubtful ; but several remarkable coincidences have been 
pointed out both by Mr. Collier and by Mr. Wright 
between the Chester Plays and French M)'steries, in 
particular the Myst'erc du vtctl Testament. In the main 
the j)l.iys follow the narrative of Scripture ; but there arc- 
passages and episodes taken from legend, and at least one 
from an apoci^ plia! Gospel Many resemblances also have 
been found to the Cunor Mmuli, which was itself a metri- 
cal version of the Old and Xcw Testament, largely inter- 
spersed with mcdiae\al legend, and is dated (by Mr. Morris) 
about 1320. 

These plays wire acted at Whitsuntide, and, conMsting 

‘ TAf Cfcis.'tr Pinys I Thomas Wnght (a \ols TAiiU/ So< i^4.\ 

aatl i*'’47 ) 

' The curious ciitumstancc of the Imiwor ()c»anan (in the j/lav of Tht 
SfAutatuM OHil Satn-ity^ iiiAkni'' 1 1 ixncb vjHivh.H rejjartleil h\ Mr \S ryh! a*' 
* only a picture of the T£;c uhci Trench the loii^uace of cuurtieic in the 
English bouil * (Tilatc. too. int>o(luu> himstU with a fesv 1inc» of F rench 1 utli 
in Tht Pofonn and in Thr Hisymt.ftnn > If \o, it would ha\e to be siewcu as 
CMilcncc of the antu|Uitv t>f thcH M)stciic>, for J rench had ceaveil to U* 
the I.int;uagc of the 1 ngh^h Court I > the xt\^ of Richard 11. to whim 
Gower dedicated the fiisi vduhm of I nghsh poem, and for whose 
queen Chamer dcstuicd cm ot hi's. Under the LanciUtcrs (Cbauur 
certaml) wrote for John of (h'lunt, although the i4'»rmWie o/ Foklf^ 
may not have rcfcrpcd to ht>. wc Idmg) French bad lieyimd a doubt vani'Jitnl 
from the Tjighbh Court . and 8hak'>(wrc was quite jiistifieil in a^^uming an 
Ignorance of it ui Henry V. The tian^tion iieriod, marked h) the workt of 
Gower, is the reign of Ldwanl HI. m which it i- therefore fair to enppose the 
play in question to have lieen, at latest, — la the dramatic literature 

of Indio, Sanscrit is the languai^ gods and holy |>ersonage*<. ; Tracnt of 
women and genii , bnt this distiuction b more analc^us to that huniliar to the 
nuxlcxn diama, whcie elevated jversoiib »> often use blank verse, while their 
mferiors talk in prose. 


Chert ef 
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of twenty-five, occupied three days in the performance. It 
was preceded by banes (/>. bans or proclamations), forming 
a species of prologue. In the bancs preserved to us from 
the year 1600, when the production of these plays was 
revived, an apology is made for their rudeness, as dating 
from ‘the tyme of ignorance, wherein we did .strayc;’ and 
the subjects of the several plays, with the names of the 
guilds or companies of tradesmen and handicraftsmen to 
whom they were severally allotUtl, are enumerated. How 
the choice was made cannot of course be determined ; but 
it can hardly be accident that the ‘ water-leailers and 
drawers of Deey’ were charged with the j)erformance of 
the storj- of ‘ Noy.’ 

The Chesttr Phiys are uneijua! in merit, hut in ver>’ few 
in.stanccs is there t<' be traced in them any attempt to 
svippkmcnt by pathos or humour in the language the fiircc 
of the situations representetl. Tlw Fall of I.wifor, which 
commences the .series, very' simple and straightforward in 
its c.xposition — there is no mistake as to the fart that 
pride and pride alone i.s the cause- of Lucifer's fall — is by 
no means ineffective, and is well connected with its suc- 
ces.sor. The Ctraticu and Fnil, and Death of Ah l consists 
of two play.s in rme; first, the Creiition is verj- drr’l)' nar- 
rated by the Creator; and then T.iicifer appears and takes 
!lhe form of the .ser[)ciit or ‘odder' in order to tempt Jive, 
lie chooses a form 0/ temptation to which he thinks slie 
mii.st .succumb, for, a.s he states with singular prescience — 

j • — ntinon llir he full liiuri,, 

I Thai will vlw not forsake.' 

j After the fall, the action is rajridly carried on by thirty 
years; and the .sacrifice of the brothers Cain and Abel, 
and the murder of Abel’, are represented. Cain, after being 
reproved by Dens, wanders forth, taking leave of his ‘ mamc 
and dadd.’ The lament of hive pathetically clascs the 
play. In Noah's Flood there i.s more originality of execu- 
tion. God orders Noah to build the ark; and ‘Scni,’ 
‘Cam,’ and ‘jaffette,’ with their wives, .set to work in 
tradesmanlike fa.shion with axe, ‘hacchatt,’ and ‘hamcr,’ 
till the ark is built, and caulked and ‘pyched’ to boot. 
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Then ensues, as in the corresponding Towneley play, the 
difficulty of. inducing Noah’.s wife to enter the ark. Though 
adjured ‘bj^Santc John,’ and subsequently admonished in 
less pleasant fashion, she long bides outside, even after the 
ark has been fillctl with birds and beasts (they arc, accord- 
ing to the stage-direction, to be ‘painted on the borde,’ 
and arc enumerated at length in the text'), among her 
‘gossippes,’ who rccklesslj’ drink a ‘ pottill full of Malmsine 
good and stronge,’ and sing a song ere they take their 
departure. At last, however, her sons induce her to enter ; 
arid the saving of Xoah and his household Is accomplished. 

T/ie //isforirs i f Lot and Abraham is a far more didactic 
I)iccc ; an expositor (who seems to h.ivc attended on horse- 
back) explains the application of the events to the New* 
Testament. Abraham’s s.icrificc of I.saac is vciy fully 
elaborated, and to my mind the language here rises to 
jKithos. Halaatn and hh Ass. in which a DiKtor helps the 
action on by narr.itive, must h.ive bem a f.ivourite play; 
the speaker of the banes evidently looked fonvard to it 
with particular nlish. King Balacke. who appears cqni- 
tando, c.dls on ‘ mightie Marse’ against Israel; and then 
through a .soldier summons Balaam. Permitted to make 
the journey, Balaam sets forth — but, ‘what the dcvill ! my 
as.se will not goe;’ he beats her ’(/ nota quod hie oportet 
altquis Itaitsf’i mati in .pcium a\n.v’\ and ‘she sj>enkcth.’ 
After Ikd.iam hn.s bUssed Israel and converted the king, 
the Doctor concludes with more narrative, and a transition 
to the next play, which opens the .series of New Testament * 
•subject.s. j 

In the Salutation and Xafirity it is only neccssarj- tO| 
note the introduction of the characters of the Em])cror 
Octavian and the Sib)-I. and of her prophecy of the birth 
of Christ. This play contains a large admixture of legends ; 

* These rntunerntions of onimTlb seem to have plca>scil the MiJJIe Ages. 
The * Rcstianes ’ were favourite leUiclc* of moral teaching Readers of 
Chaucer Hill rcmemlicr hU list nf biids m the Atsembin ^ FouJfs, Spenser 
imitated this eiiumcratirc teiuleiic^ of Chaucer , see hi*> h'>t of trec> in Ilk. i. of 
the Faery Queeae. Chaucer’s observatioQ of bmls calls Dante to mind (see 
Church's on DatUe). 
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that of Salome’s incredulity and punishment, and that of 
the falling down of idols at Rome in the hour of the 
Nativity, which latter l^cnd is narrated by an expositor. 
The Play of tlie Sheplurds, which succeeds, is in its earlier 
and longer portion purely comic and cxcccdingiy coarse. 
The drinking-bout and quarrels of the shepherds are sea- 
soned with homely English allusions ; and even the appear- 
ance of the star and the song of the Angels fail to subdue 
the animal spirits of Ttowle. But the latter portion, the 
visit of the shepherds to Bethlehem, and tlie offerings 
made by themselves and their boys to the Divine Babe, 
is managed with much simple effectiveness; and Trowle 
ends by rqrairing to an anckcr (anchorite), while one of 
the shepherds becomes a pilgrinr for the rest of his days. 

The Three Kiny;s connects itself with the plaj' of lialaavit 
to whose propliccy reference is made at the outset. When 
the star appears, and they are summoned by the angel, 
they follow him on ‘ drombodaries.’ A very drastic .scene 
I ensues between the Kings and Herod, whii in a speech of 


the utmok vigour warns them, and expresses his perturba- 


tion at the birth of a royal babe. A ‘Doctor’ expounds 


prophecy to him, but he declares it false ‘ by ilahownde 


full of mightc,’ and sends the Kings on their way, with 
ominous oath.s as to his future proceedings, lleroel, as is 
well known, was a typical character of the early mj'stery- 
drama ; and his raving, of which we here have a sufficient 


I specimen, has become proverbial. The Offeiin/^ imf Return 
of the Time Kings and the Slaughter of the htnoeents form 


a ncces-sarj' sequel. The latter play is infinitely the coarsest 
of the scries ; but there is evidence of tlte sense of effective 
dramatic con.struction at its end, where the .scene in which 
Herod is carried away by a demon, after bewailing the 
torments of his last hours, is succeeded by the tranquil 
close of the return from Egypt. In Tlw Purifieation and 
The Temptation Scripture is more accurately followed ; in 
the latter,- however (with which The Woman taken in 
Adultery is rather ingeniously combined into a .single piece), 
a ‘Doctor’ expounds the significance of the events repre- 
sented from ‘ Grcgoiyc ’ and from ' Austync.’ The solema 
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prologue to the Lamms is spoken by the Saviour himself, 
after which the healing of the blind man is represented at 
great length, and followed by the raising of Lazarus, which 
seems to me to be treated with considerable modcratiem 
and real appropriateness of manner. 

Christ's Entry into Jerusalem is full of action, containing 
incidents elsewhere distributed among two or three plays. 
The sitting at meat in the house of Simon the Leper 
(‘ mcssillc ’ he is here called), the offering of Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the discontent of Judas Iscariot, then the 
expectancy of the citizens and the entry of the Saviour 
into Jerusalem, with the expulsion of the merchants from 
the Temjjlc, and the preparation of the arrest in the San- 
hedrim, arc all crowded into a single pageant. It will be 
noticed that the discontent of Judas at the {x;rmitted waste 
of the precious ointnjcnt is treated as a dramatically suffi- 
cient motive for his treason. In Christ Betrayed, the action 
progresses thiough the Last Supiver and the night at Gcth- 
.semane to the arrest ol the Saviour; the washing of the 
disci[)les’ feet is introduced, and the dialogue accompanying 
it is at onc<' simple and touching'. The Passion and the 
CrucifiMon follow. In the former, much vivacity is added 
by a judicious change of metre, from that used by the 
‘ bu.shoppes ’ to that emplojed by the common Jews who 
torture and mock the Savitmr. The Harroieing of Hell 
is an elaborate treatment of the well-known legend from 
the apocrji»haI Gosfx-l of Xicodemus ; and introduces the 
, curious fancy that Knoeh and lilias inhabited Paradise 
alone during the interval between their ‘vanishing' from 
earth and the descent of Christ into hell ; and that on 
the coming of Antichrist, as is fully shown in the sub- 
sequent play of .-Iw/zt/rm/, they suffered death as martyrs, 
and rose again ‘ in daics three and an halfc.’ After the 
souls of the Just have been .saved by the Harrowing, a 

' Nothing at Otjcnunmergao better illustrated the powerful effect of a 
faithful anil simple follouing of the Gospel narratisc than the incident of 
the fect-ssashing Itut the grace and dignity diaplavetl in this scene by 
the lepresintalisc of Christ ms beyond praise, and on the level of ically 
high ait. I 

K 
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personage appears as remaining behind in the hands of 
the devils — a woman who describes herself and her sins 
at length. She was ‘some tyme’ 

•a tavcracic 

A gcntill gosMpe aiul a tap-itere, 

Of wyne and ale a tru'.lle brewer,' 

and in the exercise of her profession was guilty of ‘ marring 
good maultc.’ She impresses the warning of her irrevo- 
cable doom upon 

‘ All tipling tai«»ters lhal arc riin5n*»o, 

Mysspcri<!infje mochc niatille, lMin\in};L* ihcjnc, 

Selling small ctippt^ mimcyc to \vyn» 

Afjain^tc all truth t<» <lcalc- 

Therfore this place ordt*\nc<l is 

I’oi such )llc (locits so mochc amis^c; 

Ikrc shall the base Ihct jt»>c atitl hle-ssc, 
h-x^aulicd I'v (he mckc, 

Wlh my niajMtr, mitjhtyc MahowntV, 

For castinpfc nioullc (he c«ml)C, 

Mocht* wattcr takingc for U» com|H)mlc, 

Ami littill of the Sickc; 

A’S ith all mashciN mmgUis of pyoc in the nit:hti% 

Brei^ingc so hlcndh'Ke njjainstc tlayc li{;htc, 

Suche newe rvai't* clarrjtlc i> cause full nglitc 
Ol sicknes and dc'»casc. 

'Fliib T hstakc )ou. m«>ic and Icsh*. 

To my s’i.ec'c mavslcr. Sir SAthanas, 

To dwell with hym in hiv place, 

When it aluli you please,* 

— so that a lesson is attaclicrl to this solemn play, 
which in the now remote days in which it was read 
doubtless came home to the bosoms of many virtuous 
tradesmen. 

In the Resurrection, Pilate (oddly using the affirmation 
‘ as I am a trewe Jewe ’) sets the watch over the Sepulchre ; 
and there is an unusually clever touch of .sarcasm in the 
remark of Secundus Miles that 

‘ Our prince hath sworae that we shall dye 
Without anye propheseye.’ 


j Indeed this play is very effectively written ; and the speech 
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of the risen Saviour is not without a genuine poetic afflatus'. 
But 1 must pass over this play and its next successors, the 
Pilgrims of Emaus and the Ascension *, in order to point 
out the special attention which ap{)ears to have been de- 
voted, as wa,s indeed natural in tlic case of a Whitsuntide 
performance, to that entitled the Emission of tlu Holy 
Ghost. Its elaborate and at the same time didactic cha- 
racter (the speech of Dens should be especially noted) con- 
stitutes it in a manner the central play of this collective 
mystery. The effect of the miraailous acquisition of the 
gift of tongues by the Apostles is ingeniously indicated 
by the apj)earance of two alknigenae, who marvel at their 
‘ jongling ’ the languages of ‘ Mesopotam} C. Capodorj-e, and 
Jurye,’ ’ the j-le of I'onthus and A.syc. Friccland and Pam- 
phiini, I'igipfe rightc into Billi V and others. The next 
play. E'cku-l. is purely didactic, containing a recital by 
Ezekiel of several of the prophecies of the t.)ld Testament, 
and a ‘ nioroli/ing ’ upon them by an Expositor. The plaj’ 
of Authhrist is exceedingly remarkable. No play besides 
this exists on the subject, except one in Latin exhibited 
during the reign of the Emperor I’lederick Barkarossa 
(1152-1190, and pervaded \er)' .strikingly by the .spirit of 
Teutonic self-conseioii-ness*. The two plays are ba.sed on 
the .same legend, but the Gerni.in has a distinctly national 
tendency, and its conclusion Is very abrupt. The Ivnglish 
cannot be said to attempt any application whatever of the 
legend of Antichrist, \\ho,se triumph and ,slaying of Enoch , 
and Elias are followed b}- his own overthrow bj- the sword 

• * Firthl)c mon that I have* ximughtc. 

Awake out of thv vkj»c; 

Kuthhc mar that I have bought 
Of me thou ha\e ni> kt|)e.* &.c. 

• In the A\eeH\ioM may lie oh^ciTCtl a '>ttiking mblance of the translation of 
Latin \crbicles info a ftce vemaculji {lamphraH.* (* t^iis ot isto qui venit de 
lulom,’ &:c.) Such |ussn];cs *.crvt.* friim lime to time to lemiml the reader even 
of thobc liter Mystcitcb of the lilur^iuiloiigin the M^sten-draiiia. Sec aho 
the Crnio and its pamphrase in the 0/ th$ ffolj Ghost, 

’ The llarlcua MS. (sec \Vrii;ht, Note it a (S') readb ‘Pamphily' and 
' Lybby,* doubtless riglidy. * Fricelaxid' beein» a confubion between Frisia and 
Phrygia. 

It is printed by Wright la the second volume of bis Chtsttr Plays, 
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of the Archangel Michael. He then reveals his true cha- 
racter, appealing for help to 

‘Sathanas anil laiciiier, 

Bcllsabube, bolile lialachcr, 

Ragncll, Ragnell, thon arte my deaic, 

Nowe fare I wounder evill* — 


Other mira- 
de-plays. 


’arfie’a 

'aiMUemta- 


but he is carried off to hell ; Enoch and Elias tise again, 
and arc conducted to heaven by the Archangel. The Ia.st 
play of the .scries is of course Doomsday^ the action of which 
js arranged with tolerable symmetry, a Papa, hnpcnitor, 
Rex and Regina sah'ati being contrasted in .si>ecch with 
their counterparts, and a Justiciarius and Mercator to boot, 
damnati. In spite of the free treatment of the Poik's, this 
play breathes a distinctly ecclesiastical s[)irit ; one of the 
lawyer’s .sins was ‘]xi3'ering hoh-e churches possession;’ 
one of the merchant’s ‘never hj'ing to hoK'C churchc;’ 
and no trace occurs of the idca.s of the Keformation. 

I Significantly enough, this j)lay, and together with it the 
I entire collective myster}', terminates with the a]>pearancc 
1 of the four Evangelists, who bear witness to the wnrd.s 
I of Christ which have received their fulfilment, and thus 
I appropriately conclude a .series of representations in the 
j main based upon the sacred narrative itself. A living 
' Bible has thus in a .scn.se been unrolled before the people ; 
j or, if the expression be preferred, a sermon has been 
preached of which the whole Scripture narrative is the 
text '. 

Besides these collective scries we po.^sess isolated plaj’s, 

1 which it is unnecessary to examine in detail. Four of these, 
j of which one is a morality, arc pre.scrvcd in the Bodleian 
j Libraiy- at Oxford, in the Digby M.S.S.' The first, which 
j from the name of its transcriber, ‘ Jhon Parfre ' (the date 
I of the tmn.script is 1512), is callixl Parfre' s Candlemas-Day, 
'and which treats of the Ma.ssacrc of the Innocents and 

j ' It will not be forgoltcn that if theic mysleriis Ciin lie ennird as far ImcIc as 
I the close of the thirteenth century, this was a time nheii scrmoith had ceased to 
1 be {'cnerally preached in £aglish churches. Sec i'aliner, Ortgintt lAturpcat, 

‘ vol ii. p. 65. 

I * AhcuiU Mytttrin from tki Digby df.V.V. E<lifilinr(;h, printed for the 
1 Abbotiford Club, 1835. by Mr. Shar]i of Coveutiy.) 
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the Flight into Egypt, seems from internal evidence to 
have formed part of a more extended series. Here we once 
more meet with Herod’s pompous and inflated speeches, 
and with his alliteration. The second, the Conversion of TheOm- 

Saul, begins and ends with a short address by the **' 

p(;ct or author, who refers to the ‘bybic’ for his authority. 

The first part of the play (which is divided into three parts, 
each of which was acted at a different station ; is not, how- 
ever, taken from a .Scriptural source'; for Saul is here 
introduced as a knight-adventurer, and a comic scene take.s ' 
place between his stwant and the ‘hosteler.’ The Con\er- j 

sion occu])ies the second part : in the third, which repre- ^ 

.sents St. I’aul's escajic from the toils of Caiaphas and Annas, i 
a later insertion has been made of an ingenious description. 

The Infernals hold a council, in which Felial and his mes- 


senger Mercurj' ap[)ear, to a\-crt the dangers apprehended j 
for their cause from the conversion of Saul. The third Mwy M»g- 
miracle of this colh'ction is by far the most remarkable, as ****“*’ 
it is by far the most elaborate. Its subject is Mary Mag- 
iiatew, whose fortunes are pursued through a long scries 
of cpis(ide.s, which are partly .Scriptural, partly legendary. 

])artl 3 ’ intro<luce allegorical figures (she is besieged in her 
castle b}' the .Seven Deadly .Sins, and one of them tempts j 


her by wine). Not only Tiberius C.aesar, b\it a King of 


Marseilles appears, ami makes a double journey by sea on 


the stage. The life of the saint is accompanied to its holy 


close ; but the action is so changing and complex as not 1 
to admit of any description except a detailed analysis. 
The plaj’ is full of alliteration. The last of these plajvs is. 
as already .stated, a niijrality. the chief characters of which 
are Mind, Will, and Understanding, who are regarded as. 


emanations from the Three Persons of the Trinit}*, and 


Lucifer, who enters first with the usual ‘ Out herrowc V 

‘ There seems no connevon Ivlwecn this play and the Jmx du Marttn S. 
Ruttnmt ft dt la Canvercian d* S.Pal, printed in Fournier, Le Th. Pr, ovaa/ Ja 
p a 

• * Ho, ho, ho/ and *Oute haro out out ' arc the cxclamnlions l>y nhich the 
Devil \% wont to announce himself in the miracles. See Sharp's X^^ttrtatum, 
p. 85 ieqq. In Jonbon'k T%t Dtvit it am As* Satan enters with the usual ' Hob, 
boht hoh/ an evident reminiscence from the old my&tencs and moralities, as 
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and then ‘ comcth in again as a goodly gallant,’ and con* 
ducts a sophistical argument of considerable skill. 

Mr. .Sharp has also printed, with his Dissertation referred 
to above, one of the Coventry Tradesnten’s Pageants (that 
of the Shcarnun and Taylors), which arc to be distinguished 
from the Coventry Plays already described. Its subject is 
the Birth of Christ and Massacre of the Innocents ; Isaiah 
prologises; the rest of the play is of the usual kind, but 
it may be remarked that there is no ribald jesting among 
the shepherds. The brief sc^ne between ‘ Mare' and ‘ Josoff’ 
before their entry is very touching in its simple naturalne.ss : 

* A Josoff httselMMid my di>Ul waxith cold 
And wc Iiattc noo f)ie to wanne hym 

The ‘Nuncius’ who introduces Herod performs this courtly 
office in French, and Herod consults his own dignity by 
beginning with a line of Latin, but immediately falls into 
the usual Fngli.sh rodomontade, appealing to ‘ Mahownd,’ 
and to his oun victories over ‘ Magog and Madroke.’ 

Some further miracle-plays have been edited bj’ Collier 
and Wright, which as containing, so far as I am acquainted 
with them, no element of difference from those already 
described, may be conveniently passed by. Among them 
arc a Burial of Christ, a Wefinge of the Three Maries, a 
Resurrection' ; a Harrerwing if Hell, from a MS. as (dd 
as the reign of Edward III, doubtless the most ancient 
extant specimen of the Engli.sh religious drama a 
Sacrifice of Abraham, discoveretl at Dublin ; a Marriage 
of the Virgin''; and an Ittcrcdulity of St. Thomas'. The 
last-named was the play performed by the Scriveners at 
York ; and its simplicity, as Cfimpared with the treatment 
of the .same subject in other plays, is such, in conslruction, 
in paucity of characters, and in diction, that its latest editor 
thinks it probable that the piece existed in the shape in 

Wballey pointe out, though Giflcml ilict.'itoriaJIy pronounces the rcrerence * out 
of place.’ 

' Keli^at Aniijuai, vol. iL ' Collier, u. 136-7. 

' rrivately printed bj Mr, Collier. I hare not seen Iheae. 

' Catmlt* Soe. 1839 (voL ir, of the Camdtn MiteiUmy). Edited by Mr. 
Collier. 
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which it has come down to ua at least as early as the reign 
of Edward III. If so, it stands at one extremity of a body 
of productions, at the other end of which stand the sacred 
plays of Bishop Bale, which will be briefly noticed when I 
come to speak of that author. 

In tracing the origin and course of unconscious growths Moriaitie». 
it is well to abstain from any endeavour to draw hard and 
fast, and therefore more or less arbitrary, lines of demar- 
cation. The origin of the moralities, or moral~plays, has 
been much disputed ; and in their English dcvelopcmcnt 
they have been diversely described as springing from the 
miracle-plays, and again as wholly unconnected with these. 

The moralities cannot, as it seems to me, be legitimately 
dc.scribed as an offspring of the religious drama ; but they | 
were nowhere wholly indcjicndent of it, and in Eng- 1 
land they both adopted its external form and cannot 
have been rigorou.sly distinguished from it in the popular ! 
mind. 

A morality may be defined as a play enforcing a moral 
truth or Ics.son by means of the spe-ech and action of cha- 
racters which arc pensonified abstractions— figures repre- 
senting virtues and vices, qualities of the human mind, or 
abstract conceptions in general '. / ; 

Now, in the first instance, it was impo.ssiblc that the , Thnt - 
Christian religious drama, whether appearing as an essen- 1 
tially literary growth, or primarily designed as a species of 
popular entertainment, should refrain from at least occa- 
sionally introducing the essential elements of the above 
kinrl of production. And this, because the basis of Christian 
religious teaching — the Bible — so largely employs this verj- 
method of enforcing the truths and lessons which it is its 
object to convey. Bpth tlic Old and the New Testament, 
besides containing entire books which the Church Ens at 
all times understood as allegorical in de.sign— sucli as the 
of Solomon and the Rexvlation — are, as primarily 
addressing themselves to Eastern rcadcMrs or hearers, full 

* The ordinuy vclicme of a morality is accordinjily wry like that of the 
game ‘wheria vices fyghlc with vertues’ described in Book H of More's 
biapia. 
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of figurative pass^cs introducing personified abstractions. 
The prophetical character of a great part of the Old Testa- 
ment depends on an interpretation proceeding on this 
assumption. 

In any attempt to paraphrase or reproduce, whether 
dramatically or otherwise, portions of the Bible, or of 
Church traditions connecting themselves with its narrative, 
it was therefore inevitable that the use of personified ab- 
stractions should be introduced. Wisdom (in the Book of 
Proverbs), the Bride and her companions (in the Song of 
Solomon), had already been clothed with personality in the 
Sacred Text itself. But more than this : it has at all times 
been impossible for the ordinary human mind to regard 
unpersonified conceptions emotionally. Neither Athenians 
nor Romans nor Englishmen, e.g., have at any time been 
able to think or speak of Athens or Rome or lingland 
without either identifying them with personal beings, or 
unconsciously treating them as such. Thu.s, too, the early 
Christians, so soon as the figure of the Founder of their 
community had ceased to be a personal reminiscence among 
them, began to regard that community itself as a personal 
being, under the name of the Church. On this analogy 
it was possible to people the world of ideas with an endless 
number of personal forms. , 

To these germs of the essential method of the morality 
it is unnecessary further to refer. It will be remembered 
how already 'n some degree in the plays of Hroswitha, and 
more decisively in those which succeeded hers, the personi- 
fication of abstractions found a place. From first to la.st, 
the religious drama was therefore open to the introduction 
of this clement ; and we have accordingly recognised traces 
of its presence in every phase of that growth. 

In England, the soil was peculiarly favourable for the 
cultivation of moral allegory in any and every form. I 
cannot pause to speculate on the causes of the ancient and 
enduring national predilection for this species of imagina- 
tive expression. But it seems probable that, as our litera- 
ture had more emphatically than that of any other modem 
nation a religious origin, so it was the Bible itself which 
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implanted in the English mind its ineradicable love for 
moral allegory. And it so happened, that in this direction 
alone the influence of foreign tastes to which the new birth 
of our literature was cxiwsed co-operated with the pre- 
existing tendencies with which it necessarily came into < 
contact. The Vision of Piers Plomman, an allegory sin- 
gularly bold in design and wide in scope, was a product 
of genuinely native origin. But it was not more than a 
generation afterwards that Chaucer and Gower, both under 
the influence of foreign literary tastes, opened the first period 
of our poetic literature. These tastes were wholly set in the 
direction of allegory ; the Romattnt of the Rose, says a 
great French critic', exercised over F'rench poetry, down 
to the middle of the sixteenth centurj', the supreme autho- 
rity of an Iliad or a Divine Comedy. It is known how the 
machinery of the Dream tf Scipio suggested a w'holc series 
of Chaucerian poems ; and the elaborate allegorical system 
of the Provencal poets, if it did not give rise to any works 
which can be with certainty attributed to Chaucer, was 
producti\'e of English poems which have been not unnatu- 
rall)' ascribed to him’. Though Chaucer ultimately passed, 
partly under Italian influence, partly in obedience to the dic- 
tates of his own genius, from the reproduction or invention of 
allegories to the creation of human tj'pcs, neither his contem- 
porary Gower nor his successors down into the beginning 
of the Tudor period .simikirly emancipated themselves. In 
Stephen Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure {temp. Ilenr)’ VII) 
wc have the last work of the old school of allcgorj- in the 
pnc-Eli.sabethan period of our literature ; Barklay's Ship 
of Fooles (translated from Seba.stian Brandt) is already 
occupie'd with human types rather than personified ab- 
straction.s ; (Skclton’.s Poiegc of Courte, though its figures 
are abstractions, is in .spirit of a .similar tendency;) and 
thus corresponds in some degree to the interludes which 
soon afterwards appeared on the stage by the side of 
the moralities proper. 

' Ste. Beuve, TtiMemi di la Ponit Pr, am i6"». S„ p. J. 

* The PlMMr a»d thi Luft cannot be accepted as Chaucer's; but the evidence 
on which it U to be rejected is independent of its character as a poem. 
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tod de- 
f^openent 


Here wc have seen how already at an early date ab- 
stract figures properly belonging to moralities were intro- 
duced into miracle-plays, or employed to carry on by 
theraselvas the action of entire pieces. Wc noticed the 
theological moralities, essentially literary works, of Guil- 
j laume Herman and Etienne Langton ; we found one mo- 
I rality among the Digby MS. mysteries ; wc observed in 
J the Coventry Plays the occurrence of allegorical figures, 
, such as Justice, Mercy, Peace, and Death. But there is 
: no proof that the moralities asserted themselves in England 
I as an accepted species of stage-entertainment before the 
j second quarter of the fifteenth century, i.c. the reign of 
I Henry VI. It may, then, fairly be assumed that it was 
j the general influence of the prevailing literary tastes which 
■ about this period established this species of plajis by the 
I side of the miracles. But it was quite inevitable that the 
new species of dramatic entertainment should in form adapt 
itself to the other species, whicli was already established in 
1 popular favour. In manner of representation there was no 
essential difference between the performance of a morality 
and that of a miracle ; the pageants used for the one were 
used for the other ; ‘ vcxillators ’ proclaimed the intended 
performance, and the performers went from place to placci 
in both cases '. In this sense, therefore, it may be said that 
the English moralities were an outgrowth of the religious 
drama. But their essential characteristic they had derived 
from an independent source. Literary allegory, having 
received a lasting impulse from French mndel.s, produced 
the dramatic morality. And that^his .species of dramatic 
entertainment was, unconsciously at least, treated in Eng- 
land as a foreign growth, seems to admit of negative proof. 
For it may be broadly stated that the moralities never 
domesticated themselves among the English people, or 
acquired any popular influence comparable to that of the 
miracle-plays, until they had come to connect themselves 
with political and religious questions which agitated the 
nation at large’. This was in the period of the so-called 

' Collier, ii. 37a. 380. 

* Cf. Moilejr, Fint Sitleh af Engluh LtUnUm, p. 346. 
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Reformation of Henry VIII, and of the movements back- 
wards and forwards under his successors; but the fitful 
and uncertain character of these movements in their earlier 
phases, and the unwillingness of Henry, Somerset, Mary, 
and Elisabeth to leave the direction of these movements 
to the people itself, caused the English moralities as an 
instrument for the expression of public opinion to lead a 
troubled and chequered course ; and before they had 
reached a vigorous devclopemcnt, they were already being 
superseded by more advanced dramatic species. 

If this be borne in mind, we shall not expect to find , 
the history of the English moralities cither as interesting! 
or as entertaining as that of the French. In France, as| 
has been already observed, a popular drama of secular 
origin, and concerning itself mainly with secular topics, had 
throughout maintained itself by the side of the religious 
plays, though the two sjiecics were frequently mingled. 
Thus, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the moralities 
of the Basochc, the settles of the Enfans sans souci. and the 
farces represented by both brotherhoods, continued to give 
free vent to popular o[)inion on political as well as social 
topics. It is not sufficiently known how the gay and out- 
spoken genius of mediaeval France contrived to tcm[x;r 
di.stress and despotism alike by these vivacious productions. 
The jiressure of the Engli>h invasion and the radical des- 
potism of Lewis XI are alike reflected by the contemporary 
French popular stage ; here Lewis XI’s system of* new' men’ 
found its critic.s, and Lewis XII’s .struggle against the Pa- 
pacy its siqiporters. Rut these French plaj's. even when i 
called moralities, have rather the character of interludes with I 
typical personages (such as the immortal Maitrc Pathelin ) ' 
than of allegorical moralities, though personified abstrac- ^ 
tions arc frequently, and even Scriptural personages occa- 
sionally, introduced into them. They bear a certain 
resemblance to the Athenian comedy of the second period, 
the period represented by the Plutus of Aristophanes '. 


' As Elbert {Entmcklung^tseh., p. says, the French moralities were dt- 
veiopedi not invented, in this period. For examples sre the collecticms of 
VioUel Ic Due and Fournier, alicady cited. Cf. aUo on excellent bketch of the 
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In the English moralities it is not easy to draw a dis- 
tinction between particular groups ; such signs of advance 
as they show would best be gathered from an attempt to 
survey them chronologically. I can, however, only briefly 
describe those which have been accessible to me ; and 
refer for a fuller and more detailed account to the analyses 
given by Mr. Collier’. In general, it may be pointed out 
that the name of Interludes is from a very early date 
applied to these plays. This name, which seems to h.ivc 
arisen from the fact that these plays were occasionally 
performed in the intervals of banquets and entertainments '', 
is usually in literary history restricted to a special dramatic 
form, which will be noticed hereafter, 
y One common characteristic of these monilities is the 
constant introduction into them of the characters of the 
Devil and the Vice. The Devil was of course taken over 
from the miracle - plays, in which, as we have abun- 
dantly seen, he played a prominent part. In the morals 
he occasionally appeared alone, but he was more usually 
accompanied by the Vice, who. on the other hand, now and 
then appeared without the Devil ’. As there is in the old 
French moralities no character .similar to the Vice, he mu.st 
be assumed to have been of native English origin. Inge- 
nious etymologies have been sugge.sted for his name ; but 
there seems no reason to reject the mu.st obvious inter- 
pretation. For he has many aliases, such as Slii/t, Ambi- 
dexter, Sin, Fraud, Iniquity, &c., which are but variations of 
his ordinary appellation’. Inasmuch as he was gcnendly 

Vinous Pierre Gringore, the Sotte of hisi famous com[iany. in L Muland's 
Origines, dv., p. 3^5 ><77. The spriglitlincss of iliction in Ihcau I'reiicli pla^s 
makes them delightful reading. Molierc's indcbtcdiu'ss to them is well 
known. 

* Vol. ii. pp, >79-383. 

* Collier, ii. >71. In Fiance, where they were oceasionally acted in the 
intervals of the mysteries, they were sometimes called I’auscs. Fournier, 
Introd. p. vL 

* Collier, ii >61-3. See the amusing pa'ts,ige in lien Jonson's Stapit ofttim 
(act i. sc ii.) : ‘My husband, Timothy Tattle, God rest his [mor soul I was wont 
to say, there was no play without a fool and a devil in't ; he was for the devil 
still, God bless him I The devil for his money, would he say, I would fain see 
. the devil.' 

i ' Douce, Sbatradmufnm Shahptan, vol. L p. 469. C£ Pug’s enmnenttiOB 
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dressed in a fool’s habit, it assuredly vi'as the familiar ' 
custom of keeping an attendant fool which first suggested 
thie invention of this character. The notion seems to have 
been as a rule to attach him to the Devil as an attendant, 
but of a peculiar kind, his duty bdng above all to teaze 
and torment the Fiend for the edification and amusement 
of the audience. He was gradually blended with the do- 
mestic fool, who survived in the regular drama ; and at the 
end of the sixteenth century fell out of fashion as a distinct 
personage 

It is impossible not to admire the ingenuity of this in- 
vention, which counterbalanced the dead wxight of the 
abstractions constituting the main agents of the morality. | 

It was the character of the Vice w'hich helped to make i . 
possible the growth of comedy out of the moralities. ! 

Passing by a small number of religious plays which 
di.splay a mixture of miracle and morality, and belong in 
date to the beginning of the reign of Elfeabeth \ we note in | 
the first instance a series of moral plays belonging to the , • 
reign of Henry VI, which still remain in MS. and of which • 

I can therefore give no account at first hand. The first of The C»Ue 
these is T/ir Castle of Pcrsercrancc' . The subject of this 
play is the warfare carried on agaimst Hmnanum Genus and j 
his companions, the .Seven Cardinal Virtues, by the Seven ^ 

Deadly Sins and their commanders, Mundus, Jklial, and j 
Caro, He is besieged by them in the Castle of Per- . 
severance, where Confessio has bidden him take up his ' 
abode ; and in his old age he finally gives way to the ^ 
persuasions of Avaritia, His .soul is finally arraigned by 
Pater sedens in judicio, and apparently saved at the last. , 

of names of the Vice ainl Tiut|uily\ ilescrijjtion of his duties, in Tk* Dn il A an 
AsSt act 1 ^c. i. Sc*e also Stn/U of .Vrws, act ii &c. i , and the wcll-knon ^ 
passaj'C in Twel/tk Ntght, 

* Police, lUustratf'ms frnm lol. ii. pp. ,^04-5. 

* ’ Lewis Waiter's Life and Rtptntanci 0/ Mary Magdalen (printed IS^ 7 )* 

which the Vice apjienrs under the name of Infidthty, King Dnnu# (printed 
1565)1 in whicti he is called ; yaeob tmd E^an (printed 156S. entered on 

the boiiks nf the Stationers* Cumj^nny 1557)1 Godly Qntene Hester ^iiinted 
1561), wheie the Vice is pcrsonihetl as a jester called Hanlj-Dardy. These 
plays are desciiUd by Collier, ii. >.ti>i57. 

' lb . *79 3S7. 
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This action (which includes a large number of additional 
personified abstractions) is a type of the general contents of 
these moralities, as exhibiting the conflict between the good 
and evil powers for the soul of man. The circumstance 
that the Castle of Perseverance is described as ‘stronger 
thanne any in Fraunce’ may seem to point to a I'rench 
original of this moral play ; and the conjecture is borne out 
by the fact that a French morality of the year 1 506 exists 
which in a less elaborate way treats the same subject and 
introduces some of the same characters'. 

Mankind. hlhid. Will, and UndiTstividln^i; has already been men- 
tioned as among the Digby MSS."' Mnnkind (to adopt 
Mr. Collier’s designation of another of these pla}'s) is of a 
similar scope ; the part of the Vice is here pla3'cd by a 
personage called ‘Mj'schcflT:’ and the fiend Tutivillus, with 
whose name we are alrcad)’ aciiuainled, is introduced as 
the chief enemy of man. He represents the .sin of the 
flesh ’. 

These are the earliest of our extant l^ngllsh moralities ; 

! the next scries, which are printed, belong to the Tudor 
Nature. rcigns. Nature, by Henr^' Mcdwall, chaplain to the famous 
Cardinal Morton, (the enemy, and as some think the 
biographer, of Richard III,) was produced in the reign of 
Henry VII. Its subject is, like that of the moralities already 
noticed, the conflict between good and evil in the mind of 
man ; but there is one stroke of satire, remarkable in a play 
written by an ecclesiastic, against the Church’. In Tlu 
The World World and the Child (printed 1522. written before the end 
Odidl'' ' • Henry VII, and probably at a very early 

'• date*) the action is .simple, but effective. Man is repre- 

‘ The Moralite di Hundut, Can, Demonia en laquAU vrrrrz let durs a*taidz 
el tenlaticns ^'dz foul av ehevelter ehretlirn el comme /'or nateil dr ^on ion esfra 
mee l^prace de Din let vainera el i la Jin aura li Paradit ; pi ii,tcj in Koui nier, 
a. s. p. joo trjj. — ^The machincij of the siege of a castle is of cotirsc familiar 
to English allegorical literature, loth diamatic and nan.(liainatic. lu curious 
introduction bto the Iligb; MS. niiiacle-ploy of Mary Magdalene has been 
noted above. 

* Ante, p. S3. 

* Collier, u. 193-197. 

* It. 198-306. 

' Collier (p. 306) has directed attention to the alliteration in Ihe speeches 
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scntcd in the several stages of his life; first he appears' 
as Inf am, and then receives from ITitndus the name of 
Wanton. He describes the ‘ quaynte games’ of childhood, 
as reckoned from the age of seven to that of fourteen years ; 
and then becomes for seven years more Lust and Lykynge, 
the representative of ad<jle.sccncc. Mundtts once more re- 
christens him as Mauhodc, and commends to him the service 
of seven kings, i.e. the seven deadly sins. Hereupon Con- 
seyence appears, ‘a techer of the spyrytualete ’ (‘spyryt- 
ualete! what the deuyll may that be?’ is Manhodds 
irreverent enquirj'), and in a long dialogue converts Man- 
hede. Hut he is led a.stray by Folye, whose ‘clicfc 
dwellyngc ’ is in London and who was ‘ broughte forthc in 
holbomc.’ CoHSfyrncr calls to his aid Pcrscueravnee. who 
meets man now in Afic, and bearing the name (which he 
owes to Folye) of Shame. Perseticraunce preaches ‘ contry- 
cyon.'and teaches whom he has re-named Refenlauncc, 
the creed of Christianity, with the- acceptance of which by 
the hero the morality closes. 

In Hyeke-Seorner' (printed probably a few years after Hycke- 
the above) there is a cmsidorablc amount of comic dialogue. 
with abundance of allusions to the favourite follies and 
vices of the time. The chief representative of a virtuous 
protest against the iniqviity of the age is Pity, those of 
iniquit)' Free<eill and Imagination. The latter and his ' 
companion Hj-cke-Scomcr finallj’ put Pity into the stocks, 
where (the situation reminds us of Kent’s in King Lear) he 
delivers a long diatribe, with a species of lyric refrain, on 
the sins of the age. Free-zcilt and ImaginatUm are in the 
end converted by Persaeranee and Contemplation, certainly 
without any vci^' great effiut. The personage who gives 
his name to the play only acts a secondar}' part in it ; he is 
a travelled libertine whom Free<oiU and Imagination call 

of Muntivs. nhich are qiiitr io the style of the Herod of the lnuacle-play^. 

The histoiical allusion to 'kynge rohert of cyselP (Robert of Naples, 

■who died in 134.0 belungi inde^ to the fourteenth century, but romance 
had Itqrt his memory alive. (A play called Rohrt CkU was acted at 
Chester in 1656; Collier, i. 113.) The play Ls luinted in Dodsley’s OU 
Ways, vol. *i!. 

‘ Printed in Hawkins’ Origm t^tlu English Drama, vol. I. 
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in to join their congenial society, and who, after enumerating 
his voyages all over the world and ‘ in the londc of Rum- 
belowe, thre myl out of hell,’ favours the audience with a 
varieiy.of personal reminiscences not requiring to be further 
characterised. Upon the whole, this morality must have 
been rather entertaining than effective ; and differs greatly 
from that to be next noticc'd. 

Krny-man. The morality of Every-tnan' was printed before 1531 ; its 
intention therefore can hardly havc_ been controversial, and 
indeed, while most emphatically orthodox, it cannot be said 
to refer, unless implicitly, to the doubt.s which were arising 
in connexion with the dogmas which it enforces. Though 
it contains pas-sages which point to an ccclc.siastical 
authorship, though it glorifies the power and authority of 
the priesthood at the c.xpen.sc of emperors and kings and 
the angels in heaven themselves, and though the view of 
salvation on which it turns is one directly opposed to the 
Lutheran doctrine of ju.stification by faith, its primary 
object is ethical rather than theological. The plot is simple, 
but effective. Every-man, as the representative of mankind 
at large'*, is summoned before the divine tribunal to give 
an account of his life, and (as the Messenger who acts as a 
Prologue, and the ‘ Doctour ' who moralises at the end, both 
exidain) he is forsaken by Feliwship, Jolylc, Strmgthe, 
Pleasure and Beanie, as well as in the end by fyve- 
Wytics^ and Dyscrccyoti; his Cood-Dnles alone are true 
to him; Good-Dedes and her sister Kumvlege introduce 
him to Confessym, who imiroscs upon him penance (which 
he duly performs on the stage) and clothes him in the 
garment of contrition. By the advocacy of Goml-Dedes he is 
saved, and his soul is received in heaven. The sustained 
solemn tone of this morality is very striking ; and the action 
is so progressive in its interest that Bishop I’crcy rightly' 
ascribes a tragic character to this remarkable work. 

’ Printed in Hiwkin?' Origin 0/ the English Drama, wl. i. 

* Like Chaunn in the curious French farce of Tout, Rim, at Ckaievn in 
Fournier’s collection, p, 329 stqj, 

* The Five Wits correspond to the Cing Sans da riiomme in the coMte 
French farce of that same, in Aneian Th. Fr. vol, iii. 
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Interlude of 

Youth 

(i 555 «r‘.). 


Rastell's(?) 
Nitore of 
the Four 
Elements 

(>517-9)- 


And when their time cometh, thejr fuydc awaye. 

Report me to j’ou, rcporte me to yon.’ 

The hero is, however, finally recovered by Good Counccl, 
the e.vhortations of the latter being supported by a per- 
sonage who is called God's MercyfiiU Promises and dis- 
courses in accordance with his name. 

The Interlude of YoutlP, though re.sembliiig Lusty 
JuvenUis in subject as well as in title, is les.s elaborate, 
and manifestly the work of a Catholic author’. The 
CQntention for the guidance of Youth here lies between 
Charity and Humility on the one hand, and Pride, Riot, 
and Leclury on the otlier. There is little or nothing of 
a controversial tone in this piece; and altogether this 
morality may be said to be distinguished by unusual 
gracefulness and ease of manner. It was doubtles.s com- 
posed in Ouecn Mary's reign. 

Besides these moralities of a religious tendency, may be 
noticed two others — probably belonging to the early part of 
the Reformation period — which remind us of the wideness 
and variety of the range of ideas opened to the literary 
mind by the Renascence movement. The interlude of 
The Nature of the Pour Mienunts' (printed in 1519 by 
Rastell, and possibly written by him ; the ''ate of its com- 
position, if a passage referring to the discovery of ‘newe 
londs’ as having occurred ‘within this xx ycrc’ is to be 
taken quite literally, may be ascribed to the year 1 5 17 '■) is 
a genuine curiosnm. The lesson which it is designed to 
teach is the advantage of the pursuit of science, which is 
urged upon Humanity by Natnra Naturata, Studious De- 
sire, and his friend Experience, while he is tempted astray 
by Sensual Appetite, a Taverner, and Ignorance (with a 
song®). First Humanity goes through a course of a.stro- 

> .See below as to Bale's play bcarui); a similar name. 

' Printed in vol. ii. of Mr. Ha/Iitt's PoiUlt7. 

* See, besides CKariiy't opening speech, the allasions to the Virgin, and 
Hmmliipt gift of a rosary to youth. 

' Printed in vol. i. of Mr. HazUtt's Dodslcy. 

' * Ameiicus,' to whom the author ascribes the discovery, sailed from Cadis 
in 1497 (cf Collier, ii, 331, uott). 

* Consisting of a number (A quotations from popular ditties. Ignorance is 
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nomy, and after an interval of relaxation resumeg his studies 
on the subject of the rotundity of the earth under the 
guidance of Experience, a travelled cosmegrapher. But 
Ignorance intervenes with his medley; and in the end 
(which is imperfect) Nature is left giving counsel to Huma- 
nity to continue his studies, although he may now and 
then ‘ for his comfort ' have to satisfy his sensual appetite. 

Thus the close of this well-meant endeavour seems to have 
been as flat as its exordium is sobering’. 

John Bedford’s morality of was likewise Redford’s 

composed in the reign of Henry VIII, but in its later part, 

Tihe tendency of this morality resembles that of the 

. .... „ . . Vin, latn 

preceding; the principal characters are Wtt, Science, and] part). 

'father Rcson' without whom Wit is impotent, and, on j 

the other side, Idlencs, Ignorance, and Tediousnes. There j 

is an amusing scene, in which Ignorance is put through a j 

spelling-lesson by Idlencs, the word which he is set to spell 

being Ingland. The density of Ignorance, and his rustic 

.speech, are extremely diverting®. 

To the reign of Henry VIII also belongs the solitary John 
cxt.int dramatic work of a writer w'ho, notwithstanding 
the admirable edition of his works which we possess ^ has ; ««.). . 
hardly as yet received the degree of attention to which | 

an U]ihoIi 1 ci nf pUin-song vmns pricK-^ong (mclod}' vrrm cmintfrpoint) ; and 
observes (hat it is 

‘ as good to say plainly 
Cue me a viside, 

Ai give me a s]*, vc, va. \e, \a. vc, radc’ 

* We have to dqdnre the loss of eight pagev in the middle of this morality 
(in the course of I'.xperiencc’s sciciililic demonstration); but the author— or 
printer — ex]iressly observes that when the piece U played ‘ ye may leave out 
much of the sod nutler,' uithout spoiling the consistency of the construction. 

He clearly (see also the close of the Mssstngei's prologue) did not feel ([uite 
sure of his public, and took c.are, like other preachers of popular saence after 
him, to put a little alloy into his silver. The excellence of his intentions 
disarms ciiticism. 

* Kdited by Halliwcll for the Siahiftart Soatto's PublUatims, 18.48. 

’ The costume of Ignorance, who is ‘deckt lyke a very asse,' resembles that 
of Atarit in the French farce Sanct u Aiurie. Sec Fournier, p. 354: but I 
do not know what authority there is for the details of tlie admirable illustra- 
tions to this volume 

‘ Tht PoeHtal IVorh 0/ yokn SMim : milk ao/rs a*d sornt attomU «/ tkt 
m/lor and kis unliiigi, by the Kev. Alexander Dyce. a vols, 184J. 
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his merits entitle him. Skelton, as was inevitable in such 
a career as his, brought down upon himself the ill-will of 
literarj- as well as political contemporaries ; he was sneered 
at by Barklay, and persecuted by Wolsey. But his repu- 
tation has suffered from the defective sympathy of Warton, 
the orthodox indignation of Johnson, and the epigrammatic 
unfairness of Pope. Skelton is coarse; but it cannot be 
said of him that he panders to vice or prostitutes him- 
self to the service of immorality. The ends of his satire 
were in the main moral; and its tendency was in full 
sympathy with the great movement of his age. His 
rhyme, as he says himself, ‘hath in it some pith;’ and 
there is life in his ‘tumbling’ verse. His political note is 
that hatred of ecclesiastical domination which was one of 
the motive forces of the Reformation ; his literary note is 
that return to natural sense and vivacity which was one of 
the mainsprings of the Renascence ’. 

Skelton’s ‘goodly interlude and mery’ of Magnyfyenue 
was certainly written after the year 1515*. In construction 
and purpose it has nothing to distinguish it from earlier 
moralities. Its object is, as one of the characters states at 
the close, to offer 

‘ A playne cxampli of worldly Taynglory, 

How« in this world there is no sekemesse, 

But iallyble fiatery esmyzyd with byttemesse.* 

Magnyfycence, the hero of the allegory, is seduced by a 
company of false friends, among whom arc Counterfeit- 
countenance, Crafty-conveyanee, Cloked-eoUusion, and Courtly- 
abusion, into a life without measure, such a life as the 
introduction to the main action has, on the authority of 
1 ‘Oracius,’ stigmatised as leading to ruin. He accordingly 

‘ Ben Jonson, who seems to have been thoroughly familiar with Skelton's 
works, introduces him in person into his Antimask of Th* Fartnnau Nts. He 
had already appeared as presenter, manager, and actor in Mumlay's Dmfell M 
Rttbnt Eart 9J Huntington, where the Skcltonical verse is imitated (cf. infra, 
p. 035).— In later times, justice was already done to Skelton hy the author of 
the Cnriotiiia 0/ Literatnrt, The escellent Miss Strickland finds in the early 
intimacy between Henry (VIII) and Skelton the probable foundation of the 
grossest crimes df the royal pupil. 

’ This a;q)etrs from an allusion to a dead ‘ Kynge Lewes of Frannce’ u 
tuned for largeiie, who must be Lewis XII. 
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becomes assodated with Adversity and Poverty, and then 
with Despair and Mischief, the latter of whom advises him 
to commit suicide; but he is recovered by Good-hope, and 
with the aid of Redress, Circumspection, and Perseverance, 
brought to recognise the error of his ways, and to follow 
above all the exhortation, ‘to knowe him sclfe mortall, for 
all his dygnyte,’ ‘ not to set all his affyance in Fortune full 
of gyle,’ and to ‘ remember this lyfc lastyth but a whyle.’ 
The teaching of this morality was singularly appropriate to 
the extravagant and arrogant age to which it was addressed ; 
but contrary to his practice in his Satires, Skelton abstains 
from any personal applications. The merit of the play 
consists in the vigour and vivacity of its diction. The 
author gives free utterance to the wealth of his vocabulary’; 
the rhymes arc, as in his Satires, frequently happy and 
ingenious, and he freely permits himself to lapse into the 
short irregular lines which he loved. Upon the whole, the 
dignity of the morality is well sustained, but there are 
occa.sion.'il passages of a lighter character, and a lyric song 
by Lybertc is introduced, further to relieve the monotony of 
the piece. In one speech (that in which Magnyfycence 
exults at the height of his prosperity) we arc reminded by 
the general manner and by the alliteration of the tirades of 
the Ilcrods and Pilates in the Mysteries. 

Besides tliis morality, Skelton, as he tells us in his Gar- 
landc of J.aurcll, produced ‘of Vertu the soucrayne enter- 
lude,’ and a ‘commedy, Achademios callyd by name.’ 
Both arc lost ; and the loss of the latter is perhaps to be 
especially regretted, as it probably contained satirical re- 
marks on the education of the age, resembling those which 
Skelton introduces in his odd satire of Spehc, Parrot', 
A fourth play by the same author. Nigromansir {i, e. 
Necromancer), now also lost, had been seen by VV'arton, 
From his account it seems to have been an attack, in a 
dramatic form, on some abuses in the Church, ‘yet not 
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' Skelton, who ‘lemyd to spelle* Henry VIII bimseir, and whom Erasmns 
described as ' unum Brilannicaram litcnrum lumen ac decus,’ was laureate of 
both the English Universities, as well as of Louvain. 

* HiiHry 0/ EngUtk PoOry, sec. xaxiii Jl Nigramaiui is the title of a 
comedy by Ariosto. 
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without a due regard to decency, and an apparent respect 
for the dignity of the audience.’ The story or plot, 
Warton further informs us, is the trial of Simony and 
Avariae; the Devil is the judge, and to his realm the 
convicted culprits are consigned. 

It would not have suited the temper of any of the Tudor 
princes to allow so direct a dramatic lesson to be read 
to their lieges, as that which a contemporary Scottish poet 
was allowed to put into dramatic form for the public eye 
and car’. In the other English moralities preserved from 

^ Sir David Lyndsay's Satyrt the Tkret Euaiin (for which sec Chalmers' 
edition of Lyndsay's Pottical IVorJl. (iBod), vuls. i. and ii.) is wriltcn in the 
dialect known as Lowland Scutch, n hich U of course iiotliiiif; hut au 1 -ji^lish 
dialect. Lyndsay himself reganled hi» ilialect as Engli-h. Sec the jiassage 
in Part ii, where he adds to a quotation from St. Paul, ' Qvi non iaborat «k» 
taandacil,’ the explanation: 

‘This K in Inglischc toimg, or Icit: 

QcKA LABOVnil HUCBT 5X11 NOT EIT.‘ 

(The same Scriptural quotation is made in the French NoralUr NamMt da 
Eit/ans di MainienaHt; Aik. Th. Fr. iii. 14.) The early hi.story of the drama in 
Scotland is not in general of sufircient importance to merrt much atterttiurr ; it 
extends .apparently over liltle more iharr a century; for the first mystery of 
which we have any information, called TAe llalihludr, was acUtl at Ahcnlccn 
in 1445, and the Scottish Keforroatinn put an end to such Iwginiiiiigs as existed 
of the Scottish drama. It U all the more interesting to observe that l.yndsay's 
morality, which in vigour and variety far exceeds any Ivnglisli elTort of the 
same species, was distinctly designed to promote and cm ourage the Ki formation. 
It wras acted at Cuirar in 1535, and afterwards reproduud iiiore tii.m once; an 
eyewitness, who saw it acted at Edinburgh in t5,s4 liefore the ijuec;i kegent, 
informs us that it lasted on that occasion ' for nyne houris afoir nunc till sex 
houris at evim* 

Lyndsay was the faithful servant and intimate counsellor of his sovereign, 
James V, whom he liad carefully tended as a child, ami whom his .sym|)alhy 
rmd advice consistently supported as a man. This intimacy .accounts for the 
extiaorxlinary outspokenness which the author of this morality iwniiittesl him- 
self. It addresses itself with the utmost candour to cxj>usiiig the existing 
abuses in the State, and more panicubily in the Church. I'he length of this 
morality is such that I cannot attempt an analysis. (Mr. II. Moricy has given 
one in his First Sirlch oj Eagtisk Lilmtlure, pp. jyi-jye.) It is dividnl into 
two parts, of whicli * the best pairt,' as the author says, or at all events the 
more exph'dt, U the second. Hie earlier part rescmble.s many of the English 
moralities, though it is written with greater sjiirit and force than any of these 
with which I am acquainted. King Humamtit, the hero of the action, is 
seduced by Sntnalits and her helpmates, Gudt-Cauisall and hu; companions 
are resisted by Ditsait, Flaltrii, and Faisit, vfho appear os the Vices, and who 
assume disguises (JFlatttrj that of a friar). They put Vtrit) in the stocks, after 
e x c l ai min g against the New Testament ’ in Engli^ toung ' which she holds in 
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the Tudor reigns the predominant purpose remains moral 
teaching. Thus The Triall of Treasure (first printed, appa- 
rently in two editions, in 1567') furnishes no evidence as to 
whether it was written by a Catholic or a Protestant. It is 
however interesting in more than one respect. Its most dis- 
tinctive feature is the learning of its author, who displays 

her hands ; but Dmna CofTVca'oa at last brin{^ the kinj; to a better mind, and 
Stn^uaiity takes her departure to the lords of the Spiritualityi who have 
previously rcfu'scd to have oiiylhiag to do with CAo^nry. 

Already in the first {uirt, some characters of a papular kind are introduced, 
whose fooling is carried on with the utmost iiMncc (Lyndsay’s muse is at 
times very unmanncily). The second part commences with the complaints of 
PaupiTt who is seeking a rcmeily by law against the exactions imposed upon 
him by clerical bands, for he is, as Diiiginei informs him. 

*Thc daftest fuitl, that ever 1 saw; 

Trows th<iu, man, t>e the law to get remeid 
(If men of kirk? Na, uocht till thou be cleid.* 

So he lies dfmii in dc'ipair; and a Pardoner appears, by name 'schir Robert 
Kome^raker,' who gives 

• To the dcvill, with good intent, 

This unscll wickil Xcw-testament 
Uith ihainu that it traiislaitit;* 
prays * to the rwlc/ that 

* Marlin Luther, that faU loun, 
liluk liullmgcr, and Mclanchthoun 
Had lieen sniordc in their cude;* 

and cries hi:» o^n ' geir,* mlinmi^tenng a jicnancc to a Sowtar' (shoemaker) 
and fais vife, and selling a thousand jeats' ]iardun to Pauptr for his last groat. 
Hut Vauftr re))ent> him of Uis bargain, and a free^hgUl ensuv%, in whi^ the 
relics are thrown into the water. 

AAcr this horse-play the more serious part of the morality commences. 
The Three Lslatcs a])|)ear licfoie the king: and the representative of the 
suffering people, Joknt tkt Cummon-miU, comes forward with his complaints. 
The result is that the Vice^ are jnit in the stocks, and Good-Counsel is called in 
as advUcr. A long debate ensues, witnesses are examined, and summary 
measures nf punishment adopted against the adversaries ot social and religious 
reform. Not less than two sermons arc preache<L one by the Doctour and 
another by Faily; but previously to the latter. Acts have been passed and 
proclaimct\ comprehending the necessary changes in the state of the common* 
wealth. Undoubieilly, Uie great length of the second division of this morality 
renders it, as DiUgimet avows in his short epilogue, *sum part, tedious ;* but 
the disUnctness and earnestness of its serious passages are its most striking 
characteristics, the fun and grossness of the comic passages having evidently 
been introduced as a foil. Altogether, thu dramatic satire is one of the most 
noteworthy of Lyndsay's works, and by far the most elaborate and powerful of 
all the mediaeval moralities. 

^ Edited for the Percy Society {PuUicath$u, vol. xxriii) by Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well (1850}, and printed in Mr. HazUtt's Dodsley, vol iil 
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an equal familiarity with biblical and with 
The prologue illustrates the doctrine of the vanity of 
human self-indulgence from the philosophy of Diogenes 
and the Epistle of St James. Classical allusions and quo- 
tations are frequent, and we are evidently here confronted 
by a genuine scholar of the Renascence. But he is also 
fond of lyrical efforts, which abound in the piece, and are 
chiefly, though not uniformly, of a merry desefiption. The 
Triall of Treasure signifies the testing by experience of 
the vanity of confiding in earthly prosperity i the hero of 
the morality, Luste, being misled by evil counsellors, Ineli- 
nction the Vice among the number (upon whom a bridle is 
literally placed by Sa/>iefice and Juste), gives himself up 
to the love of Treasure, and the friendship of Pleasure, but 
God's Visitation comes upon him, and finally Ttuu reduces 
him and his paramour to naught '. 

Ulpian Fulwcl's Like wil to Like quod thi Dcvel to the 
Co/ier^ (printed in 1568) exhibits with a very robu.st realism 
the pernicious results of riotous living. The Collier, who is 
introduced to the tune of ‘Tom Collier of Croydon,’ plays 
merely an incidental part in the piece, emblematical of the 
irresistible force of natural affinities''. Ashe is attracted 


by the Devil, so Nichol Ncwfanglc, the Vice of the play, 
who was 'bound prentice before his nativity to Lucifer 
himself,’ drau3 into his company a congenial crew, con.sist- 
ing of Ralph Roister (the name will be noted), Tom Toss- 
pot, Hanhin Hangman, and so forth. After an abundance 
of boisterous fun* ensue moralisin^s by V'irtuous Living. 

' It may lx noted that Grtedy-Gutte, one of the comianinn^ nf Luut in this 
morality, uses the lastic dialect which icnppcnrs in so m.m} of our old plajs, 
and is employed by both Peele and Shaksperc. 

* Printed in Mr. Hazlitt's Dudsley. vol. lii. 

' ‘Tom Collier of Croydon hath sold his coals, 

And made his maiket tmlay; 

And now be danceth with the Devil, 

For like will to like alway.’ 

The character of Grim, the Collier of Croydon, appears in Filwards’ Damom 
and PiiUat, and gives its name to another old play noticed below. According 
to Ritson, quoted by Collier, Crowley’s epigram on the Collar of Croydon was 
printed in 1550 or 1551. 

* Hangman's drunkenness manifests itself m an original Leonine hexameter, 
and in his dancing * as evih£ivoured as may be devisei' 
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Good Fame, God's Promise, and Honour, and the punish- 
ment of the ofifenders by Severity as judge. Hangman 
leads off Cuthbert Cutpurse and Pierce Pickpurse ; and 
Nichol Newfangle rides off for ‘a journey to Spain’ on 
his master’s back. 

The Marriage of Witte and Science'^ (licensed 1569-70), 
though its plot and cliief characters are borrowed from 
Redford’s earlier morality already noted, deserves atten- 
tion as in execution altogether one of the most perfect 
specimens of its class. The excellence of the diction and 
versification of Nature's opening speech prepare the reader 
for a production of well-sustained literary merit ; and no 
better example could be given of a well-constructed and 
well-executed morality than this piece, which is regularly 
divided into acts and scenes. Of the lesson which it 
enforces I will venture to say that it is thoroughly sound 
and sensible , and there is a genuine enthusiasm about the 
tone of the work which deserves the sympathy of every 
real student. 

Tiu Mairiage of Wit and Wisdom^ seems likewise to 
belong to the Elisabethan moralities. It is divided into 
acts and scenes, and is decidedly one of the liveliest pro- j 
ductions of its class. There is considerable reality about 
scvcr.1l of the personages, amoi^ whom arc Snatch and 
Catch, tivo vagabond ‘soldiarcs’ who have ‘come from 
Flushing to the English port’ — characters well known to 
the comic drama of the Elisabethan age. Idleness, who on 
one occasion appears as a priest, is the Mcc, who introduces 
himself as ‘the flower of the frying-pan.’ and describes his 
parentage and antecedents with genuine nonsensical fun ; — 

*M> motber had ij whelps at oae biter. 

Both borne in I enl , 

So wc ware both put into a musselbote, 

And came saibng in a sowes yeare oucr sea into Kent’ 

An element of religious controversy seems likewise to be 

' Pnnted in vol u of Mr Uazhtt’s Dod-dey 

* Edile-) by Halliwell for ibeSkakt^ Stx PM (1846) Italy Jvnmtut is 
adapted under the name of the above, and thus introduced as a play within a 
play into the tragedy of Str Thomat Mart (ftdt nfra). 
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introduced into W. Wager’s The longer than livcst the more 
Foole thouart^; but it forms the substance of two moralities 
of the Elisabethan age which, from this point of view, seem 
to CJ II for special notice. 

The anonymous piece of New Customer printed in 1573, 
is a purely controversial production ; its characters, which 
are so arranged as to admit of being performed by four 
players, respectively represent the Church of Rome and its 
allies, and the Reformation and its supporters. The former 
are 'Perverse Doctrine, an old Popish priest,’ and 'Igno- 
rance, another, but elder ;* whose friends arc ‘Hypocrisic, an 
olde woman,’ and Creweltie and Avarice, two Rufflers’ {/'.<•. 
bullies) ; the latter are New Custome and Light of the 
Gospel!, who are called ‘Ministers,’ 'Edification, a Sage,’ 
‘ Assuraunce, a Virtue,’ and ‘Goddes Fclicitic, a Sage.’ The 
controversy between these opponents is carried on with 
great ardour ; Perverse Doctrine regards the spread of the 
B'ble among the people as ‘ casting perles to an hogge ; ’ 
New Custome quotes ‘Paule to the Corinthians,’ declares 
the Mass, Popety, purgatory, and pardons to be ‘flatt 
against Godde’s woordc,’ and vindicates to himself his 
proper name of Primitive Constitution. Light of the Gos- 
peU cheers him in his course, while Hypocrisic advises Per- 
verse Doctrine, who declares that 

'since these Gene^ian lioctours came so fast into this Inndc, 

Since that time it was never mcrie with Eiiglande.' 

Creweltie and Avarice then appear, and the latter, to vindi- 
cate his power against the bluster of his companion, relates 
a cheering precedent of the foul betrayal of a brother from 
‘the dales of queene Marie;' but ultiimitcly Perverse Doc- 
trine is converted by Light of the Gospcll, and Edification, 
Assuraunce, and Godde's Fclicitic consummate the triumph 
of the righteous cause. The morality ends with a prayer 
for Queen Elisabeth, and a song, the latter not preserved. 

In connexion with this work may be mentioned another, 
which is additionally curious as containing a character taken 

‘ ThU monlity, which I have not seen, is described by Collier, ii. 331-338; 
its hero is Hunt; and it contains the ' footc ’ or refrain of several old songs. 

’ Printed in vol. iii. of Mr. Haziitt's Dodsley. 
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from actual history, though the whole contrivance of the 
piece allows us still to class it among the moralities. The 
incident which suggested Nathaniel Woodes’ The Conflict 
of Conscience {oTigYcaSXy printed in 1581 ’), viz. the abandon- 
ment of the Protestant for the Catholic faith by an Italian 
lawyer of the name of Francis Spira or Spiera, had indeed 
taken place about the middle of the century ; but unless 
the play was kept concealed by the author for some time 
after its composition, it can hardly have been written 
before Protestantism had been definitively re-established in 
England. The author, who is stated to have been a clergy- 
man of Norwich, seems to bear the Marian persecution in 
fresh remembrance, and perhaps the Cardinal Legate whose 
proceedings he holds up to abhorrence may be intended 
for Rcgin.ild Pole, Rome’s emissary for the work of re- 
union But the play is devoid of any allusions which can 
be directly brought home to the national history. Its hero 
Philologus is represented as a learned man who, by the 
agency of allegorical personages, of whom Hypocrisy is 
the most prominent and Sensual Suggestion the most 
effective, is deluded away from the truth of the Gospel into 
the toils of Rome. Cousetente in vain seeks to hold him 
back ; and Horror visits him with the pangs — described with 
some degree of power — of remorse and despair. In the end, 
the credit of the good cause is saved by a short sixth act or 
epilogue, in which a Nuntius describes Philologus as having 
been reconverted at the last, and died in peace with God. 

The tone of this work is bitterly controversial j and the 
fulness with which it enters into its subject, as well as the 
lengthincss of its .speeches, arc those of a clerical author. 
Nearly the whole of it is written in the seven-line stanza ; 
and it can hardly h.ave been intended for representation. 
The blind intolerance which it exhibits almost surpasses 

* Rcpnntid from the edition publislicd for theKoxburghe Club m 1851 by 
Mr. Collier in vol. \i. of Mr. llazlitt's T)od!>ley, with Mr. Colliei's IntrodncUon 
to thi!> and the otlier plays included in his volume. 

’ See ill. j. It is strange, by the bye, that the priest Caconos who r^ces 
over the restoration of the Pope’s authority and the revival of saints' days, 
' pilgrimage, rcUques, trentals. and pardons’ fin. 4I, shoold be made to talk vhat 
seems intended for Scotch. 
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that of any other production not professedly theolr^cal 
vrith which I am acquainted. 

The solitary political morality which has come down to us 
has unfortunately only been preserved in a fragment. The 
Sackful of News (prohibited in 1557 by order of the Privy 
Council) must have been a play of a different description, 
and of a less ambitious, if of a more offensive, character. 
But the ‘mcry Playe bothc pythy and pleasaunt of Albyon 
Knight ' may be described as a morality, inasmuch as all 
its characters appear to be representatives of cither political 
ideas or political institutions, after the fashion of Lyndsay’s 
Three Estates. The hero is of course a personification of 
England, as John Commonweal is of Scotland in the other 
play. From the fragment which is all that remains of the 
play*, its object would appear to have been to remove the 
ill-feeling on the part of the commonalty against the 
nobility, as well as the jealousy between the lords spiritual 
and the lords temporal. It would be unsafe to speculate 
on the relations upon w'hich this play turned ; nor are we 
justified in assuming this to have been the play the per- 
formance of which was abruptly stopped at Court in 15 59 ; 
but Albyon Knight was certainly written before 1565-6, 
when it was entered on the register of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. It will be remembered that this was a period of 
great uncertainty in the policy of Queen Elisabeth, when 
intrigues and counter-intrigues were at their height among 
the great nobles, particularly in connexion with the aspira- 
tions of Leicester, and when the great Catholic houses 
could not yet have reconciled themselves to the newly- 
made bishops of the existing reign. There is considerable 
boldness in the implied admonition to Principalytie—m 
other words to the Queen — not to suppose the people 
unwilling to grant .supplies. But in general the references 
are not special enough to admit of being traced to any 
particular occasion ; and it is improbable that such allu- 
sions were intended. The main characters of the morality 
seem, besides Albyon Knight, Injuri, (who at first appears 


’ Printed Mr. Collier in v(d. i. of the Shainp. Soc, Peptn, p. 55 ujj, 
{Skaln^. Sot. PM. 1844). 
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under the false name of Manhode) and Justice ; and their 
contention reminds us of that between the dUaios and the 
SBuor Xciyos in the Clouds of Aristophanes. The chief ally 
of Injuri is Divisio; and the moral of the piece is the evil 
result of discord *. 

' I add a reference to two productions which may be most conveniently 
noticed bore, as in fact moral-plays by the nature of their design as well 
as eaecution. ' R. W.,' the author of Tii Three Ladiet of London (printed 
in 1584 ■ as it hath been publiquciy played ’) and Tie Three Lordes and Three 
Ladiee ef London (printed in I590\ has been conjectured by Mr. (.'oilier to have 
been an actor of the name of Robert Wilson (who was one of the Earl of 
Leicester's players in i;74, was adopted into the Queen's company in 1583, 
and wws buried at Cripplegate in 1600) and a different person from the 
dramatist of the same name mentioned infra, p. 237, Sec Collier's Memoirt of ^ 
ike Prineipal Actors in the Plays of Skaher-peare (Shakesp. Soe. J'nbl., 18461, Intro- 
duction, p xs-iii, note, and p. 13r. In any case he was a writer of considerable 
fluency, and, as the second of these plays shows, able to accommodate himself 
to the fashion of lively prose dialogue which Lyly had brought into favour. 
The piots of these moralities are little if at all in advance of those of curlier 
compositions of the kind. The three Ladies are Lucre. Love, and Cou'-eience, 
of whom the two latter are in the first piece perverted by the machinations of 
Lucre and Dissimulation, and the rest of her servants ; while in the second the 
three are wooed by three scries of gallants, respectively Li rds of London 
{Policy. Pomp, and Pleasure). Lords of Spain {Pride. Ambition, and Tyranny), 
and Lords of Lincoln {Desire. Delight, and Devotion). The London and 
.Spanish Ixirds (each of whom has an appropriate Page — indeed the ifrBmn/if 
personae of this piece are liewildering in their multiplicity) engage in a contest 
manifestly intended to refer to the times of the Sjianish Armada in which 
this play must have been wiilten. In its predecessor one or two concrete 
personages are introduced by the side of the allegorical abstractions i one of 
these (Judge Nemol plays a less important part in the second piece ; another 
(the Jew (ierantus) is curious as the representation of an honest Jew, who is 
bvourably contrasted with his Christian adversary Mercatore : 

‘One may judge and speak truth, as appears by this; 

Jews seek to excel in Christianity and Christians in Jewishness.’ 

The name Gerontus, as Mr. Collier observes, cannot &il to recall that of 
' Gemutus, the Jew of Venice,’ the hero of the ballad refereed to infra. 
p. 390, There is no resemblance in the characters of Gemutus, Bambas. or 
Shylock to that of Gerontus ; but there are some odd similarities of expression 
between the scene in The Three Ladies and the trial-scene in The Merchant 
of Venice (‘ reverend judge ’ . . . • most puissant judge ’ . . . ' Pay me the 
principal ’). In both of the plays Simplicity stqiplics the place of clown ; in the 
first ^ging an appropriate song, with the burden, 

■Simplicity sings it, and ’sperience doth prove. 

No dwelling in London, no biding in London, for Conscience and Love;’ 
and in the second paying a tribute to the memory of Tarlton as the prince of 
merry fellows. Cf, infra, p. 249, note i. The main distinction between these 
two works and the older moralities lies in a greater ease of style ; in conception 
a J ill constiuction they represent no progress whatever. 
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The moralities proper survived in England to the close 
of the sixteenth century, and even into the first years of 
the seventeenth. But by this time the regular drama had 
long flfurished, and to it the moralities in the end neces- 
sarily gave way. The transitions by which the morali- 
ties, as well as the mysteries, respectively developed into 
branches of the regular drama will be indicated below; 
here it may finally be pointed out that we have a con- 
siderable number of plays, chiefly from the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, which hover doubtfully on the 
boundary-line between morals and comedies or tragedies. 
In these pieces the tendency, already observable in some 
of the moralities described above, to introduce real human 
personages of a typical kind by the side of allegorical 
abstractions, is more systematically and fully pursued. 
Those among them in which both action and characters 
arc still in the main allegorical may be classed with the 
moralities rather than with our earliest comedies and tra- 
gedies. Such appears to be the case with the play of Tom 
Tiler and his Wife^ (i578), where allegorical characters, 
Desire the Vice among them, mix with Tom Tiler and 
Tom Tailor, while Tom Tiler’s wife, called Strife, is 
half an abstraction, half a type. In The Nke Wanton^ 
(1560) ‘ye may sec Three branches of an ill tree: The 
mother and her children three, Two naught and one 
godly ’ — real human types ; but the action is as simple as 
that of any morality, and Iniqnity plays his usual part. 
Jack Juggler^, though apparently earlier in date, already 
furnishes the shred of a plot, borrowed from the Am~ 
pkitryo of Plautus; the piece resembles those ‘drolls’ 
of a later period which consist of a farcical episode taken 
from a popular play; the characters bear typical names. 
In certain productions of a more ambitious cast, such as 
Apitts and Virginia, King Cambises, and in Bale’s Kyng 
Johan, though all<^orical personages still appear, the action 
and the main characters are historical ; and the element 
of the morality holds a secondary place. Finally, as we 

' Collier, ii. gjg. ' Frioted in Haxiitt’s Dodsler, vol. ii. ' Priated ii. 
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shall see, in the Interludes and in the Chronicle Histories 
proper the allegorical characters are altogether dropped. 


I have thus pursued to the point at which it is legi- 
timate to speak of the beginnings of the regular English 
drama, the two main growths from which it took its origin. 
Before concluding this chapter, it only remains to advert 
very briefly to a third species of entertainment, not pro- 
perly diamatic, but containing dramatic elements, which 
from an early period existed by the side of the other two. 

/ The origin of the term pageants has been already explained. 
The expression properly applies to the moveable scaflbld 
on which both miracle-plays and moralities were origi- 
nally represented ; but it is usual to confine it to moving 
shows devoid of cither action or dialogue, or at least 
only employing their aid by way of supplementing and 
explaining the living picture. These easily intelligible 
allegorical spectacles naturally enjoyed a wide-spread and 
lasting popularity Into England the pageantry which, 
especially in London, obtained so great a hold over the 
populace, seems to have been introduced from Flanders, 
the home of spectacular luxury in the latter part of the 
Middle Ages', and in particular from Antwerp, where a 
procession of the trades (afc grootc Ommeganck) was cus- 
tomary from an early date. The first of these shows on 
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‘ Similar exhibitions were known to the Romans, among^ whom thej doubt- 
less grew out of the triumphal processions Lvery one remembers the 
Rheni mentioned by Persms (Sat. vi 47), at a later date it seems to ha>e 
been more usual to carry on gigantic scaffoldings pictorial and sculptured 
illustrations of the glories of a campaign. See the extract from Josephus 
(vu 5) quoted by Pnctlluidcr, SiMngesektehte Roms, u. 145 
^ See, in gentiol, the picturesque descriptions id the first volume of Kirk's 
Huioty of Charles the Bold, An engraving and description of an Antwerp 
pageant, held iti 1594> ate given in Sharp’s Cwentry Mysteru^, p. ag. In 
France the entremets and tableaux, the figures in which were taken from Scrip- 
ture or religious legend, or were allegorical, long continued popular from an 
early date. In the sixteenth century figures from classical mythology were 
introduced Ebert, u pp. 37-8. In Italy, too, we bear of these i)ageants: 
see e j*. Macchiavelli, History of Florence, vii.5. For an account of trtot^ 
and other Italian pageants of the Renascence poiod, see Burckhardt, Ike Culiur 
dtr Renaissance m Italien, Sect 5. A full account of the London pageants, 
from which 1 have borrowed in the text, will be found m F. W. lanholt's 
Lord Mayor's Pageants, Per^ Society's Puld,, vol x. 
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record in England is that described by Matthew Paris as , 
having taken place in 1236, on the occasion of the passage 
of King Hcniy III and Eleanor of Provence through the 
City to Westminster. On the return of Edward I from his 
victory over the Scots in 1298 occurred the earliest exhi- 
bition of shows connected with the City trades. These 
processions were in England frequently called ridings *. 

To about the same period belongs the first detailed 
description which we possess of a pageant in the more 
modem sense of the term, Walsingham’s account of the 
reception of Richard II by the citizens in 1377. There 
were pageants under Henry IV, one on Henry V’s return 
from Agincourt’, and another on Henry Vi’s return from 
France after his coronation. The first description of the 
Lord Mayor’s own pageantry, on the day of his entrance 
upon the duties of his office, dates from 1533 *• Similar 
gratulatoiy pageants were exhibited in other cities * ; the 
Lord Mayor’s pageants, however, of course remained pre- 
eminent^. Many of our early dramatists exercised their 
ingenuity upon them; Peek’s Descensus Astreuae, and 
several productions by Monday, Dekker, Thomas Ileywood, 
and Middleton, belong to this class. They dealt in patriotic 
and moral allegories, as well as in direct illustrations of 
the glories of the City or of the particular City Company 
to which the Lord Mayor belonged, such as the Triumphs 
of Old Drapery^ or The Rich Clothing of England^ and 

‘ So Chancer relates of the idle apprentice, Perkin Revelour, that 
• whan ther any riding was in Chepe 
Oat of the shoppe thider wold he lepe. 

And til that he had all the sight ysein, 

And danced wd, he would not come agein.' (T\u Coti’s Tali.) 

* Described by Lydgate (who probably wrote the songs for the occasion). 

> In this year Queen Aune Boleyn was by royal comnund welcomed in the 
City 'likewyse as they use to dooe when the Maior is presented on the morrow 
after Symon and Jude.’ This procession was by water. 

* Queen Margaret was welcomed to Coventry in t455 by a pageant, of which 
the scheme has been preserved, and which introduces Scriptural, historical, and 
allegorical personages, several of whom speak a few lines of obeisance. (See 
Sharp, ».s., p. 145 nyy.) 

' ‘I do not think,' says Spendall in Grm'i Tv Qmjvt (pr. 1614), ‘but to 
be Lord Mayor of London before I die, and have three pageants carried before 

besides a ship and an unicorn.’ 
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Chrysemaleui : the Golden Fishing, or ike Honour of Fish- 
mongers^. These City pageants continued in favour till 
the outbreA of the Civil War, when the very maypoles 
were cxtirSited by command of the Parliament. It may 
be added that they were revived in 1655, Sir lU^er Tich- 
burn, Mayor, exhibiting one in 1656; that the last poet 
who exerted his brains on this class of performances was 
the immortal Elkanah Settle; and that about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century they seem to have sunk 
to tlic level at which it is rumoured that they still remain. 

These public pageants have but little importance for the 
earlier history of our drama ; they served, however, to en- 
courage that lovc^f spectacle which has at different times 
been an aid (srm danger to the dramatic art, and helped to 
prevent the drama in its infancy from fallii^ into too 
narrow grooves. As an exceptional phenomenon, the so- HotTaes- 
called llox Tuesday Play at Coventry may perhaps deserve '*’ 5 ' 
mention. In the main it was a pantomimic representation 
of a fight, but it is stated to have been accompanied by 
* rj'mcz.’ It commemorated the overthrow of the Danes by 
the men of Coventry, where it was exhibited from the year 
14 1 G, and in 1575 was witnessed by Queen Elisabeth. The 
historical origin of the festival (either the massacre of St. 

Brice’s day or the death of Hardicanute) and the doubtful 
etymology of the name I cannot pretend to discuss ; if this 
performance was not, properly speaking, a historical play, 
it seems at least to have been something more than a mere 
dumb show in memory of a historical events 

' Both by Munday. A humorout^dcscription of the ‘Marchant Taylers' 
pageants will lie found in the Second Part of the old pby of Promos md Cas- 
sandra, act i, sc. V. 

’ See Sharp, Cmi^ Mysttrin, p. 115 isjy. This must hare been the per- 
fonnance in which Captam Coa took a port, whose ghost ‘ mounted in his 
hobby-hoise,’ delivered the so-called ■ itfosyns of Owb, at KtitAworIh,’ written by 
Ben Jonson in i6a6 

‘ And being a little man, 

When the skirmish b^;an 
Twixt the Saxon and the Dane 
(For thence the stoiy was ta’en) 

He was not so well seen 

As he would have been o’ the queen.’ 

C 
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C^ento- / Lastly, the amusements of the Court and of the great 
houses of the nobility from a very early date consisted 
of entertainments partaking to a greater of less degree 
of a dramatic character. These entertainments were partly 
conducted by paid servants, partly by the members of the 
Court themselves. ‘ Disguisings ’ and ‘mummings,’ i.c. 
dances or other appearances in costume, no doubt often 
of a figurative description, were in vogue at Court from the 
time of Edward III ; under Henry V was exhibited, on 
the occasion of the visit of the Emperor Sigismund, what 
appears to have been a pantomimic representation of the 
Life of St George. Under Edward IV the Duke of 
Gloucester kept a body of ‘ players;’ and under Henry VII 
there were three royal establishments of actors, the players 
I of interludes, the Prince’s (Arthur’s) ])layers, and the gen- 
tlemen of the chapel ; and some of the gre.at nobles like- 
wise had their companies, while others were attached to 
particular towns. The entertainments at Court, which 
were doubtless very various, were supcrintcritled by an 
Abbot or Lord of Misrule. But a new impulse was given 
to this, as to every other form of amusement, by the acccs- 
Maski. ,, sion of Henry VIII. Early in his reign (1512-13) there 
* * was introduced, as a new specie^ of entertainment from 


‘ Italy, the ‘ mask' which appears to have differed from the 
earlier ‘disguisings’ by the circumstance of the d.anccrs 
wearing masks as well as costume. Such a ‘ mask ’ is that 
described by Cavendish in his I.ife of Wolse}', and intro- 
duced with great effect by Shaksperc into his Henry 
VIII'. Inasmuch as moralities were represented at Court 
and exercised their influence upon its tastes, the degree of 
action introduced into the disguisings and masks varied 
considerably ; at times decorations or ‘ properties ’ (the 
term is ancient) were employed ; and on special occasions 
the various kinds of entertainment were no doubt combined 

' The Nine Worihin, out of which w much fun is made in 

'■'prewnted in Queen Mary’s time. 
Each of the Worthie-, says Strype, 'made his sittcch,’ no doubl commencine, 
as in the comedy, with • I Pompey am,’ • Judas I am.’ &c. Cf. Warton’s flte. 
of Engl. Pottry, sec. Iiii. See the deSniaon of a masque in Tafe o/a Tit, act. v. 
SCt 3e . 
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into exhibitions of a very elaborate description. At Henry 
VIII’s Court we accordingly hear of many kinds of more 
or less dramatic entertainments — of a Latin satirical play, 
in which Luther and his wife were derisively introduced ; 
of morals acted by the King’s players and the children of 
the Chapel Royal ; of ‘ interludes,’ comprising a morrice- 
dance presented by ladies and gentlemen of the Court ; of 
‘ masks’ and ‘ disguisings’ of various sorts ; on one occasion 
(in 1520) even of a ‘goodly comedy of Plautus,’ doubtless 
in Latin. In iS44i or more probably at an earlier date, 
all the amusements of the Court were placed under the 
control of a MagisNr joconim, rcvcllonim ct masconttn ; 
and under Eduard V'l this office of Master of the Rev els 
acquired a suiicrior significance by the appointment to it of 
‘ a uise gentleman and le.irncd,’ George P'errers, uith whose 
name we shall meet again. Earlier, however, in the same Thegovem- 
rcign— in August, 1549 — the representation of all plays 
and interludes throughout the realm had been prohibited 
for the term of three months on account of their seditious 
and disorderly tendency; in 1551 the special license of 
the Privy Council was declared ncccssar>’ for the per- 
formances of players attached to the households of 
noblemen ; and in 15^2 the .special license of the Privy 
Council was made requisite for all players in the case 
of any performance in the English tongue, (as well as 
for all printers and booksellers in the case of any English 
publication whatever). I nterludcs, masks, and similar enter- 
tainments continued, however, to be produced, so that on 
the accession of Mary in 1553 a proclamation was issued 
requiring the Queen’s .special license for the pcrform.ince of 
plays (as well as the publication of w'ritings and the prcach- 
, ing of public discourses) in any way concerning religion. 

The effect of this prohibition was to stop the representation 
of all plays for two years ; and on the revival of dramatic 
performances they were totally suppressed by order of the 
Star-chamber in 1556. London, however, seems to have 
been excepted, probably because of the disfavour with 
which plays were regarded by its civic authorities them- 
selves ; and here a regulation was enforced restricting the 
C 2 
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performance of plays, when licensed by the bishop, to the 
period between All Saints’ and Shrovetide. At Court, 
howe\ wT, masks and interludes continued to be performed 
mider Queen Mary, who likewise encouraged the repre- 
sen^tion of miracle-plays in London. We have thus 
rcaclrcd the reign of Elisabeth, who after first issuing a 
general prohibition against dramatic performances, on the 
1 6th of May, 1559, ordered that they should be permitted, 
if licensed by the mayors of towns or lord-lieutenants of 
counties, or two justices of the peace ; but that no play 
toachii^ on matters of religion or government should in 
any case be licensed. At Court, interludes, masks, and 
revels continued as before ; plays had been performed 
before Elisabeth already in her brother’s reign ; and her 
taste for such entertainments never left her. In her palaces 
and on her progresses she was amused in this way ; we 
shall see how the Universities and the Inns of Court vied 
with one another in providing such diversions ; and her 
great nobles kept their companies of players. Among 
these, the company of the Earl of Leicester was, in May 
1574, granted the privilege of performing within the city 
of London, and within any cities, towns, ahd boroughs 
throughout England. The Common Council of the City 
of London sought to make its license necessary for every 
public exhibition, and otherwise to hamper the players, 
whom it regarded with so much hostility. The result W’as, 
that the players sought to establish themselves in places 
beyond the jurisdiction of the city authorities, though 
locally within the city. Thus James Burbadg^ and others, 
the players of the Earl of Leicester, in 1576 converted 
some rooms situate in the precinct of the dissolved 
monastery of the Blackfriars into a play-fiousc • and 
apparently in the same year, the 'Theatre' was erected 
at Shoreditch, and another building for the s^me purpose, 
called the Curtain', hard by. 

The same point of time shows the Court entertainments 
of this reign at the full height of their developemcnt ; and 

> Asto(lieoriguioftlusname8ee^lai^,£oc.i>i^«, voLtp, 39M2J. 
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the name of Queen Elisabeth’s favourite once more con- 
nects itself with the most brilliant of all the Court enter- 
tainments of her reign on record, those Primely Pleasures 
of Kentlwortk which were exhibited in the year IS7S, with 
the hope of dazzling the Queen into a consent to bestow 
upon Leicester that highest favour which she still withheld. 
Several accounts remain to us of this unrivalled display*, 
to which 1 shall have to refer again in the course of this 
book. And with a mention of them may be concluded 
this rapid summary of the Court entertainments containing 
a dramatic element, as well as the brief sketch of the origin 
of the English stage, which I have for convenience’ sake 
connected with it, and which it is beyond my purpose to 
pursue in detail. Not Leicester only, but political wisdom 
itself in the person of Cecil, did not disdain to give atten- 
tion to these royal diversions. A pageant for the meeting 
between Elesabcth and M.iry Queen of Scots, which was 
intended to take place in 1 562, but which never came to 
pass, was devised by some writer of the day, and the 
scheme still remains among Cecil’s papers*. 

In my next chapter I shall have to go back once more 
to a rather earlier date in sketching the beginnings of the 
English regular drama But I desired to bring together 
at once the various growths, differing in origin though at 
many points in contact with and under the influence of 
one another, out of w'hich that drama sprang, 
i In England no accurate distinction was ever drawn 
between mysteries and miraclc-plays, and the latter term 
■was employed as including the former. But literary termi- 
nology, without aiming at a pedantic accuracy, must dis- 
tinguish between the miracle-play as primarily of literary, 
and the mystery as primarily of religious, i.e. liturgical 
origin. The two growths took root in England soon after 
the Norman Conquest, and, with the co-operation of the 

’ By Lanriiam, a retainer of Leicester’s, and Gascoyne, one of the poets 
employed (reprinted in Nichols’s Pngrtun of Qatm Bludbith), and by Dug- 
dale (Antijuities of Warmehkm). 

* See itii text in Collier, L iSj. To Mr. Collier's first volume I am of course 
indebted Dor the facts mentioned in the rapid summoo above. 
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professional entertainers brought over by that event, though 
not derived from them, combined as the English religious 
drama. Though the mystery bore the name of the miracle, 
it was the latter whicli was absorbed by the former. In 
the hands, first of ecclesiastics, then of laymen, it became 
a popular form of dramatic entertainment, and, especially 
in the developed shape of the collective my.stery, survived 
with little material alteration to the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

■The Engli.sh moralities cannot be traced back further 
thu.n the middle of the fifteentli centiirj’, though the dis- 
tinctive elements of this species of production are to be 
occasionally noticed in every stage of the religious drama. 
They were the result of tastes partly indigenous to the 
Engli.sh soil, partly due to tlic influence of French litera- 
ture. I heir form they borrowed in England from the 
popular religious drama; but they never attained to a 
widespread influence like that w'hich it possessed, because 
it was not till the period of the Reformation that they con- 
cerned themselves with questions of immediate and lively 
interest to the nation at large. Even then, they could 
only fitfully address themselves to such topics. And in 
this period they liad already begun to lose their distinctive 
character by admitting among their dramatis personae real 
types of humanity by the side of personified abstractions. 
In this modified form they too survived to about the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

The pageants (using the term in a more restricted sense), 
masks, and similar entertainments had been introduced in 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and continued as 
public and private spectacles to enjoy favour down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. But though containing 
drarfiatic elements, they could never, as lacking the essen- 
tial element of a real dramatic action, dcvelopc into a 
genuine dramatic form. They continued by the side of 
the r^ular drama, as they had existed by the side of its 
progenitors, influencing its course, but not really havii^ 
part in it. In the days of its first, decline, they combined 
with it into a hybrid species, which, under the name of the 
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masque, will claim attention as an illegitimate outgrowth 
of our dramatic literature 

Such were, as they presented themselves on English soil, 
the phenomena of the origin of the modern drama. The 
transitions which led directly to the beginnings of the 
r^ular English drama, and those beginnings themselves, 
will form the subject of my Second Chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH REGULAR 
DRAMA. 


The tngic 
and the 
comic. 


By the term ‘the beginnings of the regular drama’ I 
mean the birth of the two species into which, though fre- 
quently intermingling them, all dramatic literature divides 
itself. 

The broad distinction between the tragic and the comic 
is peculiar neither to dramatic literature nor to literature 
in general among the intellectual creations of man. Igno- 
rance and dulness indeed pass through the world without 
any clear consciousness of cither the tragic or comic ele- 
ments which life contains; for apathy is the miserable 
privil^e of the empty or unawakened mind. But wherever 
the power of sympathy or antipathy is consciously pos- 
sessed, the mind is necessarily alive to that difference upon 
which the only satisfactory definitions of the tragic and 
the comic, and of tragedy and comedy, depend. The dif- 
ference is primarily one of subject ; but inasmuch as thel 
secret of all true art lies in appropriate, and therefore) 
pleasing treatment, it is a difference of treatment also. It 
therefore applies to the entire character and effect of a' 
dramatic work, and is not to be determined by the mere 
accident of the nature of its termination. It is accordingly 
impossible to accept as sufficient, or even as consistently 
maintainable, the popular distinction which is supported by 
the critical authority of Folonius. The circumstance that 
the hero of a play ‘ kills himself,’ or is killed by somebody 
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else, does not constitute it a tragedy ; and, conversely, the 
happy ending of a play does not establish it as a comedy 
Aristotle’s definitions will better serve the purpose. Ac- 
cording to his view, that which distinguishes tragedy as 
a dramatic species is the importance and magnitude of 
its subject, the adequate elevation of its literary form, 
and the power of the emotions — pity and terror — by means 
of which it produces its effects. Comedy, on the other 
hand, imitates actions of inferior interest (‘ neither painful 
nor destructive’), and carried on by characters whose vices 
are of a ridiculous kind. 

It is accordingly manifest that elements of both tragic 
and comic effect already existed in those early composi- 
tions of which the origin and progress have been already 
traced. In the period when the so-called miracles and the 
moralities were simultaneously flourishing in England, and 
had attained to as high a point of developcmcnt as they 
at any time reached, — in the former half of the sixteenth 
century, the age of the English Reformation, — both the 
one and the other species had advanced far in the direction 
of tr^ic as well as comic effectiveness. The religious plays 
habitually dealt with subjects of unequalled, and, to the 
age to which they belonged, of all but unrivalled import- 
ance, challenging the deepest sympathies and the keenest 
antipathies of their audiences. To secure popular favour, ' 
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> It has become enstomary to tieal the serioiis dnutia 'which ends happih Oh 
a species co*ordiaate with tragedy and comedy^ vhereas it ]» in realit) onl> n 
subordinate species of the fonner Thu has been ntell shown b} G. Freytag in 
hi& admirable Ttekmk de$ Dramas (second edition), pp 96-97. He reminds us 
how ' already m the tune of Aeach}las and Sophocles a gloomy ending wab b> 
no means indispensable to tragedy, of seven extant plays of Sophocles, two, 
the Ajax and the Phtlcetetss, and in the eyts of tbeAtbeniaos also the Otdtjw 
CofoflMs, have a peaceful ending whidi gives a turn for the better to the fate of 
the hero. Even in Eunpides, celebrated in the Poittes for lovinga gloom) ending, 
among seventh tragedies (exclusively of the if /cfsiir), four Tphts^Mut m 

Taxnsf Andromaehit /on) end Uke a modem ‘drama* (Sckatnptel) » in several 
others the unhappy ending seems occidental and not accounted for b) dramatic 
motives.' Freytag concludes that the Athenian public resembled that of our 
own days in preferring a happy ending. This teidency was not long ago 
humoFOosly illustrated by the London pubbe's forcing a popular play-wiight 
(Mr. Dion Bouacault) to recall to hfb a heroine whom he had put to death in 
the first edition of a play called 7 ^ OecoroM. 
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they had introduced a considerable admixture of ludicrous 
characters, passages, and scenes, and had constituted it 
virtually an integral part of themselves. The moralities, 
on th*' other hand, had familiarised their spectators with 
personifications of the loftiest of virtues, as well as of the 
me-' nest and most ridiculous kinds of vices. They had 
likewise given bodily form to many conceptions involving 
the highest interests of their public, or again coming nearest 
home to its business and bosoms. 

Limiu of , artistic point of view the miracles had failed 

tion. to correspond in dignity of form to the sublimity of their 
I subjects. The action of a collective mystery was indeed, 
regarded as a whole, of the utmost magnitude ; but the 
connexion between the several ‘ pageants ’ merely underlay 
I the often fragmentary action of each. The endless repe- 
tition of the well-known episodes of the Sacred Narrative 
had deprived them of freshness of interest. And so .stereo- 
typed had the cliaractcrs become, that pity or terror could 
hardly be aroused, except in a very modified degree, in a 
spectator moderately experienced. The cohesion between 
the several plays was epical rather than dramatic ; and the 
emotion’ aroused by each could rarely amount to more 
than a faint curiosity, which they contrived to gratify 
either by the addition of new external effects or by 
trifling comic intermezzos weakening the total tragic 
impression. 

The moralities, artificial in their origin, could produce no 
powerful results by their didactic ab-stractions, which, ring- 
ing the changes on a not very flexible sy.stem of arguments, 
addressed themselves in the first place to the intellectual 
faculties, and only secondarily to the moral sympathies of 
their audiences. To move real men and women into some- 
thing beyond a calm acquiescence in indubitable moral 
truths, it was necessaiy either to give these truths a prac- 
tical application to relations of immediate personal intcre.st, 
or to make the representatives of abstract qualities and 
ideas types of their most familiar human embodiments. 
Pity and terror on the one hand, and contemptuous dislike 
on the other, could only be excited in a high d^ee by 
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abandoning the basis on which the moralities were con- 
structed. 

What more natural, then, than that it should have sug- The 
gested itself to devclope both the miracles and moralities jo^ested 
in the directions suggested by observation of these defects ? 

To apply a dramatic treatment similar to that of the 
miracles to personages and passages of profane history, 
and one similar to that of the moralities to actual types 
of contemporary life, was therefore an advance which may 
seem to have been of its nature inevitable. The transition 
was so easy, that the difficulty lies rather in understanding 
why it took so long to accomplish. All classes of the 
population were familiar with the characters and events 
of religious history and legend ; it was only necessary that 
a similar acquaintance should come to prevail with person- 
ages of profane history and their deeds, and these could 
not fail to gain admission to the popular stage. Such an 
acquaintance was, however, only gradually produced by 
the influences of the Renascence and Refoimation, which 
led both to a more widely-spread knowledge of the national 
history, to a study of classical historical works; and to the 
introduction of foreign, especially Italian, narrative litera- 
ture into England. t)n the other hand, the tendency 
towards substituting real types for personified abstractions 
had long been asserting itself in individual instances. Some 1 
such types had of course found their way into the mys- 
teries from the very first, or rather the mysteries had 
found them ready to hand in the Sacred Narrative on which 
they were based'; but many moralities had likewise ad- 
mitted them ; and the figure of the Vice had been a half- 
concrete being from the outset, and frequently a type of 
the mischievous fool pure and simple. 

In general, moreover, it will not be forgotten that the 
religious plays and the moralities had never been kept 
absolutely distinct. Whatever new species of dramatic 
production formed itself, was accordingly likely to contain 
elements of both the one and the other. Yet, as it hap- 
pened, in England at all events tragedy and comedy arose 

‘ I refer to snch characters as the Shtpktrds, Soldiers, Torurts, See. 
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neither consentaneously nor simultaneously. Both took 
their rise more immediately from the moralities, though 
the mysteries were not unconnected with the beginnings 
of tragedy. 

Lastly, both tragedy and comedy, before they sprang 
into independent being, needed the impulse of foreign lite- 
rary examples. These were supplied by Classical literature, 
the study of which advanced in England without any real 
interruption throughout the greater part of the sixteenth 
century; and by the literature of that country which was 
not only the birthplace, but long the favourite home of the 
Renascence. At a critical time in the historj'- of the 
English drama, our dramatists became familiar, not only 
with Classical and Italian subjects, but also with Clas.sical 
and Italian jdays. Though it is well known that a com- 
pany of Italian actors visited England and performed 
before the Queen in the year 1578, the direct influence of 
Italian examples traceable in the efforts of many of our 
early dramatists has been hitherto rather under- than over- 
estimated'. 

These general remarks will suffice to introduce a brief 
account of the beginnings of English tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Though it was comedy which sooner attained 
to an independent life of its own in England, it ma)' be 
more appropriate to speak of tragedy in the first instance. 

Long before the influence of the Renascence movement 
asserted itself on the English drama, Itali-an tragedy had 
seized on subjects of national interest as well as of Cla.ssical 
origin, and had imitated in form the most familiar Latin 
model of Classical tragedy. Alberto Miissalo's Erccrinis 
was the work of a Paduan born only three years after the 


* Cf. Klein, iv. j6o ; with reference to Collier, i. 33$ and iii. 398 ; and to « 
well-known passage in The Sfanith Tragtdy: 

■ The Italian Tragedians were so .shari> of wit, 

That in one hour's meditation 

They would perform anything in action.’ 

Thongh the Italian actors may therefore be concluded to have usually played 
the improvised comedies, which under the name of Comtnedit dtU Aru will 
have to be noticed below, they also carried with them regular plays, so-called 
Commtdu Erudiu, which had to be got I7 heart. 
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death of the tyrant EzzcHno himself ; and though the play 
is written in Latin, and is a close imitation of Seneca, from 
whose Thyestes it even borrows a passage verbatim, its sub- 
ject is one of immediately national interest. Another Latin 
drama of the same century treats a contemporary event, the 
Capture of Ccscna * ; and Landivio, a poet of the fifteenth 
century, commemorates in another Latin tragedy the Capti- 
vity and death of a famous captain of its times". When, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Italian tragic 
poets began to compose in their orvn tongue, they gene- 
rally preferred classical subjects, though we meet with a 
Rostiwiida* ; so that by the time when the English drama 
came into contact with the Italian, the example of the 
latter no longer pointed in a direction which the former 
had already in an earlier period come to pursue of its own 
accord. 

Of the influence of Italian examples it would therefore 
at jtresent be premature to speak. It i.s. however, strange 
that it should not have independently suggested itself to 
the minds of many of the authors of our later miracle- 
plaj’s to widen their range of subjects so as to include 
dramatic versions of secular narrative. When historical 
figures such as Octavian and Tiberius Caesar found their 
way into the religious plays, and Pompey the Great and 
other heroes of profane lore into the pageants, the step 
might seem to have been so easy to the dramatic treat- 
ment of an entire passus of secular history or of pseudo- 
historical romance, that the only wonder is that this step 
.should hardly ever have been taken An exception maj* 
perhaps be noted in the instance of a play acted at Chester 
in 1529, the title of which was Robert Cieill, i.e. King 
Robert of Sicily. It was doubtless founded on the old 
romance of that name, and showed, according to a letter 

* Mussato was bom lifil, and died Ij^o. Klein, v. 335. 

" >357 : aji. 

" Be Caflivitatt Ducts Jacobi tragoedia. J. P. was. executed in 1464 ; ib, 

‘ By G. Kucellai, 15 ij. The earliest tragedy in Italian is Galeotto dd 
Carretto’s So/onisba, acted 1501; ib. Tiissuio's So/oabba and MartdU’s 
TttUia followed; > 5 . 351-305. 

• One or two French ‘ profane mysteries ' have been already noted. 
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from the Mayor and Corporation of Chester discovered 
by Mr. Collier, how its hero ‘ was warned by an Aungell 
whichc went to Rome, and shewyd Kyng Robart all the 
powrc if God, and what ihynge yt was to be a pore man ; 
and thanne, after sondtyc wanderynges, Icdde hym backe 
aga^ ne to his kingdom of Cicylyc, where he lyved and 
raygned many ycres IJ jwbs therefore to all intents and 
purposes a miracle-play, and is to be classed with pro- 
ductions of this kind rather than regarded as a precocious 
attempt in the direction of historical tragedy. 

Our own national history had long been a sealed book 
to the people. Though chronicles had been composed in 
a long succession, which even the Wars of the Roses had 
I been unable wholly to break, their authors had been chiefly 
^ ecclesiastics, and their design had never been to gratify 
such interest in the p.ust as might e.vist in the public at 
large. l)ut the Renascence brought with it into Ihiglancl 
the first attempts at historical writing of a more_attractivc 
description; an Italian wrote English history in Latin 
under the first two Tudors'; and already Henry VTls 
reign produced in Fabyan's Chronicle, or Cnurcrdivtrc of 
Histori s, the carliist of a series of historical efforts in the 
native tongue destined to exercise an enduring efiTcct upon 
the sentiments of the nation. It was not indeed part of 
the policy of Henry VIIT to use the art of printing, as it 
was u.scd by the German reformers, for the encouragement 
of a spirit which should be at once national and anti- 
Roman ; but of the ‘ new learning ' spread by the Renas- 
cence and the Reformation, some study of national history, 
and a consequent endeavour to produce lii.storical work.s 
in a widely acceptable literary form, inevitably formed 
part. It was imixissiblc, especially in a people so in- 
cradicably consen-ative as the English, that a great political 
as well as religious change should accomplish itself without 
a conscious appeal on the part of its advoc-ates to the his- 
torical past of the nation. The Tudor dynasty availed 
itself of the beginnings of our modern historical literature 


’ Collier, L 113-115; ii. ij8. 


* Polydote Virgil. 
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to blacken its adversaries and glorify its members — (I shall 
have an opportunity of spcakii^ of the influence of such 
works as More’s Life of Richard III bdow) ; — and the 
Reformers, when advocating their doctrines and attacking 
the practices of the Church of Rome, were as a matter of 
course led to recur to the memory of national struggles 
carried on of old, if not for the same ends, at all events 
against the same opponents. 

While therefore, as has been already seen, the mysteries 
themselves did not remain wholly unaffected by the spirit ' 
of the Refljrmation, and while the moralities were de- 
signedly made vehicles for the Inculcation of its principles 
and tenets, the attcmjit to call in the aid of national his- 
tory coidd not fail to be made in a more systematic form. 

With the help of the cxi.sting chronicles of past reigns, 
a practical lesson might be read to the living generation , ' 
and of all the forms of the controversial morality, if I may ' 
use the o.xpression, that of the historical morality seemed I 
most to recommend itself by its impressiveness, its interest, 
and its comi)arative safety. It was at once more effective 
than the morality pure and simple, and less dangerous in 
days of sudden shifts and changes than the political 
morality in the stricter .sense of the term. 

Such must have been the origin of the .so-called Giro - , Onpn of 
nick History, of which the earliest specimen remaining to *'1^'*™' 
us closely connects itself with the mural-plays. This is Histoiy. 
the Kync Johan of Rishop Bale. I 

John Bale was born in Suffolk in 1495, was educated n, shop Bait 
partly in a mona.stciy at Norwich, partly at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. I lerc be became a Protestant, and mar- ^ 
ried. He was favoured by Cromwell, on whose execution ! 
he withdrew into the Low Countries, where he resided 
eight years, naturally finding much time for litcrarj' occu- 
pation. He w’as recalled to England on the accession of 
Edward VI, who bestowed upon him, first a living, and 
then an Irish bi.shopric — that of Ossorj\ His consecration, 
however, was speedily followed by the accession of Mary ; 
and after many troubles he once more fled to the Conti- 
nent, whence he only returned on the death of the Queen. 
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Her successor bestowed on him a prebendary’s stall, at 
Canterbury, where he died in 1563. 

Of his works we arc only concerned with tliose falling 
under the head of dramatic pieces. These were, by his 
owr. account, extremely numerous, compri.sing a series of 
‘ comedies,’ which appear to form a species of collective 
nystery of the life of Christ, from His boyhood to the 
Resurrection, and other plays, religious and secular. The 
titles of some of the latter sufficiently illustrate the political 
and religious standpoint of Bale : Upon both Marriages of 
the King (Henry VIII); The Treacheries of the Papists; 
Of the Impostures of Thomas a Pccl'ctP. Of this descrip- 
tion of plays by Bale Kyng Johan alone is preserved, 
while of the miracle-plays which, using an ambiguous ex- 
pression, Bale says he ‘ compiled,’ four remain. Of these, 
as belonging to a class of compositions already sufficiently 
described, a passing notice will suffice. 

TIu: three Lates of Nature, Moses, and Christ remains 
in MS. It is presumably of the same description ns God's 
Promises'^, which has been printed. This latter play, 
written in 1538, is a mystery of the simplest kind of con- 
struction ; but its diction is that of a learned writer, and 
the theological aigumcnt or concatenation is developed 
Avith precision and strict consccutivencss. The Promises 
are those made by God to Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
David, Isaiah, and John the Baptist, each of whom in turn, 
and in an Actus devoted to him, holds discourse with Pater 
Coclcstis. Each of the seven ‘Ads’ concludes with an 
Antiphon sung by the particular interlocutor, and a pro- 
logue and epilogue are spoken by the author, Balaeus 
I himself. The object of this composition is therefore edifi- 
cation pure and simple — 

*No tryfelinji sportc 

In fantasyes fayned, nor soche like gaudyhli gerc. 

But the thyngs that shall your inward stoniaicc chcart 
To rejoice in God for your juslyfycacyon, 

And alone in Christ to hope for your balvacyon.* 

^ See the list given by Bale in his Seriptmm illustrium najnrU Britomiat 
Caivlagui (first published in X549), in Collier, ii 238 no/c. 

* F^ted in Dodslcy’s (M Ploys, voL i. 
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The Temptacyon of our Lordc written in the same year, 
distinctly describes itself as an ‘ Acte,’ or portion of a scries. 
Though well and vigorou.sly written, it is not otherwise 
remarkable except as containing very unmistakeable refer- 
ences of a controversial character to some of the institu- 
tions upon which the Reformation made war. Apart from 
the fact that the moral of the whole is, not to condemn 
fasting, but to show that its value lies merely in its being 
a fruit of faith, the opposition to the general reading of 
Scripture, and the preference .shown by ‘ relygyouiic men ’ 
for ‘ contcmplacyon ’ rather than the study of the Scrip- 
tures, are directly or indirectly inveighed against. And 
the Tempter, who in the first instance as.sumcs the habit 
of a hermit, explicitly e.xpresses his conviction that, as the 
‘vycar at Rome’ will be his friend, he may defy the 
Saviour himself. 

A fourth my.stcry by Rale belongs in date of composition 
to the same year 1538. It is the ‘brefc comedy or entcr- 
lude’ of Johan liapiystcs prcackynge in the IVyhhrncsse, dre} 
Its characters are the sacred personages of the passages in 
the Gospel which it paraphiases, and the typical figures 
of Puhliuxnus, Pharhacus, Tttrba vulgaris. Miles annatiis, 
and Sadducaeus. Prologue and epilogue are here too sup- 
po.sed to be spoken by the author himself ; and there are 
again references to the rupture with Rome. The Pharisee 
inveighs against the ‘ new' Icrnyngc’ introduced by St. John 
(the term employed in Kpig Johan to signify the teaching 
of the Reformation), and all ambiguity is removed by the 
direct admonition of the Prok^uc not to listen to saints 
and founders of monastic orders, and to 

* IMevc neither I'ojic, nor prcsi of hy» con'^nt.’ 

But it is the play of Kyng Johan ' which calls for more 
special notice. It was only discovered some time between 
1831 and 1838, among old papers belonging to the Cor- 
poration of Ipswich, whence it found its way into the 

' Erlitod by the Kev. A. B. Grosart among the MheeUanm 0/ tkt Fuller 
Worthtii* Lthrtuy, vol. i. (l8fo). 

* Piintcd ID the HarUian Miyeellany, vol. i. 

* Edited by Mr. Collier ia the CamJen Society t PublicattoiUt 1838. 
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library of the Duke of Devonshire. Its editor, Mr. Collier, 
conjectures that it was performed by the guilds or trades of 
Ipswich. It contains a reference to King John’s charitable 
foundations there and in the neighbourhood — 

* Gicat monymentes are in Yppebwyrh, Donwych and Berye, 

Whicli noteth hym to be a man of notable met eye.' 

About half of this play, including all the latter portion, 
is in Bale’s handwriting, while tlic remainder is throughout 
carefully corrected by him, various passages being inserted 
for the sake of greater completeness. The name of Bale 
nowhere occurs, but as he enumerates a play under the 
title A’ Joanue Angloruni Rcgc among his dramatic works, 
and describes it as in iiUomatc moterno, and as his hand- 
writing is identifiable by other evidence, Mr. Collier thinks 
that no doubt can exist as to his authorship. Yet, with 
all deference, I cannot see any proof of the earlier part 
of Kyng Johan being Bale’s own production, though, on 
' the other hand, there is likewise no proof of the contrary. 
The work is in the MS. described as txjo plajvs, though 
it remains doubtful where No. I ended and No. II began. 
It might be surmised that No. I ended where we read 
' Finit Actus /, about the middle of the whole, after a sum- 
mary by the Interpreter (who here appears as a kind of 
chorus) of what has gone before. If, however, this be not 
the case, and the second play begins, as Mr. Collier thinks, 
at a considerably later point, where some confusion or 
omission occurs in the MS., and where Bale’s own hand- 
writing commences, it may be that only the second part 
was by him. In support of this possibility, it may be 
noticed, firstly, which is of little importance, that Bale in 
his Summarium gives, as a translation of the beginning 
of his play, Latin words, to which the actual beginning 
only very vaguely corresiwnds * ; secondly, that there 
seems considerable difiercncc between the earlier and the 
later portions, the earlier being (I think) at once more 
vigorous and eflfectivc in the serious, and coarser in the 
comic, passages. The conclusion, with an adulatory refer- 
ence to Queen Elisabeth, is obviously a later addition; 

‘ See Collier, Note I. 
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internal evidence sufficiently shows the play to have been 
written soon after Hcniy VIII’s reign, and before, not 
after, that of Queen Mary. It is manifestly a production 
of the early years of the reign of Edward VI. 

Of those years it breathes the very spirit — an emphatic 
defiance of the Pope and of Popeiy, thoroughly in conso- 
nance with the tendencies which animated the sway of 
Somerset and the Calvinistic reformers. These were the 
men who made war upon the relics of Roman ritual and 
Church wealth spared by Henry VIII, against which the 
author of Kyngc Johm inveighs with the utmost bitter- 
ness and vehemence. At no other time in the Tudor 
period was so ‘ thorough ’ a view in the ascendant in the 
reforming circles as to the authority of the temporal sove- 
reign in Church as well as State ; and it is this view which 
the play enforces with reiterated encigj'. The royal supre- 
macy i.s repeatedly insisted uix)n in terms one may almost 
say of gusto, such as Cranmer would have heartily ap- 
proved. It is curious, by the bye (and incidentally like- 
wise points to an early date), that though the author 
vigorou.sly denounces the absurdity of employing the Latin 
tongue in the services of the Churcli, he almost invariably 
makes his own quotation.s from Scripture (which arc very 
coijious) in I..atin, as if that were the tongue after all most 
familiar to him as the language of the Bible. 

The play (for I will treat it as a single one) begins with 
a .speech from King John himself, declaring his lineage 
and irosition, and announcing his intention to do his duty 
by his people. To him enter ‘ Ynglond vidua ' — ^a personi- 
fication of the country as a widow, who at once beseeches 
the King to protect her from her oppressors. ‘ Who are 
these ?’ inquires the King. Her answer gives the keynote 
to all that follows, in these plain-s[X)ken words — 

'Suchc lubbers a& hath heads in tbeir hoodcs 

W'bjch in ydJencs <lo lyve by other menns |;ootles> 

Monkes, cltonons and noiict. in dyvers colourc and shappe, 
llothe v’hyght blacke and pyed, God send their increase yll happe.' 

The conference is interrupted by Sedvosyon (Sedition’), 

‘ The spelling of the play is unusually wild. 

H 2 
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who certainly proves deserving of the epithet of a ‘ lewde 
person,’ speedily applied to him by the King. Sedition 
is in fact at once the main agent in the conduct of the play, 
and its soli*^3ry comic character. While therefore he re- 
presents the Vice of the moralities, he not only by his 
humorour (and ineffably coarse) sallies enlivens the pro- 
gress of the action, but is the spirit of evil as well as 
the spirit of mockery. He makes verj- clear to King John 
the source of the rnhschief which is abroad in the realm, 
and in no measured terms exposes the iniquitous designs 
of the Pope, as well as the arts by which his cmi.ssaries 
have mestered the minds of the nobles, the clerg)'-, and the 
lawyers, upon whom the King had imagined he could rely. 
Personifications representing these three orders of men — 
Nobilyte, the Ciargy, and Syvill (Civil) Oedcr — arc then 
introduced to prove that Sedition has spoken the truth, 
but are constrained by tlic King to promise such obedience 
as he may demand from them. Hereupon the plot is 
hatched by Sedition and Dissimulation (‘ dan Davy Dyssy- 
mulacyon’), who recognise one another as cousins : — 

*S, Knowest thou not ihi co‘*yD Seilycyon? 

D. I have ever lovccl both the and ihy condycyon. 

S. Thow must nedvs. I truwe, for we cum of ij bictlierne: 

If ihou remchcr owr fathers were on rnans chjUicnie, 

Thou comy-st of FaUhetl and 1 of Prtny Tic.xson, 

O. Then Infydclyte our granfalhcr yb by rc^on. 

S, Mary, that ys trewe and hib l^gyner iViilyciist, 

The great pope of Rome, or vcjnic popysh prist.* 

After comparing their antecedents and principle.s, and find- 
ing them mutually satisfactory, thc.se two worthies agree 
to summon to their aid Pry'oat Wclth and Usnrpyd Power, 
who enter singing a canticle, and join in the conspiracy. 
The conspirators now severally assume the characters 
which are supposed to typify the qualities they represent, 
viz. Dissimulation becomes R.iymundus', Sedition Stephen 
Langton Archbishop of Canterbury, Private Wealth Car- 
dinal Pandulphus, and Usurped Power the Pope. They 

' Is this name founded on a mislaice ? John’s brother-in-law, Raymond IV 
of Toulouse, seems referred to; but he was anti-papal, and it is a priestly 
chionicle which calls him ApoUata. 
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agree that an Interdict shall be issued, and the rule of 
Pojjery fully established. 

Thus ends the ‘first act,’ after the ‘Interpretour’ has 
summed up the position in the following stanzas, which 
may be quoted, as they will make unnecessary any close 
account of the remainder of the play; — 

*In ihj’b j>rcstut aetc we ha\c lo 30W 
As in a mirrour. the of Kyngc Johan, 

Hou he was of (iod a a).>|}03ntcd 

To the J{0^c^llauucc of ilijs ^anic iiol>lc legjon, 

To sLC ina)nU)ncLl the tiui favthc and rLUj^^ou; 
liUt Salai) the Dc^vllc, vhith that lime \\a'> nt Inr^a*. 

]Ia<{ bo {^Kat a that he cuuklc it not ih^chai^c. 

l*l)on a j»ood 7tlc he alltmpUil ^ery farre ^ 

]'oi ntltht. of th)s ujliiic* to |>ro\jdc rtfonnac)on ^ 

111 iIk Chuidic llitiuif, hut they dtd h}m dtbarre I 

Of that p;ond inirpoic, for by cvcomnninjcacjon j 

Till* space of vy jeart'* the) uiUnhU tliys nac\oi). } 

Thisc blmidsuppcrs thus of Gmcltic and sp>ghl ' 

Subdutd llijs gcKxl K\n|;e fur LMCut)nigt rvght, I 

the .second acte W)]Il aiiearc nituv plavnc, J 

Wluum I'aiidulpliU'i shall h>m tsu>Innnm^catc 
■\\illuii tli)^ In', landc, ami dcjwjst h>m from h>b rcijnc \ 

All other jmiicks ilicy '<lmll mosc h)m to hate, 1 

And U) pcisccutc alici most eruell rate. I 

Th() \stil h)m in thui iiialvp;n)(c • 

Ami cause )ll rtporl ot h\w alwavts to heh 
'Ihn nuhlc Kmij;c Julnn, as. a faUhftiU Moyscb 
Millnlodi pnnide I'iiarao for lijs jx»ore Krael, 

Mjndjnpe* to br\iij>c )t owt of the lande of ilarkncsse, 

Uul the Lg) plane's di<l aga\nst him v» rel)ell, 

That h^s ]>oorc jxttjdc ded bhIJ in the de^it dadi, 

Tyll that dule Jfo'wr, tihych wa' our hit Kynge 
Clcrely br 07 /ghf vs out in to the lande t^f myllk and hott^e. 

* Cf. the passage in Act I : — 

*N<ib. Kc that ilolhe hale me the woisc wjl! teW my tale. 

Yl is )ouT fassjon soche Kyngs to dybcomiucnd 
As )our abuses reforme or reprehend. 

You pristes aie the cause that chronycles doth defame 
So many prynccb, and men of notable name, 

I'or^ou take ujioii vow to v right them cicrmore, 

And iherfore King Johan is like to rene it sore. 

Whan yc wryte his tyine, foi lexing of the Cbrgj/ 

There is much force in the ronark, which is of course capable of general 
application^ that upon a king's attitude towaids the clerg}' the spirit in which 
bis reign was chronicled (0 a great extent dejx^iidcd. 
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As a strong Du id, at the voyce of very tie. 

Great Gdlye, the pope, he stmke downe with hys sljrgc, 

Restorynge agayne to a Crysten lykertie 

Ilys land and people, lyke a most vyetorvousc Kynge; 

To hir first bewtye intendynge the Churche to hrynge 
From ceremony es dead to the lyvynge wiirde of the Lorde. 

1 1 /s the secoode acle wyll plentcoiisly recorde ’ 

The view of King John’s motives indicated in the above 
pervades the play, in one passage of which he is called 
a ‘ Lollcr,’ i. e. Lollard. It need hardly be said that this 
view is a bold, not to say a monstrous, invention on the 
part of the enterprising author. 

Under the pressure of the Interdict, Nobility, Ckr{;y, and 
Civil Order, in spite of the remonstrances of the King, 
bend their knees before Langton and I’andulphus ; then 
Connnynalte, the personification of the suffering commons, 
who is blind as well as poor, and in whom, as the son 
of widowed England, the King had placed his last trust, 
tremblingly submits to the arrogant Cardinal ; the for- 
saken King receives news that enemies from abroad are 
threatening him on every side ; and thus at last he gives 
way and delivers up his crown. 

The rest of the play (which from this point is in Hale’s 
handwriting) is far less dramatically effective ; the real dra- 
matic climax being past. Further concessions arc forced 
out of the King, whose enemies finally determine to make 
away with him by poison. Dissimulation, on being pro- 
mised eternal bliss as his reward, assumes to himself the 
responsibility of the deed and its consequences. To the 
King, who is athirst, he enters in the guise of a monk, 
bearing a cup in his hand and singing a wassail-song ' ; 
and after himself swallowing half the poisoned draught, 


^ Pcihaps tlie oldest in our languast:. It runs thus; — 

•Wassayle, wassayle out of the mylkc payle, 

Wassayle, wassayle, as whyte as my naylc, 

Wassayle, wassayle in snowe froste and hayle, 

Wassayle, wassayle with partrich and rayle, 

Wassayle, wassayle that muebe doth avayle, 

Wassayle, wassayle that never wyll fayle.’ 

It may be worthy of remark that the poisoning of King John at Swineshead 
monastery is a doubtful tradition. 
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persuades the King to drink the remainder. The trea- 
cherous monk then goes to his death, comforted by the 
belief that he ‘ dies for the Church with S. Thomas of 
Canterbury;’ and then his royal victim dies (not on the 
stage), after forgiving his foes and uttering a farewell to 
England : — 

‘Fttrwcll, svrele Knglondc, now last of all to the; 

1 am sor}e ] coulde do for the no more. 

Farwell ones agaync. yea, farwell for cvennore.’ 

The whole of what follows may, in the irreverent lan- 
guage of the modern stage, be described as a tag. Veryte 
(Verity) expatiates on the King’s virtues and good deeds', 
and on the lies which partisan historians have uttered 
against his memory, and inculcates at great length the 
doctrine of absolute obedience to princes. Nobility, Clergy, 
and Civil Order promise to amend their ways ; and here 
at last the play might have come to a close, but the 
author could not forbear from bringing in, to wind up the 
action, what may be almost called a dcus ex macltind in 
the shape of one more personification — hnperyall Majestic. 
This abstraction, as I conclude, very thinly veils the royal 
or ‘ imperial ’ (for he liked that style) figure of Henry VIII, 
with whose sentiments the oration in favour of the royal 
supremacy is in very complete accordance. Sedition is 
called to account by Imperial Majesty, and though pro- 
mised pardon if he will make a full confession is consigned 
to the hands of Civil Order for the expiation of his sins ; — 

* Htive hym fourth, Cyv>l€ Order, and hang hym tyll he be dead, 

And on London biydgc loke ye l>e^to\te hi> bead.' 

This worthy having been taken away, after begging that 
some one will tell tlie Pope, so that he may be put in the 
litany and prayed to ‘with candels’ like Thomas Becket, 
there remains nothing to be said beyond some final words 
of admonition against sedition and popery. The exhor-. 
tation against anabaptism and the tribute of praise to 

' They consist in London Bridge haring been bsilt in his reign, and in his 
real ‘ as towchyngc Christes religyon’ having been proved by the expulsion of 
the Jews out of the realm. The list is not long, but Bale might have found it 
difficult to enlarge it, unless he had foreseen the greatness of Liverpool, to 
which King John gave its first charter. 
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CUssical 
studies 
under Mary 
.and 

EKsabeth. 


I Queen Elisabeth, as to the sovereign who may be a light 
to all other princes, are, as has been already indicated, 
in all probability later additions. 

The importance of this play in the history of the English 
drama warrants the comparative length at which I have 
dwelt on it. It may be noted that, as in so many of the 
nioralitics, only a limited number of actors seems to have 
been contemplated for its performance. The mVj and 
entrances of the principal characters (except King John) 
are so arranged as to admit of four, three, or two of them 
being, played by the same penson ; and directions arc fre- 
quent such as 6V Ml Ynglmid, and drese for Clargy. 

Poetical merit the play has little or none, though there 
are some very vigorous passiiges in the earlier part '. The 
metre is generally rhymed Alexandrines, very- irregular as 
to the number of syllables ; quatrains and triplets are 
frequently introduced ; the stanza-form of the Interpreter’s 
speech is Chaucerian. 

Finally, it may be worth observing, that Bale’s Kyng 
Jolian was clearly unknown to the author of the Trouble- 
some Raignc of John K, of E., in two jxirts (first printed 
in 1591), which furnished Shak.spcre with materials for 
his tragedy on the same subject, and that it was equally 
unknown to Shaksperc himself. 

Bishop Bale’s attempt remained, so far as wc know, 
without any immediate successors. It had probably been 
made before Queen Mary's reign not only swept away for 
a time the creations of the spirit which had aniniate'd its 


‘ See tjg. the passage in which Cltrgy intcrprels, the text of the Queen’s 
raiment af many colours as refeiiing to the v.-irious monastic orriers. which he 

ennmewes with extraordinary yolubility, whereupon King John rcmaiks 

• Davyd meanyth vertuys by the same direndtye 
As in the aaid jisalme jt is credent to sc, 

And not muntyxh Mvits: but it is c\cr }our cast 
For your advauncement the .Scripturs for to wiast.’ 

There is some dramatic power exhibited in King John’s, struggle at the last, 
before giving way : and there ib jierhaps a touch of inthos in the poor ‘ Com- 
monalty.’ That, by the bye, there is not even the faintest reference to Magna 
Ciarux, will hardly surprise us in the case of so devoted an admirer of Henry 
VUI. ^ 
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author', but sought to suppress by all the means in its 
power that freedom of expression of which tfie stage and 
the printing-press were already becoming joint agents. 

But Mary .shared with her brother and sister, as well as 
with her father, a genuine love of learning ; and the learn- 
ing of the Renascence of course had its root and inmost 
being in the study of the classics. There is no real differ- 
ence in the general aspect of our literature between the 
reign of Mary and the earlier part of the reign of lilisa- 
beth ; it would need a more than nice sense of discrimina- 
tion to distinguish between the lyrical collections of the 
one and of the other; Tottds Miscellany (1557) is only 
the first of a long scries of similars. All these anthologies J 
display to the full an ardour in the pursuit of classical ' 
study which finds a natural outlet in translation. English j Tnns- 
versions of classical poems were produced both under ■ 
Queen Mar>', and in a copious flow which continued during 
the greater part of the rc'ign of her successor. Both prin- 
cc.sses were excellent scholars, and the taste of the age 
was in full accordance with their own. A tianslator of 
a classical poem was held to rank fully on the level of an 
original poet'. 

It is a phenomenon fre<iucntly observable in the history 1 
of the literature of translations, that marked attention j 
is paid at one particular time to one particular author. Wc > 
have at the present day hardly emerged from a period of , 
translations of Homer as countless as the dimples on the , 
surface of the sea ; some years ago it used to be considered 
that few well-educated Englishmen had, at one time or the 

‘ Bale caused some of his ^ pcrfonneil at Kilkcnny» to the * small 

contcntatioii^ of their Irish audience ContlO^'ersy sccm» allu^^thcr to ha\e i 
been the very breath of his nustnU, he was calleil, ojkI not without reason, 

* bilious Bale.* 

* Thus, to take only one example, Feelc, in the Prologue to his Honour of 
tht Garter (1593), speaks with enthusiasm of *our Ir^nglisli Fraunett 
‘ A ]x:crlcsb sweet translator of our time,' 
while he ranks Phaer, the translator of the Aentid (1558), villi the greatest j 
names of the past • — j 

* Why thither post not all goo<l wits from hence, ! 

To Chaucer, Gower, and to the fairest Pkaer 
That ever ventur'd on great kirgU’s woiks?* 
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Trtiu- other, failed to try their hand at Goethe’s Faust, That, 
among the Latin authors who attracted the attention of 
tn^iei. tranr’ators in the early days of Elisabeth, the tragic poet 
1581O Seneca should have held a prominent place is easily expli- 
cable. Like his model Euripides, he stands in a far closer 
relation to modern S3rmpathics than the serene Sophocles 
and the mystic Aeschylus; he is easy to be understood 
and swift to rouse quick emotions. Between the years 
1559 and 1581 ten of Seneca’s pl.iys were translated by 
Jasper Heywood (the son of tlie author of the Interludes), 
Alexander Neville, John Stiidlcy, Thomas Nuce, and 
Thomas Newton; and the Last-named in 15S1 collected 
the eflbrts of all these ‘laudable’ writers' into a single 
volume, under the title of Seneca: his tenne Tragedies, 
translated into Englysh. These translations, which occa- 
.sionally included original interpolations, arc in no instance 
in blank ■verse ; while the metres of the choruses arc neces- 
sarily .arious, the favourite metre of the dialogue seems 
to be those couplets of fourteen-syllable lines, of which 
the best-known example is to be found in Chapman’s 
Homer. 

The circumstance that contemporary Italian tragedy was 
wholly under the influence of the exanii)lc of .Seneca will 
accordingly not warrant us in tracing his influence upon 
English dramatic literature through this secondary channel. 
It was not in the first instance from the Italian tragedians, 
such as Speroni and his successors, many of w'hom sea- 
soned their plays with new elements of the horrible due 
to the tastes of themselves and their age, that the English 
translators and followers of Seneca derived their examples 
—but from Seneca himself. Subsequently indeed, but 
not in the first instance, the Italian imitators of Seneca 
doubtless themselves exercised a direct influence upon the 
progress of English tragedy, as will be Incidentally shown. 

To the direct influence then of Seneca, with whom the 
English literaiy world had thus been familiarised, is to be 
ascribed the composition of the first English tragedy which 

‘ So they are called by Webbe, in his Duerntm ifEngHii Poait (1584). 
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we possess. The author whose name fthough he only 
wrote part of it) is generally remembered in connexion 
witli it, is specially commended as a writer of sonnets by 
Jasper Heyivood in his version of Seneca’s Thyestes^; but 
he could in no case have escaped the influence of a literary 
world who had thus prominently been introduced to Eng- 
lish scholars. 


The first tragedy proper in the English language then 
is, in part at least, from the hand of a nobleman otherwise 
highly distinguished in our literary, as he was in our poli- 
tical, history, Thomas Sackvillc, Lord Buckhurst. The 
first three acts were, in the first (unauthorised) edition, .said 
to have been written by Thomas Norton, the last two by 
Sackville. A. \V. Schlegel, in his Lccinres'^, mentions Cor- 
boduc ’ as the work of ‘ a lord of the time of Elisabeth.’ — 


Gorboduc 
iFerrex and 
Porrex), 
the first; 
English i 
tracedyi 
U6Ci.)\ 


a perfunctory description to apply to one of the able.st 
diplomatists of a diplomatic age, and the author of the 
design, as well as the most powerful portion, of the Mirror 
for Magistrates, a work of high significance in English 
literature. But Schlegel, who proceeds to declare that 
Pope’s ‘praise of the regularity of this work, as fitting it 
to be one of tlic first of a schciol of classical dramas,’ only 
proves Poiie’s ignomnee of the primary elements of dra- 
matic art, ha.s, I think, misjudged the merits of this drama, 
and ha.s been too readily followed by subsequent critics. 
The plot is thus stated in the Arginnciit of the Tragcdic — 

^ * Gorhoiluc king of Britain divider! his realm in hU life-time to hib two sonw 

Ferrex and Forrex, The bons fi*ll to disj^cnwion. The younger killed the elder. 
The mother, that more dcaily the elder, for revenge killed the younger. 
The people, moved with (lie cruelty of the fact, rose in rclurllion and slew 
father and mother. The nobility assembled and mobt terribly destroyed the 
rebels ; and afterwanls, foi want of i>suc of the prince, when by the succession 
to the ciown became uncertain, they fell to chil war, iu which both they niid 
many of their isbucs were blain, and the land for a long time almost desolate 
and miserably wa.bted.' 


* Morley, Shttch, p. 330. For a list of the several plaj’S of Seneca 
translated, and the authors of the }ic>cral tranNlations, see ih. pp. 337”^, an 
Collier, iii. 13 leqq. An account of the Italian tragedians who wrote under 
the influence of Seneca will be found in Klein, v. 321 

* Vol. ii. Part it. p. j 66. [Original.] 

* Printed in yoL i. of Dodslcy's Oid Playt, and iu toI i. of the Aneient Briii*h 

Drama* 
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And this story, according to a recent historian of Eng- 
lish literature', has ‘no dramatic capabilities’! Yet it is 
an expansion of the ancient Theban story, and contains 
in it the essential elements of a host of other plays, among 
them hlctcher’s Bloody Brother and Schiller’s Briik of 
Messina. The execution is no doubt most directly based 
on Seneca’s Theba'is, though the subject is tiiken directly 
from British legend ; it is die same as that which is treated 
by Warner in the work which is to be regarded as a suc- 
cessor of the Mirror, Albion's England, Book III, Canto 
15. The motive incident at the beginning, the fatal act 
of premature generosity proceeding from a living monarch, 
is the same in essence as that of King Lear. The variety 
of incidents througli which the play carries the siiectator, 
leads to the adoptiem of a frc<iiient change of scene, a ' 
licence borrowed not of course from ancient, but possibly 
from contemporary Spanish, models. Otherwise the usages ; 
of classic traged)’ arc followed. I‘ 3 ach act closes with a '/ 
chorus. The murders, instead of taking place on the stage, 
arc announced by inc.ssengers — a Greek device which con- 
stantly reappears in our early tragic drama. The acts are 
each preceded by a durab-show, in which the contents of tlic 
act which is to follow are lantomimically set forth. This 
expedient, long made use of on our e.irly stage, as is 
known to the readers of Hamlet, was not rvithout its ad- 
vantages. It prevented the .si.)cctalor or reader from being 
absorbed in the interest of the incidents, and directed his 
observation to the manner of treatment rather than the 
mere matter treated. Yet it is not maintainable in a more 
developed condition of the drama; it belongs to the in- 
fancy of the art of comstruction, or, like the Euripidean 
Prologues, indicates a neglect of the essentially dramatic 
element in what is to follow. The fifth act of this play 
is to be regarded as an epilogue, and accordingly adds to 
the heaviness of the movement. Yet though the play / 
moves without case or variation, and though it is full 
of moral reflexions of excessive length, I cannot accept 


‘ Craik, Haitry of English Uleralure, ie., i. 4J8. 
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Schlegel’s criticism of it as utterly lifeless and spiritless, or 
regard it as cither dull or feeble. 

Gorboditc was acted on Jan. i8th, 1562, before Queen 
Elisabeth by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple; and in 
the following passage may doubtless be recognised an 
allusion to the suits of foreign princes for the hand of the 
Virgin Queen, one of which had in this very year been 
brought to an end by the Queen’s own suggestion, while 
that of the powerful prince whose influence on English 
affairs was justly dreaded by the Protestant party had 
been previously staved off*: — 

‘ For ri^ht will last, and wiong cannot endure; 

Ki^'ht moan I lus or her', upon whosc name 
Ihe pi.<iplc ic**!, hy racars of name line 
Or h) the Mrlue of some foimor law 
Alrea<l) made their title to adxancc. 

Such one my lords, let be xour chosen Kmg, 

Sucli one so bora wiUnn yotir name land, 

Such one p''<.rcr, and m na unit admit 
The keaxy yole 0 / foreign govemaynee* 

This tragedy is also remarkable as the first dramatic 
work in Isngiyi written in blank verse. The experiment 
which Surrey had made in his translation of the Second 
and I'ourtli Books of the Aaicid and which he had 

borrowed from Italy *, was thus early applied to the drama. 
Though, as nill be .seen, the credit of having introduced 
blank verse on the popular stage is due to Marlow e, who 
in his Tambin lainc the Great (printed 1590, acted perhaps 
two or three years earlier) endeavoured to wean the town 
from w'hat he calks 

.‘The jigging xtin> of ihymmg ir.othcr-wits/ 
yet the original merit of employing it in the drama is due 
to the author, or authors, of Gorboditc. It was some time 
before the public reconciled itself to the metre ; ‘ we know,’ 
.says Thomas Heywood in the Prologue to his Royal King 
and Loyal Subject (1600), 

* I refer to Krie of Sweden and Fliilip of Spam. .See 1 ingard, vol. vi. ch i. 
Dndlcy’b ambition was still directed to sharing Elisabeth's throne at this 
period, and Sachvillc belonged to the Protestant party. He was afterwards 
employed in the negotiations about the French mamoge. See F'raude, vok ix. 

’ Milton loftily ignored the effort of his predecessor. 


no 
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‘(And not long sincel there wan a time 
Strong lines were not looked after, but if rkpu 
Oh then *twas excellent;' 

but the result of experience, even after oscillations which 
it will be necessary to notice hereafter, has proved the 
judiciousness of Sackville’s choice, I will not echo the 
rather flippant observation of Mrs. Elisabeth Montagu, in 
her Essay on Shakespeare (where, by the bye, she has some 
excellent observations on the advantages of blank verse 
as a dramatic metre), to the effect that the primary glory 
of French dramatists in their own eyes seems to be their 
triumph over the difficulties of rhyming ; but it may be said, 
in a word, that the English dramatic metre proper has been 
one of the subsidiary causes of the manliness and strength 
which are among the distinguishing characteristics of the 
be«t period of our dramatic literature ’. 

Gorboditc was first printed in 1565; but no authorised 
edition was put forth till iS 7 i, when the play appeared 
under the name of Ferrex and Porrex. 

It seems going back, from a literarj' work of pretensions 
so advanced as those of Gorboduc, to note two dramatic 
efforts, contemporary or nearly so with it, which arc in 
form still closely associated with a phase of the English 
dmma on which the scholarly and courtly authors of the 
first English tragedy would doubtlc.ss have looked down 
with lofty scorn. 

Yet I should be distinctly inclined to class both Apius 
t and Virginia and King Cambiscs rather among our earliest 
tragedies than among our later moralities. Of the latter 
they indeed contain .some of the e.s.sential elements ; a con- 
siderable number of personified abstractions appear in both, 
and in none of our moralities is the character of the Vice 
more emphasised and vigorously developed than in both 
these drama.s. But the interest which both excite is dis- 
tinctly historical and real ; and their leading characters 
are actual, and supposed historical, human beings. More- 

' As to the introduction of biank verse, sec CoUici’s Introduaion to Thomas 
Heywood’s play mentioned in the text, and edited by him for the Shtditiftiin 
(1850). Cf. Sii-’ory of D. L. iii, 107 stjg. 
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over, in King Cambises at least, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between abstract and concrete : ' Common Cry ’ 
e.g. may be regarded as a type or representative of the 
oppressed commons, and ‘Execution,’ though wearing the 
name of an abstraction, is actually summoned by the King 
as a concrete being, the ‘ execution man.’ 

The date of both these plays is probably very nearly 
contemporary with that of our earliest English tragedy 
proper ; but from a literary point of view they may still 
be regarded as marking a transition rather than a consum- 
mated change. The Tragical Comedy of A pirn and i Vir- 
ginia ' is by an unknown author, or at least by one whose 
identity cannot be determined, designated under the ini- 
tials R. B. It was probably acted as early as 1 563, though 
it was not printed till 1575. The subject is one which has 
commended itself to various pcTiods of our drama ; from 
the beginnings of tragedy to Wcb.stcr, and from Webster 
to Sheridan Knowles. Lessings Emilia GalotH is only a 
modem version of the .same story, R. B.’s effort is of a very 
rude description, though it shows some sense of dramatic 
construction. The tragedy opens with an exhibition of 
the domestic bliss of Vii^inius and his wife and daughter, 
which they celebrate not only in dialogue, but in a song or 
refrain several time.s repeated ; — 

•The Inibtic^l lic:v>ur<’ in «.arlh as. wee set 
I'l man. Mifc oiul cluMicn in one to 
Then friendly and kindU let measure be mixed 
W ith reason in season, where fricnih>hip is fixckl/ 

The criminal lust of Apius therefore mars a fair picture 
of happiness with which the spectator has been led to 
.sympathise, and the action progresses simjily and effect- 
ively, the allegorical personages playing no important part 
in it. ‘ Haphazard,’ the Vice, is a general mischief-maker, 
but is himself, as well as the Mansipulus and Mansipula 
with whom he holds conver.se, redundant to the action. At 
the close of the pla}', Doctrina, Mcmoric, and Virginius 
bring in a tome, wherein Mcmoric, Justice, Rewardc, and 


' I’ristcd in Dodde/s Old Ple^t, rol. xii. 


Ap’us and 
Vir:'irua. 
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Fame inscribe tlje honour of Virginia’s name The Epi- 
logue prays ‘ God save the Queen,’ but makes no reference 
to what a later poet w'ould have joyed to find an occasion 
of celebrating, her renown for the virtue which is the sub- 
j'cet of the play. 

Though the aut,lior of Apiiis and Virginia varies his tone 
as he varies his metres, a higherfl'egrec of literary merit 
seems to me to belong to the Lamentable Tragedy eonteyn- 
ii/g the Life of Cambises King of yV/vve— his one good 
deed, his many wicked deeds, and (I condense) his odious 
death. It is thought by some to have been written as early 
as i5bi ; and its author was a Cantab, Thomas Preston, 
who is said to have performed so well in the tragedj’ of 
Dido before Queen Elisabeth, that she, with a generosity 
not habitual to her, granted him an annual allow.ance of 
£20 ill consequence. Her munificence was not ill-bestowed, 

I for this tragedy or comedy ''as it seem.s indifferently to call 
I itself) is generally well written — chiefly in the so-called 
I ‘ common metre ' — and clc.irly constructed. King Cam- 
! biscs’ one good deed is hi.s condemnation to death of the 
wicked judge Sisamnes, who has misgoverned the realm 
during the King’s absence in Egyjit ; among his evil deeds 
are his sentencing to death his ton-outsiioken counsellor 
Praxantes, after, according to the famous anecdote, shoot- 
ing the minister’s .son in the heart to prove hi.s own sobriety, 
his murder of his brother Semirdis, and his murder of his 
jown consort, whom he has married in defiance of the 
divine law. The King falls by a divine Xemesis. as has 
j been predicted by Ambidexter the Vice, who opines that 
the King was ‘ akin to Bishop Bonner.’ The participation 
of this Vice in the action is ingeniously 'managed ; but 
room is also found for much low fun and interchange of 
ribaldry between the Vice and three ruffians, lluf, Snuf, 
and Ruf^ and two 'country patches’ Hull and Lob’, w'ho 

* This is at least as cficctivc as the intrniluclion in Sheritlan Knowles' play 
of an uia « ith the supeiscription Virgiiua, as cuiilainin}; her ashes, 

* These names arc introduced by Lyly into the Dedication of his PefH 
on Bauhit. 

’ There is some resemblance here to the scene in the W'larn-’i Tale between 
the Peasants and Autolycus, nho is a irenuine descendant of tbe Vico. 
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speak the usual rustic dialect of the stage. On the other 
hand, some of the scenes (such as that between the con- 
demned Sisamnes and his son, and that of the mother’s 
lament over her murdered boy) display touches of real 
pathos ; and though ‘ Camby.ses’ vein’ has, in consequence 
of its being cited by Shakspere', beci^mc proverbial for 
rant, the language of the play is in no instance specially 
obnoxious to this charge. 

The simplici|« whic’ must have still characterised the 
performance ofVese plays is illustrated by some of the 
stage-directions. ‘ Here let Viigintus ^o about the scaf- 
fold’ — so that the stage was still that of the mystery- 
dramas and moralities ; and in Cambists, ‘ Smite him in 
the neck with a sword to signify death,’ and ‘ Flea with him 
a false skin,’ so that in this classical drama there was no 
attempt to practise the classical abstinence from the intro- 
duction of death on the stage. Though Cambists is full 
of characters, they are so arranged as to be capable of 
performance by seven men and a boy. 

In subject, at all events, both these plays testify to the 
influence of classical literature upon 'the beginnings of 
Knglish tragedy. The same is the case with a play acted 
before Queen Mlisabcth at Whitehall by gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple less than a month after the performance of 
Gorboduc. But we know nothing of Julyus Srsar, except the 
date of its production (Feb. i, 1562) ; and ail speculation as 
to its relations to later plays on the same subject is futile*. 

Between the years 1 568 and 1 580 a large variety of the 
plays rcprc.scnted at Corirt were on classical subjects ; not 
less than eighteen of this description arc enumerated by 
Mr. Collier, as against twenty-one on subjects from modem 
history or romance, seven comedies, and six morals *. The 
classical subjects arc partly mythological, partly historical ; 
among the latter is Scipio Africams, which is possibly that 
enumerated by Pecic among the most popular dramas of 


JulvDt Seur 
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* Htnry IV, Part i. act it. sc. 4. 

* A French Ci'tar, by Jacques Gr^vtn, had appeared b 1560. The earliest 

French tragedy proper was Joddle’s CUofoirt (i55>). Cf. (and for an 
account of early French tragedy generally) A. Ebert's EniwitHtuigtgtuk. d. 
frmz. Tlvgldit, * Collier, ill. a4. 
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rather later date*. Stephen Gosson, who wrote in 1579 
as an adversary of the stage, had himself been a dramatic 
author; and among the plays, ‘tollerable at sometime,’ 
which he excepts from his general censure, are one called 
Ptolomt^ and another which he terms a ‘ pig of his owne 
Sowe,’ i. e. a piece written by himself, called Catilins Con- 
spiracies^. Elsewhere he mentions Caesar and Pompey, 
and The Fabii, as subjects treated by contemporary dra- 
s matists. The nature of these plays we can only conjec- 
ture ; Gascoigne’s locasta, in the composition of which he 
was assisted by Kinwelmarsh and Yelverton, is a tolerably 
free adaptation of the Phoenissae of Euripides’. The 
choral odes in particular are in part original. It was acted 
at Gray’s Inn in 1566, and is remarkable as the .second 
English play written in blank verse. Dumb-shows intro- 
duce the acts*. 

This enumeration shows how the choice of classical sub- 
jects and the imitation of classical models were exercising 
their influence upon the progress of English tragedy. It 
is not of course possible in all cases to be .sure whether 
a play is to be strictly classed under the head of tragedy 
or of comedy ; and, to judge from a play preserved from 
the hands of one of the most popular dramatists of his 
day, the species were at times .so intermingled as to leave 
us at liberty to call plays by either name. Upon the whole, 
however, Damon and Pithias may be appropriately men- 
tioned by the side of the plays enumerated .ibovc, though 
it would be more strictly classed as a tragicomedy, a species 
much cultivated in the Italian drama of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and not without classical precedents. Though I have 
always thought that to treat the Messenger in the Anti- 
gone as a comic character is going too far, it is well known 
that the satyr-drama which the Attic stage appended to 
the tragic trilogy, contained a mixture of comic and tragic 

‘ V the coajfcture,' * Mahomet, Scipio’ for ‘ Mahomet’s Poo,' be correct. The 
passage is in Peele's FaranU (1J89). 

* SekooU tf Ahtut, p. 30 (SAohri/. Sot.'t PuU., 1841). 

' Ludorieo Dolce's loiaua (*gih di Eiiripide invenzione et hom buoto paito 
mio') printed in 1349. r. 408. 

* CoUim; iii 6-» ; Warton, Bill, t/fag/uh Poilry, sect. )rii. 
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elements, such as is presented to us in the AUestis of Euri- 
pides, The Tarentines, too, possessed a dramatic species 
known as the kilarotragedy. Italian examples therefore 
doubtless influenced the cultivation of this species in Eng- 
land ; to assume the influence of Spanish tragicomedy to 
have already largely co-operated, would probably be pre-. 
mature 

Special favour appears to have been accorded by his Kichani 
contemporaries to the productions of the author of the 
play in question. Richard Edwards, of Corpus Christi 
College and Christ Church, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn, and 
afterwards Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
(who performed one of his pieces before the Queen), was 
bom in 1523, and died in 1366, the year in which his 
Palammi and Arcytewa?, acted before the Queen at Christ 
Church. On the evidence of the solitary play which has 
been preserved from his hand, he appears to have been much 
overpraised by his admirers, one of whom terms him 
‘ the flower of our realm 

And phoenix of our age.’ j 

Damon and Piihias'* ('printed 1571), which, though its main 
subject is tragic, calls itself a comedy, is one of the clum- i (p,. 15J1), 
sicst of our early plays, both in action and in language, 1 
and above all in the management of the metre. Its lines ' 
arc rhymed, but vary in length and neglect the caesura} 

If, as has been conjectured, the object of this attempt was i 
to get rid of the monotony of rhymed lines ’. the result at ^ 
all events w.as a complete failure. The ‘ comic business 
(these stage phrases are at times so expressive as surely \ 
to be permissible) is of the nature of the broadest and ' 
stupidest farce ; and the episode of the showing of the 
Collier Grimmc (who is brought all the way from Croydon 
to the court of the Sicilian Dionysius, and ‘ singeth Busse ’ 
for the delectation of the lackc>’s there) is drawn out to 


’ Ai to Italian tragicomedy and its precedents, see Klein, ir. 590. The . 
comic element in the Messenger in Sophocles* Anti gout was insisted upon by 
the late Dr. Donaldson, who, in his admirable English transbtion of this 
tragedy, rendered the Messenger's speech in fntt. 

* See Dodslcy's OU Hays, vol. i, and Arncim Briiuk Drama, toL i. 

' Collier, iii. 6 . 
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The 6rst 
Romeo and 
Juliet 
(before 


a length enabling the reader to realise the interval of two 
months during which Damon is absent, his friend’s life in 
peril, and th.- serious interest of tlic drama in suspense'. 

Classical history and mythology were, however, far from 
monopolising the attention of our early playwrights in 
search of dramatic subjects. Stories from modern history 
and romance were finding their way in large numbers to 
English readers ; and it was particularly in translations of 
I Italian novels that such subjects were becoming familiar 
I to theirt*. The highly-seasoned talcs of Boccaccio and 
I other Italian writers were stimulating the curiosity, and, 
in the opinion of a sober scholar such as Ascham, some- 
j thing worse than the curiosity of Englishmen. Several 
I of the Italian novelists of the age were doubtless also dra- 
matists ; and the example of Giraldi Cinthio, who founded 
; more than one of his plays on a novel of his own ’, was not 
likely to remain without influence upon English play- 
[wrights, France, too, was introducing her light literary 
j wares, partly original, partly translations, into the English 
I market. The first English tragedy on a subject taken, 

I directly or indirectly, from an Italian novel, was, there 
seems good reason to believe, a dramatic version t)f the 
j story of Romeo and Juliet. In 1562, Arthur Brooke 
I printed a metrical paraphrase of Bandello’s history of 
\ Romeo and Juliet, which was itself precctled by Luigi 
da Porto’s narrative of La Giulietta. As Brooke states 
that he had seen ‘ the same argument lately set forth on 
stage,’ it is not unfairly concluded that a play on the sub- 
ject had been already, i.e. before 15O2, produced in Eng- 
land^. It seems more than probable that this play was 
based on an Italian drama, if indeed it was not an actual 
reproduction of it ", 


‘ The play w ndiculed in the ' motion’ in Barthelomm Fair, act v. sc. 3. 

’ The first volume of Paynter’s I'aUatt af fhasart |»i*ly noi’els from Boc- 
I caccio) appeared in 1566; a translation of La Ctm Nowtllet Nomdh, in 1357. 
I See, for further examples, Warton, JiUt. ^ Xa/rlui Pettry, sret. )x. 

* .So the Orbteei, (Klein, v. 314 W77.}; and attain the EpiUa {ih, 353). 

‘ Collier, ii. 416. As to Arthur Brooke's paraphrase, see Warton, u. t. 

‘ va. Laigi Onto’, Hadriana. See Klein, r. 4x0 wiq. ; and cf, below aa to 
the aooroe of Shakspere's Rmea and Julia. 
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A large proportion of the plays which we may presume 
to have been tragical in their main subject was doubtless 
likewise derived from Italian sourees. The first play of 
this description which is preserved to us illustrates, by the 
circumstances of its production, the favour which this class 
of subjects enjoyed. 

The tragedy of Tancred and Gismunday is remarkable TanaeduiJ 
as the oldest English play extant the plot of which is 
known to be taken from an Italian novel*, a class of works 
which was afterwards to prove so prolific a source of sub- 
jects for Shakspere and his fellow-dramatists. And yet 
it in so far connects itself with Gorboduc, that the authors 
of this tragedy endeavoured to follow ancient models, ev'ery 
act commencing with a dumb-show and terminating with 
choruses. It was originally w'riltcn in rhyme, by five 
gentlemen, probably members of the Inner Temple, where ] 


it was acted in 1 5<58 before Queen Elisabeth and her ‘ right 
1 lonourable M.iidens,’ to whom the ‘ Preface ’ was subse- 
quently addressed ; but being republished in 1572 by 
Robert Wilmot, the author of the last act, was ‘ polished 
according to the decorum of these days,’ i.e. put into blank 
verse. 

The subject of this tragedy belongs to the most extra- 1 
vagant kind of romance. King Tancred, after surprising 
his daughter Gismunda with her lover, cau.scs him to be 
put to death, and his heart, placed in a golden cup, to be 


presented to his daughter*. She fills the cup with poison. ; 


and drinks her death from it ; and her dying wish to be j 


reunited to her lover in the tomb is carried out by the^ 
broken-hearted father, who slays himself with his own hands. 

The most noteworthy feature of this play is doubtless 

' Dodslcy’s Qti Play$, vol, ii. 

* Collier, iii. 13. The story is taken from Boccaccio’s Dteanumu, Day iv, 
Nov. I. According to Klein, Guck. lin Dramai, v. 461-i, there were several 
early Italian plays on the subject. .Silvano dc’ Razzi’s Gumoada was printed in 
1569. Pomponio Torelli (d. idoSlcrrole a tragedy on the subjcct.and Federico * 
Asinari another (printed 1588). The latter appeared in Paris in 1587, under 
the title Ghnaada, as a work by Torquato Tassa 

* Readers of Keats will not forget the Pat of Basil as a parallel to the situa- 
tion of act V. sc. a. 
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the struggle which it exhibits between the classical tastes 
of its authors and the romantic character of their subject 
Through the first four acts ever3rthing proceeds classically 
enough ; Cupid speaks as Prologue ; choruses of maidens 
intersperse reflexive lyrics and calmly intervene in the 
action, the real incidents of which are carefully kept behind 
the scene. But, in the last act, though the death and 
doom of the ‘ Countie ’ has been decently narrated by an 
eye-witness, the situation becomes too strong for the clas- 
sicism of the writer, and Gismunda and her father both die 
on the stage. The speeches of this play are of inordi- 
nate length, though sticlumytida in the Greek antithetical 
manner is also introduced. The lyrical passages strike me 
as graceful ; and, altr^ether, I should say that the play 
has no mean literary merit. The inevitable compliment 
to Queen Elisabeth here occurs, not at the end, but in the 
middle of the piece *, 

A more enduring interest attaches, in the history of our 
dramatic literature, to the next play founded on a subject 
from Italian story. George Whetstone’s Promos and Cas- 
sandra^, from which Shakspere took the story of his 
Measure for Measure, was printed in 1578 ; and its subject 
is a novel of Giraldi Cinthio’s, which Whetstone himself 
translated in his Hep tamer on of Civil Discourses (1582). 
Cinthio himself dramatised the story in a work of earlier 
date*. The author of this play, in his Dedication, exhibits 
a very critical spirit, and for various reasons condemns the 
dramatic tastes of the principal literary nations of Europe, 
his own among the number*. But though he takes lofty 


* Act ii. ad fin , : — 

*Yet let not us maidens condemn onr kind. 

Because oui virtues are not all so rare: 

For we may treshly yet recall in mind. 

There lives a virgin, one without compare, 

ViTio of all graces hath her heavenly share; 

In whose renown, and for whose happy days, 
let ns record this I’aean of her praise.’ 

' I’riiited in vol i. of Ihe S/a Old Playi on uhuk Sk. fitonM ka Mtaskro far 
Mtatm, tu. (pabliobed hj A’ichoit in iffg). 

* Epitiat cf. Klein, r. 353 ttyy. Cinthio died 1373. 

* The paatage ia worth quoting:— ’At this daye, the Italian is w lucMons 
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ground with reference to both diction and construction, it 
cannot be said that he was in practice highly successful 
in either respect. Consideration oi ' Decorum’ preventing 
him from ' convaying ’ his whole story in a single play of 
five acts, he has distributed it over two — ^but very un- 
equally as to the serious interest of the argument, which 
is wholly absorbed by the first part. And to ‘ work kindly’ 
the action of his characters, he has made his low comedy 
very low, and his grosser characters very gross. The moral 
struggle in his heroine is brought to a conclusion too 
rapidly to keep the reader or spectator in an efiective 
condition of suspense; while the intrigues of a courtesan 
and the ribaldries of a pimp relieve after their fashion the 
cumbrous progress of an in itself offensive plot. It was 
something different from mere condensation which con- 
verted Promos and Cassandra into Measure for Measure. 

From the double danger which threatened the English PUyion 
tragic drama in the days of its infancy — that it might seek 
to dwell on the glacial heights of classical subjects or dis- '‘'‘• 
solve its vigour in the glowing heat of Italian narratives 
of passion — it was freed, more than by any other cause, 
by the fact of its associating itself with the traditions of 
national history. The direction in which a sound instinct 
had turned the controversial ardour of Bishop Bale was 
that in which English tragedy was not indeed to find 
a sphere sufficiently wide to absorb its energies, but to 

in his Commedies, that honest hearers are greered at his actions : the Frmch* 
man and Spaniardt folows the Italians humor : the Germairu is too holye » ibr 
he presents on every common Stage what rreachers should proDOiince in Pul* 
pets. The Snghsknan, in this qualiiie, is most vaine, iDdiscretc, and out of 
order: he first gronndcs his voike on impossibilities: then in three hosiers 
roones he throwe the world : mair^'eSr gets children, makes children men, men 
to conquer kingdomes, murder monsters, and bringeth Gods from fleai'eni and 
fetcheth divels from Hel,' But the gravest objection to English playwrights is, 
that they do not make the speech of each diaracter appropriate to it, but use 
one Older of speech for aU lunds of persouv The ob^ion to the Germadic is 
the same as tiut brought a^iusl p^aya by Notlbbiobke inbisueix\y ' 

contemporary Tmtiu agaimst Dieimg, Dattcirng., ritp end lattrlndts ( 157 7 m.). 

See Skakesp. Soe*$ 1843, p, ga.— ^^'bctstonc's lift was a very unfortunate 

and adventurous mie ; be to^ part in an uosuccessful expeditiem to Newfound* 
land ; and it hat even been thought possible ffrem a passage in B^rikohmam 
1^, act i. sc. 1) that he aided ia 
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become subject to influences at once invigorating and per- 
manent. The Chronicle History , that' species of the early 
tragic drama which was based upon the historical records 
of the nation’s own past, was the healthiest dcvclopcmcnt 
to which it attained in the period when no great dramatist 
had as yet arisen, and the most productive in influencing the 
early efforts of several among the great dramatists themselves. 

It was, however, without any clear sense of the limits 
of national history that our early tragic drama widened its 
range from subjects of classical or foreign origin. The 
next tragedy which has in chronological order to be noted, 
belongs in reality rather to those founded on romantic 
legend than to those associating themselves with national 
historical traditions. 

T. Hughes's The Misfortunes of Arthur', acted before Queen Elisabeth 
Art?™ ” Greenwich in 1587, is in many respects one of the most 
(IS®?)- remarkable of our early tragedies. Eight members of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn co-operated in its production, among 
whom Thomas Hughes was author of the whole body of 
the play. Nicholas Trotte furnished the Introduction, 
which after a rather hca\’y fashion apologises for the poetic 
effort of legal hands. The choruses to the first and second 
acts (which are in rhymed stanzas, while the choruses of 
the remaining acts are, like the body of the piece, in blank 
verse*) were eomposed by Francis Flower. Three other 
gentlemen devised the dumb-.shows introducing the several 
acts, and allegorising them with an elaborate ingenuity 
which, it is to be hoped, proved intelligible to the audience ; 
and of these three, one was ‘ Maistcr Francis Bacon,’ 
who was at that time already a bencher of Gray’s Inn, 

* Printed in J. P. Collici’e Fm Old Pleyt; fonning a Svpjdttntnt to DodUey'a 
Collection (1833). 

* The Chonii to the .Second Act is well written ; see especially the statue 

‘ Who sawe the griefc engraven in a crowne. 

Or knew the bad and bane whereto it's bound. 

Would never sticke to throne and fling it downe. 

Nor once vouchsafe to heave it from the ground. 

Such is the sweete of this ambitions powre. 

No sooner had, then tumes eftsoones to sowre; 

Atebiev’d with envie, excrcisde with bate, 

Carded with iicate, supjiorted with debate.' 
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and had sat in Parliament Bacon, as is proved by his | 
essay On Masques and Triumphs, had considerable insight 
into the principles of dramatic cfTcct, although at the close 
of this essay he loftily dismisses its subjects as ‘ toys.’ 

The circumstance of Bacon’s co-operation, however slight 
it may have been, in this piece, would alone attach a .special | 
interest to it ; but it deserves notice on its own account | 
Its subject is taken from that Morte d Arthur wWOn. ‘in our I 
forefathers’ time ’ had, according to Ascham formed the j 
staple literary entertainment of the English court. The | 
Artliurian legend had derived a new interest from thc^ 
Welsh origin of the founder of the Tudor dynasty, whO| 
bore the dragon on his flag w'hcn he started on his march i 
from Milford Haven, and who gave to his eldest son the, 
name of the Briton Prince. Though the Arthurian cycle j 
of legend furni.shed the subject of more than one Elisa- j 
bethan drama ', yet it proved impossible both then and j 
afterwards to galvanise into a national subject the unreal 
figures of this misty and migratory body of romance. 
Thomas Hughes, the author of Ihc Misfortunes of Arthur, 
was doubtless attracted to his subject by its resemblance 
to the classical m>'ths which were at that time so much 
in tlic hands of learned students. He viewed the story 
of Arthur's fall as the wreaking of a curse due in its origin 
to Arthur's sin ; and the Ghost of Gorlois, whom in life | 
Uther Pendragon, Arthur's father, so cruelly wronged, ^ 
opens the play as the Umbra Tantali opens the Thyestes ^ 
.of Seneca The terrible complication of adultcr>' and , 
incest which avenges itself on Arthur and his son Mordred, ^ 
resembles that of the most awful classical tragedies; nor^ 
is the solemn dignity of this drama unequal to its arduous i 
theme. The expectation, in the first act, of Arthur's return 

' Parliament had been dissolved about a year before the production of this 
play. See Spedding'b JAfi Btuwt, H’orJb, viiL 67. 

* tScAoifmo&irr, book i. The passage is well known ; cT. the striking sarcasm 

in Ben Jonsoii's New /mi, act i. sc. i. Ben Jonson himself cflectu’cly uses the . 
Arthurian legend in the Speechei at Prinee Henry's Bearriers, j 

* See below as to The Birth of Merlin^ attributed to Shakspere. , 

* The Ombra di Stlina in Cinthio's Orheethe (Klein, v. 336) has the same , 

origin, but no similar moral claim to araume the positioik | 
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by the guilty Guenevora recalls the opening siti^tion of 
the Agamenmon, and the speech of the Nvntius, in the 
first scene of the second act, seems to have been suggested 
by a similar speech in the same iCschylcan tragedy. In 
general, the rules of the classical drama arc^crc carefully 
observed as in Gorboduc, with which tragedy the Misfor~ 
tunes of Arthur connects itself in manner of treatment, as 
to some degree it does in subject. In style the later is 
at least equal to the earlier play ; the stichomythia is 
managed with considerable force and effect ; and there is 
no lad; of vigour in some of the speeches. Thus e.g. the 
address of Arthur to his soldiers (act iii. sc. 3), in which 
he bids defiance to his rebel son — 

*Nay, let that Princocke come, 

Thai kiiowc^ not yet Iiimhclfe, nor Arthur's force; 

That u’er yet «&gcd warres. thai's )cl to Icamc 
give the charge* yea, lei that Ihincucke come, 

With sodaine souMiers pamper’d up L» )«ace, 

Aik? xad Matnioas wtniic mih catse; 

With bluggisii Saiuus ue^ie, and Irish krmes 
And Scottish aide, and faUe r^dbhankt>rl Piets 

is extremely spirited, and contrasts powerfully with the 
subdued melancholy of the King's previous speeches. The 
last stanza of the chorus to act iii (‘O base yet happy 
boores!’ &c./ will recall a familiar Shaksperian passage; 
and the mysterious disappearance of Arthur in death ends 
the action with peculiar effectiveness ; — 

‘ This oncly now 1 crave t.O fortune, erst 
My faithfull fiicnd) let it be soone forgot, 

Nor long in minde, nor mouth, where Arthur fell; 

I Yea, though I con<)Utror die, and full of fame, 

Vet let my death and parture rest obscure. 

No gras'c 1 neede (O fatcb) nor t)uriall righU 
Nor btately hearce, nor tomlie with haughty toppe; 

But let my carca&se lurke; yea, let my death 
Be ay unknowen, so that in every coast 
I still be feard, and lookt for every hourc. 

I 

But Arthurian legend is not, and never has been, to the 
, English national mind what the myths which supplied the 
j subjects of Attic tragedy were to the Greek. British l^end 
^ in general has no relation to the historic consciousness of 
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our people ; and the Arthurian cycle in particular only 
came back to our shores after being imbued with the 
romantic elements of a foreign literary atmosphere. Thus 
the praiseworthy, and, within its limits, successful attempt 
of Tlromas Hughes had the radical weakness of an artificial 
origin ; and belongs to a passing early phase in the history 
of English tragedy, instead of connecting itself with the real 
national life to which the tragic drama was already attaining. 

The dates of our earliest tragedies on subjects from chronide 
national history properly so called are uncertain ; but of * Hutouw. 
two old plays which arc to be distinctly classed as Chro- [ 
nick Histories, while in subject they connect themselves 
with the established glories of our English historical drama, 
the one was beyond doubt acted before 1588, and the other 
was printed in 1591. The former of these' is The Famous Ti.eFa- 
Vktorics of Henry the Fifth. Written partly in prose, and "o„” 
partly in blank verse frequently of a very rude description -, ^ 

it is neither divided into acts and scenes, nor otherwise I fore 1588). 
constructed with the slightest degree of dramatic skill. 

But its vigour and freshness arc considerable ; and in many 
of its scenes and characters we rccqjnisc the familiar situa- 
tions and favourite figures of Shakspere’s Henry IV and 
Henry V. For it commences with the end of Henry IV’s 
reign, and introduces not only the wild doings of Prince 
Hal and his merry companions, among whom Sir John ^ 
Oldcastlc makes a passing ap|>earance, but also the inter- 
view between the Prince and his dying father, and the 
premature seizure of the crown by the former. Then 
follow, in a rapid succession of scenes, the victorious cam- 
paign of the young King up to Agincourt, and his mar- 
riage with the Princess Katherine — the scene between 
whom and Henry contains many of the best points of that 
in Shakspere, without being disfigured like the latter by an 
unpardonable clement of grossness to the address of the 

‘ Both ue printed in the Sim OU Phtyi (v. mti). 

* e. g. King Henry's nut very |ici^icaons computaticHi of the French niui 
£a(;liah forces bcfoic Agincourt: — 

‘ They threescore thousand, And we twelve thousand. 

And we but two thousand, They are a hundred thousand 

They threcKore thousand Cootmen And we loity thousand, ten to one.' 




The Trou- 
blesome 
Riigoe of 
King John 
(pr. 1591). 
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groundlings. A personage called Dericke is the clown of 
I the piece. 

The second of these Chronicle Histories is Tftc Trouble- 
some Raignt of King Johtt^ in two parts. Like the Famous 
Victories, it is partly in prose, partly in verse — the latter 
being frequently rhymed. It is not divided into acts, and 
the scenes follow one another without any attempt at 
dramatic construction. Nor is there, except perhaps in 
the case of the Bastard Faulconbridgc, any endeavour to 
develope character out of the situations. The facts, or 
supposed facts, of history are allowed to speak for them- 
selves ; and it is most instructive to compare this faithful 
reproduction on the stage of an epicallj' consecutive nar- 
rative with Bale’s didactic effort on the one hand, and 
Shakspere’s compact drama on the other. It is in such 
a play as the Troublesome Raignc that we have the best 
example of the Chronicle History pure and sim])le. Its 
author, at one time carelessly thought to be Shakspere 
himself, is at the same time fully alive to the political 
lessons— such as he conceives them to be — of his subject, so 
far as it relates to the struggle with Rome But his facts 
are upon the whole drily given ; only here and there a 
fine passage, and more frequently a Latin phrase’, varies the 

* lo deference to Pope's *bnsty and incocsidcrate opinion.' See Malone’s 
Skcinp.y V0I. X 7 iii. p. 593. 

* ‘Tell Ihy master so from me/ says the King to Cardinal Pandulph, in 
Part I, * and say. cf En^hmi said it. that never .in Italian jiricst of them 
all, shal either have tythe, tolc, or poling peny out of Eriglaftti ; but as I am 
king, so will I raigne next under God. supreamc head both over spiritual and 
teroporall ; and he that contradicts me in this, lie make him hop hcadlesse/ 
And again, Part II : — 

*If my dying heart deceive me not. 

From out these loyncs shall spring a kingly braundi 
Whose aims shall read) unto the gates of Rome, 

And with his feete treades downe the strumpet’s pride 
That sits upon the chaire of Babylon* 

* 9,g. *Emx. PhUip speake I say, who was thy father? 

John. Young man how now, what art thou in t trance? 

Elianor, PhiUp awake, the man is in a dreame. 

PhiUp, Philipput atom aedife Regibu$» [sie.] 

What saist thou Philip, sprung of auncient kings ? 

(^0 XU rapit ttmpeitas t 

What winde of honour blowei this furie forth?' &c. 
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progress of the dialogue. The incidents are the same as 
in Shakspere; but the old play introduces, with a consi- 
derable amount of comic ribaldry, an incident omitted by 
Shakspere, the plunder of a Franciscan abbey by Faulcon- 
bridge. 

These Chronick Histories cannot have stood alone ; when 
the vein had once been opened, it was doubtless at once 
worked energetically by competing playwrights. There 
is evidence of an old historical play uix>n the life and death 
of Henry I ; and at the distance of only a few years we 
shall meet with plays on the subject of the fall of Richard 
HI and the Contention between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which connect themselves so closely with a work 
of one at least of Shakspere’s immediate predecessors, and 
with works of Shakspere himself, that they will find more 
appropriate notice in subsequent chapters. 

In conclusion, two other jdays may be noticed as falling 
under the head of liistorical tragedy. The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir and his Three Daughters, Gonorill, 
Ragan, and Cordelia ‘, was acted in 1 593, and in its form 
is of the same kind as the Chronicle Histories founded on 
English history already mentioned. Its resemblance to 
Shak.spere’s tragedy is not more .striking than its difference 
from it. For not only is the powerful bye-plot of Glou- 
cester and his sons absent from the Chronicle History, but 
the latter is far from developing the dramatic capabilities 1 
of its subject in a fashion corresponding to that of the ! 
Shaksperean tragedy. The influence of Lear's experiences 1 
upon his mind, and the growth in it of that madness the j 
depiction of which constitute.s the climax of terror and 
pity in Shakspere, is not followed out; nor is the King 
accompanied in his wanderings, as in Shakspere, by those 
strangely contrasted companion^ Edmund and the Fool. 
Of the character of Kent, however, the germ is perceptible 
in Perillus. While the ingratitude of Goneril and Regan 
is far less skilfully exhibited — not by cumulating instances, 
as in Shakspere — the uninteresting episode of the wooing 
of Cordelia by the King of France, who with his com- 
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* Fiintcd in the iSS» Old Plafi, d't,, roL ii. 
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panion Lord 'Mumford’ meets her in disguise, is long 
drawn out. Yet with all its defects, the play seems only 
to await the touch of a powerful hand to be converted into 
a tragedy of supreme effectiveness ; and while Shakspere’s 
genius nowhere exerted itself with more transcendent force 
and marvellous versatility, it nowhere found more pro- 
mising materials ready to its command. 

Sir Thomas I have already had occasion to advert incidentally to the 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Morc^, as containing, by way of 
a play within the play, one of our moralities. Its chief 
interest, however, lies in the circumstance that it should 
have been possible, at so early a date as 1590 or there- 
abouts, to treat in a dramatic form historical events con- 
nected so closely with one of the most critical passages in 
the policy of King Heniy VIII- The anonymous author 
of the play has in a manner overcome the dangerous diffi- 
culty of his task by treating More’s fall a.s a kind of 
heaven-sent calamity, which arouses sympathy and pity 
rather than calls for judgment on the actions and motives 
of its author. The contents of the ‘articles’ to which 
More and the Bishop of Rochester decline to subscribe 
are left unraentioned. The play thus, though in general 
following Hall’s Chronicle, is a character-tragedy rather 
than a historic drama. Its hero is first exhibited as 
the wise judge, the energetic politician, and the renowned 
scholar. He deals out equity at the expense of a Justice 
of the Peace ; he suppresses a dangerous insurrection ; 
and holds sportful converse with ‘the famous clarkc of 
Rotherdam ’ Erasmus ; — and then (after the moral-play has 
been exhibited) sits in high council of State. It is here 
that he declines to submit to the King’s demand; after 
whidi we arc introduced to the house at ‘Chelscy,’ and 
that domestic circle which Holbein has rendered so familiar 
to us. ■ More’s cheerful and philosophical bearing is very 
effectively depicted ; and we then accompany him to the 
Tower and to the scaffold, from the stairs of which he 
delivers himself of his well-known dying words. ‘ A very 
learned worthie gentleman scales errour with his blood,’ 

' Edited for the Skekuptert Socitly (1844) the Ute Mr. Dyce. 
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says the personage whose speech concludes the play. Con- 
taining a considerable admixture of humorous passages, it 
is altogether a pleasing and vigorous dramatic sketch of 
the serene and generous character to which it is designed 
to do honour. Though, as it seems to me, offence was care- 
fully avoided in the construction of this play, the fact of 
its production is not wholly without historical significance. 
But a great time invariably brings with it a sense of free- 
dom with regard to the past — however comparatively un- 
remote — which it casts into the shade by its own greatness. 
Our literature in the last two decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury exhibits many instances of this emancipation ; and a 
stage which could appeal to public sympathy with a victim 
of the legislation of Henry VIII was before long to venture 
with a certain degree of freedom on references to Elisabeth's 
own reign. The days of absolute prohibitions against sub- 
jecting matters of government to the light of cither literary 
or dramatic publicity had pa.ssed away, at least for a time, 
with the little age which had produced them. I 


The birth of Comedy, as has already been indicated, 
slightly precedes that of Tragedy in the history of the Eng- 
lish drama. In the case of the former, the bridge leading 
from the moralities was so closely marked out by certain 
features in the moralities themselves, that it could not fail 
sooner or later to be taken advantage of. The process 
of devclopcmcnt was neither absolutely the same nor con- 
temporaneous in the dramatic literatures of France, Italy, 
Germany, and our own country'. Something has already 
been said of the early, and from the first, vigorous growth 
of the French sottics, which existed by the side of the 
moralities as well as frequently intermingled with them. 
In the earliest therefore, as well as in the later phases of 
its history, the French comic stage was in advance of that 
of other nations. In Germany, too, it was the religious 
plays proper w'hich produced the comic outgrowth of the 
FastnacktsspieU (Shrove-Tuesday plays), the earliest known 
specimens of which belong to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. These appear to have been little more than 
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comic dialogues ; and though these germs of comedy were 
cherished by the unflagging industry of Hafls Sachs, they 
were not destined to produce a vital growth; the decay 
of national feeling prevented the rise of a national comic 
drama — indeed of any national drama at all’. In Italy, 
the earliest efforts in the direction of comedy were of a 
similar description. The contrasti, of which many titles 
are preserved from the close of the fifteenth and from the 
sixteenth century’, were disputations or contentions, in- 
evitably containing a considerable comic clement, between 
abstract or allegorical figures. The frottola (literally a 
comic ditty) marks a step in advance. Here types take 
the place of abstractions, and more characters than two 
are introduced ; we are, however, still among dramatised 
dialogues rather than in view of dramatic action. The 
Roman carri (comic disputations held on waggons during 
the Carnival) must have been of a similar class. But their 
origin is of course to be sought, not in a developement of 
the religious drama or the morality, but in that popular 
growth of immemorial antiquity whose origin belongs to 
the days of the ancient Italian world. The term farsa is 
indeed applied indiscriminately to serious religious as well 
as to profane comic plays ; but it was the latter which 
attained to a peculiarly vigorous and national growth, as 
connecting themselves with the atellanes and mimes of 
ancient Italy. In the hands of the famous Neapolitan 
court-poet Giacopo Sannazaro (who flourished at the close 
of the fifteenth century) the court-farsa received a new 
literary as well as social significance. 

^ Vilmar, Gwefc. der dtutichen Naiionalliteratury i. 355. Tlie two chief 
writers of Fa5inachh\pi€U in Uie iifteenUi century were Hanb Ko&enblut and 
Hslbs Foltt both cf Numberg (the latter was horn at Worms). A useful 
/ edition of Hans Sacha* plays, with an Introduclioa. is that by J. Tittmann in 
f K. Goddee and J. T.'s Dtatsehe Dtekter 16, Jahrh., vol. vi. {1871). 

* The following titles will sufficiently illustrate the nature of the eontra^A : 
tl contrasto di earnneiaU «t la ^aresima (Carnival and Fasting) ; il c. de^i 
huomim e dell dwne (men and women) ; il c. del vivo et del morto ; e. del Denaro 
e ddr UomQ (money and man) ; eonienztone della Pavertd contra la Rickeaa ; 
el emtrasto de l*Aqua et del Vino ; and of the Fro/ude : la Cententitme di Mona 
Qaslanza (Dame G.) et di Biagio ; frottola <fun padre ehe ktweva dua figlinoti 
(one good and one bad) ; /. da dva veeekifattori di monaeke. Cf. Klein, iv. 333'-6t 
As to the earri, see it. 339. 
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Italian attempts probably belon^ng to the fifteenth cen- 
tury which already call themselves commedie were doubtless 
still merely vivacious dialogues But with the existence 
of the above-named elements, it only needed the impulse 
of example to produce a national growth of Italian comedy. 
The school^^me to the aid of life ; and the influence of 
the studies m ,the Renascence called forth fruits from the 
expectant soil. In the fourteenth, as well as in the fifteenth 
century, Latin comedies were written by Italian writers, but 
little remains of these except the names, among them that of 
the Phtlologia by Petrarch. And in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, Latin classical comedies were acted not 
only in the original but in Italian translations. Pomponio 
Leto, who is said to have revived thefstage at Rome, caused 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence to be acted on the 
Quirinal and in the courtyards of the great prelates’ palaces ; 
and Hercules I, duke of Ferrara, had Italian translations 
from the same writers performed at Ferrara'. 

The first original Italian comedy (for Nardi’s Aminda 
was not written till the year of Bojardo’s death) is Bojardo’s 
Ti-mone, produced before the year 1494. Its subject is sig- 
nificant, as exhibiting not only the influence of classical 
literature, but also the step from dialogue to dramatic 
action. This comedy is founded on the dialogue of Lucian 
(who accordingly speaks the pnolt^e, while the philoso- 
pher Boethius similarly introduces the last act), and may 
be described as a mythological comedy, introducing ab- 
stract figures, such as Wealth, Poverty, Wisdom’. And 
within a generation the first great writer of modern comedy 
was busily at work ; and with the plays of Ariosto, com- 
posed in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Italian 


‘ So the Comiiuitin di dm Confsdini (two pe&saotsl and the C. ifim yillono < | 
di tma Zingara. Klein, iv. 143. Zmgaresclu or Gjpsy-dialogues were a 
standing species of dialogues. The Roman Cam were sometimes called 
Oiudaa, because they so systematically victimised the Jews. Ih. 239, 

* I Mttucm 1486, Anfitntma 1487. He also caused the Ossiim and the 
Moitdlana to be translated into Itiduu Ima rtma. Pomponio Leto produced 
the Aiiaana and other Roman comedies, apparently in Latin, about the same 
time. Klem, iv. 350-1, 048. 

' Klein, iv. 354-373. 
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comedy had established for itself an independent literary 
existence. Though some of Ariosto's plays arc adaptations 
of Latin classical comedies, yet they are to be regarded in 
form and treatment as essentially original works. 

It would be to anticipate, were I to dwell at once on the 
influence exercised by Italian upon the growth of English 
comedy. This will be illustrated, as we proceed, by indi- 
vidual examples; but it may perhaps be worth while to 
note, that though both Ariosto and Aretino wrote comedies 
which. may be described as comedies of character, it was 
the comedy of intrigue or adventure, in which character 
and manners are rather incidentally painted than made the 
primary subject of treatment, which attained to an early 
and full developement in Italy, and by its example fostered 
the luxuriant growth of our own romantic comedy. 

The peculiar Italian species of the so-called Comnudia 
deW Arte received its name from the fact that it was 
always performed by professional actors— trained members 
of a craft. Its scenes, of which the scheme was drawn out 
beforehand, were, as to dialogue, filled up by improvisation, 
— its dialogue was, in the language of modern actors, all 
‘gag.’ But this species of comedy, of ancient national 
origin, remained peculiar to .the country of its birth*. The 
scenes of the Commedia dclV Arte were connected together 
by the lassi {lit. ligatures or links) of the Arlccchino. This 
was one of the standing figures of the masked comedy of the 
Italians, which was not improvised like the other, but dis- 
tinguished by its action being carried on by certain typical 
figures in masks, and its speech being in local dialects’*. 
It was cherished with special predilection by the Italians, 


^ Though of course the origin of the C. dilV Arte is to he traced to the 
ancient ateltanee and mimes, its invention under its modern form and name was 
ascribed to Pope Leo X's bvouritc player, Francesco (called Terenziano) 
Chcrea. 

’ Its invention was due to Angelo Beolco, who called himself Riamie 
(joker), of Padua (bom ijoj). Its figures represented local types (Paitlaloae 
the Venetian merchant, the Dotlcre the Bolognese doctor, &c.). and spoke each 
a local dialect The ArleecUno and others of these standing figures are of 
course of ancient origin, and the characters in part correspond to the standing 
figures of regular Latin and Italian' comedy. They underwent various 
modifications, which it is unnecessary here to pursue. See Klein, iv, 90a tejq. 
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and was, as will be seen, not wholly without its influence 
upon the formation of some of the familiar figures of Eng- 
lish comedy. 

Lastly, it may be noted that the pastoral drama, which 
was, in other words, the bucolic idyll in a dramatic form, 
and freely lent itself to the introduction of both mytho- 
Iqjical and allegorical elements, flourished in Italy from 
the close of the fifteenth century. Its origin was purely 
literary. The renowned scholar Agnolo Poliziano’s Orfeo 
(1472) begins the series, of which Tasso’s Aminta (1573) 
and Guarini’s Pastor Fido (1583, first printed 1590) repre- 
sent the flower'. Its artificial character, enabling it to be 
the vehicle at once of classical learning, imaginative expan- 
sivcncss, and compliment veiled under transparent allegory, 
commended it for imitation to our Elisabethan poets ; and 
its influence will be perceptible at almost every stage of 
the progress of our drama, more particularly in its comic 
branches. 

The beginnings of Spanish comedy in the main followed 
the same process as those of Italian. The first entremcscs, 
i. e. interludes, connect tlicm.selves directly with the mys- 
teries and moralities in which it had been at an early date 
usual to insert them ; in the Couplets of Mingo Revulgo 
(1472) wc have a dialogue in character after the fashion 
of the Italian contrasti. The personages are Mingo Re- 
vulgo (f. c. Domingo Vulgus), who represents the common 
people, and Gil Arribato (the Elevated), who represents the 
higher classes. ‘ A Dialogue between Love and an Old 
Man,’ of the same period, is of the same description. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century was composed — 
not for representation, as is shown by the fact that it com- 
prised twenty-one acts — the tragicomedy of Calisto and 
Meltboea, a pure dramatic story of intrigue and character, 
which afterwards became famous under the name of Ccks- 
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* For ft characterisation of the Orfn see J. Mahly, Angtlus PoliHemts (1864)* 
pp. 108-143. This work, which the Italians are said to regard as the 
banning of their opera, was despised by ite author, who wished it to be 
treated as weakling children were treated by their Spartan parents. To the 
Potior Fido 1 shall have occasion to return. 
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tina. It was b^un about 1480 by Rodrigo Cota, and 
finished by 1499 by Fernando dc Rojas. Its great success 
caused it 1 1 be frequently translated, and thus it became 
known to an early Ei^lish play-writer. It gave rise to 
many irmtations, and in 1582 was adapted for the stage 
by Celpeda. Meanwhile the Spanish drama had pursued 
the course of its growth; the first dramatic compositions 
performed in Spain by actors who were neither priests nor 
cavaliers were the ReprescHtaciones of Juan dc la Cazina 
(bom 1468-9), which, under the name of ‘ Eclogue.s,’ were 
dramatic dialogues, partly of a religious, partly of a pas- 
toral character. Both in Spain and in Portugal these 
entertainments developed slowly in the direction of the 
regular drama, under the influence of Italian and, occasion- 
ally, of Classical examples ; but a national drama had not 
formed itself in Spain before it was already rising in Eng- 
land. The early Spanish theatre is chiefly remarkable for its 
mixture of styles; and the first great Spanish dramatists, 
Cervantes and Lope dc Vt^a, arc extremely uncertain in 
form ‘. 

Beginningi These gcucral hints will suffice to indicate the contem- 
porary influences to which the beginnings of comedy in 
I England were more or less subject. I return once more 
to the English st^e, at the period in which the germs 
of comedy were still slumbering beneath the cumbrous 
folds of the moralities. 

Transition What was in the first instance required was, that some 
i^iitia. writer should be bold enough to throw overboard the time- 
honoured machinery of personified abstractions which the 
moralities had preserved -with so marvellous a persistency ; 
and to elevate into sole agents of plays pursuing the same | 
ends as the moralities themselves, those personal types I 
which had hitherto been only occasionally introduced. But j 
though a step is easy to be taken, the resolute freedom 
characteristic of genius will often alone be found ready to 

‘ Cf. Ticlcnor't History of Spamsh Littrahire, Period I, chops, xiii and xiv; 
Period 11 , ch^. vii and viii. A translation of AcU xix and xx of the 
ChMaff (with the catastrophe of the ladder) will be found in M. A. Fde’i 
tiudu aar Vaneim thiatn Esfagnol (187}), p. 417 sijq. 
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take it. English literature furnished examples of inter- 
locutory poems, which needed only the element of action 
to constitute them small dramas ; while the moralities had 
proved the facility with which a dramatic fable may be con- 
structed out of a contrast of characters. To find in the ex- 
position of such a contrast, represented by means of living 
human types, materials for a dramatic action, was to take 
the requisite step in advance. This was accomplished by 
an author whom I do not .scruple to call a man of genius, 
the author of our first Interludes in the more restricted 
sense of the term. 

John Heywood, bom in the city of London, and edu- 
cated at Oxford, was recommended, probably through his 
acquaintance Sir Thomas More (a kindred spirit, though 
of a loftier kind), to the notice of Henry VIII. He enjoyed 
the favour of Henry VIII, and more especially of his 
daughter Mary, both as princess and aftenvards as queen, j 
Under Edward VI ' he escaped persecution only as a 1 
matter of favour ; and on Elisabeth’s accession he left his j 
native country, and died at Malines in 1565. Besides 
his plays, he wrote Epigrams and other poetical pieces — 
one of them a poem in praise of his kindest and most con- 
stant patroness, written at a time when she was under a 
cloud of disgrace * ; another a nuptial ballad on her mar- 
riage with Philip of Spain ; a third a Ballad of the Grceti 
Willow, with the same burden as Desdemona’s ®. 

' He is said (by Haringtoa, quoted by Dodsley and Fairholt) to have escaped 
‘ the jetke of the sia-stiiiig’d «hip.' I cannot !a:e how this, can refer to Edward 
Vi’s time ; for the Statute of the Six Articles was repealed in 1547. Yet why 
should the orthodox Heywood have incurred any penalties under this Statute? 

* There is a touch of nature, as compared with the flatteries addressed to 
Elisabeth in her mature years, in the following lines addressed to her sister at 
the age of eighteen : — 

‘ If all the worlde were sought full farre. 

Who could flnde such a wyght ? 

Her beutye twinkleth like a starre. 

Within the frostye night. 

Her couler comes and goes, 

With such a goodly grace. 

More ruddye than the rose, 

W'ithin her lively face.’ 

' Printed in the Skainf. Soe. Peters, vol. i. pp. 44-46 (PuU. 1844). 
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It is, however, only with his dramatic productions that 
we are concerned. These alone would suffice to show at 
once the nature of the opinions, and the character of the 
man. His humour is of a kind perhaps peculiarly charac- 
teristic of those minds which combine with a strong con- 
servative bottom a hatred of shams and a great love of 
personal license in the expression of opinion. Such a 
mind was that of Aristophanes, who, I am convinced, went 
through no such changes of beliefs as have been attributed 
to him by the analysit^ iI^Jenuity of a modern commen- 
tator', but always reserved to himself that freedom of 
expression which is quite compatible with fixed principles 
in religion or in politics. Such a mind was that of Can- 
ning, who under the influence of personal feeling could 
satirise a Tory premier as happily as he could a Radical 
revolutionist. He3Tvood was an orthodox Roman Catholic, 
and to quarrel with the foundations of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity (such as they seemed to him) was in his eyes foolish- 
ness ; but he saw no reason to spare priests, pardoners, or 
pilgrims the lash of his joyous wit. 

For both the wit and the humour of Heyuood are not 
only undeniable, but exceedingly striking, especially in the 
midst of the, upon the whole, tedious literature of our 
English moralities. The mamfc.station of these qualities 
by Heywood redeems the youthful period of the English 
comic drama from the charge of utter inferiority to that 
of the French ; cind proves that neither had Chaucer 
written in vain, nor were Shakspcrc and Hen Jonson in 
this respect without a true predecessor. If the form of 
Heywood’s interludes is extremely simple, this only in- 
creases our admiration for the fact that he found it possible 
in so limited an area to display comic faculties which 
would have been equal to far ampler opportunities. He 
tells a merry talc with Chaucerian verve ; and contrives 
in his simple scenes to introduce touches of character of 
irresistible effectiveness. And, so far as it is possible to 
judge, his fondness for a joke is merely the ripple on a 

* C. Kock, ilrtiM/iaim ». OStur iu Voihglatihn, 
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broad surface of good sense which, as is invariably the 
case, is at one with the broad principles of a healthy 
morality. 

The Mery Play between Johan, Johan the Husbonde, Tyb The Meiy 
his Wyfe and Syr Jhon the PreesP (printed IS 33 ). con- 
tains no characters beyond those named in its title, and joh»nthe 
its plot is simplicity itself. Johan Johan commences the &c! 
action by a soliloquy, in which, because it is a soliloquy, 
he announces with heroic boldness his determination to 
exercise his marital authority by ‘beting’ his wife. He 
reviews and overthrows the possible arguments against 
such a proceeding; but the real argument soon appears 
in the shape of his wife Tyb herself. She meets her 
husband’s suspicions as to her relations with the parish 
priest by obliging him to ask her ghostly friend to partake 
of a ‘ pye,’ which constitutes the central point of interest 
in the drama. The notion that to suffer injury is much, 
but that to be deprived of one’s dinner by the destroyer 
of one’s peace is too much, is immortal in farce ; but never 
has it been worked out with more robust humour than in 
this Mery Play. While the priest and Tyb are making 
an end of the pic, Johan Johan is obliged to ‘chafe wax’ 
at the fire, in order to stop up a hole in a pail, which, there 
is too much reason to believe, was not strange in its origin 
to Tyb". In the end, the suffering husband’s patience gives 
way, and he attacks the priest ‘ with his fyst,’ ending the 
play with forebodings that his wife has found means of 
consoling Syr Jhon to which it behoves her husband at 
once to put a stop. 

It will be seen that Heywood’s orthodoxy by no The Four 
means rendered him blind to clerical irregularities, 

Four P's* (printed between the years 1543 and 1547, but 
probably written about 1540) is a production extremely 

* Reprinted at the Chiswick Prebs, from the nnsque copy in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (1819). * Sir* is the title commonly given to a ptiest. 

’ Cf. in the Font dt Pvrn»t {Ancitn Theafn FranfatSt i. 211): 

* C'est tin^ tj^ poure paMctemps 
De chauffer la cue quant on dtgnc.* 

* Printed in Dodsley's Sdwt Old Playt, vol. i; and in the BritiA 

Drama, vol. i. 
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entertaining in its details, and thoroughly successful in 
discriminating between the moral which it teaches and the 
tendency which it might be misinterpreted to possess. It 
is therefore greatly to be regretted that its most humorous 
passages are unfit to be read to modem cars. The four 
P’s are the Palmer and the Pardoner, who begin by a 
contest as to the superior efficacy of the processes of 
salvation which they respectively practise, the ’Poticaiy, 
who asserts thit if they teach men how to prepare for 
death, he can facilitate death itself, and the Pcdlcr. The 
task of the last-named is to judge which is the greatest 
liar of the three; and the competition consists in the 
telling of two stories by the Palmer and the Pardoner, 
and the outbidding of their lies circumstantial by an asser- 
tion monstrously direct on the part of the 'Poticary The 
humour of the whole is inimitable, but at the end the 
author takes occasion to show that it is the abuse and 
not the use of means of edification which he has been 
satirising. This interlude is in many respects curious as 
an illustration of manners as well as character ; and the 
Pardoner’s list of his relics i» only equalled by the Palmer’s 
enumeration of his pilgrimages, of which his rival sums up 
the result thus : 

* And when ye have gone as fai as ye con. 

For all your labour and gobtdy entente, 

Yc will come home ab wyse ab yc wcntc.' 

Heywood’s lines are often as happy as the above ; he had 
all the power of condensing and pointing expression which 
might be looked for in an epigrammatist''’; and there is 
a really gnomic force in the use to which he puts his power 
in the few serious words at the close of this interlude. Or 

• • And this I wolde ye shnlde nnderstande, 

I have sene women v hundred thousande ; 

And oft with them have longe tyme laried; 

Yet in all places where 1 hare ben, 

Of all the women that I have sene, 

I never sawe nor knewe m my conscyens. 

Any one woman out of paciens.’ 

* Heywood’s Prmerbt were several times printed; with his Epigram in is(S6. 
He was the pandfathet, on the mother’s side, of Donne, him^ an epigram- 
matist. 
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is there not strength of meaning, as well as expression, in 
the admonition — 

' But where ye dout, the tiuthe nut knowynge, j 

Bclevynge Uie be^tei good may be growynge, ' 

In judgynge the Irest, no harme at the leste; 

In judgynge the worstc, no good at the bctc 

whatever may be thought of the corollary, which exhibits 
the author’s orthodoxy : 

‘ But Iwstu in these thynges it semeth to me, ^ 

To take no judgcincnl upon >e; { 

£ut as the churchc doth judge or take lhem» | 

So do ye leccyvc or forsake them. 

And bo be you sure ye cannat erre, 

Ikl may be a frutfull foluvhO’/ 

The contents of the May Play between the Pardoner and 
tlu Frcrc, the Curate and negbour Pratte ' (printed 1533, but, j 
from a reference to Pope Leo X, apparently written before 1 
1521) are similar in spirit and equally vigorous in expres- 
sion. The Friar obtains the use of the Curate's pulpit for 
a begging sermon, in which he is interrupted by the Par- 
doner, Mho attempts to extol his relies ; they fall to blows, 
and though the Curate interferes and calls the lay-clement 
to his assistance in the person of neighbour Pratte, they 
are sorely handled by the intruders. At last these take 
their departure, ‘ and a myschefc go with you bothe twaync.’ 

Besides these Interludes, John Ileywood composed other 
pieces, one of which exhibits a closer resemblance to the 
moralities. The Play of the Weather (printed 1533I ap- 
pears to have been an ingenious composition, of which the 
plot has a more didactic design than the above-mentioned 
interludes. The gods who superintend the several pheno- 
mena of the weather, Phoebus, Saturn, Acolos, and Phoebe, 
make complaint against one another before Jupiter, who 
thereupon through Meny Report, ‘ the V'ice,’ summons 
human witnesses — types of classes specially interested in 
different sorts of weather, such as the Ranger, the Water- 
miller, the Wind-miller — before his tribunal. The variety 

* The substance of this is ^ven in FsirhoU’s account of Heywood prefixed 
to his edition of Wit and Foliy in vol. xx of iKc Percy Sociity*s PubUcaHiaa, The 
play is DOW printed in Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsley, vol. i« 
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The Play 
of Love. 


The Dia- 
iogce of 
Wit and 
Foily. 


(Rasteirs?) 
Of gentyi- 
nes and 
nobiiyte. 


of their requests, to which Jupiter undertakes to respond 
successively, since to satisfy them simultaneously is impos- 
sible, proves the absurdity of demanding more than what 
is in the end beneficial to the human community at 
large’. •" 

The Play of Lovo^ may perhaps be compared to an 
Italian frettola^ comprising as it docs as many as four 
characters, whose contention is however in the form of a 
disputation rather than of a dramatic action. They consist 
of ‘ the Lover not beloved — the Woman beloved, not loving 
— the Lover beloved — and one Neither lover nor loved ’ — 
which last unhappy wight is introduced as the Vice who 
‘ Cometh in ronnynge sodcnly aboiite the place among the 
audiens, with a huge coppyr tank on his head, full of 
squybs, fyred, crying “ Watcrc, water ; fyre, fyre, fyre ; 
water, water j fyre;” tyll the fyre in the squybs be spent.' 
A certain degree of action is thus introduced, as the Lover 
nervously imagines his mistress to be aflame. But finally 
argument settles, or rather harmonises, the difficulty in dis- 
pute; and the closing speech gives a religious turn to the 
sentiment of the author. 

Merc dialogues, even if intended for public recital, arc 
not to be included among dramatic works. Heywood’s 
Dialogue of Wit and Folly', which is a disputation on the 
superiority of the life of a wise man or a fool, conducted 
by two persons named John and James, and settled by a 
third significantly named Jerome, is of this description. 
A similar piece, which bears the title Of gentyhics and no- 
hilyte, was printed about the same time by Kastell, and 
possibly composed by him. It addresses itself to that 
question which, after being illu.strated by so much wit and 
wisdom, remains one of the standing bores of intellectual 
conversation, ‘Who is a verey gcntylman’?’ As these 


' See an analysis, with quotations, by Dr. Bliss, li. 

* Described at length by Fairholt, ib. 

‘ Printed by Fairholt, a.i. It contains references to ‘mayster Somer, the 
Kyngs gracys foole,’ and concludes with a panegyric of King Henry VIII 
himself. 

* The best answer is Chancer’s. Of the dialogue Qf geiuylnn and nobylylt an 
account will be found in Collier, ii. 396-399. Frands Tbynn's Dtiati ieAMm 
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dialogues arc carried on by typical human characters, they 
may be said to be, as the latter of them describes itself 
to be, ‘compilid in manor of an cnterludc;’ but they are not 
really dramatic. They correspond to the Italian contrasti 
adverted to above. The same is apparently the character 
of Bullcyn’s dialogue of Death, printed 1564’, in which 
twelve characters appear. It has some interest on account 
of its literary observations, and as introducing a dramatic 
imitation of the Northumberland dialect 

Thomas Ingclcnd’s (he is described on the title-page as 
‘ late student in Cambridge ’) interlude of The Disobedient 
Child' probably belongs to the reign of Henry VIII, 
though it was not printed till 1560, and concludes with 
the praise of Queen Elisabeth. I mention it here, because, 
though in manner belonging to the moralities, and intro- 
ducing the Devil with his ‘O, ho, ho, what a fclowc am I,’ 
in the old-fashioned style, it has a real dramatic fable, how- 
ever simple, while its characters are all human types, not 
personified abstraction.s. Its story is that of a rich man's 
son in the city of London, who, instead of following the 
admonitions of his kind parent, leads a life of wantonness, ! 
and crowns his follies by that bugbear of respectability, an 
imprudent early marriage. This crime brings with itself 
its own puni.shnient, in the shape of a shrewish wife ; and 
the Prodigal returns repentant to his father. The play 
straightforwardly teaches its homely lesson, and the cha- 
racters (including, besides father and son and the young 
woman, a priest, and as comic personages, a Man Cooke 
and a Woman Cooke) are distinctly drawn. But the whole 
manner of the play is still that of the moralities. 

Tkersytes (acted 1537), though in design resembling 
Heywood’s pieces, — its object is to ‘ declare how that the 


Bolleync 

Death 

tpt. 1564)- 


litge1end*s 
Disobedient 
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fore (560). 


Thcrsytei 

(acted 
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Prxdt and LowUnev (edited hy Collier for the Shalctsp, Soc. Puhl , 1841)1 which 
Greene reproduced under the title of A Qvip /br an UpUart Courbtr^ ib not 
dramatic even in form. 

‘ Part leprintcd in the Appendix to Waldion's Snd Shepherd. 

* Edited by Halliwell in vol. xxii of the Party Society s Pu^icatioHM, This 
play seems to be alluded to in the sarcastic remarks of Will Summers on *• the 
prodigal child in his doublet and hose aH greasy/ in Summer’s LaU Wdl and 
Tntanmt, 
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greatest boesters arc not the greatest doers,’ — is curious 
as nominally introducing a character from secular litera- 
ture i but though there is some display of classical learning, 
the action is that of the simplest kind of English interlude, 
and the fun is of the most straightforward kind. Robyn 
Conscience (probably written about this time) seems to be 
more properly described as a moral dialogue, or series of 
dialogues, than as an interlude proper ; for the characters, 
with the exception of the hero, are allegorical abstractions. 
The interlude of Calisto and Meliboca (published about 
1530!, on the other hand, has a regular plot. It is very 
gross, though it .ends with a most edifying moral address 
on the bringing-up of ‘ young people.’ The great step in 
advance which this last-named play exhibits, in substi- 
tuting individual personages for mere general types, would 
be of higher significance could it be regarded as in any 
sense an original work’. 

Just, however, as in tracing the beginnings of I-inglish 
tragedy we observed, that though the influence of Italian 
dramatists is perceptible in some of its earliest original 
efforts, the earliest of them all was due to the direct 
influence of the study of an ancient Roman dramatist, so 
the first English comedy is the immediate fruit of the 
example of Plautus, without any intermediate Italian 
agency. Ralph Roister Doistcr\ the work of an English 
scholar and schoolmaster, is descended directly from the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. This Latin author liad at- 
tracted the attention of others besides professed scholars 
already before this time ; for we have already noted how 
one of his comedies (doubtless in the original) had been 
acted at Court before Henry VIII in the year 1520; and 
how the interlude of Jack Juggler (performed under 

> It was founded on ‘ Cdatiiu, rrajinmedia dt CaUsla y Melibea' an Italian 
translation of the Spanish tragicomedy noticed nlmve (p. 131), published 
in 1505. Cf. Klein, iv. 591, who considers this play to have helped to suggeat 
the Virginia of Accolti, and the Uutcr agmin to have been used by Shakspere 
for his Allt Well that Enie Well. Theny'n and CiUitlo tat printed in Haalitt'l 
edition of Dodsley, vol. i. ( 1*74) ; as to Robyn Cmteienee see Collier, ii, 40 j-40;. 

• Piinted by F. Marshall, 1821; and to be printed in the new edition of 
Dddsley. 
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Edward VI) was derived from a comedy of the same author. 
An English version of the Andria of Terence was printed 
in 1 530, and seems to have been intended for representation'. 

Ralph Roister Doister is beyond dispute entitled to be 
called the earliest extant English comedy. Palsgrave’s 
Aeolasttts, a Latin comedy, composed in 1529, was trans- 
lated into English prose, and published with this version 
in 1 540 ’ ; but Ralph Roister Doister is the first original 
English comedy. An impression of it— the unique copy, 
now in Eton College Library — was discovered in the year 
1818. The copy has lost its title-page, and is therefore 
without date : but the play is quoted in Wilson’s Rule 
of Reason, printed in 1551 ; and in 1566 a license for print- 
ing it was obtained from the Stationers’ Company. The 
play is therefore at least fourteen years anterior in date to 
the first known edition of Gammer GurtorCs Needle (i 575 )- 

The author of Ralph Roister Doister was Nicholas Udall, 
who was a master first at Eton, and •afterwards at West-j 
minster, and who in 1532, together with Leland, composed 
a pageant for the entry of Queen Anne Boleyn into 
London, after her marriage’. It was customary for the 
Eton boys to perform plays in the Christmas holidays, 
and this adaptation of Plautus was probably written for 
the purpose. But though both Plautus and Terence are 
duly mentioned in the prologue, the scene is laid in Lon- 
don, and the characters were doubtless represented as types 
of contemporary manners. 

Their names are onomatopoeic*. The hero’s has already 
occurred to us in a morality, though this is of later date 
than Udall’s comedy, and it recurs elsewhere. He is a 

' Collier, i. 88. Another tmnslalion of the AndrU was printed in ifS-S. 

‘ Old Chremes in the play ’ » mentioned in the Death tf Rahert Earl 0/ 
Bimiingtcn. It may be worth remembering that a comedy of Aristophanes 
the Pluim, had been performed at Cambiidge in the original Greek about the 
same time. Morley, Firet Siitek, p. 301. This performance had a putel) 
acholastic aim — to illustrate the new. and corrccter, pronunciation of Greek. 

* See Dodeiey, vol. i. p. 47. note (1815). 

* Collier, ii. 446. Udall also wrote a sacred drama, Eztehias ia Eagtish, 
which was acted before Queen Elisabeth at King's College, Cambridge, in 
» 5 « 4 - 

* For similar names cf. a speech is TUmyWs (p, 4», «.<•). 
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vaiti-glorious, cowardly blockhead, of whom the PyrgopoH- 
nices of Plautus is the precise prototype. Matthew Mcrry- 
greek is tlie Artotrogos of Plautus, the standing figure of 
the parasite of the Greek new comedy and its Latin repro- 
ductions. Besides these, there are Gawyn Goodluck, Tris- 
tram Trusty, Dobinet Doughty, Harpax, Truepenny, Sim 
Suresby, Dame Christian Custance (Constance) the heroine, 
Madge Mumblccheek, Tibet Talkapace, and Annot Aly- 
face. The characters conduct themselves according to the 
promise of their names. The dialogue is vigorous to a 
fault, and interlarded with an unconscionable number of 
strange oaths. The construction of the plot is both "clear 
and ingenious; and the device of the letter, which by 
the false interpunctuation of the parasite convej’s to the 
heroine the directly opposite meaning to that which his 
master intended it to bear, is amusing enough '. A piece 
of broader fun, and one which doubtless commended itself 
highly to the Eton actors, is the free fight between tlie men 
and the women At the end, all the characters peaceably 
unite in speaking a ‘tag’ in honour of Queen Elisabeth, 
which may, however, possibly be a later addition. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle^, now usually regarded as our 
second English comedy, was printed in 1575, with the 
statement that it had been acted ‘ not long ago ’ in Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Its authorship is attributed (on not 
quite conclusive evidence) to John Still, who was succes- 
sively Master of St. John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, and died as Bishop of Bath and Wells in lOo; *. 


’ It process npon the same humorous notion as that occurrinc in the 
Prolo^e to the Tradesmen's FUy h. the N,gkn Arrom, the speaker 

of which does not • stand upon points, rides his jvologuc like a rou;;b colt, and 

>«’ effectually mangles the meaning 
of his text, nothing impaired, but all dUonierrf.' * 

w'"’ P- '«*>nl-Unce of thU 

' Frinled in Dodsle/s OU Plays, vol. ii. 

oisnip 01 tills play. But M. M, thinks that the intenial evidence of • some 
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Though this play was probably composed at a later date 
than Ralph Roister Doister, it exhibits no advance upon 
its predecessor either in construction or in diction. Its 
plot is slighter, and its language coarser, than those of the 
other play. All the characters, gaffer and gammer, priest 
and justice, talk in the same unclcvated strain. The parson 
is particularly wanting in refinement, and is treated with 
the mo.st undisguised contempt by characters and author. 
The plot is of the most childish nature. Diccon {i.e. 
Richard) is its evil genius ; his machinations create ever>' 
succe.s>ive complication, but in the end he is subjected to 
a merely mock penalty. Of course we have here a repre- 
sentative of the Vice of the old moralities. The diction 
is more antiquated than that of Ralph Roister Doistcr ; the 
language of the pca.sants being that with which wc arc 
already familiar. The touches of humour arc only occa- 
sional and it has been truly remarked, that the song in 
praise of ale, which is still occasionally heard in convivial 
•spheres (‘ Back and syde go bare, go bare,’ &c.), is the best 
thing in the play. The humorous idea of making the 
wh(jlc action of a play turn on the fortunes of an inanimate 
‘ property ’ has given rise to some of the happiest creations 
of the comic drama in widely different species ; but Gavimer 
Curtens Xecdlc can hardl}’ be included in the list*. 

Probablj’ anterior in date of composition to Gammer^ 

I 

Witte and invention ’ in the author of the play di-proves the suppouiion. Sec 
Efitlli, p. 13 (Purilan DivciplincTract!, edition, 1843); and cf. an alliviion in the ' 
EpitofM, p. 35. 

' *.g. in Hottge'v account to the ^icar of the grievance of the lost needle, 
where, after the manner of the uneducated of all limes, he cannot hrieg out a 
single clause without the support of an espletive : 

•My Gammer Gorton here, sec now, 

Sal her down at the door, see now, 

And as she began to stisher, see now, 

Her nwllc fell on the floor, see now. 

And while her staff she took, see now, 

At Tyb her cat to fling, see now. 

Her needle was lost in the floor, see now. 

Is not this a wondrous thing, sec now.’ 

' In German litemture two occur to me ; the charming rustic comedy of Dtr 
urbncitiu Kng.hy that true jioeticgeains, H. voiiKleisli and Flaten's bmoua 
Aristophanic burlesque on the Deatiny-tragedies, Dit vnkiiigmttiitlU GaU. 
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Gurtoris Needle, though the date of the MS. in which it 
is presenfed is 1577, was the comedy of Misogoms, appa- 
rently wruten by one Thomas Rychardcs. Here too we 
have a character, Cacurgus, who is the mischief-making 
buffoon of the play, and recalls the Vice of the moralitira. 
But he is more emphatically than any similar character in 
our old plays a representative of the domestic fool, and 
calls himself Will Summer— the name of Henry VII I’s 
court-fool, whose celebrity probably made him eponymous 
of the members of his profession in general 

A.i Misogottus plays in Italy, and the Italian name of 
Laurentius Bariona is mentioned on its title-page, we may 
conclude its original to be an Italian novel or play. That 
the English comic sti^c was beginning, like the tragic, to 
turn its attention in this direction, is however proved with 
certainty by Gascoigne’s Sufposcs^ (acted at Gray's Inn 
in the same year as his locasta, 1566). This comedy is 
a translation of I Snppositi of Ariosto, acted in 1 5 ' 9 ' The 
literary genius of the author of the Stecle-glassc, one of our 
most effective didactic satires, was well employed in repro- 
ducing, in flowing and facile English prose, the liquid 
iambics, with a dactyl at the end of the line, of his 
Italian original. Gascoigne's cleverness a.s a translator is 
already manifest from the Prologue or Argument, which 
plays with graceful lightness on the title of the comedy*. 
Its fable is a very ingenious combination of Terence and 
Plautus, and suggested to Shaksperc part of the plot of 
his Taming of the Shrew, as well as (possibly) the name 
Petruchio. 

Italian plays and novels were now largely resorted to by 
the writers of English comedies ; in his .'ichool of Abuse 
Gosson mentions Captain Mario as a ‘cast of Italian de- 


I ‘ Collier, u. 468. Mr. Collier shows from intemsi evidence th»t Mhogoma 
must hsve been written about 1560. 

’ Printed in Hawkins’s Origin lit Snglkh Drnma, vol, iii. 

• •! suppose you are assembled here, supposing to reap the fniit of siy 
travails: and, to be plain, I mean presently to present you with a comedy, 
called Sufpnsas the very aame whereof may, peiadventure, drisc into eveir 
jw he^s a snndiy suppose, to suppose the meaning of our supposes,’ JCc. 
Cf. Klein, iv. 3»6 sejy., for an analysis of Ariosto’s pby. 
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vises;’ and in the list of plays acted at Court from 1568- 
1580 we recognise the influence of Italian reading. Native 
subjects were however also treated — ^the History of the 
Collier is of course a dramatic representation of the 
famous Croydon worthy ' ; and the hero of Tooky was 
possibly the player of that name. And at the same 
time English writers continued to go directly to Clas- 
sical sources. A Historie of Error, which may have been 
the foundation of Shakspcrc’s Conudy of Errors, was 
acted at Court in 1577, and was possibly, like the 
Shaksperean piece, founded on that Plautine comedy, the 
Menaechmi, which has produced so cndlcs.s a crop of imita- 
tions ^ In 1595 was printed the Menaechmi taken out of 
Plautus, by ‘ \V. \V.,’ who states that it was by him ‘ chosen 
purposely from out the rest, as least harmefull, and yet 
most dclightfull ; ’ while in the previous year was printed 
that old Taming of the Shreio, which was, with altered 
names and scenes (for it plays at Athens), at a doubtless j 
early period of his career adapted by Shakspere’. 

Thus easy and natural, though at the same time aided I 
by Classical and Italian models, had proved the transition 1 
from the inomlities to comedy in England. Flexible by } 
its n.aturc, this branch of dramatic literature sprang into ! 
vigorous and varied life almost immediately after it had | 
been called into being ; and in reviewing its further i 
progress, the only difficulty will be to select sufficiently 
distinctive authors and works from a superabundance of! 
creative activity. j 

' Possibly this Ulpian Fulwcirs morality. (Amtg, p 74,^ Tbe extant | 
pUy of Gnm the Cnllter </ CmyJon xs stated toha\T been prtntetl in I5c)9 i^it vas ' 
reprinted in iU present form id but was pruKibly written at an earlier j 

date. It must howr%er have bet'n written bul>»c<)ue»tly to the publication of the j 
fa^ry (^«n. See Dodsicy, smI. xi. | 

* The Menatchmi of Plautus is itself ftom a Greek oripnal ; not, it seems, a> ) 

lifted to lie thought, by Kpicharmus, but by I'ohiilippus. The title of this | 
Greek conutly wrab dimlHleM AeSv/m. like that of all Greek come^liea turning 
on the deceptive likeness of twins. Plays of thu title by nut Ic'«» titan bix 
aathors are actually mentioned. The variations of the snme idea in both 
ancient and modern phisri are too nomerens for mention. See Brix, £iidtining 
tu Atagvi. KofnoditH dt\ Dd. iii 

* Both these oM comediei are printed in vol. i of the Sm Oid Plays men- 
ticoed above. See below as to the lomroee of the Shaksperean plays. 
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14^ BEGINNINGS OE THE ENGLISH EEGULAR DRAUA. 

Sranma^of Henceforth then I shall, in treating of the progress of 
Btop'of”" dramatic literature, be able to confine my remarks to 
Engiuh works of literary mark or special historical significance. 
Tragedy ch:-pter I have traced the beginnings of the regular 

English drama in its two species through their connexion 
: with earlier forms of dramatic composition, and through 
■ that with Classical and Italian models. Tra(;EDV was 
'derived from the mysteries and moralities through the 
transitional phase of the chronicle histories, and with the 
aid of the examples of Seneca, and secondarily of his 
Italian imitators. Italian romance, but not this exclu- 
sively, suggested a wider variety of subjects, of a cast 
dealing by preference with horrible and exciting events. 
These subjects were partly historical and political, partly 
' domestic ; and both kinds were seized upon by our early 
tragic dramatists. But the national historj'^ likewise con- 
tinued to fumi.sh subjects ; and the chronicle history 
remained a favourite species of dramatic composition, 
ana r Comedy sprang more easily from the moralities through 
Comedy.) transitional pha.se of the interludes, and with the aid 
of the examples of Plautus and Terence, and .secondarily 
of the Italian comic dramatists. The combination of 
marked characters, often of a typical kind, with compli- 
cated and intere.sting plots, which these dramatists loved, 
led in the direction of comedies of incident as well as of 
comedies of character. The mixture of tragic with comic 
motives led to tragicomedy ; of which the Spanish as well 
as the Italian theatre furnished .some contemporary exam- 
ples; and the precedent of the Italian pastoral drama 
encouraged the introduction of figures and stories from 
Classical mythology. The vivacity of the commnUa deW 
arU and of the ^noshed comedy suggested to the English 
writers many hints ; but it was in the literature of regular 
Italian comedy that they continued to find the most nume- 
rous examples for direct imitation. 

Under these more immediate influences opened, in the 
thegrSt decade of Elisabeth’s reign, the great age of English 

dramatic literature. The period was in almost every re- 
Eteratuit, [spect a significant epoch in the history of the nation. The 
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die had been cast in the great struggle between Spain and 
Rome on the one side and the Protestant North on the 
other. England had as.sumed her position in the van, and 
the faltering hands of Elisabeth had at last thrown away 
the scabbard. Her people felt more distinctly than she 
the necessity for a full and sustained effort ; and fortune 
crowned the national hopes by the dissipation of the 
Spanish Armada, by the gradually established success (to 
which England’s direct aid had contributed little or no- 
thing) of the revolt of the Netherlands, and by the over- 
throw of the cause of the Catholic League, and of the 
ascendancy of the Spanish party, in France. 

It was in the jieriod of Elisabeth’s reign, which may be 
considered to date from the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots (1587) and the destruction of the Spani.sh Armada 
(1588), that liili.sabcthan literature accomplished its great 
works, and testified to the greatness of the age which pro- 
duced it. Still .subject to the influence of the Classical 
Renascence, and pursuing with increasing rather than 
abated ardour the .study of foreign, especially Italian, mo- 
dels, our literature became at the .same time thoroughly | 
national that it became really great. Spenser is at once 1 
one of the most .scholarly and one of the most Icnglish] 
of our poets'. Neither the pedantic influence of such a 
friend as Gabriel Har\cy, nor the antiquated tastes of such 
a patroness os Elisabeth, could denationalise his mighty! 


under its 
KCDeml 
ntftoriol 
aspect 


Our Iheru- 
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muse. 


In every direction literature wa.s contending for thej 
.smiles of royal favour which tyTaificd the acquisition of' 
national popularity. The .seminaries of learning and the ' 
homes of law were full of literary adventurers, the success 

i 

’ The union of Ihcsc chnrncteristic^ i>. aiieaity pcreeplible in the Sktpitrtls 
Kalnitor, nith the |)u)>lica(ioii of which in it-g the i;iat hlisnlictlian age of' 
our litciature mny tw fairly sanl to begin. Ten years later S|icnser picaented I 
to the f,>ucen the first three boohs of his migler-piece. a poeni not more 1 
national in »pinl than it is in colouring. CoIcnHge has sufruicMlIs illustrated 
this latter characteristic. Sidney's /irnuha wa. written in i.sSo i; Warner’s 
/fhon't Englamt was published in ijSb; rhuiiel began bis oiiginal literary 
career in 159*; Prayton in t.aqi ; navies in 1596. The earliest of Ralegh's 
literary laboun an about contemporary with these dales, as is the date of 
Hooku’s great work, the nobkat montuncot of EJUabelhan proie. 
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of whose efforts made them national poets, just as the 
achievements of the sea-rovers of Devon made them na- 
tional heroes. Often, as in the case of Ralegh, the double 
venture was made by the same person. And the bora 
favourites of fortune were as eager in the strife as those 
whose ambition prompted them to be the authors of their 
own greatness. The tears of the Muses dropped on the 
laurels which Sidney had gained by the death of a hero. 

At such a time genius, if it turned its eyes in the direc- 
tion ot the stage, could not fail to make it serve the highest 
purposes which it is capable of fulfilling. Hitherto, dra- 
matic entertainments had been regarded as the toys of an 
hour, suited to beguile the everlasting tedium of fashion- 
able amusements, or to .stimulate the passing curiosity of 
the multitude. The dramatic performances at Court, and 
on the progresses of the Queen, and in the houses of the 
nobiiity, were mere appendages of other entertainments ; 
the London playhouses were the rc.sort of idlers, and in 
general of the least sober-minded elements of the popuLi- 
tion. The civic authorities looked with dislike ujion the 
drama; a grave clergyman, such as Northbroi.kc, con- 
demned it together with dicing, dancing, and ‘other idle 
pastimes;’ a repentant play-writer, .such as Gos.son, heaped 
upon it all the epithets of righteous abuse. 

Yet it was inevitable that, as the royal sanction continued 
to favour the production of dramatic entertain ment.s— and 
Elisabeth’s love of the drama was, if the term be permitted 
simply insatiabic-and as the establishment of permanent 
theatres encouraged the growth of experience in their 
public, a connexion should establish itself betueen the 
drama and the highest aims of contemporary literature, 
the fact that such writers of mark as .Sackville and Gas- 
coigne. induced by the study of Classical and Italian drama- 
tists, had become authors of English plays, was in itself full 
0 ppmise for the growth of a dramatic litcratum which 
imght take its place as an equal by the side of the acknow- 
of htcraiy composition. Those reflecting 
minds which were beginning to survey with a critical eye! 
land by means of a method of systematic comparison, ^ 


Tm oppoRTvmry recognised. 
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entire field of poetic literature, were not blind to the claims 
of its dramatic branch. Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defense 
of PoUsy (written about 1583), upholds the cause of Comedy 
and Tragedy, together with that of other species of poetry. 

He allows that ‘ naughty play-makers and stage-keepers ’ 
have ‘ justly made odious ’ the Comic ; but, taking his 
examples from the Latin drama, he insists upon the irre- 
sistible force of the comic iwet’s art. Still less will he 
consent to a depreciation of Tragedy, for ‘ it were too 
absurd to cast out so excellent a representation of what- 
soever is most worthy to be learned'.’ Geoige Puttenham, 
in his Arte of English Poesie (written about 1585, pub- 
lished in 1589), not only discusses the objects of Comedy 
and Tragedy at length, but in his enumeration of those 
‘ who in any age Itavc bene the most commended writers 
in our English tongue,’ gives it as his ' censure ’ that ‘ for 
Tragcdic,the Lord of Huckhurst,and Maistcr Eduard Perrys 
for such doings as ' he has • sene of theirs do deseruc the hyest 
price : Th' Earle of Oxford and Maister Edteardes of her 
Maicsties Chappell for Comedy and Entcrlude William 
Webbe, in a work of a rather earlier date {A Diseoursc of 
English Poesie, 1 584), confesses that ‘the profittc or dis- 
Comin<»ditie which arj'scth by the vse of tragedies and 
comedies, hath beene long in controuersie, and is sore 
vrged among vs at these dayes*,’ but himself discusses the 
drama at length as an advocate of its claims. 

That the stage should soon throw itself with eagerness 
into the political and religious agitations of the times, was 
unavoidable ; and in the earliest period of its flower we 
sliall find it at once the vehicle and the subject of ardent 1 . . 

* \ l«it6nTy 

and bitter controversy. But it is not herein or hereby that gauu 


lay its path to greatness. The one thing needed was that 
literary genius should apply itself to this form of literary Uw dnnu. 


' Sir P. Sidney’* Worltt (I7i4>, rot. iil pp. *5-17. 

* BIc. I. chapter* xir. uid xxxi. 

* p. 30 in vol. ii. of Haslewoad’t Anant Critical Ettayt Raglitk Pott 
and Potty, in which cullection Puttenhani's treatise Ls also printed. I confine 
my qDotations to works writtui before plays of bi(>h literary merit had been 
produced. 
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composition. Every stimulus and theoretical as well as 
practical enco’ ragement existed to bring this combination 
to pass. The great opportunity was therefore consciously 
seized ; an 1 it is no mere phrase to say, that in seizing 
it our first great Elisabethan dramatists addressed them- 
selves, as men understanding their age, its signs, and its 
needs, to a national task. 

Had it been otherwise, had the creative activity of Eli.sa- 
bethan genius failed to seek in dramatic literature its most 
attractiic and its most appropriate sphere, our literature 
would have been left without its most splendid and its 
most peculiar growth. But more than this : the rich mine 
of our language would have remained une.vplored and un- 
workeJ in its fullest literary capabilities. I.astl)’. our 
national histor; and national life would have missetl their 
most pregnant interpretation. The great Elisabethan age 
would have been, so to .speak, isolated in the national con- 
sciousness from its predecessors and its successors had not 
its dramatic literature, with a vividncs.s out of the reach of 
any other literary form, held up the mirror of its past and 
of its present to itself and to {Kistcrity. 

What, then, the genius of the Elisabethan age accom- 
plished in dramatic literature, before the consummation of 
its glories presented itself in the works of its master-mind, 

I shall endeavour to show in my Third Chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 


siiakspkre's predecessors. 


In the Kroup of dramatists of whom I propose to treat 
under a title which, thouffh of course in.iccuratc, will 
I think find its justification, the first place in order of 
chronology belongs to jullN Lvly'. Though connected 
personally with one at least of the dramati.sts to be sub- 
seciucnlly noted, and with hardly nT>re than a single 
e-xception exercising a marked influence upon the literary 
devclo|)ement of all these predecessors of Shakspere, as well 
as of .Shakspere himself, he yet stands in a sense apart, 
and is, more easily than any other of his conteinwraries, 
distinguishable by characteristics of his own. 

Lyly (whose name I prefer to write as he seems to have 
written it himself) was born in Kent in the year 1554, and 
passed through the regular stages of a University education 
at Magdalen College, Oxfonl. His literary reputation was 
established by his first work, the famous liuphuis, pub- 
lished in 1579. At Magdalen he had in vafii "sought to 
obtain a Fellowship by asking the intervention of the Lord 
Treasurer Burghley^ ; and in spite of the celebrity which 


John Lyly 

OrH- 

idciS). 


IIU hl'e. 


’ Dramotic W’orvts of John Lilly, tVidi notes anil some .nccount of his 
life and Writiuip,. ily f. tV. Kaiiholt. 1 vols. ixe nlw Collier, iii. lyt 
H7f., and two es'.ays on John Lilly and Shah^frare h) C. C. Ilcnsc in the 
Jairbnei dtr dntukm Shahsf.~Ootlhchitft, roK. vii. and viii. 11S71 and iSysk 
* Une passage may be quoted Irom the tetter printed by Fan holt, 1 . aii, in 
which the petitioner ptayj ' ut tua celsilndo difpictur sercnissimic Kpa; niajes- 
tatis literas (at minua latine dicam) mandalorias catorqueic, ut ad Majidalenses 
deferontur quo in eorvm societatem te duce possini obrepere.’ Butghicy seems 
to hare shown aome odier lundness to Lyly snd to have taken him into his 
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he achieved as a writer, he never obtained the Court office — 
of Master of the Revels — on which his heart was set. The 
two letters which he at different times addressed to the 
Queen testify to the disappointment with which he had 
to contend throughout a laborious life. Besides the Eu- 
pkucs, and its continuation, Euphues and his England 
{1581), he produced the dramas which will be described 
below, and possibly one or two more ; and engaged with 
great ardour in the most famous literary quarrel of his 
times, the MarprclaU eontrover^. It has been conjectured 
that his participation in this quarrel was owing to his desire 
to revenge himself upon his former friend Gabriel Harvey ; 
who had offended Lyly’s patron the Earl of Oxford, and 
may have in some way been connected with his dismi.ssal 
from the Earl’s service or favour*. The pam])hlct with 
which Lyly came fonvard in 1589 was the Pappe with an 
Hatchet, to which Harvey replied, being in his turn an- 
swered by Nash*. The latter took the opportunity of 
paying a high compliment to his friend Lyly’s literary 
ability (and, incidentally, to his power of taking tobacco) ; 
but the proofs of Lyly’s reputation are too numerous to 
need mention. The testimony of his antagonist Harvey 
concurs with that of Meres in his own day, and of Ben 
Jonson in the next generation, to show' the height to which 
his celebrity as a dramatist had reached. Yet though his 
fame, even in this capacity, outlasted his life (which came 
to a close in 1606), it is as the author of Euphues that he 
wrill always be best remembered. 

The work in question, the delight of its own age, and, 
until recently, a b)nvord in the mouth .of posterity, together 
with its continuation, lies beyond the range of my subject ; 


service; but the Fellows of Magdalen either were not approached, or proved 
as inflexible as they aflerwaids did os an occasien mote famous in English 
history. 

• See Introduction to Kaiw PircimU, p. x {Puritan Daeiflini TracU), 

i860, * 

* Lyly’s tract was published in the collection just quoted, 1844. Tb*. 

meaning of its title (a proverbial expression signifying, in Fairholt’s woids. 
‘the roujghest mode of doing a necessary service’) is well by n 

passage in MUhtr Bambii, act i. sc, 3. 
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but as euphuism tinctures every page, almost every line, of 
Lyl/s plays, and influenced a large number of other dra- 
matists, — Shakspere among them, — it is worth while to 
form a distinct conception of the meaning of the term. 
Thanks to the efforts of a distinguished historian and critic 
of our literature, seconded by the rcpublication in a gene- 
rally accessible form of works which had almost vanished 
from the light of common day, euphuism may now be 
studied in Euphues, and need no longer be ridiculed per- 
functorily at second-hand, on the authority of Shakspcire 
and of Ben Jonson and Marston. or of Sir Walter Scott', j 

If by euphuism be meant (and I take this to be the only 
legitimate application of the term) a literary style which 
Lyly’s two novels raised to the height of fashion, and of 
which those novels (and, to an inappreciably less degree, the 
plays of the same author) furnish the most characteristic 
examples, — it may be well at once to distinguish what in 
Lyly may be fairly called euphuistic, and what it would 
be improper to distinguish by so specific a term. 

The tendency to display classical learning (of a limited 
range) in the choice of subjects, characters, and sccnerj', in a 
profusion of references ami allusions to classical mytholog>' 
and history, and, above all, in a copious introduction of 
similes and phrases taken directly from classical sources, 
and of Latin quotations in the original tongue, is not 
peculiar to euphuism, though euphuism exhibited it in one 
of its most exaggerated developements. Kuphuism is, after 
all, only a growth— if the term be preferred, an excrescence 
— of the Renascence ; and the tendency in question it 
shared with the whole of the Renascence movement. To 
the belief that the two classical tongues, and Latin in 
particular, exclusively beseemed the mouth of a highly- 
cultivated man, had succeeded the conviction that in 
them were alone to be found the ornaments necessary for 

I 

I I refer of course to iVofessor II. Mo rlcy*s ugt icle iu the i^arttrJy Rmtm oo 
Bu^uam (April, and to reprint of both Buphua and 

BuphuH and Am England {SngiUk Rapnnit^ i868). An article in the Sainr* 
lUvitw, May agth, 1869, gives an admirable suounary of the histoty of 
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garnishing the rude body of modern speech. The earlier as 
well as the later representatives of the Renascence move- 
ment in the sixteenth centurj' were at one in the belief 
which lay at the root of this taste, and its traces arc to 
be found, whether we turn to the Essays of Montaigne or 
the plays of Ben Jonson.) Roger Ascham, who abhorred 
the Italianatcd style, and Sir Philip Sidney, who assidu- 
ously cultivated it, Gabriel Harvey, and Gabriel Harvey’s 
adversaries. Sir Thomas More in Henry VI Il’s reign and 
essayists like Overbury and Earle in James I’s, were alike 
under the influence of this tendency. 

Signify ex-, In England, however, it reached its height in the earlier 
LWy^pUys Elisabeth; it was favoured by the 

learned tastes which the Queen shared with her prede- 
cessors and cultivated by her own studies and exercises ; 
and a courtly writer like Lyly, whose main object in life 
was to gain the good-will of Queen and Couit, was certain 
to carry :t to the extreme of possibility. To illustrate this 
from his plays only, it will be obseived that, with a single 
exception {Mother Bombie), the subjects of one and all of 
them are derived from classical history or legend. The 
names of his characters, even where not directly taken from 
a particular legend, together with the subject of the play 
itself, recall classical originals, and episodes derived directly 
from classical sources are repeatedly interwoven with the 
main action. The shepherds in Gallathca have lloratian 
names ; the story of Erisicthon in Lovers Metamorphosis 
is from Ovid ; Sir Tophas in Emliviion has far more as- 
suredly a prototype in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus than 
Falstaff has one in Sir Tophas. But it is quite needless to 
multiply examples ; they crowd every one of Lyly's dramas*. 
Still more obvious is his fondness for classical allusions of 
I every kind, and above all for Latin quotations. Not one 
of his plays, or of his charaaters, spares us plentiful illus- 
trations of this description of the author's learning. As 
it was said of Congreve’s foolish personages, that even they 
'Talk sense, as if possess'd. 

And each by inspiration breaks his jest,* 

* Cf. Hense, trii. 341 
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so it has been remarked of Lyly, that in his plays, ‘ from 
the supreme deity Jupiter down to the lowest seiving-man, 
all are familiar with passages from Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero.’ 
A Latin proverb is nowhere deemed out of place; even 
puns and jokes of a more morally objectionable character 
are perpetuated upon Latin words; and if the author’s 
Latinity is not always perfect, it rises with a readiness 
which might excite the envy of modern University senate- 
houses, had not Latin ceased to be familiar twen to their 
venerable walls 


There is however other evidence, though of a negative [ tiniiis of 
character, that Lyly's classical scholarship was of no very , 


profound description. It is said that, when at Oxford, he 
was ‘always averse to the crabbed .studies of logic and 
philoso|)hy, and did in a manner neglect academical studies.’ 
And indeed, thougli on occasion he can manage to give his 
audience a passing taste of Aristotle and Plato (see Cam- 
/nj/r), and though in Pliny’s Natural Ilhtory he found, for 
a special reason, a never-failing resource for extraordinary 
similc.s. his reading must in general have been confined to 
a few Latin writers, and above all to the poets Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid. 

To Ovid he was as a dramatist attracted by the pre^ 
vailing taste for incarnate allegory, to which the pageants 


His taste for 
allegory. 


and masques had given so lasting an impulse. '"’Neither 
Lyiy nor euphuism invented the fashion of introducing 
the deities and other figures d' classical mjthology as 
the representatives of corresponding qualitic.s, vices and 
virtuc.s, emotions and afTcction-s. But he carried the ten- 
'dency to its utmost limit ; and was especially adventurous 
in combining with it a species of allegory which had 
hitherto hardly ventured beyond its merest beginnings on 
the stage. Compliments to Elisabeth under the name of 
Cynthia or Diana were by M means the summit of his 
ambition ; he actually, a.s w ilt be seen, appri.scd his audience 
that there was a hidden meaning in at least one of his 
plots, and unless the ingenuity of commentators have 


' Cf. Hense, vU. a6>->6^ 
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laboured in vain, that meaning was in more than one case 
the very reverse of trifling, and in one case is hardly even 
to be called playful His boldness in this respect is not 
the less striking, because his invenHon as an allcgorist 
seems feeble by the side of that of his great contemporary 
Spenfer. 

So far, then, there is in the father of euphuism nothing 
but an exaggerated devdopement of tastes and tendencies 
which he shared not only with a generation of writers, but 
with the literary currents of a century, indeed of more 
^ centuries than one. 

The classicism of L3'ly was indeed neither profound in 
its depth nor extensive in its range ; and though he was 
ever drawing bucket after bucket from the stream for his 
liteitiiy needs, he had never bathed in its waters and im- 
bued himself with their influence. This is showm, not so 
much by the fact that he was fearless of anachronisms and 
regardless of incongruities, as by his general imjierviousncss 
not only to the deeper significance, but even to the outward 
beauty, of his materials. Vortit barhare. And while alle- 
gory is at all times prone to congeal into frostiness, or to 
wither away into lifeless unreality, it becomes in Lyly’s 
hands the merest external machinery, readily lending itself 
to use, and equally ready to be cast aside when used. But 
even in this respect he was only a more hardened offender 
against the demands of nature and taste than others who 
preceded and followed him in the same direction. If Lyly’s 
allegories are cold and tame, it would be difficult to charac- 
terise by kindlier epithets those of Sidney’s Arcadia, or 
even many in the later books of the Faerie Queenc. HU 
pastoral machinery is wearisome enough, but so is that of 
nme-tenths of the pastoral poetry which has ever been 
! written ; while the proportion of English pastorals-whether 
in a dramatic or any other fcrm-which breathe the air of 
the woods and meadows which they pretend to people with 
congenial human figures is even more strikingly small. * 
His peculiarity is to be sought elsewhere; and even here 




' See the obsenatioia below on EmUmm 
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he was not properly speaking an originator. The euphuistic 
style was an exaggeration of the ‘ Italianating ’ taste whjch 
had begun wSft tftc revival pT our poetical literature in the 
days of Henry VIII, but to which Lyly was the first to 
give full expression . ig 'pmsp it was his novels which 
made obligatory upon fashionable parlance a manner of 
diction which had long been a favourite ornament of verse. 
There seems no reason to ascribe to the direct influence 
of Italian or French or Spanish prose models the attempt 
which Lyly made with so complete a success in his two 
novels. I The combination of cadenced sentences with anti- 
thetical .alliteration, intersprinkled with assonances of every' 
kind and their inevitable offspring, the uncalled-for pun. 
was by him first introduced into English prose ; and it 
henceforth seemed to be impos^ble for cultivated lips to 
make use of any other form of speech. All bad styles are 
imitablc j and Lyly'’s was imitated by every lady and gen- 
tleman of Eli.sabcth’s Court, and by a host of followers of 
fashion outside it. ^What Shakspere in his Armado seems 
to ridicule a.s a foreign importation, other dramatists make 
fun of ns a native epidemic. Amoqihus in Cynthia's Revels 
is ‘ a traveller but his imitator Asotus is a native growth. 
Doubtless there were many' city ladies who, like I’allace 
in Ben Jonson’s play, dying for the fashions of the Court 
and the favours of one whom, rightly or wrongly, they re- 
garded as the representative of those fashions, like Master 
Fastidious lJri.sk, .sought to form their speech upon the 
accepted model, and, like her, quoted where they could 1 
not invent. ‘ O, Ma.ster Brisk, as ’tis in Enphnes, “ Hard 
is the choice, when one is compelled cither by silence to die 
with grief, or by .speaking to live with shame ’ But graver 
personages adorned their eloquence, even on the bench 
and in the pulpit, with similar flowers ; and in literature, 
whether of pure fiction, of the pamphlet, or of the drama, 
the fashion thus fostered continued to prevail for nearly 
a century. In Italy as well as in France the affected style 
of which Ly'ly had given the most exa^crated examples 

' Bony Man ant qf Ait Bumatr, wt r. sc. Ct also the endeavoun of 
Simplicius ia Mantoo's matyaq WUI, act v. sc. i. 
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flourished in prose and in verse. The Italian models of 
Marini and his followers* reacted upon our English poetic 
literature in the formation of the Fantastic School of the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century. In France the 
tendency culminated in the endeavours of the prkieux and 
pri’cicnses belonging to the circle of the Scud^rys, Voiture, 
and the Hotel de Rambouillct. But in literature it had 
already flourished a century before ; and the opponents 
as well as the supporters of it had been unable to c.scapc 
from its influence And, similarly, it will be found that 
English literature was, as a zoholc, pervaded by the pecu- 
liarities of the euphuistic style ; and that even uiwn those 
who ridiculed it, it exercised an apparently irresistible 
influence. Shakspere’s euphuism is by no means confined 
to reproductions of particular phrases and fancies from 
Lyly, though even these, all deductions being made, are 
verj' numerous*. 

distinctive peculiar!^ of Lyly remains however to 
be noticed. It is t hat whi ch Drayton ridiculed when he 
commended Sir Philip Sidney as the author who 

‘did firu rtducf 

Out tongue from IjllyS n-riting then in U'.r; , 

Talkuig of stonet., rfati. plants, of fishes, flics i 


or, in Mr. Collier’s words®, upon' which it would be difficult 
to improve, ‘ the employment of a specie.s of fabulous or 
unnatural natural philosophy, in which the existence of 
I certain animals, vegetables, and minerals with peculiar pro- 
perties is presumed, in order to afford similes and illu.s- 
trations.’ The sources of which he made u.se he happily 
fails as a rule to specify ; and it is not the part of a liteiaty 
critic s task to ascertain whether he has always quoted his 
‘ facts ' from Pliny and other authorities correctly, while it 


‘ a. Sismondi’s ./ th S»A ,/ (K«coe‘» Tranilalion). 

45 ' (Bohns edition). Marini lived from 1569 to 1615 
» So Gdiard de Neml has pointed out, in DubeUay's W/«,e a ntuaraHa, 
* la Langu, Fran^, . work written with the intention of purifyinR and 
tmpromg by precept the prevalent affected style, examples of ib^wy 
affectation which in theory it condemned. ^ 

“SecSAako/eare'sEa/iWw,, By W. L Rushton. (1871.) 

In n poem to his friend, H. Reynold, of and Pant 
^ iU. 173. 
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may be assumed that (like a very different collector of facts 
and experiments from natural history) he spared himself 
the trouble of personal verification. If he did violence to 
scientific truth, it is not for this reason that the reader 
groans under the endless infliction. The objection lies in 
the circumstance that Lyly drew in his illustrations of 
fishes, crabs and the like (to use a familiar phrase) by the 
head and shoulders, and was little concerned, writing in 
prose as he did, about assimilating them to a poetic form. 
In this respect, too, Shakspere, who either borrowed or 
uncoiisciou.sly adopted several of these verj' similes from 
natural hi.story, made what he adopted his own ; and justi- 
fied as poetic ornaments what in his predecessor had been 
mere adventitious rhetorical appendages ‘. 

Such are .some of the characteristics of euphui.sm, and 
of I-yly’s style in his dramas as well as in his more cele- 
brated novels, f^wfher indu.stry, nor ingenuity, nor wit, 
can be rienied to him ; in addition to which he possessed 
a l yric uift of n o commotv ..kip^ though he unfortunately 
only very rarely avalleSriiTmscIf of it. For most of his 
lyrical pa.ssagcs arc trivial both in subject and in execution, 
and in fact mere perfunctory transitions in the action of the 
play. I His real service to the progress of the drama, which 
has not jjcrhaps generally received sufficient attention, is 
to be sought neither in his choia: of subjects nor in his 
imagery — though to his fondness for fairy-Iorc and the 
whole phantasmagoria of legend, classical as well as ro- 
mantic, his conb<thi)oraric.s, and Shakspere in iiarticular, 
were indebted fur a stimulative precedent. It lies la his 
adc^tion of Gascoigne's innovation of writing plays in prose; 
and in his having, though under the fetters of an affected 
and viciou.s style, given the first example of brisk and viva- 
cious dialogue. The ridicule which his affectations earned 
for him did not prevent his contemporaries and succe-isors 
from availing themselves of the precedent thus set; and 
when we rejoice over the flow of wit, the flash of repartee, 
and the dialectical brilliancy of .some of the most famous 
comic scenes in Shak.spcrc and Ben Jonson, wc should not 
* CC the excellent passage in lieosct viii. 26^ 
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foi^et that the path had first been opened by the writer 
whom they ‘ so much outshone.’ ' 

A brief survey of Lyly's dramatic works will best exem- 
plify the above remarks. 


TheV/omao 
in the 
Moone (be> 
fore 1584). 


I Lyly s earliest play (as appears from a line in the Pro- 
Iogue‘) was T/te Womau in the Momr, written therefore 
certainly before 1584; and very likely some years earlier, 
before the author of Euphtus had formed his style. For it 
is tolerably simple and straightfonvard in diction, with only 
a few classical quotations and reminiscences of the arcana 
of natural history, and here and there a play on words or 
alliterative antithesis, to remind the reader of its author 
when at his best — or worst. The plot of this })astoral 
comedy is very simple, and its construction is the very 


revel ..c of elaborate. Nature, with the a.ssistance of Concord 


and Discord, in answer to the demand of the shepherds 
for a representative of the female sex, creates I'andora, the 
heroine of the play. She is successively e.\poscd to the 
influence of the several gods, under which slie acts as a 
mere puppet. Saturn makes her ‘ sullen,’ and Jove ‘ proud ; ’ 
Mars ‘ bloody-minded ’ and exceedingly demonstrative of 
a tendency to lay hands upon whotasoever she meets ; Sol 
‘ a Puritan.’ though a Puritan after the fashion of Gabriel 
Harvey, inasmuch as she is ‘in.spyrd’ to an exerci.se in 
Latin verse composition’. After this she proves only too 
apt an automaton in the hands of Venus, and involves her- 
self in a maze of intrigue, from which she next seeks to 
escape under the guidance of Mercury. Finally, she goes 
mad under the influence of Luna; and i.s by Nature 
banished into the Moon for a perpetual dwclliiig-place. 
Hither her unfortunate husband, Stesias, is bidden follow 
her, so as to become the Man in the Moon ; and to revenge 
/mmseffon Gunophilus, Pandora’s servant and the clown of 


AemeinDer all is but a poet’s dreame, 

The first he had in Phu-bus' holy buwie. 
But not the last, uaksse the fiist displease.' 
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the play, who for his read;^ subservience to her frailties has 
been changed into a ‘hathome,’ the Man in the Moon 
undertakes to 

‘ rend this hathomc vrith my furious lusds, 

And benre this hush, if esre she lootc but bacice, 

I’ic scratcii her face that was so taUe to me’.* 


It may be worth noting that the whole of this play is 
introduced by Proloffus as the poet’s dream, a device 
familiar enough to Chaucer and his successors, and adopted, 
very possibly at tlie suggestion of this production of Lyly’s, 
by Shakspere in his lovely fairy-drama’. That an alle- 
gorical meaning of a personal kind underlies Lyly's play, 
seems to me wholly out of the question. It would have 
been a sorry compliment to Queen Elisabeth to designate 
her under the name of Luna as the final refuge of the 
errant Pandora 

Lyly's second play is the * moste excellent Comedie of 
Alexauehr, Cawpaspe and Diogeties, played before the 
Quccnc's Majestic on twelfe day at night, by her Majesties 
Children, and the Children of Paulcs,’ also played at the 


Campatpe 
(pr. 1584). 


' As to the icbitlon of diis device to the popular fable of the Man io the | 
Moon, see Kairholt's note, li. 1S3. Kor further inlonnation on the suoject of j 
the popular farce he refers to IlalUwcirs folio edition of .Shakspere, ad the 
Midiammer Kigifa Dream, where by the bye ‘Moonshine’ is far leu com- 
municatirx of elucidatory learning than bis commentator : ‘All that I have to 
say, is to tell you, that the lantern is the moon : I, the man in the moon ; this 
thorn-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog. my dog.' 

’ See Fairholt's note, ii. ayS ; where the resemblance is pointed out between 
the thought in the lines quoted above at the close of Lyly’s prologue, and 
Shakspeie's— 

‘ If we shadows have oSended, 

Think but this (and all is mended). 

That you hai-e but slumtier’d here 
While these visions did appear.' 

Tiie same idea recurs, with an even closer resemblance to the Shakspercan 
pasugc, at the close of the Prologat at the CwrI to Sapia and Phan ; ‘ In all 
humblenessc we all, and I on knee for aU, intreat, that your Highnesse 
imagine yonr seUe to be ia a deepe dteame, that staying the conclusion, in your 
rising your Majesty vouchsafe but to say, aitd aoyoa aumh.’ 

The original suggestion of the machinery of a dream was of course due to 
the Sammtm Scipimia of Macrobins; the tenacity with which it was repeated, 
to the popularity of the Roanan d* la Roat, 

* This is rightly seen by Ilense, •.i„ vu. 148. The notion seems to have 
been suggested as the * piquontest ’ thing in the play by Mdtikies. 

ii 
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Blackfriars, and first printed in 1 584. Here we have the 
author of Euphucs in all the glory of his style fresh upon 
him, and incurring in consequence the censure of Schlegel, 
which no one will be found to dispute, that this play fur- 
nishes a warning example, how anecdotes and epigram- 
matic conceits are incapable of forming a dramatic whole. 
Indeed, the comedy is little more than a dramatised anec- 
dote ; but within these limits (excluding it as they do 
from the domain of the legitimate drama) the production 
is singularly entertaining; and it is easy to understand 
how it served to gratify the tastes both of the Court and 
of the popular audience before which it was repeated. (It 
has accordingly two prologues and epilogues, addressed 
severally to the t.vo audiences.) The slight substructure of 
story consists of the loves of Alex.ander and Apelles for the 
Theban captive Campaspe, and the resignation of her to 
the painter by the king, who at the close shakes off his 
fancy and starts to woo another mistress. Glory, in the 
Persian wars. Round these personages are grouped the 
soldiers and courtiers of Alexander, with the philosophers 
of the Court and the philosopher of the street, Diogenes, 
and his attendant Manes. Thus the ingenious author is 
easily enabled, as he says in one of the prologues, to mix 
‘ mirth with councell, and discipline with delight, thinking 
it not amisse in the same garden to sow pot-hcarbes, that 
wee set flowers.’ To continue the antithesis, I think the 
‘pot-hearbes’ will be preferred to the 'flowers the ready 
replies of Diogenes to the profundity of Aristotle and Plato 
and the harangues of Hcphacstion ; and the charming song 
of Apelles to the long soliloquy which precedes it, steeped 
'in allusions to natural philosophy and medicine'. There 
is in this play, besides a great amount of far-fctchcd and 
more or less deplorable ingenuity, much real wit ; and the 
'quips' of Diogenes could not be easily surpassed for their 
swiftness and smartness. He remains victor in all the 


'Cupa and my Campaare 

S t of Kveral criL, «,d 


zrzy’s BNDimoF. 


contests, except perhaps in a brief bout with his servant 
Manes’ ; and the speech which he addresses to the Athe- 
nians who were assembled to sec him fly, while he con- 
tents himself with flying over their disordered lives, is not 
without power*. The whole of this comedy, with the ex- 
ception of the songs, is in prose; Lyly’s conceits almost 
supplying the place of metre, as Marlowe’s ‘ high-astound- 
ing terms’ were intended to compensate for the absence 
of rhyme. 

Even slighter in texture than Campaspe is Lyly’s next Siphoand 
play, Sapho atid Pkao, which was, like the former, acted 
at both the Court and the Illackfriars Theatre, and printed 
in 1584. Indeed, notwithstanding the display which it 
exhibits of odd (and often extremely doubtful) physical 
learning and of Lyly’s usual ingenuity in diction, it could 
hardly have sufliced to engage the attention of its au- 
diences, had it not in its plot (if it deserves the name) con- 
tainal an allusion to relations which the author jvas obvi- 
ou.sly unwilling to allow _to be inpre fhah guessed at*. 
Otherwise the breaking off of the acfibh w’lth so lame a | 
conclusion as I’hao’s departure from Sicily, of whose prin- 1 
cess Sapho he is enamoured, while Venus herself is in love j 
with him, would be quite inexcusable. It is however , 
unnecessary to seek to solve the riddle, though the solution 1 
may be very probably found in the same direction as that 
of the more complicated problem presented by Endimion, j 
y'Enditniott, the Man in the Moone {first printed in 1591), ERdimioQ 
is in more respects than one the most noteworthy «f Lyly’s 
dramatic works. While exhibiting all the peculiarities of 

^ Sec act ii. sc. 1. Manes (named, as Psyllus says, * Manet, h Manenda, 
because he runneth away') is a kind of philosophical I.anncelot Gobbo. ‘ I did 
not ran away, but retire,' he says in anssrer to Ps^Ilns' jest. And when 
Uiogenes announces his dciciniination to put him away and serve himself 
* yum no* egta tut vtl la,' he replies that he means to ran away again ' jmo lem 
iM nm esu argtHtum.’ Manes’ definition of a 'rjuip* may be worth citing 
(iii. 2): ‘ Wee great girders call it a short saying of a shotpe wit. with a bitter 
sense in a sweet word.' 

' Act iv. sc. I. ‘ All conscience is scaled at Athens. Swearing cometh of 
a hot mettle : lying of n quick wit : flattery of a flowing tongue : undecent 
talke of a merry disposition. All th'ings are lawfull at Athens.’ 

' See the last speech of ^iUa at the end of the play, and the Efilagut. 
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its author’s style, and in sentiment’ as well as in expression 
recalling it derives life, or at least the semblance 

of life, from the reference which it unmistakcably betrays 
to real events and personages. There is accordingly some- 
thing not widely remote from real passion in the amorous 
declamations of Endymion ; and something like character 
in the ridiculous figure of the ‘ bragging Soldier’ and foolish 
pedant Sir Tophas^ ; and even in the absence of a key to 
its allegorical significance, this play possesses an interest 
beyond most of Lyly’s other dramatic productions. \ 

Such a key it has however been sought to furnish ; and 
though 1 quite share the feeling expressed by the pro- 
verbial sarcasm of Lyly’s age, which he himself quotes in 
another play’, ‘Good wits will apply,’ yet in the present 
instance the ingenuity of interpreters seems ch.allengcd by 
i the puzzle, and has not been found wanting to the emer- 
gency. In a most elaborate argument, which I shall again 
have occasion to notice in connc.xion with Shakspere’.s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, ] Mr., Halpin^ has examined at 
length the question of the secret meaning of Lyly’s comedy, 

‘ See the contra ,t drawn between friendship and love bj Gcroii, act ui. sc. 
4, which quite accoiri-v uith the social philosophy of the novel. 

* Some of the dialogue in whirh Sir Toj^as lake', part is eaecllenl fooling. 

• See e. g. act iii. sc. 1, where on Tophas .sighing ‘Hey ho!' his altcndaot 
1 ‘Epi' enquires : ‘What'.s that’’ ‘An nlerjection, wliireof some arc of 
' mourning: as eho, rah.’ ‘I understand you not.’ ‘Thou secst me.’ ‘I.’ 
(i. e. Aye.) 'Thou hearest me?’ ‘I.’ ‘Thou fcelcst me?’ ‘L’ ‘And 
not understand’st me?' ‘No.’ ‘Then am I but three quarters of a nowne 
substantive. But also Epi, to tell thee troth, 1 am a nonne adjective.’ 
‘Why?’ ‘Because I cannot stand without another.’ ‘Who is that?’ 
‘Dipsas,' &c. Mr. Ualpin thinks Sir Tophas may have liceii intended for 
Gabriel Harvey, with whom, as has been seen. Lyly was at feud. 

' Sopko and Phao, act iii. sc. a ; ct Fairholt's note, i. 194. Ben Jonson has 
more than one bumotous attack upon the nver-ingenuiiy in question; see 
Magnetic Lady, act ii. ad Jin. ; and above all the well-known reference in the 
Induction to Jtarlhdtamew Fair to ‘statc-decypherers, or |xilitic picklocks of 
the scene, so solemnly ridiculous as to search out who was meant by the 
gingerbread-sroman, who by the hobby-horse man, who by the costaidmonger, 
nay, who by theii wares.’ As applied to problems of real interest and im- 
portance, inanity of this kind, as it is more tempting, is not less dangerous ; 
its diief defect generally lies in its excess, as in the w^-known experiments of 
SUvetn upon Aristophanes, the Birds ii) particular. 

• Oherim's Vitim in tit M.-N.’t D. Uinuratid iy a eompnriim with lylit’t 
Endymion. By the Kev. N. J. Haljrin. tShaks. Sue. rubl., 1843,) 
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and has come to the conclusion that it is a dramatic repre- ' 
sentation of the disgrace brought upon Leicester (Endy- ' 
mion) by his clandestine marriage with the Countess qf 
Shefficld.fTcllus), pending his suit for the hand of his royal ^ 
mistress (i^ntRia). EiyJymion’s forty years’ sleep upon 
tfic batvii: oflunary’ is his imprisonment at Elisabeth’s 
favourite Greenwich ; the friendly intervention of fiume- 
nidcs is that of the Earl of Sussex; and the solution of' 
the difficulty in Tellus^ marnage to Corsites is the marriage 
‘of the Countess of Sheffield to Sir Edward Stafford. I ' 
need pursue this solution no further, except to note that 
under the three heads ^f ‘highly probable,’ ‘probable,’ and 
‘ not improbable,’ Mr! Halpin has assigned originals to all 
the important characters of the piece. I am inclined to 
think the attempt successful f" that C ymth ia is the Queen 
is of course certain — Spenser liad already sung of her under ' 
this name ; that Leicester is Endymion is hardly open to i 
doubt ; and the course of the main 'action seems admirably 
to accord witli the suggested interpretation. 

That Shakspere was familiar with Endimion is obvious 
from rest'inblances to pas.sages in it occurring in plays of 
his own bey<jiid a doubt later than it in date of compo- 
sition 

CaUiithca (first printed in 1 592), though its scene is laid GUiathei 
in Lincoln.shire, and some comic characters of a modem 
cast arc introduced — indeed ‘Raffc’ is a fair specimen of 
the clown of our old comedy, and the figures of the ‘ Alcu- 
mist ’ and the ‘ Astronomer ’ arc satires on the false science 
of the day — is a mythological trifle devoid of any secondary 
significance. The plot, which involves the disguise of two ^ 
maidens as boys, and their consequent passion for one ' 

i 

’ Eiulymion’'! molution, bcciuw ' on yonder banke never grew anjlhing but , 

Innary.’ never hercnftci to ’ hare any bed but that banke,' is a genuine piece of 1 
practical euphuism. It reminds the editor of the Continuation of Dodslcy | 

(li. ,1(31 of the Humarota Lituitnaiu of Beaumont and Fletcher, who, ' when, by 
magical delusions, he ialU in love with the old Kmg, determines to lodge in . 
King-ureit,’ | 

’ See act iv, sc. > : ' Enter the Watch ; ' and act ie. sc. 3 : * Song by ' 

Fairies;* the resemblance between which passages and scenes in Muck Ado 
and the Utrry Wivti will at once force itself on every reader’s notice. I 
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another, is most flimsily constructed ; and little is made 
either of the comic or the pathetic element in the situation. 
On the other hand, there is some pretty toying with the 
fancy of Cupid’s capture by Diana’s nymphs, who subject 
him to a series of penalties in revenge for his misdeeds, 
first makmg proclamation as follows: 

‘ 0 yes, 0 yes, if any nmd, 

Whom Uring Cupid has betiaid 
To frownes of spite, to eyes of scome, 

And would in madness now see tome 
The boy in pieces, — 

Let her come 

Hither, and lay on him her doomc.’ 

This is more amusing than Diana’s harangue to her nymphs, 
which with its ‘ Now, ladies,’ resembles an opening speech 
in a meeting of female politicians. The puns with which 
this play abounds are even more numerous and more atro- 
cious than usual. 

Of Lyly’s remaining plays, that which stands next in 
date to a certain degree resembles Endimion. 

While it is hard to convince oneself that the comedy of 
Mydas (first printed in 1592) is nothing sliort of an 
elaborate political allegory', it is certainly seasoned by 
political allusions. The time of its production was favour- 
able to hits at Philip of Spain, who is certainly more than 
once satirised as Midas’ while England is referred to as 
Lesbos which ‘ the gods have pitched out of the world, as 
not to be controlled by any in the world,’ and her sove- 
reign as the inevitable Diana. The expedition to Cadiz ’ 
and Philip’s anxiety for what he treated as his daughter’s 
inheritance^ seem also to be directly pointed at. The play 


I ‘ So Mr. Hatpin {Obinm't Visim, p. 103) seems to think, who supplies n 
key ‘conjectnral and incomplete’ as he avows, but quite sufRciently elaborate, 
to a number of its characters and allusions. In a ‘Concluding Note’ to 
this play in Vtd. i. of the Contiauation of Dodsicy, the editor, with ludicrous 
soleuonity, leaves it to the future to decide whether a historical parallel which 
he draws between Midas and another ambitious sovereign will be completely 
borne out by the termination of the career of— Napoleon I 

* Act tit. sc. I ; act iv. sc. 1. 

* Act iv. sc. 4. 

* Act V. sc. 3. Inbella Clara Eugenia was put forward by Philip as heiress 
ofFrance; sheirasnot,asLyly seems to think, heiress of S{^ (Phrygia). 
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stood in need of these incidental appeals to patriotic sym- 
pathy ; for it is in truth a very dull production, Apuleius’ 
well-known story is closely followed ; but (possibly because 
the resources of the manager were unequal to such an effect) 
the turning of all objects into gold is not exhibited on the 
stage, and the opportunity of displaying the folly of Midas’ 
wish with dramatic force is tjius lost. The second part of 
the action — the story of the ass’s ears — is more lively, though 
it is difficult not to sympathise with Midas for preferring 
Pan’s song, poor as it is, to Apollo’s, which is still poorer. 
The barber and his servant (who says that his master has | 
taught him 'Tully dc oratorc, the very art of trimming’)' 
arc fairly amusing. The diction is, as usual with Lyly, 
monotonously cadenced, and there is an abundance of 
feeble puns 

Fortune-telling, a favourite practice of the age to which 
Lyly elsewhere makes reference, suggested the eponymous 
character of his ‘ pleasant conceited comedie, called Mother ^ 
Bombie ’ (first printed in 1 594) ; but the cunning old woman 
of Rochester has little to .say or do in the play, although I 
her intervention helps to bring about the solution of its ' 
plot. This plot is conceived with considerable skill of 
invention, and an audacious symmetry unsurpassed by any 
of our old comedies founded on ‘errors,’ or mistakes of 
identity. It will suffice to summarise it in the words of 
two of its agents ’ : — 

' Uemphio had a toulc to his sonne, which SldJio knew not ; SuUio a foole to 
his daughter, onknowiiu to Memphio; to coosen each other they dealt with 
their Iioies [i. c. servants] for a match [In other woids, they tried with the help : 
of theii sciranls each to palm olT his fooIUh child upon the supposed sensible 
child of the other] ; wee [the servants] met with Lucia and Haffepena [two 
other serving-men] who told the love betweenc their master's children [Accios 
and Silciia], the youth deeply in love, the fathers unwitting to consent . , . 
then wee foure met, which argued wee were no mountaines ; and in a taveme 
wee met, which argued wee were mortall ; and evcric one in his wine told his 
dayes worke, which was a signe wee forgot not our businesse ; and seeing all 
our masters troubled with devises, wc determined a little to trouble the water 

‘ O'Hara's* burlctta' on the subject of Midas is well known, and still, 1 
believe, keeps the stage. It was first acted in Ireland, and appeared on the 
English stage in 1764. 

* Act V. sc. J. 


Mather 

Bombie 

(pr. ISM)- 
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Ixfore they dninke s so thst in the attire of your ehiWren, our mastere' wise 
children bewrayed their good natures [i.e. proved themselves the fools they 
were] ; and in the garments of our masters’ children yours made a marriage ; 
this all stood upon us poor* children, and your young children, to shew that 
old folkes may be overtaken by children.' 

To which it has only to be added, that the two foolish 
children, Accius and Silena, in the end tvirn out to be 
brother and sister, changeliijgs foisted upon Memphio 
and Stellio, by Vicina, who has brought up their actual 
children, Maestius and Serena, as hers and as brother and 
sister, which has prevented their passion for one another 
from receiving the solution of which it now admit.s. 

Such is the sufficiently ingenious contrivance of the plot 
of M'lfltcr Bornbie, which every one will allow to be as 
perfectly balanced as the language in which the play is 
carried on. It is however by no mcan.s deficient in 
passages of considerable humour; though the author is 
no.where so much himself as in the scene where the two 
clever children display their wit, Livia by di.splaying a 
sampler stitched with an emblematic anthology of ' flowers, 
fowlcs, bcastes, fishes, trees, plants, stones and what not,’ 
and Candius by quoting (in the original tongue) a certain 
‘ fine pleasant poet who intrcatclh of the art of love, and 
of the remedic'.’ 

Lovu’i Finally, in the last of the plays which can with certainty 
ascribed to Lyly, the ‘ wittic and courtly I’astorall ’ of 

(pr. 1601). Love's Metamorphosis (first printed in j6oi), wc are, as 
the description implies, once more transplanted into the 
favourite atmosphere of the author’s fancy. There is no 
falling-off in the copious industry with which similes and 
conedts are as usual accumulated round an un.substantial 
plot. The characters are of the familiar cast — Ceres and her 
nymphs, ‘ crucll,’ ‘ coy,’ and ‘wavering,’ the shepherds their 
lovers, and Cupid, who in anger at their coldness meta- 
morphoses them into a stone, a rose, and a bird, and only 
releases them at the conclusion of the play. There is a bye- 
plot, not very skilfully interwoven with the main action, of 
the savage Erisicthon, who for destroying the holy tree of 


* Act i. sc. 3. 
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Ceres, and with it the life of the unhappy Fidelia who had 
been changed into the tree is visited by Famine, and to 
escape its torments sells his daughter Protea to a ‘ mar- j 
chaunt.’ Protca escapes by changing her aspect, and ' 
returns in time, under another disguise (that of the re- ' 
vengeful ghost of ‘ Ulisses ’), to save her lover Pctulius from 
the wiles of the ‘ Syren.’ Thus the materials employed by j 
the author are more abundant than usual ; but perhaps 
there is a comparative lack of vivacity, not wonderful in 
what this probably wa.s, a production of Lyly's old age. | 

Two other plays, /I Waiiting for Faire Women (i599J 
and The Maid's Metamorphosis (iCoo) have also been l^^**^"* 
ascribed to Lyly. As to the former there appears to be 
no question of attributing it to him ; the latter, thougli 
unlike all Lyly’s plays chiefly written in verse, in its plot 
resembles his other pastoral dramas; but is stated to be 
quite free from some of the most marked peculiarities of 
Lyly's manner, and as it wa.s published anonymously, need 
not be discu.ssed among his works'*. 

Before I pass to the group of great dramatists of whom irhomai 
Marlowe was in date, as he seems to me in power, the first, 
it may be convenient to say a word of an author, the date )■ 
of whose most famous play it is impossible to fix with cer- [ 
tainty, but whom internal evidence certainly entitles to a 
very early mention among the prcdece-ssors of Shakspere. 

Thomas Kvn, the author of The Spanish Trae^cdy, is ' 
ranked by Ben Jonson among tliosc whom Shakspere ‘out- 
.shone’ — an honour which it would have been out of the' 
question to pay to the author of any of the plays mentioned 
in my last chapter. That the same writer adds the epithet 
of ‘Sporting’ to Kyd’s name, was doubtless only due to 
the fact that Ben Jonson, like all elaborate writers, dearly 
loved an epithet. It was in this case assuredly onlj' the 
result of a pun on Kyd’s name ; for Kyd’s ‘sport’ is among 
the grisly horrors of death. I’ 

' Very pos-siMy the fancy of the tree * iKxuing out blood ' and giving forth a | 
human voice may have lieen suggesterl by the Second Canto of the First Book 
of the Fatrii Qtuva/ (stanzas xxx ' 

* Cf. Foirholt, i. xxix. It is described by Collier, iii. i8j. I 
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The The Spanish Tragedy^ (so called, as it would appear, not 

as taken from a Spanish ori^nal, but because its scene 
(i^gctrc.) is laid in Spain, and its subject pretends ta be-freffl 
j Spanish _histoiy) was certainly printed before its first 
known edition of 1599, and was probably acted about 
1588’. It was afterwards very frequently reprinted, and 
received additions, including the painter’s part, from the 
hand of Ben Jonson. Charles Lamb is sceptical as to 
Jonson’s aulhorship of certain of these additions, which he 
terms ‘ tbd salt of the old play,’ an expression which ap- 
I pears rather too strong, though his extracts no doubt com- 
I prise some of the most highly-wrought passages Ben 
I Jonson was however himself of a similar opinion, for in 
I In^ution to \i^4^ynthids Revels he ridicules the man 
wh^ ‘ furnished with more beard than wit,’ ‘ prunes his 
I must^chio, lisps and swears “ that the old Ilieronimo, as 
I it was first acted, was the only best and judiciously penned 
play of Europe*.”’ That Ben Jonson himself acted Hie- 
ronimo seems a doubtful tradition ; that the part was 
originally written for a particular actor, is clear from the 
repeated allusions to the small size of the hero, 
piirt of'”' Spanish Tragedy, or IJieronimo is mad again, is the 

Hieronimo continuatipn of another play, usually called the Pirst Part 
ij88 of Jeronimo', which may also have been from Kyd’s hand. 

I It is far less characteristic of the peculiar manner of its 
I author than the Spanish Tragedy ; being both slighter in 
j construction and less forcible in diction. Yet it strikes 
I me as perspicuous and* spirited, and well prepares the 
ground for ^/Spanish Tragedy, which is not easy to be 
understood without a previous perusal of the First Part. 

* “■ of Dodsley’s OH in vd. ii, of Hawkins’s Orisin of 
Iht EnflKh Drama, and in voL i. of the Anciinl Britak Drama. 

* Jacob Ayrer’s Ptlimfnia appears, to foUow tlie oldest form of thU olay 

Conn, Shahsp. in Oerrnanyf Part I. p. Ixrj, ^ ^ 

» See his extracts from act iv. in his Spuimen afRnglhh DramatK Pan, 

There can be no reason to apply thi, to the First Part, h, Afi,, i, 

^ l-y Jonson to Himmma. 
and i^recUy to himself. Other allnsions to the Sjmish Tragtdy will be 
found m ^ Akimirt (iv. 4); Ti, Pasiasisr (iu. i)j ^kokZa Jm, (/^ 
rfwfcoa) : Th, Kaulms (ii. a) ; Tht Talt <f a Tab (iy. 4), ftc. ' 

* Piisted in Dodsley, toL iiL 
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The best notion of the plot of the Spanish Tragedy may | 
however be obtained from a baljad apparently composed 
after its production, and accom^ied by a terrific woodcut ' 
depicting the most sensational scene of this sensational , 
drama. The ballad at the same time attests the popularity 
of the play, which furnished subsequent dramatists, Shak- 
spere among the number, with abundant materials for 
genial ridicule. Yet it furnished Shakspere with some- ' 
thing more than this ; it contains passages which suggest 
Shaksperian expressions ; the notion of the play within 
the play is in its main design tlfe'^mc as that in Hamlet^; 
and indeed the whole Idea Spanish Tragedy only 

needs inversion to resemble the dramatic idea of Hamlet 
itself. For the subject of Kyd’s drama is the effect of the 
murder of a son upon the mind of his father, whose revenge 
is slowly prepared, and at last wreaks itself as a Nemesis 
upon the authors of the original wrong, as well aS"5r"thc 
revenge itself. ' 

VSchlegel’ remarks that the whole Spanish Tragedy is 
like the drawings of children, scribbled down without'' 
regard to just proportions by an uncertain hand; but 
he truly adds that, notwithstanding the large amount of 
bombast, there is a certain naturalness about the tone of 
the dialogue, and that the change of scene gives to the 
piece a lightness of movement which to some degree ac- 
counts for its popularity. The superhuman machinery 
which introduces the ghost of Andrea (the first lover of 
the heroine, who in the Spanish Tragedy is enamoured of 
the son of Hieronimo) and Re\'cngc,,-has no clogging in- 
fluence upon the action ; and wc are in the region of real 
, human passion, powerfully if not always pleasingly dt9^v’n. 


"Yet the tender grace, of the love-scene between Belimperia 
and Horatio, which precedes his murder, should not be 
overlooked ; although the author’s great effort (heightened 
by Ben Jonson’s additions) is reserved for what follows. 
After Horatio has been hanged on the stage by his ene- 
mies, the body is discovered by his father, the brave old 
marshal Hieronimo, whose desperate grief and craving for ; 

‘ Luetura m Dramatic Art and liliraturt, xui. (u the original). | 
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Solyman 
and Perscda 
(F- 1599)- 


Cornelia 
(Pf- '59+)- 


revenge become the motive of the climax of the action. 
That results adequate to the wishes of the most resentful 
ghost are achieved, will appear by the following speech of 
the gratified .shade : 

*Ayc, now my hopes have end in their effects, 

When blood and sorrow finish my desires. 

Horatio murdered in hU father's bower; 

Vile Serberine by Pedringano slain; 

I False Pedringano bang'd by quaint device; 

, Fair Isabella by herself undone ; 

Prince Baltharar by Bebmjteiia stabbMr 
The Duke of Castile and his wicked son 
I Both done to death by old Hieionimo; 

1 My lletimperia fallen, as Dido fell ; 

And good Ilicronimo slain by himself : 
j Aye, these were spectacles* to please my soul.' 

I The circumstance that this play is partly in blank verse, 

I but to a very large extent in rhj'mc, points to a date of 
I production earlier thafTthat of Marlowe’s first work. In 
'[’any case, Kyd was a dramatist of high capabilities in both 
I construction and expre^ion. Not that he is evenly excel- 
' lent In"Either ; but he is able to exhibit the operation of 
incidents upon character, and to depict with real force tha 
workings of passion deeply moved. Herein lies the vjist 
• difference between him and the authors of Gcrboduc. 

There is no proof of the tragedy of Solyman and Per- 
scda\ which is introduced, though not at length, as the 
play within the play in the Spanish Tragedy, being a work 
of Kyd's. It is not dissimilar to the Spanish Tragedy in 
construction — I.ove, Fortune, and Death appearing as 
superintendent spirits — but it is less extravagant in execu- 
tion, and is moreover almost entirely in blank verse. Kyd, 
whose Spanish Tragedy .shows him to have been a profi- 
cient in Latin and Italian quotations at all events, also 
translated the French poet Robert Garnicr’s tragedy of 
Cornelia^. The heroine of this play is the daughter of 
Metellus Scipio and the wife of Pompeius, and her sorrows 

‘ Printed in Hawkins, toI. ii. 

• Printed in Dodslcys Old PU^, vol. ii. Camicr’s Coruna (1574) is 
described by Ebert lEnta. d./r. Trag. p. 1 55) as a feeble repetition of his Porcii. 
The background of both plays had an intentional reference to the civil troubles 
of France, 
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are made the subject of a drama half-epical in its manner 
of progress. There is a chorus with lyrics ; and the pro- 
logue is spoken by Cicero, who proves quite as long-winded 
as there is every reason to believe he was in real life. 

The author of the Spanish Tragedy was a contemporary 
of greater dramatists than him.sclf; but his genius un- 
mistakcably pointed in the direction which our tragic drama 
pursued in their hands. Himself imitated as well as ridi- 
culed, there is no reason why he should be denied the 
tribute due to original power. i 


Christopher, or Kit, Marlowe', the son of John 
Marlowe, shoemaker, was born at Canterbury in February, 
1563-4, and received his early education at the King’s 
School in that city. Without, as it seems, obtaining one 
of the scholarships founded for pupils of his school at 
Bene’t (Corpus Christ!) College, Cambridge, he entered 
there in 1580-1, and took the usual Arts’ degrees in 1583 
and 1587. He was doubtless .supported at the University 
by some wealthy friend, — very likely, as has been conjec- 
tured, by Sir Roger Manwood, a Kcnti.sh gentleman and 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. He was probably intended 
for the Church, or some other of the learned professions ; 
and of his classical training he gives evidence in his fond- 
ness for Latin quotations, which he introduces freely in his 
Jew of Malta, in his Edward II, and of course in Dido. 
But at an early age he must have been seized by a passion 
for the .stage, for he had produced his Tambttrlainc the 
Great before 1587; and he became a literary adventurer 
in London, seeking his bread in the only direction in which 
literature in that age supplied it. Whether he was first 
an actor, then a dramatic author, or whether, as seems 
more likely, he reversed the process, cannot be ascertained ; 


^ Tilt Worls cf ChriUopher Afar/ouv. With boroc Account of the Author, and 
Notes. By the Kev. Alexander Dyce. 1850, and iSyo . — The Wbntj 0/ 
Chritiopktr Marlot^t; edited, ’U'lth Notes and Introduction, by Lt -Col. Francis 
Cuzmingham. i87o.->Compaie for a general Cbtimate of Marloue : H. Ulrici, 
Chmtfiphtr Marlowt ». Skakespeart'i VtrkalttMS zu iktn. Qakrbaeh d, deuUckm 
Shakesptarr-GeuUi^hqftt vol. i. 1865 ) See abo Collier, ii. 107 itqq., aud Ulrici, j 
Skahptar/s Drumatie Sectiou 1 { 


Chr. Ma> 
lowe 

11564 -«)• 

Hib Life. 
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I in a ballad produced at a time when some of his contem* 
I poraries were still alive, it is stated that he performed at 
the Curtain (in Shoreditch), and 

* bmke hU leg in one le«d scene 
tVhen in his early age’ — 

from whidi it is perhaps permissible to conjecture that this 
accident prevented him from continuing his career as an 
j actor. Tatnburlaiue, of which the Second Part was per- 
formed soon after the First, proved an extraordinary suc- 
cess ; it was very frequently acted, and is so persistently 
ridiculed by other rvriters, that its exceptional popularity 
is beyona all doubt. Doctor Fausfus, written, as there is 
good reason to believe, in 1588, was likewise vciy success- 
ful. The yew of Malta, written probably about 1588 or 
1590, followed, and then Edward II. The Massacre of 
Paris, which must have been written after August 2, 1589, 
j the day of the death of Henry III (with which event the 
j piece closes), was probably the last of Marlowe's plays 
written for the popular stage. Thus actively employed in 
j the labours of his profession, Marlowe, we cannot doubt, 

I also fell into the ways of life habitual to its followers in 
his times — a hand-to-mouth existence, oscillating bctw'ccn 
excess and want — if the language of a ballad of the age 
may be accepted as a description of the truth — 

*Now strtitUng in a siUen sulc, 

Then begging by lh<; wa>,— " 

at all events far removed from the respectability with which, 
as Mr. Dyce points out, both Shakspere and Jonson were 
able to invest thdr calling. But he w'as not without pa- 
trons ; in the dedication of his posthumous poem of Hero 
and Leander, the publisher speaks of Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham of Chiselhurst as one ‘who had bestowed upon the 
author many kind favours.’ But it may be assumed that, 
in spite of any influences to the contraiy, Marlowe became 
notorious for the licence of his speech as well as the loose- 
ness of his life. When the dramatist Greene died in want 
and misery in September 1592, he left behind him a tract 
(to which frequent reference will have to be made), entitled 
A Groats-wortk of Wit bought with a Million of Repent- 
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once \ which was published by another dramatist, Henry 1 
Chettlc. This pamphlet contained a violent invective! 
against Marlowe’s atheism, and a warning to him to repent, ' 
ere it was too late. We are of course by no means con- ; 
strained to place implicit reliance upon the statements of ! 
the unhappy Greene j but the closing scene of Marlowe’s i 
own life, which followed only too soon afterwards — ^June i, ' 
1593 — furnishes, if we arc to trust a consensus of contempo- ' 
rary accounts, a sad comment upon the neglected warning. 
Marlowe was stabbed in a tavern brawl, the revolting details 
of which, especially as their truth or falsehood is not to be 
determined, maybe passed by*. Just before his death a! 

‘ Note’ concerning his opinions had been given in, as ground j 
for a judicial process, by a person named Rame. | 

comment is needed on such a life with such an end. ‘ 
Of Marlow'c’s contemporaries several mention him with ' 
generous admiration for his genius ; — so Peele, in the Pro- j 
loguc to The Honour of the Garter, published soon after 
Marlowe’s death, addresses him as ! 

'Cnhapj>y in thine end I 

Marlcy. the Mus<s’ dailing for thv verse. 

Fit to write pa'isions tor the souU below, | 

If any wrvtchvd souU in passion speak | 


Drayton fin the Battle of Agimourf) speaks of him in lines 
of singular beauty, coinciding in thought with a well-known , 
Shaksperian passage : 


• Next Marlowe, laithi-d in the Thespian springs, 

]!ad In him thoM brave tran>lun4ry things 
lliat the first poets had; his raptures were 
All ayre and fire, which made his venes clere; ' 

For that fine madnes still he did retaine, I 

Which rightly should pasbe&e a poet's braise;* I 

and the tribute is doubly noteworthy as proceeding from ' 


• It has lieen editoi by Sir Ecerton Brydj^ ; but the portion of it which has 
special interest for us will be found in the Iiitrcdvefion to Dyce's edition of 
Greene’s Worh. 

’ A remarkable specimen of the ' lie circumstantial ’ is to be found in Aubrey's 
statement (quoted by Gifford) that ‘Ben Janson killed Mr. Marlow the poet, 
coining from tite Green Curtain playhouse.' It probably arose out of a 
mistaken remembrance of the fact that Ben Jonson killed in a duel Gabriel, 
a member of Uenslowe’s company of players, in Hoaton Fields. This was in 
1598, See Mmoirs a/E. A/fqia, p. 50. 
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a poet whose own life was well-ordered, and averse from 
the ' Bohemianism ’ which, in those days as well as in our 
own, many excellent people deemed inseparable from the 
pursuit of literature*. Ben Jonson (in his verses To the 
Memory of Shakspere, in which I for one confess myself 
unable to discover any irony) classes Marlowe among those 
peers of Shakspere whom Shakspere surpassed, and refers, 

, in a well-known phrase, to his ‘ mighty lino The anony- 
imous author of Tlu Returm from Parnassus describes 


Marlowe as 


> ‘happy in hU busldn*d Muse* 

I though 

‘unhappy in his life and end, 

Pity it is that wit so ill should dwell. 

Wit lent from Heaven, but vices sent from Hell.’ 

The two poets who took upon themselves to continue Mar- 
lowe’s Hero and Leander (Chapman and Petowe), of course 
both apostrophise their predecessor, one calling him ‘the 
prince of poetrie.’ Lastly, Shakspere has a brief but kindly 
reference to his dead fellow-poet in the passage in As Yo^i 
Like It (iii. S), where a line from Hero and Lecoulcr is 
quoted ; 

‘Dead shepherd! now I find thy saw of might: 

“ Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at fust sight ® ’ 

For us, who cannot penetrate through the foul mists 
which obscured the career of this fiery genius, it remains 
only to lament the loss to our literature of the fruits of a 
promise without a parallel among our earlier— indeed with 
ofie exception among all our Elisabethan dramatists. A 

‘ ‘ He wants,' says the author of Tkt Rttunu from Pamassm of Drayton, 
' one true note of a poet of our times, and that is this ; He cannot swagger it 
well at a tavern, or domineer in a pot-house.’ 

• Ben Jonson is, however, thought by Gifford to indicate Marlowe among 
others in speaking (in the Induction to Cynthia’s Revels) of poets who are 
' promoters of other men's jests, and way-lay all the stale apophthegms, or old 
books, they can hear o^ in print or otherwise, to farce their scenes withal.' 

I Mr. Halpin {Oberon’e Vision, See,) says that Ben Jonson decried Marlowe in 
his Poetaster, as well as in his Qtnihia’s Revels. As to Gifford’s mare's-nest 
about st theft committed by Marlowe's editor Chapman upon Ben Jonson, see 
Cnnningham, Jflotes, p. 357. 

• There is no evidence that the references to the story of Hero and 
leander in 7 %e Tkuo Gendemen of Verona (i. i and iii. i) were due to Mar- 
bwe's poem, which was then in MS. See Delius' Shakspere, 1 41, Note 7. 
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living poet has met a challenge once thrown out by 
Hartley Coleridge, and has sought to give a poetic pic- 
ture of the tragedy of Marlowe’s death. Mr, R. Horne’s 
Death of Marlowe is an effort not less generous in spirit ^ 
than powerful in effect ; and closes worthily of itself with 
the beautiful lines from Marlowe’s Faustns: i 

• (‘ut IS llic liranch that might have grown full straight, | 

And is Apollo's latucl ! 

It is not Art which is guilty of the fall of such victims as 
this,— not genius which is the author of such a catastrophe ; 
and while drawing a homely moral, we may at the .same 
lime marvel at the blessed healthfulncss of spirit which , 
enabled Sliakspere to issue unhurt from the temptations 
which at .such a time, in such a life, and amidst such sur- ^ 
roundings, seem to have as it were irresistibly overwhelmed 
Marlowe. | 

Marlowe left behind him a tragedy. Dido Queen of Car- 
thage, which appears to have been completed by Nash, ' 
though to what extent it had been left unfinished by 
Marlowe can be decided only on internal evidence, having i 
regard to whicli I .agree with Dyce that the share of Na.sh 
seems to have been comparatively small. There were also 
some translations epigrams, and an uncompleted work, 
which is a paraphrase and not a translation, viz. the por- 
tion which Marlowe had written of Hero ami Lcatidcr. It 
is beyond my purpose to criticise this poem, upon which 
in the eyes of Marlowe’s generation his poetic fame rested 
(it is significant how even in a Prologue to a posthumous 
reproduction of one of his plays the poet is said to have 
gained ‘a lasting memory’ by Hero and Leauder, while 
the plays are associated with the renown of a great actor '‘■) ; 
but, as a comparison between Marlowe and Sliakspere will 
necessarily suggest itself in reference to their dramatic 

* The famous lyric by Marlowe, * The PasMonafe Shepherd to ht<> Lovef \^hich 
called forth Ralegh's Reply as well as ^Another of the same nature,' i> quoted 
by Mailowe himself in a comic siHjech in the Jew of Mnlta vW. 4). 

“ Sec D}’cc*s note to the Prologue to the Stage^ at the Cock^Pit, ptcRxcd to the 
y*Uf of Malta. Hero and Leander it, quoted a.s a popular work in Gretus Tu 
Qvoque, printed 1614. In the same }ear Ben Joiu>oa builcsqucd the legend in 
the puppet-show in his Bartholomew Fair. 

N 


non- 
drama tic 
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works, it may be observed that Jfrro and Leandcr, while 
extremely sensuous, is, in my opinion at least, in spite of 
its fanciful excrescences, far more real than Shakspere’s 
Venus and Adonis, and far superior to the latter as an 
epical attempt of the erotic kind. Hut I turn at once to 
a brief examination of Marlowe’s dramatic works. 

Tambur- Of these the first calling for notice is Tamburlainc the 
(befote Great, remarkable both as Marlowe’s earliest play, and as 

*587)- the first in which the use of blank verse was introduced 

upon the public stage. This fact, which has been suffi- 
ciently established by Collier ', it is well to bear in mind 
in criticising the language and general style of the play. 
Blank verse had been employed, as we have already seen, 
in plays intended for performances essential!)' jirivate in 
character, and first of all in Gorboduc ; but an innovation 
dc.signed to satisfy the public car is something verj' 
different from one e.vperimcnting on the taste of cul- 
tivated, and in this instance doubtle.ss sympathising, 
audicncc.s. When the object was to wean the good-will 
of the public from 

‘jiRjjing veins of rh)iiung mother vvits,’ 

which Marlowe in his Prologue asserts his object to be, 
it seemed necessary to .substitute a fresh attraction; and 
that which Marlowe offered was ‘high astounding terms,’ 
i.c. a diction which .should by its startling vigour furni.sh 
a compensation for the accustomed play of rhyme. The 
promise was well kept in Tamburlainc ; and though the 
popularity which it achieved was doubtless owing as much 
to its strong situations a.s to the ‘mighty line’ of its verse, 
the fact will not be overlooked that the poet had inten- 
tionally strained the force of diction to the utmost, and 
sought to show that blank verse can be as cffccthw as 
rhymed ver.se. The perceptibility of effort is at once ex- 
plained, and in a sense excused, by this consideration. 

Tamburlainc consists of two part.s, each of five acts. It 
can hardly be called a historical drama, though its hero is 
a historical personage. Strict historical propriety is of course 


‘ RisUry of Dramatic Poclry, ii. 107 seqj. 
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the last thing to expect in a play of this description ; and 
even the passage’ in which Tamburlaine gives his sons a 
notion of the science of military engineering, odd as it may 
seem in the mouth of the Scjrthian shepherd, calls for no 
exceptional comment. But there is no attempt to give that 
‘poetical image of hi.storical truth®’ which Shaksperc pro- 
duced in the midst of free violations of historical accuracy. 
While however, in the fantastic treatment of its subject, 
Tamhurluine resembles man}"- other ILlisabethan plays, the I 
grandiloquence of diction for which it is principally remem- 1 
berod is its distinguishing, though not absolutely peculiar, ' 
mark. Tliroughout the piece there is abundance of the ' 
‘ thundering .speech ’ which at the outset Mycetes declares to j 
be requisite ; and Ancient Pistol’s famous quotation, though j 
taken fnim a passage where the grandiloquence of the lan- 
guage as well as the sensational clement in the situations | 
reach their height, is only a sample of the general character ■ 
of this terrific drama"'. Yet opportunity is found amid.st the 
din and clamour of battle, and the pomp of kings without ' 
number, for amorous jiassagcs of consiilcrable beauty : ' 
there is genuine passion, though defaced by extravagance, , 
in Tamburlainc’s lament over Zenoemte, and true pathos , 
in the appeal of the virgins of D.amascus to the conqueror ' 
to spare their city. It should be added, that the play was 
not printed as it was acted, many omissions of ‘ fond and j 


* Pari IT, iii. 2. • Ulrici ! 

* I’hc following is the stage-direction: 'F-nter Tamburlaine drawn in his | 
chariot by the king'* of Trtln/ond and Syria, with bits in theii mouth--, rem** in ' 
hw left hand, and in liis light Jiand a whip with which he scourgeth them: 
Xalolia and Jerusalem' [dicy arc aflcrwanU leimixl the 'two s]>are king-*'] 
Med by fi\*e or six common sohlicrs.’ Ui>on the whole, however, thcie ' 
monarchb fare lictter than llajarct, who is put into a cage (like the Ana- 
baptists at Munster), against Mhich he finally Miiains himself,’ his wife Zabina 
following his example— The same passage, as llycc points out, which 
Shaksjiere rkliculcd, is also dciidcd by a host of other •wiiters; r.g. 
Beaumont and Fletcher {Coxcomb, ii. a), and Chapman and his associates 
{Eastward Hoe, ii). Tamerlane is twic^ mentionetl as a proverbial bugliear in 
GretfCs Tu Qnojm. Tii his Bisrowne^, Hen Jonson reprobates language 
which flies ‘from all humanity, with the Tamcxlanei* and Tamti-Cbams of the 
late age, which had nothing in them but the scetiical strutting and furious 
vociferation, to warrant them lo the ignorant gapers.’— As to Howe's Tamers 
lam, Vide infra. 
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frivolous gestures ’ havii^ been made by its first editor, — 
passages, it has been conjectured, comprising the buffoonery 
of the clown, whose absence from the printed tragedy is 
certainly no matter for regret. 

The play which Marlowe probably produced next in order 
to Tamburlaine possesses peculiar interest. The story which, 
as there seems good reason to believe, he in his Tragical 
History of Doctor Fattstus first published in a dramatic 
form has had an extraordinary vitality, and is the subject 
of the masterpiece of one modern liiuropean literature. To 
trace the Faust-legcnd to its sources, and through its 
various developments, would be to essay a task beyond 
these limits. Its original source may be sought in those 
struggles between Christianity and magic to which already 
the Acts of the Apostles bear testimony. The specific 
element, however, of the sale of a man’s soul in his lifetime 
to the Devil, can be traced as far back as the sixth century, 
when the story of Thcophilus was related in Greek by his 
pupil Eutychianus ; it was aftenvards translated by Scan- 
dinavian and Teutonic poets; Hro.switha gave a ver.sion 
of it in Leonine hexameters, and it was introduced into the 
Golden Legend. In dramatic literature it first meets us in 
Le Miracle dc Tlicopkile, by Rutebeuf, a French trouvcrc of 
the thirteenth century; and in the fourteenth followed a' 
Low-German dramatic version. Even earlier in origin than 
the story of Thcophilus is, so far as we know, that of C yprian 
of Antioch, which afterwards furni.shcd the materials for 
Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso ; and the influence of the 
Virgin is likewise introduced in an Italian Miracoh di 
Nostra Donna, belonging to the close of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century But the special form 
in which the legend is alone to be noted here, is that con- 
necting itself with the personage of Doctor Faustns, who.se 
name does not appear even in the play which Hans Sachs 


* See Martoive*!. Faua, die iUteste Bearleitung der Faustsage, iiberseUl &c. &c. 
von Dr. A. v. d Velde (1870) 

• .See Klein, iv. 174. and Duutrer.GbcrtA /'oBsr. Compare also, ns similar 
in plot, the French Mynire du Chnaher qiii dunna ta femme au Dyahle (150J' 
in Fournier’s Collection, p. 1 75 if. 
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devoted to the story of ‘ the scholar-errant with the devil’s 
bans.’ The ori^nal of Doctor Faustus is not the printer 
F ust, as has been frequently supposed, but a different per- 
■sonafje who was known at several universities early ill the 
sixteenth century, certainly at Wittenberg by Melanchthon 
before 1536. He practised necromancy; and popular tra- 
dition accumulated on his head an infinite number of 
stories. His birthplace, according to Melanchthon, was 
Knittlingen ; but various other places contended for the 
honour of his nativity, among others Roda in the prc-scnt 
Grand Duchy of Sa.xc-Wcimar ; hence Marlowe speaks of 
Faustus as born ‘ in Germany, within a town call'd Rhodes.' 
The first literary treatment of the story of P'aust was the 
]’olksbitch by Spiess, which was publi.shed in 1587. English | 
actor.s had certainly been in Germany before 1588 ; and of 
some of these it is known that they returned to their native 
country in 1587. The earliest English translation of this 
book has no date ; but it was certainly not this translation 
which Marlowe used as the foundation of his play. The 
ballad of Doctor Faustus which appeared in England in 
1587 or 1588 is independent in origin of the German 
popular book ; but Marlowc'.s play is distinctly based upon 
the latter'. Not only is there a singular agreement in details; 
but in both the motive of Fau.st’s .sin is the same, — and it is 
in this that Marlowe’s play agrees with the old popular 
book as well as with the loftiest poetic reproduction which 
the Faust-legcnd has ever experienced. In the old book, 
in Marlowe, and in Goethe, /otr of kncnolcdgc is the pritnaiy' 
motive which urges Faust to the fatal contract. 

It has been remarked with undoubted truth by Goethe's 
Itnglish biographer', that the resemblance between Mar- 

* See V. < 1 . VeldeV proofs, p, a-. T liare been oWijred to content 

with summarising the result of his arguments, ns I have no space for ^ full 
statement of the contiovci-sy. 

* J.^wes, IaJc of Gottht, ]>. 469, In Mr. Leves’ boi>k will also lie fountl a 
sketch of ('aUleron^ drama El Magico Prwhgiofo^ which is to some degree 
cognate in subject with Marlowe's play. Those who desire to follow’ the story 
of Faust in its diamatic treatment should also not neglect to rend the fragment 
of Lessing's contemplated play of FoMst, and the .sketch of its design, for which 
Lessing, abandoning the spirit of the KaosMegend which be had pieviously 
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lowe’s play and Goethe’s dramatic poem ceases, or very 
nearly so, after the first scene (which is, however, preceded 
by a Chorus as Prologue), where Faustus, in his study at 
Wittenberg, declares himself at the end of all science, and 
sighs for something more’. The something more which 
Marlowe’s Faustus desires, he feds, unlike Goethe's, abso- 
lutely certain of finding in magic. The spirit who obeys 
the summons of F'austus is Mephistophilis, who is not the 
Prince of Darkness himsdf, but only ‘a servant to great 
Lucifer’ (in Goethe there is no such distinction drawn, 
though at the same time his Mephistbphilcs is introduced 
as only one among ‘the spirits who deny’*’). In the first 
colloquy between the pair, Faustus demands of Mcphislo- 
philis how it is that if he is damned in Hell he is out of 
Hell, to which Mephistophilis replies, introducing a thought 
of deep meaning which is repeated in a subsequent scene; 

‘ )pVh>, this is Hell, nor am T out of it. 

Think'st thou that I that llie face of Col, 

And tasted the eternal jo>s of Heaven, 

Am not tormented wiOi ten thous.iml HdK. 

In being deprhed of everlasting 

Immediately after forming his resolution, F'austus is di.s- 
tracted by the conflicting suggestions of his Good and Fad 
Angels ; but he agrees to sign the compact nliich C(jnsigns 
his soul to perdition in return for four-aiul-twenty j ears’ 
sendee on the part of Mephistophilis. There is again a 
touch of deep moral significance in the reply of Mephisto- 
philis to Faustus’ query: 


thoroughly perceived, afterwards intended to suiistitiite anuthcr conception. 
See Lessing, ITn-fc, vol. t. (1858), and Adoll Stahr, Le-iing. vol. i. p. 186. 
I cannot help taking this oppoitunity of cwprcsMng my asUniisliment at the 
misinterpretation by certain recent German cntics of the clo,c of the fir-< 
Part of Goethe’s tragedy. They actually imagine him to have meiuit his 
hero, like Marlowe’s, to be carried off by Mephistophiles to IIcll I Diiutrcr, 
in two papers contributed to the AUgmtmt Ziiitmg in May 187.1, under 
the title of Htr zu Mir, has satisfocUiiily disposed of this perverse mis- 
understanding of Goethe’s, intention, which is contradictory to the whole 
scope of his conception. 

' The character of Wagner, Faust’s famuhis, is also in Marlowe, with 
some of the touches which make it so lifelike in the German poem. 

’ See the Prohgut in Heawi. 
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‘ F. Stay, Mcphistophilis, and tell me what good will my soul do thy lord? 

M. Enlarge his kingdom. 

F. Is this the reason why he tempts me thus ? 

M. Stiamtn mseris soeicu kabuiiu ttmlorum. 

F. Why, have you any pain that lotturc others ? 

M. As great as have tlie human .souls of mao.’ 

I have made these quotations to show how there are pas- 
sages of this play which prove that the psychological signi- 
ficance as a poetic conception of such a character as that 
of Mephistophiles was not wholly absent from Marlowe’s 
mind. But the play, thus wonderfully begun, soon loses 
its .strength of idea. 'Faustus — and this is finely conceived, 
though quite inadequately carried out — begins his vain and 
irresolute repentance immediately after he has done the 
deed ; his Good Angel tells him that it is ‘ never too late 
if Faustus will repent but his heart is hardened, and he 
launches recklessly upon his career. The successive scenes 
representing the period of his command over the services of 
Mephistophilis arc extremely wearisome ; but it has to be 
remembered that the play, in the form in which we possess 
it, had received additions from other hands (Uekker, Bird, 
and Samuel Rowley).^ Critics are of course at liberty to 
conjecture where to seek for these additions ; but it is 
at least unsafe to pronounce those passages not to be 
Marlowe's which arc directly based on the book which 
he must have used as the main foundation of his play'. 

From this point of view, part of the buffoonery is, and part 
is not, to be regarded as probably Marlowe's composition. 

The examination in natural philosophy to which Faustus 
subjects his servant seems based on a hint in the popular 
book, which may or may not have been injudiciously de- 
veloped by Marlowe himself. The introduction of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, favourite characters of mediaeval imagi- 
native art, .seems to me both appropriate and in its way 
effective. • On the other hand, Faustus’ endeavours to make 
practical use of his new powers are extremely depressing 
to the modern reader, whatever they may have been to an 

' See V. d. Velde, p. ,18 w ;;. ; Collier usd Dyce ; and Ulrici, who seems to 
consider that Dckkcr improved the play. 
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Elisabethan audience. They commence (this however off the 
seene) with an aerial voyage by Faustus to view the secrets 
of astronomy, and his return to earth ‘to prove cosmo- 
graphy;’ but these scientific researches are speedily ex- 
changed for a scries of doings at Rome and at the imperial 
court in Germany, which occupy the third and fourth acts 
of the play. The incidents here consist in a display by 
Faustus of his magical power, partly in practical jokes, 
impartially played upon Pope and horse-dealer, partly in 
the summoning up of the dead (Alexander and his Para- 
mour).- Our interest only revives in the fifth act, when 
Faustus, at the request of some students at Wittenberg, 
calls up the vision of fair Helen — the same figure as 
that which has so mysterious a significance in the Second 
Pori of Goethe’s Fem-it. The lines in which the magician 
addresses the beauteous app.arilion arc well known as a 
passionate strain of sensuous poetry. Tlicn. after the 
climax, comes the catastrophe, which is presented with gre.it 
dramatic force. The anxious students and the Angels Pad 
and Good prepare us for the end— and then, as the hand 
of the clock slowly moves on to the midnight hour ('0 
lento, Icnte, enrrite noctis cquf), Faustus tremblingly awaits 
his certain doom. When it has been wrought, the .students 
reappear, and undertake with pathetic fidclit}’ to bur}' their 
master’s mangled limbs. As they go out. the Chorus 
enters, and in lines of great beauty preaches the .simple 
moral of the tragedy. For the moral is simple enough, 
that ‘ unlawful things ’ arc to be wondered at but not prac- 
tised; yet it had its meaning for Marlowe's age', and for 
Marlowe’s mind. His age believed that there were such 
possibilities of temptation as those before which Faustus 
succumbed ; and to his mind the temptation of tampering 
with the inscrutable was doubtless a real one. No solution 
of the problem is proposed, or even hinted at; this was 
beyond both the poet and his times ; but there is a sub- 
jective as well as an objective significance in his conception 

’ See <.;. Ralegh’s section ‘ Of the Divers Kinds of Unlawful Magic ’ in his 
Ei^ory of Ou World, Bk. 1. chap. xi. 
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of his subject, though his treatment of it is crude, and his 
endeavour to work it out dramatically (whatever be the 
nature of the interpolations in the play) is imperfect. 

The third of Marlowe’s tragedies (if the order assumed 
be correct) is as a literary work superior to its predecessors. | 
The popularity of The Jew of Malta'^, however, was 
doubtless not primarily due to the literary merits modern 
criticism is able to recognise in it, but was rather the ! 
consequence of the extreme di-stinctncss of its principal j 
character. Wliatevcr may be thought of the extraordinary j 
accumulation of villanics perpetrated by the hero, the con- , 
struction of the plot is extremely ingenious, and, notwith- 1 
standing its elaboratenc.ss. .singuharly clear and intelligible, j 
Though the action rises from startling to more startling , 
effects, a climax is reserved to the last. And in form the ^ 
play deserves high praise ; for the vigour and ease of its ' 
versification arc alike remarkable. I 


The Jew 
of Malta 
(158(1-90). 


The I’rologuc to the play is spoken by Machiavel. Of j 
course this personage (the historical Machiavel had been I 
dead since the year 1527) Is, as the allusion to his having 
inhabited the body of 'the Guise’ now dead shows, intended 
to have a typical significance only ‘ Machiavel ' introduces 

* It icpcatcclh pimliiccth aiul actctl with a special proloptc and 
epilogue ])dorc the King and VJuecn in 1635. It i> fre«|ucntly rcftTietl to in 1 
contcmpoiaiy lUeiatuic; and (hj'.Mm in hi*. Sthml of Ahu\€ exempu it, ! 
together Mith a few other pla)'», from the gciicial blame to which be subjects . 
dramatic pieces. 

• 1 ‘lie interest taken in Macchiavelli by English wTitcrb was cunou>ly great, ! 

if we may judge funn the iiumeious icfereiwxs made to him and hU writings., m . 
and out of bcasoii. Doubtless it had liecn fed by the ]>ublicatiun in Eiigli.oh { 
(ill lft37) of the rmdiemion Uarlfian vol. i). I have traced the 

recurrence of allubi<ms to him through a large iiumlnT of our dramatKts. Pro- 
verbial use is made ol his name in plays tteating of events* Iwifore hi> time; see ' 
] Henry act v. sc. 4 : ‘ Alen^on I that notorious Macliiavcl ; ’ and cf. | 
Steevens' note citing a passage from The Valiant where Caradoc | 

(Caractacus) U imrea^unably enough bidden to 'read Machiavel;’ also | 
3 Ifenry KJ, act iii. sc. 3, where 'Machiavd' is substituted ^by ShakspereV) 1 
for 'Catiline.’ He is referred to in the Merry Wives, iii. a in (licet. c’s 
^nmes IV ^^where ' annotations upon M.’ arc found in the pocket of the villain j 
Ateukin) ; in Nash’s IVill Summer** Last IVill and TestameHt twhere it is said | 
that ‘the ait of murder Machiavel hath penn’d’); in lien Jonsons KvayMan \ 
out of hi* Humour (ii. a), and in his Magnetic Lady (i. t). Ben Joiison, as a | 
passage in his BhrowrtM proves, had read the author whose name his age was t 
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the Jew of Malta as one whose wealth had not been 
amassed ‘ without my means,’ — in other words, the villain 
with whom the play is concerned is no common villain, 
but a politic schemer acting on a wcll-considcrcd system ; 
and Barabas fully redeems the promise thus made on his 
behali; one of his speeches at least (act v. line i\7 seqq.) 
has something like the true ring of the Principe itself, by 
which Macchiavclli’s name w'as chiefly known to the foreign 
world. 

This play is so remarkable, both on its own account and 
beca'usc of the comparison which inevitably .suggests itself 
will’ S\\aks^rc's Merchant of that it may be well to 

indicate briefly the nature of its plot. Barabas is discovered 
at the outset counting his wealth, when at the height of his 
prosi’erity as a merchant of Malta. But the rulers of the 
island, the Knights of St. John, being suddenly called ui)on 
by a Turkish force to pay a heavy out-standing tribute, 
the expedient occurs to them of making the rich Jews pay 
the money, and thus free the island from the danger 
threatening it. Every Jew is to surrender half his wealth ; 
if he refuses, he is straight to become a Chri.slian ; and if 
he declines this, he is to lose the wliole of hi.s property. 
Barabas having refused both the first and the second 
demand, is sentenced to the third penall)- and apparently 
reduced to beggary, his house being at the same time 
converted into a nunnery. He has however ui this house 
concealed a largo part of his wealth; and the c.xpcdient 
occurs to him of making liis daughter Abigail feign to a.sk 
admission into the nunnery as a Christian convert, so as to 
secure for him his secret hoard. The device succeeds ; but 

so fond of evokin . I beg pardon for this long note; liul it is interesting lo 
observe with what tenacity popular literature dings to personified conceiitions. 
Happily Englishmen have dune somethmg fur the memoiy of the great Italian 
besides helping to keep alive an obliiiue view of it ; the English visitor lo 
Florence learns with pride that the monument lo MacehiascUi in the ChuicU of 
Sta. Ctocc was raised by a subsaiption set on foot (m lySy) by an Englishman 
(Earl Cowper).— To return to dramatic fiction, it is by the bye curious (Irat 
Goethe in his Egmmt should have thouglit fit to give the name of Macchiavcili 
to Margaret of Parma’s secretary,— of course a gigantic anachronism, had 
there been any Intention on Goethe’s part lo indicate more than a type of the 
policy which is represented by .the character hr question. 
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a complication arises from tlie circumstance of two young 
nobles of the island being enamoured of Abigail, who 
returns the love of one of them, the governor’s son. 
Barabas persuades her to inveigle the other by pretending 
to return liis passion ; and by sending forged challenges to 
the rivals as from each to each, stirs up a (juarrel between 
them which ends in their killing one another. Filled with 
anguish and remorse, Abigail confesses to a friar her con- 
nivance in her father’s murderous scheme, and dies. 
Barabas hereupon contrives to rid himself both of the 
inconvenient friar, and of another monk, by feigning a 
desire to become a Christian, inviting both the monks into 
his hou.se, killing the one and making the other believe 
himself guilty of the deed. Having again become rich, 
he seems likely to reap the reward of his ingenuity, when 
he is betrayed by the accomplice of his misdeeds, a ras- 
cally Turkish slave, whose .services he had secured on the 
strength of his evil looks and antecedents. Thi.s Ithamore 
having betrayed all to a courte.san, who rct'cals the villanies 
of Barabas to the governor, the J ew (not, however, before he 
has managed to take vengeance by poison on those who 
had ruined him) is thrown over tlic walls as a dead man. 
But his career is not )et <at an end. The Turks arc again 
be.sieging .Malta ; and he (who has only feigned death) be- 
comes their guide into the fortress, having been pronii.sed 
the governor.ship in case of succe.ss. The citadel is taken ; 
governor and people are in his hands ; and he is ma.stcr of 
everything. But his politic cunning now suggests to him 
the necessity of making friends with his former foes; he 
therefore propo.scsto give to the departing Turks a farewell 
banquet, at which he will contrive to put them all to death. 
Thus he will assure to himself the gratitude of tlic 
Christians, remain governor, and be secure of the future 
as well as of the present. The Chri.stians pretend to fall 
in with this Macchiavellian scheme, — but only in order to 
catch the Jew in his own trap, of which he has revealed the 
secret. Thus, instead of the Turkish leaders being crushed 
by the fall of the banquetting-room, Barabas alone is preci- 
pitated into a cauldron of fire held in readiness beneath ; 
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The Jew of 
Malu and 
the Mer- 
chant of 
Venice. 


and, foiled at last, expires with a curse, of which it is suffi- 
cient to state that it very adequately marks the conclusion 
;of the play. 

It has not escaped the observation of critics, that in this 
work the first two acts arc greatly superior in execution 
to the remainder. Not that the play in the slightest degree 
abates cither in rapidity of dramatic movement or in vigour 
of language in its latter part ; but the colouring grows 
much coarser, the human element in the character of Ha- 
rabas is altogether lost sight of, and if the story becomes 
more striking, its execution becomes less pleasing. I doubt 
whether the extraordinary dialogue in which I’arabas secures 
the services of Ithamore, by giving him an insight into his 
own character and intentions, is to be taken to imply 
that Barabas really has been all he .says he has been — 
in short a very fiend. But he certainly acts up to this 
self-drawn sketch in what follows ; and as he is no longer 
sinned against as well as sinning, wc lose all those elements 
of .sympathy with him which the earlier part of the play 
had allowed to operate. Of the remaining characters, 
Ithamore, though very' coarsely drawn, is a most effective 
picture of the basest kind of villain ; the friars are satirical 
I pictures of monkish sclfi.shncss and debauchery, at which it 
is easy for us to shake our heads, — but we shouKI remember 
how the times encouraged an author to present such pictures 
to an applauding audience '. 

On the relation between Marlowe’s Jew of Malta and 
Shakspere's Merchant of Venue it has been observed by 
Mr. Dyce, ‘ That Shakspere was well acquainted with this 
tragedy cannot be doubted ; but that he caught from it 
more than a few trifling hints for the Merchant of Venice 
will be allowed by no one who has carefully compared the 


‘ Ithamore has some rcsemlilancc to the .Moor in Schiller’s fiVsto.— In 
Fauitus, Mephiitophilos fust appears in the habit of .1 monk. Without 
adducing other examples, I may remind readers of .Spenser that Idleness 
appears in the Fairy Quaa as a monk (i. 4. iij) and the nevil himself as a 
hermit (i. i. 29). It has been pointed out by Schlegel, how .Shakspere, 
when introdudng monks, invariably dwells on the nobler asjicets of their life 
and duties. His King John omits the ribald scene desaiptive of the ]ilunder 
of Swineshead Abbey in Thi Troabltsom Raigne. 
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character of Shylock with that of Barabas.’ Now, between 
these two characters there is doubtless a very marked 
difference ; but that the two plays arc, so far as their main 
subject is concerned, essentially written in the same spirit, 

I cannot hesitate in affirming. It is, I am convinced, only 
modern readers and modern actors who suppose that Shak- 
spere consciously intended to arouse the sympathy of his 
audience on behalf of the Jew. The sympathy which, not- 
withstanding, is aroused, is in truth merely the adven- 
titious result of the unconscious tact with which the poet 
humanised the character. In both Shakspcrc’s and Mar- 
lowe’s plays the view inculcated is, that on the part of a Jew 
fraud is the sign of his tribe, whereas on the part of Chris- 
tians counter-fraud, though accompanied by violence, is 
worthy of commendation. This I cannot but regard as the 
primary effect of the whole of either play; but just as 
Shakspore. in working out cliaracter and action, could not 
fail incident.illy to indicate his consciousness of a counter- 
argument ad Christiatws, so Marlowe puts into the mouth 
of Ikirabas the following plea in defence of his conduct : 

•ll\ no sm to deceive a Clinstiaii 
1 or tiu) lliciiiM.Ktb holl It a ininupU* i 
faith IS iioi to hr kept with htitUcs ; 
liut all aic ht.rotus t*ial art noi Jtwb; 

Thi't rollovv^ well.' 

Apart, however, from the much grosser dcvelopement of, 
the e\'il tendencies of tlie Jew in Marlowe, the caricature | 
(for such it is) of Barabas is in general far more coarsely , 
drawn than the character of Shylock in Shakspere ; and ' 
there arc several pa.s.sages in the earlier play .showing that I 
in external appearance Barabas was intended to be held up , 
to the ridicule as well as to the disgust of tlie audience '. j 

^ I am not tiwaie of any instance in an old mjMery in which the chiracler 
of llnrahbas has the comic touches which aic said to have been p\cn to it at 
Ohoianimcigau in eailier pcrfoimaiicc^ (they had been removwl when 1 1 
wilnes'^cd the plnyl. Hut the name was at all events the most hateful that | 
could have been chosen. — Mailowc's Haralias was rendered {;iotcsipio aud , 
htdcoub on the stage by means of a fai'^ nose, which is reixiatetUy refetred to 
in the pu.ee, also (as Djee \ oints out) in RowlejS ^iorek fiir Money, as ‘the 
artificiall Jewe of Mallaes nose.’ — lly the bye, it is odd that Barabas, who is 
learned enough to quote Terence (*£go mihiuiet sum semper pioMmua’)i 
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As to other resemblances, I will not dwell on the simi- 
larity of the situation between father and daughter in the 
two plays, which is essential to the conception of cither. 
But it seems worth while to enumerate certain passages too 
closely approaching one another to have done so by acci- 
dent, which have occurred to me in reading Marlowe’s play : 


Jew pf Malta. 

Act 1. Sc. t. 

First appeanuicc of B. lie enume- 
rates his argosies, 

Ih. 

‘ These are the blessings promised to 
the Jews, 

-Viid herein was old Ahrah.am’s hap- 
piness,’ &c. 


Act 1. Sc, 2 . 

• You have my gootk, my money, and 
my wealth, &c. 

. . . you can request no more’ 
(l-lnleas you wish to take my life). 

Ih. 

‘ Wliat, bring you Scriptures to con- 
firm your wrongs ? ' 

Act 11. Sc. r. 

‘ Oh my girl. 

My gold, my fortune, my felicity. 

Oh, girl, oh, gold, oh, beauty, oh, my 
[ bliss.’ 

Act II. Sc. a. 

Barabas and Slave (against hearty 
feeders in general). 

should forget himself into a Qiristian 
•worthy of a mystery. 

' There is a strong resemblance to 
TTu Case is Abend, act v. sc. 2 . 


Merchant of Venice. 

Act I. .Sc. 3 . 

First apjicarancc of S. lie enume- 
rates the argosies of Antonio. 

Ih. 

Pa.ssage about Jacob, with a reference 
to Abraluun, ending; 

‘ This was a way to thrive, and he was 
Mess'd ; 

And thrijt is Messing, if men steal it 
not.’ 

Act 1\’. Sc. i. 

Greatly iraprnveil in Shyloch’s speech : 
‘ Nay take my life and all,’ Ac. 

Act 1. .Sc. 3 . 

‘ The devil can tile .Sciiiilure for his 
putqiosc.’ 

Act II. .Sc. 8. 

•My daughter!— 0 my ducats!— O 
my daughter I 

Justice I the law I my ducats, and my 
daughter ‘ 1 ' 

Act II. .So. 5 . 

Shylock and Launcelot Gobbo. 

oath (‘ Corpo di Dio ’), This is again 
both these passages in Ben Jonson's 
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The number of these parallel passages might be perhaps 
increased*. They prove, as it seems to me, conclusively 
that Marlowe’s Jew of Malta was present to Shakspcre’s 
mind when he wrote his Mcrclumt of Venice. Yet the 
transforming power of his genius Ls evident in this as in 
almost every instance where he made use of the labours 
of his predecessors. The artistic difference between the 
plays needs no comment. The psychological distinction 
in the conception of the two principal characters lies, not 
in the nature of the elements out of which they arc com- 
pounded — avarice, cruelty, revcngcfulncss, with no soften- 
ing clement but that of paternal love, and this only till it i 
is quenched in the sense of a daughter’s desertion — but in j 
the way in which these elements arc combined. The art ' 
of Shakspcrc is immeasurably superior to that of Marlowe | 
in not allowing cither avarice or lust of vengeance to attain ' 
to such a pitch in his Jew as to take the character out of i 
the range of human nature. In contrast with the unrelieved ' 
blackness of liarabas, the character of Shylock remains both ' 
truly human and within the limits of dramatic probability. ' 
A comparison of the last three with the first two acts of the '■ 
Jew of Malta indeed sugge.sts that haste of execution was ' 
the chief cause which prevented Marlowe from achieving ' 
a character instead of a caricature : but it is certain that 
while he had in this instance provided himself with the 

1 

^ Sec scvcial otlicrs ('some not very striking) in ^^aId^on*s edition of Ikn ! 
Jonson's Had Skif>herdy Appendix, p. 209 seqq ; among them the followiag 
speech of Baralus, to vhich J nix'd uot sappU the Shnkspeican parallel : 

* I leaned in Florence how to kiss my hand, ! 

Heave wp my shonldets when they call me dog, ! 

And duck ns low ns any barefoot friar.* | 

It may be aildctl that the passage in the ytw 0/ Malta, ^ 

bight is lliis? my Ix>dovico *5lainl * 

These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre,’ : 

doubtless suggested one in Henry VI, Port 111 , act ii. sc. 5 : and the beautiful ' 

‘But stay: what sUir shines yonder in the ea.st? 

The loadstar of my life, if Abigail/ dec., 
cannot have been far from Shaksjrcrc's memory when he wrote the still more 
beautiful passage in Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc> a. These tw'o similarities are 
pointed out by Dyce. 
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The Mas- 
sacre at 
Paris 

(1590 rirc.)' 


finest opportunity for drawing an original character, his 
genius proved unequal to persevering in the accomplish- 
ment of the task. 

Of the Massacre of Paris (of which only a .single early 
edition exists, in a corrupt condition and without date) it 
is unnecessary to say much ; for few will be found to differ 
from the judgment which, after making every allowance for 
the condition of the MS., pronounces this the very worst of 
Marlowe’s dramas. Its interest for us mainly consi.sts in the 
evidence which it furnishes as to what an English Protestant 
of the year 1 590 or thereabouts thought of the Ma.ssacre, its 
authors and abettors, and in general of the principal per- 
sonages of French and European politics — and as to what 
he thought it would be acceptable to an English popular 
c-.udicncc to hear about them. Historians are likely, if 
judging with sobriety and accuracy, to take a different 
view of Catharine dc’ Medici from that which Marlowe 
offers, as well as to display less sympathy for the fate of 
Henry III, who was perhaps the most miserable member 
of a miserable brood, but who, it must not be forgotten, 
[had been Elisabeth’s suitor (Marlowe accordingly makes 
him send his dying salutations to England’s Queen). 
Henry’s death, with which the tragedy closes, had only 
taken place in 1589, so that the event must have been 
very fresh in men’s remembrances. Carefully worked out, 
the subject as conceived by hlarlowc might h.avc been 
productive of a very powerful dramatic effect resembling 
that of an ./Eschylean trilogy; for it should be observed 
that it is rather the consequences of the Ma.ssacrc than 
the Massacre itself (which occupies the first act, and is 
therefore the starting-point, not the catastrophe, of the 
drama) which constitute the real .subject of the play. Its 
central figure is Guise, with the Queen-Mother in the back- 
ground ; and as Marlowe loved to paint black in black, he 
was not likely to forego the opportunity of presenting on 


' Webster, whose genius the subject well suited, appears to have composed a 
play on it called Tkt Gtiiat, or the Masahtr 0/ Frana. Collier, iii. Joi. A 
Dule 0/ Guia was entered on the Stationers’ books as by Henry Shirley ; and 
Lee produced a compound liastacri of Para in 1690. 
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the English stage a monster of the deepest hue. From 
the b^inning, where he procures from an ‘apothecary’ a 
pair of perfumed gloves with which to poison the old 
Queen of Navarre, down to his dying exclamation, 

* Vive la Mes^el perihh Hugu^ots! 

Thus Caesar did go forth, and thus he dies — 

there is no redeeming feature about the Guise ; and in one 
passage (‘ Religion ! 0 Diabole !' &c.) it is suggested that he 
is a hypocrite as well as a fanatic. But though there is 
considerable vigour in Guise’s speeches, Marlowe has not 
sought, as Shakspcrc did in his Richard III, to account 
psychologically for the unredeemed blackness of his hero. 

The succc.ssion of scenes is far too rapid and breathless 
to allow of any attempt to work out character in this or 
in any other of the figures of the play’. 

But the drama of Marlowe’s which seems to me entitled , Edward ii 
to the highest and least qualified tribute of praise is his (’=9o«re.). 
historical tragedy of Edward It is to be regarded as 
marking- a^dfsTTrict progress in the developement of a 
species of dramatic literature of which we noted, aji earlier 
step in Bale’s Kyngc Johan. Already_Eeele’s ' 

Chronicle History of Edward to be noticeJ^elow, which 
though not printed till 1593, had doubtless been acted 
several years previously, shows a considerable advance J 
towards the emancipation of the historical drama from 
being a mere reproduction of the chronicles on which it 
originally leant ; and whoever was the author of the two 
plays from which the Second and Third Part of Henry VI \ 
were elaborated (viz. the First Part of the Contention 
betwixt the two famous Houses of York and Lancaster, and 
The True Tragcdie of Richard Duke of Yorkc), and what- 
, .ever may be their relation to Marlowe’s Edward II, they , 
lexhibit a further advance towards the ultimate perfection 
bf the historical drama. That either Marlowe, in his Ed- 
ward II, borrowed a series of striking passages from these 

’ Tbc application of the tenn 'Piiiitans’to the French Protestants, which 
occurs more than once in this play, may be thought worthy of notice. 

* Of this play a separate edition has recently been published by an accom- 
plished and versatile Ceiman scholar. Dr. W. liVBguet (llambnig, 1B71). 
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plays, or that, as has hitherto been more usually supposed, 
they borrowed from Edward II, is beyond dispute. Ulrici 
has sought to insinuate the former alternative. The whole 
question ds to the authorship of these plays will be more 
appropriately touched upon in another place ; here it may 
suffice to observe that, while as little inclined as UlricUto 
regard Marlowe as the author of the two plays in question, 
I should be unwilling to believe him to have been the bor- 
rower of details. In some respects these plays undoubtedly 
exhibit an advance to which Marlowe as a historical 
dramatist has even in his Edward II failed to attain ; 
they possess characteristics — above all that of su.stained 
humour — to which in his known plays he always" re- 
mained a stranger ; while in pure tragic power Edward II 
infinitely surpasses them, j'^ut while Shakspere himself 
freely made use of passa^s in Marlowe, there is no 
instance with which I am acquainted in which Marlowe 
can be convicted of having borrowed from any other dra- 
matist. Greene’s famous charge against Shakspere has 
probably been misunderstood ; but the attempt is to my 
mind unwarrantable to turn the tables on Marlowe’^, 

The chronicle on which Marlowe based his play is Robert 
Fabyan’s Chronicle or Concordance of Iliitories, which was 


^ See Ulrici, p. 69 stqq. The passa^ in question which the two |)la3'> are 
usually thought to have taken from Mailovsc'b Edward J 7 , together with a 
' similar pauillcl passage in the Second Part of Henry K/, will he found in Dyce*s 
Immduetion, One of the most lemukahle of these had alieady been pointed 
out by Mr, llalliwell; see Shakep. Soe.\ Papers, vol. i pp 5-7. I inaj add 
thatso one will tail to be struck by the JesemUance of a famous passage in 
Romeo and , ' 

‘ Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately 
to this in Edward //.*— 

' Gallop apace, bright Thoebus, through the sky. 

And dusky night m rusty iron car,’ &c. 

(printed dusry by both Cunningham and Wagner), Of Shakspere's debt to 
Marlowe in passages of the Merchant of Venice 1 ,^ave already spoken ; and I 
' feel sure that -ihe Xurse in Romeo and JvUet has her original in Marlowe’s 
j Dido, The closing line of the last-named play falls on the ear like the last 
I line of Juliet's speech after drinking the potion. 
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written about 1485-90. It was the habit of this worthy 
chronicler, whose work has in general the stiffness and 
steadiness befitting the municipal office which he held, 
to insert at the division of the books of his work pro- 
logues and other pieces of verse’. One of these is the 
Complaint of Edward H (translated from a Latin poem, 
probably by William of Worcester), who, after the fashion 
of the personages fn Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes, followed 
afterwards by the authors of the Mirror for Magistrates, 
recites his own misfortunes. Other early poems on the 
same subject existed ; in one of them ^ the corruption of 
the law-courts is attacked as well as the morals of the 
clergy ; the Lord Chancellor of the time was Robert de 
Haldock, who plays a part in Marlowe's tragedy. The 
subject was therefore a familiar one to English literature, ' 
and could not have been more happily chosen Though | 
Marlowe’.s play is based upon Fabyan's Chronicle, in the 
la.st act the author has certainly availed himself of a dif- 
ferent source. And even in the earlier and larger part of 
the play, Marlowe by no means slavishly followed his 
authority ; he was not so uncoascious as has been thought 
of the necessity of finding dramatic motives, i.e. motives 
explaining incidents and acts by means of the Course of 
the drama itself. Thus the idea of the passage, act i. sc. 4, 
where, in order to oblige Queen Lsabel, Mortimer consents 

* Amonf; them sev«i pieces entitlcfl the n/ the It. Virgin, which -were | 
duly expunged on the republication of the work in 154a, The generally \ 
Prolc’.tant character of the changes in the post-Keformation edition ofj 
Fahvan aie hufhctcntly instructive ; he was made a Protestant in his grave ; for , 
the dislike of monastic institiUions at which be occasionally hints is not to be 
regarded as a sign of heretical tendencies* 

’ In St. I’etei’s College Library, Cambridge; and edited by the late 
Archdeacon Hardwick for the Percy Soetety^ (voU axviii). It may be legarded | 
as to some extent a precursor of tlic Vtshn of Pitrs Plmcman, 

* A passage in Peelc’s Order of the Garter, referring to’ Edward’s ‘ tragic cr>',* 
is po.ssib 1 y a reminiscence of Marlow'e. In the biief History of Edurnrd II by 
Lord Falkland (printnl in the Harleian MtsetUanyy vol. i), written in the reign 
of James 1 , but not printed till 1660 (apparently with the design of injuring the 
government), and containing some very judicious reflexions on Edward IPs 
downfall, I think 1 also recognise allusions to Marlowe's play, in Oaveston 
being spoken of as * the Ganymede of the king’s aflectiuns,'and in the image 
of the iallca cedar, applied to the favourite. 
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to bring about the return of his enemy Gaveston, seems to 
be Marlowe’s own invention; and thus Gaveston’s return 
and the foundation of the guilty passion on the part of the 
Queen towards Mortimer are simultaneously accounted for. 
Elsewhere compression is applied as successfully as in this 
instance an addition is made. 

The dramatic merits as well as the poetic beauties of 
Edward II are iHttemely great. The construction Is upon 
the whole very clear, infinitely superior e.£-. to that of 
Peek’s Edward /. The two divisions into which the reign 
of Edward II naturally falls, viz. the period of the ascend- 
ancy of Gaveston and that of the ascendancy of the Spen- 
sers, arc skilfully interwoven; and after the_ catastrophe of 
the fourth act (the victory of the King’s adversaries and 
his capture) the interest in what can no longer be regarded 
as uncertain, ^z. the ^timate fate of the King, is most 
^ powerfully sustainedv^The characters too arc mostly well 
drawn ; there is no ignobility about the King, whose pas- 
sionate love for his favourites is itself traced to a generous 
motive'; he is not without courage and spirit in the face 
of danger ; but his weakness is his doom. Misfortune 
utterly breaks him ; and never have the UrCwsiness of 
woe ’ (to use Charles Lamb's expression), and, after a last 
struggle between pride and necessity, the lingering expec- 
tation of a certain doom, been painted with more tragic 
power. The scene in act iv, where the King seeks refuge 
among the monks of Neath Abbey, is of singular pathos ; 
but it is perhaps even more remarkable how in the last 
scene of all the unutterable horror of the situation is de- 
picted without our sense of the loathsome being aroused ; 
and how pity and terror are mingled in a degree to which 
Shakspere himself only on occasion attains ^or th; ; com - 
bined power and delicacy of treatment, the murder of 
Edmrd n may be compared to the murder of Qesdemona 
in Othello ; for the fearful suspense in which the spectator 

’ '7.M. Why should you love him whom the world hates so? 

Edw. Because he loves me more than all the world.' 

* /The death-scene of Marlowe's King moves pity and terror beyond any 
'teoK, ancient or modem, with which I am acquainted.' Charles LmiA. 
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isjkcpt, I know no parallel except the Agamemnon of 
■/Esch^uSy but even here the effort is inferior, for in the 
English tragedy the spectator shares the suspense, and 
shares the certainty of its inevitable termination, with the 
|uffercr on the stage himself\^ On the other characters 
I will not dwell ; but they are not mere figures from the 
Chronicle. It may be worth while to note the skill with which 
the character of young E dward (afterwards King Edward 
III) is drawn, and how our gooci-will is preserved for him, 
even though his name Is put forward by his father’s cnemTes. 
Gaveston’s insolence is admirably reproduced ; he is a 
Frenchman, and has a touch of lightheartedness to the last, 
when he expresses his indifference as to the precise manner 
of his death ; 

*1 thank you all, my lords: then 7 perceive 
That heading’s one, and hanging is the othcr^ 

And death i* all k* 


The imperious haughtiness of Young Mortimer is equally 
well depicted ; in the character of the Queen alone I miss 
any indication of the transition from hefTaithful but de- 
spairing attachment to the King to a guilty love for 
Mortimery^The dignity of the tragedy is not marred by 
any comic scenes, — which is well, for humour is not Mar- 
lowe’s strong^oint ; but there is some vrit in the sketch of 
Baidock as an unscrupulous upstart, who fawns upon the 
great, and gains influence by means of his ability to find 
for everything reasons, or, as his interlocutor terms them, 
QuandoquidemsS^ ^ 

The play is written of course in blank verse, of a flowing 
as well as vigorous description ; but rhymes are not un- 
frequent. The author’s love of classical quotations finds 


• One is reminded, fw eonlra, of the femous anecdote of the nobleman who 
requested Geotj^ 111 to allow him to be banged in a gilt chain, the sovereign 
however replying that it should be done in 'the usual way.’ In the play of 
Sir John Oldcaitlt there is an Irishman who insists upon being hanged in the 
Irish way. I cannot but notice with astonishment Uliici's criticism on this 
speech of Gaveston’s as ' the answer of a condemned robber or murderer, but 
not of the favourite, however unworthy, of a king.’ Criticism and exegesis 
may, as Ulrici hints, he the weak point of English critics; a perception of 
humour is not always the strong point of thar betters. 
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vent on several occasions*; and the number of classica l 
allusions is extraordinary ; besides Leander and Qanyijjfide, 
who from di?ferent reasons were naturally in Marlowe’s 
mind, Circe, the Cyclops, Proteus, DanatS Helen, Atlas^ 
Pluto, Charon, an^Tlsi phon e, as well arCatiline and other 
historical parallels, are mentioned. 

In conclusion, I see no necessity for dwelling oj>rthe 
resemblance which has naturally been pointed out between 
this' tragedy and Shakspere’s Richard, JJ, except in so far 
as ’to suggest the narrown^s of the limits to which this 
rcs^blance reduces itself. Charles _^mb observes that 
thcSl^^‘ reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edivard 
furnished hints which Shakspere scarcely improved in his 
Richard //;Nfind I really do not know what is to be added 
^o this observation.^Tt will, however, be remembered that 
[while Marlowe’s play covers nearly the whole reign of 
tedward II, Shakspere treats of little more than the last 
[two years of Richard II. But though Shakspere is thus 
far more emancipated from the mere historical facts than 
Marlowe, he cannot be said in this instance to have drawn 
his characters with greater fulness and detail than his pre- 
decessor. On the other hand, Marlowe’s subject was in 
some respects the more promising ; for the favourites of 
Edward II, or at all events Pierce Gaveston, have a dis- 
tinct individuality, such as cannot be ascribed to Grcgn, 
Busby, and Bagot. Again, while Marlowe was under no 
I necessity of reconciling with other considerations the rebel- 
lious arrogance of Young Mortimer, Shakspere had to deal 
tenderly with his rebel-in-chTef and usurptT, Bolingbroke, 
as the progenitor of the Lancaster and 7'udor kingsr^hile 
therefore Shakspere’s play is more elaborate, — as e'.g. in 
the striking death-bed scene of 'John of Gaunt, — it can 
hardly be termed more effective than Marlowe’s ; while in 
the point as \b which the comparison has above all to 
be applied, vi^. the character and conduct of the two kings, 

^ The story of the ambiguous *I)dvardum occidere nolite timere bonum est * 
is apparently historical, or at least taken from a contemporary account by 
Thomas de la Moor, who was as eye-witness of Edward ll*s resignation. See 
Fauli, QueUthti von to], iv. p. 303. 
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it is difficult to decide which of the two dramatists has the 
advantage.' Shaksperc’s Rjchard is certainly, if the ex- 
pression be permissible, more of a piece than Marlowe’s 
Edward, — more consistently a man prone to reflexion and 
meditation, and without the capacity of action. But then 
Shakspcre’s object was more directly to trace Richard’s 
fall to his errors as a cause justifying it ; Marlowe’s to 
exhibit in the fate of his Edward a calamity which tragi- 
cally redeemed his earlier errors. In the closing scenes, 
accordingly, while Marlowe certainly never reaches Shak- 
sperc’s grandeur and wealth of language and thought, he 
moves pity and terror far more strongly; and the death 
which is a climax in Marlowe, is, t<^ speak comparatively, 
perfunctorily absolved in Shakspcrc. 

In the tragedy of of Cartkage (printed 1594) 

Marlowe was assisted, or his unfinished work was com- (p,. 
plcted, by his former adversary Thomas Nash. Yet the 
play shows no signs of incompleteness, and few of uneven- 
ness. It is a vcr>’ beautiful version of the oft-told tale' of 
Dido’s love for jEneas, following Vergil with great fidelity, 
even .so far as to quote, in salient passages, his Latin 
lines. But so infinite is a theme which like this gives an 
opportunity for the delineation of powerful emotions, that 
Marlowe, or Marlowe and his a.ssociate, have produced a 
dramatic poem which few will read w'ithout sympathetic 
interest. So far as the relations between the characters 
are concerned, the construction is neat and firm. Anna 
loves larbas ; larbas loves Dido ; Dido loves ./Eneas ; 
/Eneas loves gloiy, or, it would be more correct to say. 
his duty to his destiny better than Dido. The intervention 
of the gods is very successfully, and, so to speak, naturally, 
managed; Juno and Venus only interfere at critical mo- 
ments ; at the beginning is a sensuous but finely-written 
scene accounting for Juno’s jealousy of Jupiter, near the 
clo.se Hermes appears as the dcus ex machind to cut the 

‘ Besides an unpiinted Didone by Leo X's nephew Alessandro de’ Paul there 
were two early Italian tragedies on the subject, by G. Cinthio ^Klein, t, 3J0) 
and by L. Dolce (16. p. 399 trgy.). Jodclle’s French Dtdm se saerifiant was 
written by 1558 (Ebert, «.s. p. 113). The best-known later Dido is Meta- 
stasio’s. 
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knot of a difficulty which admits of no solution. The 
comic character of the nurse, touched, like her betters, 
by the dart of Cupid, whom she has unconsciously 
been tending under the shape of Ascanius, irresistibly re- 
calls Shakspcre’s more elaborate developement of the same 
kind of figure; and there are one or two other passages 
which remind us of Shakspere*. It is impossible to deter- 
mine how much of this tragedy is Marlowe’s, but I think 
in all probability very much. The vein of tenderness, 
though undoubtedly of a sensuous cast, which runs through 
the plaj (see in particular the moving scene in the cave), 
is that of the poet of Hero and Leandcr ; and as Dido is 
after all, like all Marlowe’s plays, only the work of a 
beginner, it is difficult to say at what degree of perfection 
this gifted poet might not have arrived in this direction, 
as well as in that which he more especially followed in the 
majority of his dramas. 

Marlowe is likewise stated * to have ‘ had a hand ’ in the 
Alarum for London, or Seige of Antiverp, the editor of 
which play considers that Shakspere may have given some 
general superintendence to its composition, which he be- 
lieves to have been the work of Marston’. To Marlowe 
has also been ascribed the autliorship of the old Taming of 
a Shrao, remodelled by Shakspere. In this there are pas- 
sages which seem plagiarisms from Marlowe ; but its comic 
humour is foreign to the general bent of his genius. He 
has also been supposed (on the strength of one or two 
coincident passages, and a reference in the Prologue to 


‘ So Dido's enumeration of her rejected buitora (cf. Portia’s in the Merchiml 
of ytniei), act iii. sc. 3. These enumerations seem to have been popular ; 
perhaps it was usual to apply them to Queen Elisabeth and her rejected buitors; 
and the parallel of Dido would be particularly appropiiate to the Virgin 
Queen. The actor in Hanltt of course qnotee his speech about the rugged 
Pyrrhus and Hecuba, not from Marlowe, but from some unknown play. The 
popularity of the story of Troy in literary circles ib thub doubly attested, 
though probably Marlowe’s play, like that from which the actor in Hamlet 
quotes, would not have ‘pleased the million,' and have been ’caviare to the 
general.* 

’ By a MS. annotator in Mr. Collier's copy. 

• See R. Simpson’s edition of this play, forming No. I of a projected series 
entitled Tkt School <f Shahsftrt, 
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Tamburlaine) to have written the Troublesome Raigne of 
Kittg John, in two Parts, which Shakspere remodelled in 
his King John. Locrine and Titus Andronicus have been 
likewise ascribed to him. All these suppositions may be 
dismissed ; while the question as to the Contention and the 
True Tragedie, already adverted to above, will be briefly 
discussed below. 

Lastly, the play of Lust's Dominion, formerly ascribed 
to Marlowe, was certainly not his. Of this fact there is 
sufficient proof in the circumstance, that the King Philip 
who dies in act i. is Philip II of Spain, and that the death 
of this monarch took place five years after Marlowe’s own 

Having dwelt at the utmost length which I could permit 
myself upon the several plays attributable without doubt 
to Marlowe, I must be brief in my concluding remarks on 
his position as a dramatist. His services to our dramatic 
literature are two-fol^. As the author who grst introduced 
blank verse to the popular stage he rendered to our 3rama 
a service which it’would be difficult to over-estimate. No 
innovation could have done more to preserve it from the 
danger of artificiality of form, which so readily leads to 
artificiality of matter, to which the drama is at all times 
peculiarly exposed. It is obvious that on the stage no 
form of rhymed verse can, except in Isolated lyrical passages, 
prevail except the rhymed couplet; and it is the couplet in 
particular which leads to an antitlictical arrangement of 
thoughts, which is of its essence a constant application 
of rhetorical practice. Thus rhymed couplets, while their 
use in special ca.ses (such as the close of a speech or even 
any other peculiarly emphatic passage) will always commend 
itself, cannot without great danger both to the continuity 
and the naturalness of dramatic movement be emploj’cd as 
the ordinary form of dramatic verse. It is not too much to 


Marlowe's 
serrices to 
dramatic 
Ijteritipe. 


His intro- 
ducttmi of 
blank verse 
onthepopo- 
lar stage. 


* See the Note m Dodsley*s Old Wtyis, vol. ii p. 311. Several passages in 
the play are there shown to be founded on a tract descriptive of Philip IPs death 
published m London in 1599. Collier, fit 96. thinks this play >^as identical 
with TV Spanisk Moor*i Tragedy^ for which pa)’ments were made in February, 
1599-1600, to Dckker, Houghton, and Daye. Cf. Dekkei's Dramade Worh, 
vol. i, THtrQductioHt p. xii, Nott, 
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say that their use in the French drama has contributed to 
mould the character of a whole developement, which con- 
tinues to this day, of French dramatic literature, while their 
abandonment by the English popular stage had an equally 
decisive effect upon our own. In substituting blank verse, 
Marlowe at first thought it necessary to compensate by 
rhetorical efforts of another kind for the loss of immediate 
effect entailed by the change ; but already in his later plays 
it is perceptible how unnecessary he had come to feel the 
substitution of rant for antithesis ; and as the metre easily 
adapted itself to his hand, he recognised in practice its 
supreme merit of flexibility; so that whereas his earlier 
blank verse is monotonous, his later is varied in rhythm and 
cadence. ’The English drama never returned to rhyme, 
except in a phase of its history which is to be regarded 
as a conscious aberration from its national course ; and it 
soon relinquished an endeavour forced upon it by the 
influence of foreign examples, finally renounced on this 
head by the most eminent of their English followers’^ 
Altogether, it may well be doubted whether any literary 
innovation has ever been so rapidly and so permanently 
successful as this, in which the critically important step is 
associated with the name of Marlowe. 

His second service to the progress of our dramatic 
literature, though not perhaps admitting of so precise a 
statement, is even more important than the other. The 
genius of Marlowe, as it displays itself in the few works 
which have come down to us from the brief career which 
he ran as a dramatic author, is far from satisfying all the 
demands of his art. In construction, though by no means 

‘ See below the remarks on Dryden’s views and practice in this matter. 
Though I will not subscribe to the remark of the French critic quoted above 
(p. no) from Mrs. Montagu, I confess that the ability displayed by good 
French actors in giving a continuity to their declamation of rhymed couplets 
without obscuring their metrical character has* always struck me as a victory — 
not over nature, but over artificial obstacles of a prim& facU insuperable 
kintU Meanwhile, there are few English actors of the present day, and 
perhaps there is only one actress, who can declaim blaak verse as if it were 
verse at all. The whole subject of Marlowe’s versification has been 
exhaustively treated by Mr. CoUier, in a most admirable passage of bis 
fl.o/fl.P. 
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unskilful and at times eminently successful, he is care]:£ss ; 
and it is only rarely that he applies himself to the devclope- 
ment of character. It is not just to say of the author of 
Edward II that he never represents any dramatic conflicts 
except those between human impatience of all control and of 
all limits, and the control and the limits which the conditions 
of human life impose ; it is not just to deny that he can 
move the springs of pity as well as of terror, and depict 
other passions besides those of ambition and defiant sclf- 
exu ltatio n. But during his brief poetic career he had not 
learnt the art of mingling, except veiy incidentally, the 
operation of other human motives of action with those upon 
which his ardent' spirit more especially dwelt ; and of the 
• divine gift of humour, which lies so close to that of pathos, 
he at the most exhibits occasional signs./xhe clement in 
which as a poet he lived was passion ; and it was he and 
no other who first inspired with true poetic passion the 
form of literature to which his chief efforts were con- 
secrated. After Marlowe had written, it was impossible 
for our dramatists to return to the cold horrors or tame 
declamation of the earlier tragic draftta; the Spanish 
Tragedy and Gorboduc had alike been left behind. ‘ His 
raptures were all ayre and fire ; ’ and it is this gift of ’ 
pa.ssion which, together with his services to the outward 
form of the English drama, makes Marlowe worthy to be 
called not a predecessor, but the earliest in the immortal 
company, of our great dramatists. 

George Feele’ was, it is said, a native of Devonshire, and George 
was probably borne about 1552 or 1553. He was educated 
at Oxford, where he may have composed the commonplace «'"•)• 
Tak of Troy with which he afterwards sought the patron- 
age of Lord Burghlcy. In any case he was, like Marlowe, Hii life, 
well read in classical poetry, to the phrases and subjects of 
which he makes constant reference, though tlie lov&of it 
had not entered so deeply into his spirit as into that of 

‘ 7^ Dtama^e Worts tg Gtorgt Ptdt, with Life, by A. Dyce. Second 
edition. 3 vols., The Dratmtie and Poetical Worts tp R. Greene and 

0 . Peels, by the some editor. 1861. 
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Marlowe. His quotations too from Latin authors, though 
frequent, are not so frequent as those of his brother-poet. 
But he made the most of his Oxford career in after-life, 
and the ‘ Master of Arts ’ is duly appended to his name at 
the dose of many of his works. From Oxford he would 
seem, without any interval of importance, to have betaken 
himself to London, and to have commenced his career as 
an author. That the life which he led was one of sore 
straits on the one hand, and frequent excess on the other, 
can hardly be doubted ; to the former he bears testimony 
himself in the touching lines in his well-known poem of the 
Order of tiu Garter (1593) : 

*I laid me doKH, laden with many cares, 

My bed-fellows almost these twenty years’ — 

as well as giving proof of it by the application for pecu- 
niary aid to Ivord Rurghley, already mentioned. His love of 
jovial comp.any and pleasure, on the other hand,! is alluded 
to by Dekker in his tract of a Knight's Conjtt^ftg, where 
Marlowe, Grcenc^and l*cclc have ‘got under the shadow of 
a large vynej’ Greene thought fit in his Groatsworth of 
Wit to include Peele among those needing a warning to 
mend their ways ; and indeed he seems to have attained to 
a kind of proverbial notoriety as a loo.se liver. So much 
perhaps it is fair to gather from the fact that one ^if the 
foulest pamphlets of the age, a collection of coarse prdjptical 
jokes leavened by an extremely small amount of wit, attaches 
its ribald anecdotes to his name'. That he is innocent 
of most or all of these ‘jests’ it is however only right to 
assume. Whether Peele was an actor as well as an author 
cannot be accurately determined ; it would however seem 
that he never trod the public boards, though his services 
as a manager of plays were frequently required, at Oxford 
and elsewhere ; and though he was certainly confident of 
his histrionic abilities*. In 1598 he is spoken of as dead. 

' It Jiis been edited for the Percy Society. Tlic hero of the comedy of 
the Puritan, or iht Widoiv of Watiing Sireel, in which one of ‘ Peele’s jests ’ is 
dramatised, is George Fyeboard, i. e. George Peele, ‘peel signifying a board 
with a long handle, with which bakers put things in and out of the oven.’ 
Dyee. Cf. a passage in Barlholomevi Fair, act iii. s'c. 1. 

* See Collier's Memmrt of E. AUeyn (Shahp. Soe. PaU,, 1841), p. ii. 
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The first work of any importance published by Peele 
appears to have been the Arraignment of Paris, repre- 
sented at Court before Queen Elisabeth by the children of 
the Chapel Royal in 1584, and printed anonymously in the 
same year. It obtained for Peele from Nash the title of 
primus verborum artifex'. It is in many respects a re- 
markable work, and, though the earliest, by no means the 
least pleasing of its author’s dramas. A regular drama it 
is in no sense, being rather something between a pageant 
and a masque. The idea of the piece is, so far as I am 
aware, original, and conceived with some ingenuity, so as to 
turn a familiar episode of mythology into an elaborate 
compliment to the Queen. After in the earlier part of the 
play we have gone through the well-known story of Paris 
and CEnonc and the judgment of Paris between the con- 
tending goddesses, the novel element begins with the 
arraignment of Paris before Zeus and the tribunal of 
Olympus for having adjudged the apple of Ate to Venus. 
On the ground that the act was committed in the vicinity 
of a place .sacred to Diana, the final judgment is committed 
to her hands ; and she solves the difficulty by awarding the 
apple to none of the rivals, but to a gracious nymph ‘ whose 
name Eliza is’ (whom Pallas with appropriate readiness of 
wit recognises to be the same as she ‘whom some Zabeta 
call ’). The pas.sagc in which Diana celebrates, and the 
other godde.sscs echo, the praises of the Queen, should be 
read both as representing the ne plus ultra of Elisabethan 
flattery (addressed to her before her face'., and because it 
shows Peele at his best in the matter of form, smoothness 
of versification being by no means an invariable charac- 
teristic of his®. It should be added that among Peele’s 
plays only this and its immediate successor arc in rhyme 
(with the exception of the above and one or two other 
passages^, and that it presents a great variety of metres, some 
of the lyrical passages in particular possessing great merit. 
Malone thought that in the episode between Colin and the 

‘ Collier, iii. 191. 

* Collier, iii. 304, however, de^bes Peele’s blitnk verse as * cxhibitiDg much 
smoothness, but with a degree of someiicbs io the ibythm which iatigues the ear.'* 
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cruel shepherdess Peele referred to Spenser and the Rosa- 
lind whose identity has so much puzzled commentators, 
and supposed Spenser to have revenged himself by stig- 
matising the envy of Peele as ‘ Palin ' in his Cohn Clout; 
but this is doubted by Todd. I mention the circumstance, 
as there seem to be in Peele’s works not unfrequent 
reminiscences of Spenser, though he makes no reference — 
at least of a direct kind — to him in his graceful enumeration 
of poets in the Order of the Garter^. 

About the same time as the Arraignmsnt of Paris Peele 
seems to have written his play of Sir Clyomon and Sir 
ClatnydtS, his authorship of which is a late discovery of 
Dycc’s. The discovery would however, I think, have well 
been spared by Peek’s fame. This uninteresting play is based 
on some unknown romance — one of those queer tales of 
chivalry in which ancient and mediaeval times arc jumbled 
together ; the two heroes of the play, the sons respectively 
of the King of Denmark and the King of Suabia, meet 
at the court of Alexander the Great. The play, however, 
possesses some literary interest in the history of the drama, 
— firstly as being written in rhyme, the metre being that 
tedious jog-trot termed the common metre, the long vitality 
of which has always been to me a difficult though not an 
unaccountable phenomenon. The other point is more 
curious. The comic character of the play, Subtle Shift, is 
no other than the Vice ; and for an cxanqilc of the transi- 
tion from the Vice of the old moralities to such characters 
as the Shaksperean fools, no more instructive study could 
be found than this personage, unsavoury as his talk is from 
the moment when he first tumbles on the stage, as out of 
a ditch, and then runs off to look for one of his legs, which 
he fancies he has left behind him with its boot. This is, 
so far as I know, the earliest play in which a lady appears 
in the guise of a page ; and there is a certain resemblance 

* See e.g. the passage in David and Deihsabe noted by Collier, iii. soa. The 
name of the cowardly knight Brian San.fi>y in So- Clyomon and Sir Clamyda 
must also be from Spenser. In the Pageani borni h^ore Wadstont Dud the 
figure of Magnanimity holds a place of honour, as in the Faery Queen this 
is the virtue of virtues. — Spenser may be tacitly included in the reference 
to the ‘ feres ' of Hobbinol (Gabriel Harvey) in the Order of the Garter, 
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between the pathetic situation of Neronis and that of 
Viola *. 

With Peek’s multifarious efforts in other fields of poetry 
we have no concern here ; but two pageants which he wrote 
for Lord Mayor’s Days may be mentioned as having come 
down to us, bearing respectively the dates of 1585 and 
1 591. Of these the earlier ( The Device of the Pageant borne 
before Woolstotic Dixi ; Sir Wolston Dixie was the Lord 
Mayor’s name) is in praise of ‘ lovely London,’ who appears 
as ‘New Troy;’ while the Descensjts Astraeae, written for 
the mayoralty of William Web (of whose name the most is 
made in the device of the show), though also containing a 
very beautiful passage in honour of London, takes a bolder 
flight and celebrates the triumph of ‘Astraea’ over her 
enemies Pcele had at an earlier date been employed to 
arrange a pageant for the contemplated meeting between 
Elisabeth and Mary Queen of Scots ; and he may very 
likely have directed the shows which he celebrates in his 
poem of Polyhymnia. j 

To return however to his dramatic works proper. The ' 
often-quoted Groahv'orth of Wit shows that he was known 
as a dramatist in 1592 ; and to the year 1593 belongs one j 
of the most remarkable of his dramas, for the full title of j 
which he may not be responsible, though I may quote it 
as showing at once subject and treatment of the play in 
question. This is the Famous Chronicle of Edward /, sir- 
named Edvoard Longshanks, with his rcturnr from the holy 
land. Also the life of Llencllen rcbcll in Wales. Lastly the 
sinking of Quecne Elinor, who sunck at Charing-crosse, and 
rose againc at Potters-hith, now named Queenhith. This 
work occupies a very noteworthy position in the progress 
of English tragedy ; for it marks the transition from the 
Chronicle Histories, of which we met with an example in 
Bale's Kynge Johan, where elements of the morality are 
still present, to the Histories of Sliakspcre. It accordingly 
corresponds to Marlowe's Edward II, but is ruder in 

' .See the lines ■ How can that tree but wither’d be,’ See. 

‘ Astraea is of course Queen Elisabeth. Compare Sir J. Davies' Hymns ef 
Astrata. 
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construction and vastly inferior in general execution. 
Indeed, it is little more than a series of scenes or episodes, 
derived mainly from Holinshed, and strung together 
without eiliier care or art. The whole story about Queen 
Eleanor’s wickedness, which is, to put it plainly, a mali- 
cious lie of the blackest description, seems to have no 
other source than a doggrel ballad ascribed to the reign of 
Mary *. If so, it was doubtless the hatred of the Spaniards 
and of everything Spanish provoked by the events of 
that reign which gave rise to this detestable invention, and 
which made Peele, who was no tender-tongued patriot “s 
inclined to incorporate it into his play. Poetical merits the 
play possesses few, except in its fiist, which has been justly 
recognised as its finest, portion. The return of King Edward 
from the Holy Land is a striking incident strikingly repre- 
sented ; but there is no sequence worthy of the opening, as 
in the Agamemnon of vEschylus. There is a large admixture 
of prose in this piece, especially in the Welsh scenes, which 
are insufferably tedious and trivial. Altogether, this play 
has a typical significance, but little intrinsic value. 

The Battle of Alcasar, published in 1594, had been acted 
as early as 1591 ; and there can be little doubt that it is 
by Peele, though it was printed anonymously, as it is 
full of his favourite phraseology. If w'e arc led to compare 
Edward I with Edward II, the Battle of Alcazar naturally 
suggests a comparison with Tamburlainc, which it resem- 
bles in the extravagance of expression — indeed the rant — 
with which it abounds’. The most curious point about 
this play is its subject, which had apparently already been 
brought on the stage in a previous play’. Englishmen 


‘ Quoted by Dyce. 

• See his spirited FareutU (to the members of the ill-fated expedition of 
Xonis and Drake in 1589). 

• The Battlt of Alcazar is Quoted, by -way of lidicule of Us ranting style, 
in Ben Jonson's Poelatitr, act iii. sc. i. 

• So Dyce supposes from the lines in Uie Fam/dl ; 

' Bid theatres and proud tragedians, 

Bid Mahomet 

. . Tom SlvMy, and the rest 

Adieu.’ 

Another play on the subject was printed in 1605, but probably acted earlier. 
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would hardly have taken a very warm interest in a tattle 
fought to determine the possession of an African throne, 
had it not been for the part played in the event by a 
countryman of their own, whose strange character and 
adventures made him the subject of much contemporary 
curiosity'. Thomas Stukelcy was in a sense the tepre* 
sentative of some of the tendencies of his age; but 
they were the most extravagant of their kind, and were 
in his case exaggerated into something like madness. 

Feele, if as is supposed a Devonshire man, may have 
been specially interested in the life and death of Uiis ad- 
venturer, who began his career as a cadet of an ancient 
family near Ilfracombe, and ended it by dying on the 
battlc-hcld of Alcazar, in the company of three kings. 

The events of his career are set forth in the play, and the 
moral which it is made to preach is obvious enough, while 
the praises of Queen Elisabeth and of loyalty are easily 
introduced. A Presenter speaks a by no means unneces- 
sary prologue to each act, and a scries of dumb-shows 
further elucidates the course of events. There is vigour 
enough smd to spare in the battle-scenes ; and the hero’s 
dying speech, though not quite true to its promise, 

‘Short be my tale, because my life is short' — 

and giving in fact a final summary of his career, is not 
without a touch of pathos. But we are still in the infancy 
of the drama, and there is no attempt to seize the oppor- 
tunity of drawing an ori^nal character instead of accumu- ^ 
lating a mass of striking incidents. 

The Old Wivci Tale, printed 1595, acted perhaps some 
years earlier, might be passed by with a brief commen- (before 
dation of the homely humour of its ‘exordium, and silent ' 59 S)- 
wonder at the labyrinthine intricacy of its main scenes, 
were it not for tire fact of its connexion in subject with 
one of the noblest and loftiest productions of our poetic 
literature. There can be no doubt that Milton’s Comtts 
owes the suggestion of its central situation to this odd 
farrago. A brief examination of Peele’s farce, or interlude 

‘ He is mentioned in Onn's Ttt Qaojtu (pnoted 1(14) as a type of martial 
apitit end liberality. 
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— for it is difficult to decide what name to assign to it — 
places this beyond doubt; and Todd has further illus- 
trated Milton’s acquaintance with Pcele’s works by a refer- 
ence to the same play, as well as to Edward /, in another 
work of the same author’. The Old Wives’ Tale begins 
with the entrance upon the scene of three merry com- 
panions, Antick, Frolick, and Fantastick, who have in their 
wanderings in the woods lost their way, without at the 
same time losing their good spirits. They arc conducted 
by an old man (who appears with a ‘ lanthorn and candle,’ 
and announces himself as ‘ Clunch the Smith ’) to his hut, 
where they are made welcome by the good-wife. She sends 
one of them to bed with her husband, and undertakes to 
entertain the two others with a meriy winter’s talc ‘ to drive 
away the time trimly’.’ The whole of this introduction is 
written with much natural freshness and humour, as indeed 
is the beginning of the old wife’s tale, which, like the begin- 
nings of many other narratives, is neither very clear nor very 
concise. By the time the old woman has involved herself 
and her hearers in a maze between what she remembers and 
what she forgets, her story is intcrru])tcd by the appearance 
of ‘ some that come to tell her tale for her.’ In other 
words, from this point the ‘talc’ is no longer told but acted, 
the two Brothers, Sacrapant the conjuror (the son of the 
witch Meroe), Delia the enchanted lady, and a variety of 
other personages appearing in a swift and not always very 
perspicuously connected succession of scenes. A variety of 
comic characters is also introduced, among them Iluanc- 
bango, who quotes Gabriel Harvey and ridicules his hexa- 
meters’ ; and the hero who makes an end of SacraiJant is 
Jack, the namesake and rival of the immortal Giant-Killer. 

^ Animadwrsions upon the Remon^^nts’ De/euee against Smeeiymnus. 

* Cf. Lyly'b Sapho and Phao, act ii. sc. i. 

* ‘Phylyda, phyleiydos, pamphylyiU, florydo, flortos, 

!Dub dub a dub, bounce quoth the guns, with a sulphurous huff snuff,' &c. 
One of the lines is actually taken from Harvey's Eneomiitm Lauri, where it 
occurs as the second in the following exquisite couplet : 

* Faine wod I crave, might I so presume, some funber acquaintance. 

0 that I might? but I may not: woe to my destinie Ihere&re.' 

As to Harvey's quarrel with Greene vide infra. 
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Now, that Sacrapant, Delia, her Brothers, and Jack became 
in Milton’s hands Comus, the Lady, her Brothers, and the 
Attendant Spirit, is open to no doubt, whatever further 
suggestions the author of Comus may have derived from 
Italian and other sources. Of the difference between the 
play of Pcclc and the poem of Milton it will suffice 
to say here, that it is the difference between a farcical 
extravaganza, not devoid of occa^onal touches of a true 
poetic fancy, and one of the loftiest, most sustained, 
and most refined of moral allegories in our own or any 
other literature. But as Milton was beyond doubt a reader 
of rcele, I cannot think that the expression, ‘ coincidences as 
regards the plan, the characters, and the imagery,' used by 
Mr. Masson' in discussing the origin of Comus, adequately 
represents the relation between Milton’s sublime poem and 
Pcclc’s fanciful creation. 

The Old Wives’ Talc seems to have been the last of 
Peck’s plays published in his lifetime, though the date of 
his death is not known. It must however, according to 
the evidence of Mercs, have taken place before or in the I 
year 1 598 ; so that the last work of this author which calls 
for notice, viz. David and luthsabe, which was not printed 
till 1599, appeared after his death. Ilis play of the Turkish 
lilaluuncl and Hirev the Fair Greek, which seems to be 
referred to in his Farewell to Norris and Drake and their 
companions (1589), is lo.st''. I entirely subscribe to Dycc's^ 
opinion, that David and Bethsabe is to be regarded as ' 
rccle’s ma.sterpiece. It is indeed the solitary work of 
Pecle w'hich can be said to rival the best dramatic works 
of Marlowe, though its characteristics arc of a different 
kind from theirs. In construction, this play, as is 
indicated by its title, ' The Love of King David and Fair 
Bethsabe. With the Tragcdie of Ahsalon' resembles Ed- 
ward /. It is in fact comimsed in the manner of a 
chronicle history, though the chronicle of course in this 
instance is the text of Holy Writ. Collier conjectures that 

' "Life 0^ Jlftirtn, i. 5S6, 

* It WAS poshibly only an adaptation of an earlier play, the History tf a (rmt 
Afarf. See Collier, liL 3<S. 
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as the protests against the immoral tendencies of the drama 
had been renewed about the time of the publication of this 
tragedy, this and other plays on scriptural subjects may 
have been intentionally brought before the public at this 
critical season. (We are reminded of Racine’s endeavour 
to meet by his biblical dramas the religious tendencies to 
which Lewis XIV in his latter days had been awakened 
under the pious influence of his guide, philosopher, and 
mistress.) It must be allowed that Peele has treated a 
subject in many respects difficult and delicate with indis- 
putable dignity and propriety, and that (except to Puritan 
ears) there is nothing that is really offensive in this play. 
Peele’s was not a sensuous genius in his writings ; and the 
earlier part of the play shows an unmistakcablc sincerity of 
moral feeling. Of an endeavour harmoniously to dcvclopc 
character, on the other hand, there is not much evidence ; 
and a great error of dramatic feeling is committed by the 
introduction of the scene in which David makes Urias 
drunk. The resemblance between this and a well-known 
episode in OtJiello will not fail to strike the reader ; nor 
can it be said with justice that the situation is at all 
coarsely treated by Pede ; but the situation is in itself a 
mistake ; for Urias is a character for whom the sympathies 
of the audience have been engaged, and who should accord- 
ingly be in no wise subjected to degradation. 

In form this is the most advanced of Pecle’s plays, while 
in construction there are still elements which remind us of 
the earlier drama, such as the chorus introducing the 
several acts. The blank-verse, though it may labour under 
the defect of a rather monotonous cadence, — the caesura 
being very generally at the same point in the line,— is upon 
I the whole to be described as fluent and agreeable, and occa- 
sionally, as in the striking chorus introducing the powerful 
simile of the raven rises to great beauty of expression. 

Peele, as is shown by the great variety of non-dramatic 
pieces of which he was the author, was willing to turn his 
hand to any literary labour; and doubtless he dissipated 
much of his creative energy by constant production. I have 
J ‘ 0 proud itvoU of a presumptuous moo,’ &G. 
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not however scrupled to dwell upon his dramatic efforts 
at comparative length ; for it is obviously rather with a 
career such as Peek’s, prolonged to the period of ripe 
manhood, than with a life such as Marlowe’s, nipped in 
the bud of its literary promise, that we should compare 
the poetic developement of the greatest of all the Elisa- 
bethan dramatists. When every allowance has been made 
for the position which Peck chronologically occupies (and 
yet it should be remembered that he was probably bom 
only eleven years before Shakspere), as well as for the 
literary training of which he could avail himself (yet he 
was, and was well aware that he was, a Master of Arts of 
a University), it must be confessed that the difference 
between this the most productive of Shakspere’s dramatic 
predecessors and Shakspere himself, merely from the point 
of view of dramatic art, is enormous, and will be more 
startling to those who compare the productions of the two 
as a whole, than to those who content themselves with 
placing passages or fragments of the one in juxtaposition 
with the works of the other. I am inclined to think that 
the merits of Peck have been overrated, and that the 
degree to which he remained unemancipated from the con- 
dition in which he found English dramatic art has been 
underestimated. His verse, notwithstanding the praises 
which have been bestowed upon it, seems to me in general 
more rugged and irregular than that of Marlowe, though 
his gifts of versification were unusual ; his power of con- 
struction was never very arduously exerted ; and he cer- 
tainly never gave much time or attention to the careful 
delineation of character. Even so, however, the vivacitj’ 
of his fancy, the variety of his imagery, and the general 
versatility of his genius, entitle him to honourable notice 
among our Elisabethan poets ; but in his case we have 
not, as in that of Marlowe, to speculate on the possibilities 
into which the promise of his earlier efforts might have 
developed ; and though he is one of the most noteworthy 
among Shakspere’s predecessors. Peek certainly neither is, 
nor ever could have become, one of his peers from any 
one point of view or under any one aspect. 
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Robert Greene ' was born at Norwich, about 1550 or 
1560; at all events he did not take his degree of B.A. 
(at St John’s College, Cambridge) till 1578. In 1583 he 
proceeded M.A. from Clare Hall, and was in 1588 in- 
corporated at Oxford, so that on some of his title-pages he 
calls himself ‘utriusque Academiae in Artibus M agister.’ 
Before this time he had visited Italy, Spain, and other parts 
of the continent. It is not certain whether he ever took 
holy orders, unless he was the Robert Greene who in 1576 
was one. of the Queen’s Chaplains and was presented to 
the rectory of Walking^on in Yorkshire; according to 
another account he was Vicar of Tollcsbury, Essex, for a 
year only. He also seems at one time of his life to have 
intended to pursue the medical profession. His pamphlets 
Never too Late and A Groatsworth of IVit are both 
believed to contain autobiographical fragments in what has 
reference to the characters of Francesco and Roberto re- 
spectively. According to this evidence, Greene won his 
wfe with difficulty, and was then unfaithful to her ; and 
it was apparently after thus unanchoring himself from his 
home that he became a Londoner and lived by his pen. 
The date of his earliest publication was 1584; but of his 
dramatic works, of which five have come down to posterity, 
none was published till after his death, which took place 
in 1592. He seems occasionally to have appeared on the 
stage as an actor”. 

Greene’s celebrity was derived at least as much from 
his prose writings as from his dramas. Thirty-five prose 
tracts are ascribed to him’. He too may be regarded as 
a follower of Lyly ; but it is unnecessary to recall any of 
his compositions of this class, except Pandosto, or t/ie 
Triumph of Time (1588), called in some later editions 


• The Dramalk Worh tj Robirl Grunt. With iome account of the Author, 
and Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Djcc. a vols., 1831. The Dranuiiic and 
PcUieal Works of R. Grant and G. Peek, <be„ hy the Rev. A. Dyce; 1861. 

' The John Green who was famous in clowns' parts and who gave his name 
to the play of Ortm't Tu Quopit, in which he acted the pait of Bubble, was of 
course a diSeient petson. A poet of the name of Thomas Greene, author of 
A Poets Vision and a Praia' t Qlorie (1603), is likewise to be distinguished from 
the dramatist. 

* See the list in Dyce. 
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Dorastus and Fawnia, — the novel on which Shakspere 
founded his Winter's Tale. It contains the entire plot of 
Shakspcre’s comedy, though some of the subordinate cha- 
racters in the latter are Shakspcrc’s additions (Antigonus, 

Paulina, Autolycus, and the Young Shepherd). It is 
written in the euphuistic manner, but not, so far as I have 
observed, very markedly so 

Greene’s death overtook him — in the year 1592 — in the 
midst of dc'gradation and misery, and this too at a time 
when he was still young, for we must not too literally 
interpret his declaration in his Farewell to Folly (1591), that 
many years had bitten him with experience and that age 
was growing on*. He had however lived long enough to 
repent of his dramatic profession, without overcoming its 
jealousies. He left to his friends, for publication after his A Grogts- 
dcath, a record of his conversion in the form of a pamphlet 
entitled A GroatswoHh of Wit houglii with a Million of 
Repentance, in which he addresses friendly warnings to his 
associates Lodge, Pcele, and Marlowe, and bitterly sneers at 
Shakspere as a vainglorious playwright and an unscrupulous 
plagiarist. The pamphlet was published in 1592 after 
Greene’s death by Chettlc (who in the same year himself 
vindicated Shakspere from the aspersions which he had thus 
helped to cast upon him), and long continued notorious". 

A more touching memorial of his sins and sorrow than 
this venomous confession was the repentant letter addressed 
by Greene to his forsaken wife, which was afterwards 
appended to the Groatswortli of Wit. After his death, 
his memory was bitterly assailed by Gabriel Harvey, with 
w'hom he had quarrelled in his lifetime, attacking him in 

^ The greater part of it is quoted in Dyce’s Tntrodwtion. 

’ Too much intportance must not be attached to a poet’s mention of his 
age. Thus Dckker speaks of himself as an old man when be can hardly have 
been more than fifty. (Sec Memoir prefixed to vol. i. of his fVork, p. riii.) 

Gervtnus has given similar examples from the seventy-third and other 
Sonnets of Shakspere. Readers of Coleridge will remember the touching lines 
Youth end Age, in which the poet, though then in troth only 38 years of age, 
speaks of himself as an old man. On the other band, it is alisunl to acense 
Cbaucei of having wilfully told a falsehood about his age in the opposite 
direction. 

' See the allusions in Jonson’s Efitoou, iv. a. 
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his Quip for an Upstart Courtier^, and wounding him to 

the quick by calling him the son of a rope-maker. Gabriel 

Harvey’s revenge was bitter. ‘As i‘ii1ii11i #lij Meres 

in his Palladis Tamia, ‘tortured the dead body of Hector, 

and as Antonius and his wife Fulvia tormented the lifeless 

corpse of Cicero, so Gabriel Harvey hath shewn the same 

inhumanity to Greene, who now lies full low in his grave.’ 

Among the taunts which Harvey launched against Greene 

was the charge that he 'wrote for his living’ ! 

Qreeoe'* Beyond all doubt moral weakness and its inevitable con- 
life « « 

death of sequences, to which was probably added personal want, 

combined to render Greene’s life a misery to himself. 
tigniScaocc. ^ 

Even if his enemies’ accusations be partially unfounded or 

exaggerated, we may regard him as a type of the extreme 
Bohemianism which was the curse of the group of writers 
to which he belonged. The account of his death is at once 
grotesque and terrible. In an illness brought on by a 
crapulous surfeit of ‘Rhenish and red herrings’ he was 
deserted by all his friends. Lingering out his last days 
with the help of a compassionate shoemaker and his wife, 
he lay in their house unvisited fay any one but two women 
— one the mother of his bastard son. Shortly before his 
death, having given a bond to his host for ten pounds due 
to him, he wrote beneath it the following letter to his wife, 
— a different one, it need hardly be said, from that after- 
wards published : ‘ Doll, I chaige thee by the love of our 
youth, and by my soules rest, that thou wilte sec this man 
paide ; for if hee and his wife had not succoured me, I had 
died in the streets.’ This is the narrative, it is true, of his 
unforgiving adversary, who adds that Greene’s dead body 
was, in accordance with his own request, crowned by his 
hostess with a garland of bays I His friends could say 
little in his defence ; the ablest pamphleteer among the 
dramatists, Nash, made the attempt*, but seems to have 
faltered in making it. Yet there is truth and wisdom in 

‘ This pamphlet, as Mr. Collier has shown, was in substance taken from the 
old DOait betaetn Priit and LowUnea (by Francis Thynn), See Introduction 
to DtbttU (reprinted in Skaiap. Soc, PuU., 1841}. 

> In his Sirangt Ifmt, tic. (1593), afterwards republished as The Apologii pf 
. Pime PemUtsi ; or Siraagt tfnus, tie, 
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the question which he puts to the unhappy poet’s enemy, 
and with which this reference — for it shall be no more — 
to a sickening pictiKe of sin and its punishment may be 
fitly concluded. ‘ Art answer for the infirmities 

of manersV Were it nSt that this question implies an 
indisputable though often overlooked truth, it were indeed 
better to turn away from the chapter of our literature which 
contains, together with the works, the lives of such men as 
Greene and Marlowe. 

Among Greene’s plays the Orlando Fttrioso (certainly 
acted by 1391) is of course founded upon Ariosto, but the 
English adapter has dealt very freely with his original. 
The play is rather contemptuously described by Collier 
as one in which the author’s object seems to have been 
'to compound a drama which should exhibit an unusual 
variety of characters in the dresses of Europeans, Asia- 
tics, and Africans, and to mix them up with as much 
rivalship, love, jealousy, and fighting as could be brought 
within the compass of five acts.’ I am not however 
sure that this description conveys a correct impression ; 
for the play is tolerably perspicuous in arrangement, 
and with the exception of certain passages (such as e.g. 
the dying speech of the wicked Sacripant, whose false 
devices are the cause of Orlando’s madness), not sig- 
nally extravagant in execution. The commencement, in 
which the several suitors of Angelica declare their love and 
describe their homes, is not ineffective; but the madness 
of Orlando is not, I think, depicted with much power. 
In the language of the play there is a great wealth of 
imagery, and the verse is fluent and pleasing. Latin as well 
as Italian quotations are inserted in the English text ‘. 

The Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay (certainly acted in 1 591) is a far more noticeable 
production. It is unequal in execution, and its serious 
conclusion (in which Friar Bacon repents him of his necro- 


Orlando 
Furioio 
(acted by 

159*)- 


Friar Bacoo 
and Friar 
Bungay 
(acted 

1590 - 


' Mr. Collier has printed in the appendix to his Umars of Eiwari Alliyn 
(Skalesp. Soe. PuU., 1841) a unitpie theatrical relic, a large portion of the 
original part of Orlando, as transcribed by the copyist of the theatre for the 
actor (Alleyn himself), with the * cues ' regularly marked, according to the 
practice observed by theatrical transcribers down to the present day. 
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mancy) strikes me as uncommonly tame. But the magic 
of Friar Bacon and his monastic brother is hardly to be 
regarded as the essential subject of the plot. So far as 
this part of if is concerned, it seems to be founded on a 
prose-tract entitled Tlie Famous Historic of Fryer Bacon 
The more attractive part of the action however is con- 
cerned with the love of Prince Edward (I) for a keeper’s 
daughter, the fair Margaret of Tresingham, a character 
which docs not appear in the above-mentioned tract. Mar- 
garet’s affections arc secured by Edward’s proxy wooer, 
the Earl of Lincoln,— a notion familiar to Elisabethan as 
well as to more recent poetry’. The scenes in the Suffolk 
village are written with a loving hand ; there is a delightful 
air of country freshness about them, unknown to any of 
Greene's contemporaries or successors except one, and 
much idyllic beauty in the diameter of Margaret. • We 
are then transplanted to Oxford, and introduced to the 
magic studies of Friar Bacon in his cell at Brascnosc. 
The description of Oxford has been often quoted : 

‘Emptror. Trust me, Flantagcncl, thisc Oxford schools 
Are richly scaled nrar the tiver bide 
The mountains full of fat and fallow duer, 

The battling pastures laul with kine and flocks, 

TIk* town gorgeous with high-built Colleges, 

And scholars seemly in their gra^e attiic, 

LcarnkI in scardiing princij>2es of art, 

What is thy judgment, Jacques Vandermasl?* 

To which Vanderraast, a German ‘philosopher’ whom the 
Emperor has brought to Oxford to confound the wisdom 
of the English University, replies with an irreverent scepti- 
cism of which it is to be feared other German scholars 
have been guilty since his day : 

• The extremely pleaiing Friar Bahn't Prophait; a Satire m the Degeneraep 
efOt Timet (printed 1604, and edited for the I-ercy Society by Mr. Halliwell, 
1844), has no connexion with the story of the Friar and his brazen head except 
in its title, which was doubtless only adopted in order to give popularity to the 
poem. The old story-book mast have long retained its popularity ; • Eungy’s 
dog’ is mentioned in Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub (1633), ii. i. 

• t.g. it occurs in Henry VI (Margaret and Suifolk), and under an aspect 
more resembling that of Greene's play in Longfellow’s Milts CoverdaU. In 
Ddeker's SaUnmasAit the idea is, so to speak, inverted. 
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'That lordly are the fauildingit of the town, 

Spadosii the rooms, and full of pleasant walks ; 

Bui for the doctors, how that they be Icatucd, 

It may be meanly, fur aught I can hear.’ 

However, his Teutonic arrogance, which in disputation 
and experiment completely overpowers Friar Bungay, is 
no match for Friar Bacon, whose magic art finally carries 
off the insolent German by means of one of the ghostly 
apparitions conjured up by himself. A very diverting 
comic character is Bacon’s servant Miles, who is of the 
type of the Vice in the old moralities. He plays the fool 
unabashed by either living monarchs or supernatural phe- ^ 
nomena, and in the end cheerfully consents to be carried | 
off by a devil, on being given to understand that in the j 
quarters for which he is bound he will find a lusty fire, , 
a pot of good ale, a ‘ pair ’ of cards, and other requisites | 
for a comfortable life. The play ends with a most grace- 
fully conceived and truly poetic compliment to Queen 
Elisabeth, under the .symbol of a flower which shall over- 
shadow Albion with its leaves, until 

* Apollo's hcliotroi>e shall stoop, 

And Venus* hyacinth shall \ai\ hu top; 

Juno shall shut her gillinowcrs up. 

And I’allas* bay shall ’ba-sh her brightest green ; 

('eics' canintum m consort uith those 
Shall sloop and >^ondcr at Diana's roscV 

The whole of this play is one of the most fascinating of 
our old dramas, though rather carelessly put together, and 
avoiding, or at least teaching after a very clumsy fashion, 
the moral lessons which its subject is suited to enforce. 

The Comical History of Alphotisns King of Arragon 
(printed 1599) is apparently only called comical because 
its ending is not tragical. The subject of this play has 
considerable resemblance to that of Tamerlaine (Tamer- 
Isdne’s yoke of kings is fairly matched by Alphonsus’ 
canopy of state, ornamented at the comers by three kings’ 
heads) ; it is in fact merely a stirring narrative of a series 
of conquests, in this case unbroken. For a work of this 

* ' Diui's bud ’ in the famous passage in the MidiMmnur Nighf^ if it 
refers to Queen Elisabeth, may have been borrowed from Greene's image. Cf« 
Halpin, Obtron'i Vtshn, pp, 13-13 {Shalkup, Soe, Puhl^ l843> 
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kind, the interest in which is epical rather than dramatic, 
King Alphonsns is most decidedly effective, and the action 
is so managed as to rise gradually in interest with the 
magnitude of the deeds of the hero. There is a noble 
confusion of the associations of various religious systems ; 
and the charms of Medea are grotesquely intermingled 
with the oracles of Mahomet, communicated (in remem- 
brance doubtless of Friar Bacon) through a brazen head, 
while the prologue and the connecting choruses are spoken 
by Venus, who both at the beginning and at the end of the 
play holds converse with the Muses. The stage-directions 
are very numerous, and instructive as to the simplicity 
of the arrangements whereby such a representation of 
battles upon battles as this play offers was managed ; at 
the close we read ; ‘ Exit Venus, or, if you can conveniently, 
let a chair down from the top of the stage and draw her 
up.’ But the entire production is by no means unequal in 
execution to the stirring theme which it essays to treat. 

A far more noteworthy play, and in execution I think 
upon the whole the happiest of Greene’s dramas, is Tiic 
Scottish Historic of James IV, slaine at Floddcn. Inter- 
mixed loitli a pleasant Comedic, presented by Oboram King of 
F aperies (printed 1598). The title is deceptive, for the fatal 
field of Flodden is not included in the dnama, which ends 
happily by the reconciliation of King James with his 
Queen Dorothea. Indeed, the plot of the play has no 
historical foundation ; James IV’s consort, though of course 
she was an English princess, as she is in the play, was 
named Maigaret, not Dorothea; and King Henry VII 
never undertook an expedition to avenge any misdeeds 
committed against her by her husband ’. But though the 
play is founded on fiction, such as we may be astonished 
to find applied to a historical period so little remote from 
its spectators, it is very interesting; and, besides being 
symmetrically constructed, has passages both of vigour and 
of pathos. The story is in brief the passion of King James 
for Ida daughter of the Countess of Arran, to obtain whose 

‘ The King of England is b tlie pby named ^mt, an appellation which 1 
suppose is to he bteipreted ntber as the suffix than as the heie»arch. 
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hand he, at the suggestion of a villain called Ateukin, — 
a well-drawn character,— endeavours to make away with 
his Queen, Wounded by the dagger of the Frenchman 
Jaques, she however escapes; and assuming the disguise 
of a squire, remains for a time in concealment, attended 
only by her dwarf Nano. To avenge her wrongs, her father 
makes war upon her husband, whose design upon Ida has 
been frustrated by her marriage, and whose nobles and 
people have deserted him*. Queen Dorothea intervenes 
to reconcile her father and her husband, whom she for- 
gives ; so that, as I have said, all ends happily. The play, 
which is very well written throughout, is thus perspicuously 
and neatly constructed ; and the opportunities presented 
by the plot for the drawing of real characters and the 
delineation of genuinely powerful and effective situations 
arc not lost. The fine character of the chaste lady, Ida, 
reminds me of that of the Countess of Salisbury in the 
play of Edward III, in which I cannot help thinking that 
Shakspcrc had a hand. 

But though the Scottish History of Jams IV is both 
effective in its serious and amusing in its comic scenes 
(‘Slipper’ is an excellent clown), Greene seems to have 
thought it necessary to give to it an adventitious attraction 
by what appears a quite superfluous addition. The title 
describes the play as ‘ intermixed with a pleasant comedy 
presented by Oboram King of Fairies but the ‘ pleasant 
comedy ’ in point of fact consists only of a brief prelude, 
in which Oberon and a misantliropical Scotchman named 
Bohan introduce the play as a story written down by the 
latter, and of dances and antics by the fairies between the 
acts, which are perfectly supererogatory intermezzos. The 
‘ history,’ or body of the play itself, is represented by a set 
of players, ‘gtiid fellows of Bohan’s countrymen,’ before 
‘Aster Oberon,’ who is the same personage as he who 
figures in the Midsummer Nights Dream, though very 
diflTerently drawn, if indeed he can be said to be drawn at all *. 

* A curious dialogue on the sins of the times between the Merchant, the 
Lawyer, and the Divine will be noted in act v. 

' The Utdaimmtr Kighi's Drum was probably not written till after Greene's 
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George-a-Grecne,t 1 ie Pinner of Wakefield (printed 1599), is 
now ascertained to be one of Greene’s productions, of which 
it most decidedly has the distinctive note, — a. freshness 
which one is tempted to call a native English freshness, of 
colouring This delightful play breathes the spirit of the 
old ballads of the Robin Hood cycle*, and is indeed 
founded partly on one of these, partly and mainly however 
on the old prose history of George-a-Greene, though the 
dramatist shifts the period in which the story pl,ays from the 
reign of King Richard I to tliat of King Edward (I suppose 
III). The hero of the play is the valiant yeoman who gives it 
his name, the keeper of the pinfoltls (or pcnfolds) belonging 
to the common lands about Wakefield, and the strongest 
and bravest man in England to boot. We sec how by his 
valour and craft he quells single-handed the rebellion of 
the Earl of Kendal, and makes the Earl himself and his 
companions prisoners ; how ho then proves himself stronger 
than Robin Hood and his three merry men ; and how 
finally he disdains all reward from the King save his good 
word to speed his suit with the father of his sweetheart 
Bettris. The latter part of the piece plays at Bradford, 
and much fun is made out of the local custom according 
to which the shoemakers cause every man who passes to 
vail his staff. To this cu.stom the King himself, who in 
company with his royal Scottish prisoner visits Bradford 
in disguise to see Gcorge-a-Grccnc, consents for the sake 
of peace to submit. The play will be read with much plea- 
■surc, as a healthy and genial revival of popular traditions, 
very national in spirit, and light and pleasing in execution. 
The clown, jenkin, is a diverting specimen of his kind. 

This closes the list of the plays written by Greene alone; 
in A Looking Glasse for London and England (printed 1594) 


death ; hut in any case the borrowing of this solitary feather can have nothing 
to do with the charge in the Gnatmorth 0/ Wit. 

* Georgc-a-Grecne appears as one of Rubin Hood's merry men in Ben 
Jonson’s Sod Shepherd. Munday, in his Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntington (iii. 1), mentions George-a-Greene and ‘wanton Wakefield's 
Pinner ' as two distinct personages ; and Henslowe (see Collier’s note ad loe„ 
Five Old Play., p. 49) enters George-a-Greene as one piece, and the P. W. 
as another. But this may be mere accident. 
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he, as already stated, co-operated with Lodge. This play 
begins with a picture of Rasni king of Nineveh in all his 
pride after the overthrow of Jeroboam. At an early stage 
there appears, brought in by an angel, the prophet ' Oseas,’ 
whose task is to note the sins of Nineveh and preach from 
them a warning lesson to Jerusalem. Hut the warning is 
addres.scd not to Jeru.salem only, but, as the title of the 
play has already apprised us, to London also ' : 

'London, look on, this matter nips thcc near; 
licavc o(T thy riot, piidc, and sumptuous cheer, 
vSpend less at hoard, and spare not at the door, 
lUit aid the infant, and relieve the poor, 

KKc becking mercy, being mercilesb, 

Thou he adjudg’d to cudicas heaviness.* 

Usury (a vice of which Greene clearly had some personal 
experience^), lust, and judicial corruption are exemplified, as 
well as directly commented upon. Then the Angel sum- 
mons the prophet ‘Jonas’ to repair to Nineveh. His 
attempt to fly to Tarsus gives Hosca an opportunity for 
moralising on the pre.sumption of prophets ‘ new inspired ’ 
and ‘ men of art.’ Hut Jonah, after being thrown overboard 
in the .storm, and swallowed and cast up by the whale, 
appears at Nineveh to preach repentance; Hosca, acting 
throughout as a kind of Chorus, applying the moral to 
London. At the close King Rasni accepts the warning, 
and the play ends with a final address by Jonah to London, 
and a fulsome compliment to Oucen Elisabeth, whose 
prayers are said alone to defer the plague which otherwise 
would fall. This dramatic apologue is curious as con- 

* Compare the ficquent use of Ihc term ITirrtivr ns the title of a book, 
especially among the old French writeis Warlou, of Engl, Poetry 
(Section \1\ iii, on the Aiirroure /or Magistrates), 

The Seige of Antwerp has foi its fiist title it Larttm for Lom/on.— Gifford says 
(note to Every Man out of hU Humour, act iL sc. f. that there is no puppct'bhow 
of which otir old svrUerb make so frevjuent mention as that of Nincv'ch. Cf. 
Bartholomew Fair (v. i) : 'Jerusalem was a stately thing, and so was Nineveh, 
and the City of Norwich, and Sodom and Gomorrah.’ Sec also Marston, The 
Dutch Courtezan (iii. i). 

* *I borrowed of you forty pounds, whereof I had ten pounds in money, 
and thirty pounds in liile*strings * This suKtituHon of * commodities ’ for cash, 
of which Thackeray u^cd to make so much fun, is debcril)ed by Ben Jon&on in 
The Alchemist, (iii. 2) and elbcwherc. 
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taining, after the fashion of a morality, a strange mixture 
of the serious .and the comic ; the clown of the piece is 
called Adam, and there is much life in the comic scenes, 
while there k considerable fire and richness of imagery ip 
►some of the verse of the dialogue, apart from the solemn 
directness of the passages which (for Hosea takes no part 
in the action) may be described as the chorus of the play. 

That Greene had no share in the old plays on which the 
Second and Third Parts of Henry VI were founded will, 
I think, be evident to any one capable of judging of 
difference of styles ; and it is unnecessary to waste further 
words on the supposition. Greene’s assertion as to his 
having undergone literary robbery, is however borne out 
by his panegyrist ‘R. B.,’ who thus spoke of him after 
his death : 

■ Greene is the pleasing object of an eic : 

Greene pleasde the eies of all that lookt vppon him. 

Greene is the ground of everie Painters die : 

Greene gave the ground to all that wrote vpon him. 

^ay more the men that so Eclipst his fame, 

Purloynd his Plumes, can they deny the same?’ 

At the same time Greene was himself not guiltless of at 
least one appropriation of the same kind ’. 

The unusual oscillations which the reputation of Greene 
as a dramatist has undergone, and which are perhaps not 
even yet at an end, admit of easy explanation®. That 
those whom in his Groatsworth of Wit he, from whatever 
motives, held up as examples of a profligacy which he had 
shared, should have had in return scant love to spare for 
his memory, is not wonderful. With the pedantic cham- 
pion of the learned clique who looked down with contempt 
upon all play-writers he was at war; and his adversary 
could not forgive him even in the grave. On the melan- 
choly lesson which is taught by his career I have already 

‘ Vide anu, p. 316, note i. 

’ Greene, whose plays certainly offer the lighteu reading among onr earlier 
dramas, seems to have been little read already in Ben Jonson's time. So 
at least it is insinuated in Eviry Unit out 0/ kii Humour, act ii. sc. i; 

■ She does nse aa choice figures in her ordinary conferences, as any be in the 
AretuUa.' Carlo : * Or rather in Greene’s works, ivkmM ikt may lUat mtk mon 
sieurily' 
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touched ; but the remembrance of its errors should not affect 
the judgment of posterity upon his genius as a dramatist. In 
this respect justice has hardly been always done to Greene ; 
and upon the whole, his merits as a dramatist have perhaps 
been as much underestimated a.s those of Pecle have been 
oven^ued. Greene's inventiveness is very remarkable ; he 
treat® large variety of materials with great, and often ex- 
ceedingly happy, freedom, displaying a truly romantic spirit 
in the width of his range and in the successful audacity of 
his choice of subjects. In gracefulness and fluency of ver- 
sification he assuredly surpasses Pecle, who can have but 
slightly preceded him in his first efforts as a writer of blank 
verse. In humour he is infinitely the superior of Marlowe. 
Apart therefore from the productivity and versatility which 
Greeny displays in other fields besidas the drama, he ranks 
highjamong the jrredccessors of Shakspere in the drama 
itself. And though we may be indifferent as well as scep- 
tical as to the nature of the debt with which Greene charged 
Shakspere, yet it ought not to be forgotten that a different 
debt was assuredly owed by the younger and greater to the 
elder and lesser dramatist, who helped more than any poet 
before him to wing the feet, if I may use the expression, of 
the Engli.sh dramatic Muse, to give freedom and lightness 
to her movements ; whose genius rvas in the main without 
the pedantry from which neither Pecle nor even Marlowe 
was wholly free ; and many of whose dramas breathe in 
some degree that indescribable freshness, that air blown 
from over English homesteads and English meads, which 
we recognise as a Shaksperean characteristic, and which 
belongs to none but a wholly and truly national art. 


Hit fflcriu 
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Thomas Loimje was the son of a Lord Mayor, and | Thomat 
apparently of ancient family. He was born in or near 
London about the year 1558, and educated at Trinity j 
College, Oxford. It is perhaps hardly fair to conclude 
from the knowledge he displays of usurers and their deal- 
ings with young men, and from his remarks on the temp- 
tations incident to the life of a young student of the law, 
that the difficulties of his own existence began with his 
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entry at Lincoln’s Inn. But it seems that his father left him 
out of his will, and that his mother, while bequeathing him 
part of her property, only intended him to succeed to the 
rest in case of his remaining what ‘ a good student ought 
to be.’ He appears from the first to have renounced the 
pursuit of legal studies in favour of literature. When quite 
a young man he entered the lists of controversy as the 
defender of the liberal arts of poetry, music, and the drama 
gainst their asperser Stephen Gosson and his Schoole of 
Abuse (published in 1579). Lodge’s pamphlet, H Defence 
of Poetry, Musk, and Stage-plays was suppressed before 
publication, but a few anonymous copies had found their 
way into private circulation. It is not particularly intcr- 
estii^, being commonplace enough in matter and pedantic 
in treatment ; but it was deemed of 'sufficient importance 
by Gosson to provoke an an.swer under the title of Playes 
confuted in Five Actions, &e. (printed 1582). By this time 
Lodge had become a regular literary handicraftsman ; and 
there is evidence to show that he at one time actually 
pursued the profc.ssion of a player*. His Alarum against 
Usurers^ (1584) is a tract on the .social evil mentioned 
in the title, and is dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. Not 
long afterwards Lodge, to use his own phrase, fell ‘from 
bookes to armc.s,’ accompanying a Captain Clarke in a 
patriotic raid upon the islands of Tercera and the Canaries ; 
and it was on this voynge that, in order to beguile its 
tedium, he, according to his own account, composed his 
prose tale of Rosalyndc, Euphucs' Golden Lcgacic, found in 
his cell at Silextra, which afterwards suggested the story 
of Shakspere's As Von Like This novel was published 
in 1590; in the previous year Lodge had given to the 
world a volume of poems, in which was included the ‘ most 
pitlik and pleasant Historic of Glaucus and Sillal A work 
mentioned by him in his Rosalynde, and called The Sailors 

' Edited for the Shakesp. Society (1853) b)- Mr. Laing. 

’ Memoin o/E. Alleyn, p. 45. 

’ Printed for the Shakesjr. Society, 1853. 

‘ Lodge's own debt in thi', novel to the Tate nf GamAyn was by no means 
large. See N. Delius, Lodge’s Rosalynde «. SVs As Von Like It, in yahrbmh d. 
deunek. Shakesp, Geselluh., 1871 (vol. vi), p. 249. 
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Kalendcr, has unfortunately not been preserved. His lite- 
rary labours now continued to follow upon one another in 
a rapid succession. The Tragedy of the Woutids of the 
Civil War (published 1594) was probably written at an 
earlier date; and was followed by a species of historical 
romance, the History of Robert, second Duke of Normandy, 
snrnamcd (as Lodge says, ‘for his youthful imperfections’) 
Robin the Divcll; and by an apparently controversial tract, | 
Catharos: Diogenes in his Singularitie, christened by him, \ 
a Nettle for Nice Noses. In 1591 Lodge seems to have 1 
been at sea again, accompanying the famous navigator ' 
Cavendish in his last expedition, his Euphued Shadovj 
being published in his absence by his friend Greene. On 
his return from this ill-starred voyage he resumed his lite- 
rary labours, among which is to be noted the play of A 
Looking Glasse for Loudon and England, written by him ■ 
conjointly with Greene, who died about this time. The 
suppo.sition that in the Groaisuorth of Wit, published after I 
Greene’s death. Lodge is the person referred to under the i 
name of ‘Young Juvenal,’ appears to me to have been; 
satisfactorily disproved'. In 1593 Lodge published his 
Phillis, a series of sonnets and elegies ; in 1 594 his two 
dramatic works, already named, made their appearance, and 
in 1 595 his Fig for Momus, on the strength of which he has 
been termed the first Mnglish satirist. The remainder of 
his works, which include a historical romance {William 
I^ongbcard), and several tracts, need not be enumerated. 
His extensive literary exertions seem however to have been 
insufficient to prcscr\'c him from pecuniary difficulties ; and 
comparatively late in life he resolved to adopt a regular 
profession, that of medicine, for which he qualified himself , 
by studies abroad, taking his degree of Doctor of Physic 
at Avignon, and afterwards, in 1602, being ineorporated ' 
with this degree in the University of Oxford. His works ^ 
were henceforth of a more settled and sober cast : a trans- 
lation of Josephus, a Treatise of the Plague, and a transla- j 
tion of Seneca (published 1614). He died in 1625. 

The career of Lodge is interesting as showing the 
* By Mr. R. Simpson, in a letter to Tkt Academy, April 11, 1874. 
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The 

WounH$ of 
Civil War 
(i 590 e/rc.V 


versatility which could be reached by a literary man of his 
age, who combined with a classical training a vigorous 
productive power of the second order. His prose, so far 
as I am acquainted with it, bears a strong resemblance, 
though not of a closely imitative kind, to that of Lyly. His 
verse strikes me as happier than his prose, and occasionally 
he exhibits a' singular case and grace in expression and 
versification*. Wc are, however, only concerned in this 
place with his efforts as a dramatist. 

The, Wounds of Civil Weir lively set forth in the true 
I tragedies of Marins and Sylla^ (first printed 1594, but acted 
' earlier, certainly after Tamlmrlaiue ') is a very curious pro- 
duction, founded no doubt upon Sir Thomas North’s Lives 
\ from Plutarch, though being a scholar the author may have 
referred to the original. The subject suggests an endless 
succession of stirring scenes, and there is much vigour in 
many of the speeches, particularly in Sylla’s address to his 
flying troops'*. The piece, which contains an abundance 
of rhymes, is enlivened by comic scenes ; there is a clown ; 
and a very .strange notion induces the author to make the 
Gaul commissioned to slay hlarius in prison talk broken 
French, and, when terrified by the glance of the captive 
hero, cry out ‘ Me no dare kill Marius ; adieu Messieurs ; 
me be dead si jc touche Marius ; ’ and finally run from the 
stage shrieking forth a Chri.stian oath. Equally inappro- 
priate, though adapted to the fashion of the times, is the 
fanciful treatment of one of the most effective situations 
of the story. Marius, as a solitary fugitive in the Nu- 
midian desert, makes his complaint to Echo, who answers 
him by repeating his last word. This is a genuine piece of 
euphuistic cleverness, and effectively mars the strength of 
the situation ^ 


‘ S«c t. g. the charming lino from the pnem in commendation of a solitary 
life in Laing, u. s., p. 1. and the pleasing erotic which internipts the rather dull 
tale of Forbonius and Pritaria in the same volume. laxlge ha.s been identified 
V by Malone) with Alcan in SpcnMr’s Teiirci af the Mma ; he repaid the compli- 
ment in his Fhilla. See Memoirs of Alleyn, p. ^o. 

* Printed in Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. viil 

* Cf. Collier, iii. ‘ Act i. sc. 1. 

* Cf. JoDSon's Cynthia’s Revels (i. r) and Delrker’s Olde Fortunatus (i. i) for 
the same device; and see Oycc’s note to Shirley's Lave Tneis (iv. 4). 
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Lodge’s other play was written in conjunction with 
Greene, and is noticed among the dramatic works of that 
author 

With the names of the dramatists already enumerated 
in the present chapter is intimately connected that of 
Thomas Nash. He was born, according to his own 
statement, at Lowestoft in Suffolk : the year of his birth 
is unknown, but he took his J 1 .A. degree (from St. John’.s 
College, Cambridge) in ijHj. He was subsequently ex- 
pelled from the University,— as it is said, for taking part 
in a piece (not extant) called Terminus et non Terminus ; 
after this he seems to have gone abroad and travelled in 
Italy, with whose literature he displays great familiarity ; 
and he was an author in London by the year 1587. In 
a play written before the dccca.se of Queen Elisabeth 
( 7 Vie Returne from Pernassus) he is spoken of as dead 

As a dramatist there is no rccxson to believe Nash to 
have been either fertile or successful. He is only known 
with certainty to have compo.sed two plays, besides co- 
operating in, or completing, Marlowe's Dido Queen of Car~ 
thage, (Another play, 6Vc me or See me not, non-extant, 
has also been ascribed to him.) Of the plays certainly 
written by him, the Js/e of Dogs, which caused the im- 
prisonment of its author, was never printed '. A few years ^ 
previously — in 1592— his Summers Last Will and Tesla- \ 
ment was c.xhibited, at the house of some nobleman at ^ 
Croydon, before Queen Elisabeth : but it was not printed 
till 1600 *. It is something between a morality and aj 
‘ show ; ’ but besides the Seasons and other mythological | 
figures a real personage appears in the shape of Will , 


' Ante, p. 223. 

“ Cf Dyce'b IntriiducHon to MidilU*lon*s irori**. p. xviii (noftV 
^ It is refened to by Mcrcb in bis Patl<tdi\ Tatnia in ihe^e tcmis: *As 
Actaeon vas worried by his own houndh, so is Tom Nash of hU hit of 
Dogs were the death of Euiipidcs : but be not dicconbolatc, gallant young 
Juvcnfll; Linns the son of Apollo died (he Mtnc death Yet God forbid, that 
so brave a wit should so basely perish I — Thine arc but paper dogs,’ 8 cq . — 
Nash seems to have been released in the following year (1599)* 

* See Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. ix. 


A Lookitig- 
glaise for 
London, &c. 
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Summer (Henry VIII’s jester*), who ‘sits as chorus’ and 
‘ flouts the actors,’ as he says, after the fashion of later 
plays, such as the Reluarsat and the Critic, or, in some 
degree, of Ben Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, 
There is but little plot in the piece, in which, as the com- 
mentator tells us, ‘because the plague reigns in most places 
in this latter end of Summer, Summer must come in sick, 
yield his throne to Autumn, make Winter his executor.’ 
The reference is to the Plague of the year 1592, which was 
in part caused by a drought so severe that the Thames 
was fordable near London Bridge -, and in consequence of 
which the playhouses were closed. Summer calls before 
him the other Seasons, and tlieir offspring and companions, 
such as Orion, Bacchus, Harvest, Christmas, ‘ Backwinter,’ 
and others ; and in the dialogues thus arising abundant 
opportunity is found both for description and for satire. 
The command of language which Na.sh possessed is ad- 
mirably shown in a variety of passages ; at times he rises 
into writing of something more than ingenuity. Orion’s 
praise of the Dog, e.g., would commend itself even to 
modern observers, and is very humorous to boot, and Ver’s 
praise of poverty and Winter’s assault upon Contempla- 
tion and the Liberal Arts are ingenious pieces of sophistry, 
while in passages of Sol’s apology there is .some poetical 
beauty, and the song or litany which precedes Summer’s 
death has a touch of Ralegh in its epigrammatic melan- 
choly \ The great amount of erudition which this play 

‘ He is several times refcircd to in John Hcywood', Play of the Weather; 
cf. ante, p. 138. note 3. 

‘ See Summer's dcsciiption of the cihaustioii of the Thames. 


Beauty is but a flower 
Vniich wrinhles will devour: 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair. 
Host hath clos’d Helen’s eye. 

I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us I 

Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny; 

Heaven is our heritage, 

Earth but a player's stage. 
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displays — though its classical quotations are not always 
accurate — would doubtless have made it unsuitable to a 
‘ common stage ; ’ but Queen Elisabeth’s learned tastes 
were never provided with a more appropriately-seasoned 
banquet, in which the ingredient of flattery is of course not 
omitted. This play alone would prove Nash to have been 
what he was, a master of a rhetoric of a far more sub- 
stantial and vigorous kind than Lyly’s. 

It was in direct controversy that his genius for invective 
naturally found its main vent. Nash is chiefly to be 
remembered as a pamphleteer, in which capacity he dis- 
played a quite unparalleled energy. He was an ardent 
friend (his Preface to Greene’s in isSy, seems to 

have been his first publication), and an equally ardent 
enemy. In the famous Marprelate controversy, adverted 
to below, he bore himself with the utmost spirit against 
adversaries who, in Mr. Collier’s words *, ‘ were legion ; but 
no match for him at any point but in tedious quotations 
from Scripture.’ His AlmoiiJ for a Parrat may be read in 
confirmation of this tribute of prai.se-. Reference has 
already been made to his quarrel with Gabriel Harvey 
and his two brothers, which seems to have sprung out 
of the quarrel between Harvey and Lyly, and to have 
been embittered by Richard Harvey’s attack upon Lyl>’ 
and Nash himself (in Plainc Percroall), and by Gabriel 
Harvey's as,sault upon Greene's mcmoiy. Verj' probably 
the private quarrel was the cause of both Nash's and 
Lyly’s taking part in the public controversy *. Nash's 

Mount wc unto the sky. 

I am bick, 1 aiubt die. 

Loid have mercy on usl* 

By the l>yc the unexplainerl * Domingo* in the Song of Bacchus* companions, 
'Monsieur Mingo for quaffing doth snrpabs/ &c., 
of which the two last lines arc quoted in 1 Hmry IV, act v. sc. 2, may possibly 
owe his oiigin to the type of Mingo Ke\*ulgo (i.c Domingo Vulgua) in the 
famous S{mish Coplas; as to which see Ticknor, of Span. Lit, i. 232-3. 

^ Introduction to Pierce PctmUc&u {Shakc%p. Soc. PuU., 1842). 

* Published among the Puriiem DUcipiitte Draefs, 1846. The title is there 
explained to be equivalent to ' a Sop for Cerbenib,' and is traced to Skelton. 

* See the Introduction to Pinine Perenall, in the Puritan Disei^ine Tracts 
collection (i860). 
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Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (printed 1593) contains 
an apology to Harvey, and is altogether of a repentant and 
religious character; but his authorship of it has been 
doubted. A passage in the verses at the commencement 
of his Pierce Petmilessc his Supplication to the Devil is 
written in a similar vein. This curious tract, which con- 
tains a defence of poetry and plays, has some interesting 
literary references {e.g. to the old play of Henry V), and 
laments the poverty to which authors arc exposed. Praise 
is bestowed in it upon the generosity of Sir Philip Sidney, 
of whose poems Nash edited an impression. Ills Life of 
Jack Wilton is well known to have originated one of 
the most long-lived fables in Praglish literary biography 
Altogether he was a most versatile proficient in literary 
' composition ; it was said of him that he ‘ compiled a 
learned treatise in the praise of a red herring;’ and in 
truth, with such a writer, the subject is of secondary im- 
portance ; the style is the man. 


Hent^ 

Chettle 
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Chettle, 
Dekker, and 
Haughton’s 
Patient 


Hknry Chettlf, (1564-1607 circ.) is known to have 
written at least sixteen plays of his own, and to have con- 
tributed to thirty-four others. Among the former the san- 
guinary but not very powerful tragedy of Hoffman, or, A 
Revenge fora Father- (acted 1602) lias alone been preserved. 
The first act, with all its ghastliness, is perhaps the best 
part of this play, the hero of which boasts — nor vainly — 
that the tragedy wreaked by him ‘shall surpass those of 
Thyestes, Tcrcus, Jocasta’ or Medea. Some degree of resem- 
blance to Hamlet suggests itself both in the general motive 
of Hoffman and in the madness of the heroine ; but the 
passion of Chettle’s play is very rude and very indigestible. 

The ‘ comedy ’ of Patient GrissiT' (acted probably early 
in 1600, printed 1603) was written conjointly by Chettle, 
Dekker, and Haughton. Into the history of the subject 


' That of Surrey's knight-errantry in honour of the lady Geraldine. 

’ Edited, with an Introduction, by II. IJ. C. (London, i8ja). Chettle's rela- 
tions to Greene and Shakspere are noticed in my remarks on those poets M ercs 
in his Palladis Tamia calls him ‘ one of the best for comedy;' but judging from 
the titles of his plays, it was in tragedy that he was most prolific. 

’ Edited for the Shakesp. Society by Mr. Collier (1841). 
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which it treats this is not the place to enter ; suffice it to ' 
say that the story commended itself to the stage at a very 
early period, and furnished the plot of one of the few French 
mysteries on a secular subject *. Ilans Sachs too produced 
a ‘ comedi ’ on the story of Griselda, ending with a copious 
moral, according to his wont Our play was probably in 
the first instance founded upon the prose tract reproducing 
this popular theme, which had given rise to several ballads 
in the sixteenth century. I have noticed no immediate 
influence of Chaucer in the work of Chcttle and his co- ' 
adjutors. Indeed, the ncces.sity of compressing the limits' 
of time makes the action of the play more probable than i 
that of the poem, which extends over a long number of 
years. And though even the spectators of the play must 
have found it tlifficult to reconcile the proceedings of the 
‘thoughtful markis’ with the demands of reason, yet it 
must be conceded that the authors verj' skilfully contrive 
to humanise his inhuman trial of his wife's obedience. In 
short. Patient Grissil (which contains two charming lyrics •’) 
is a production not only effective but pleasing. The cha- 1 
racter of the faithful Rabulo. the Clown, is a mingling of | 
broad fun with some touches of true pathos ; — our gene- 1 
ration has known an actor who would have done justice to ! 
the spasmodic violence with which the old fellow gulps i 
down emotion with a joke*. On the other hand, the 

I 

* See C(»llicr**i Introduction, p vi; ami Kbcrt, EnhmcUung^ge^ek^t &c., p 33. ’ 

Collier 1.^93 ihc dale, Klicrl 1395. | 

^ Stc Gofdckc u. Tillniann, Duhtmgm van RatiK S(\ek%, iii. ^8 seqq. Ilans ' 
Sachs refers to Iloicaccio as lus on^maL The ifate of II. S & ]»la\ ib 1546. 

’ The song ‘All them poor, yet hast thou golden slumbeibV' t^i. and the 
lullaby (IV. On account uf IXlskcrb hncal gift they have been asciibcd to 
him , but I know nothing of his equal to the foimer of the pair 

* Li ficl iv. bc. 2. ‘Liilcr llabulo, Y\ith a bundle of ositib in one arm, and a 
child lu anothei : Grissil after him with another’ (she has been exjxdled with 
licr (twin) childicii from her husband's house, mid driien to seek refuge with 
her fathci). How ndmiiably the late Mr. Robson would ha\c given llabulo's 
spc.'cch: ‘A fig for caiel old master, but now old grandsne, lake this little 
Tojie Innocent: we'll give over babket-making, and turn nuraeb. She has 
uncled l^urco. It's no matter, you shall go make a fire. GiaiicHire. )ou 
shall dandle them. Grisbil shall go make pap, and I'll lick the skillet; but first 
ril fetch a cradle. ITs a sign 'tis not a dear year, when they come by two at 
once. Here's a couple, quoth jackdaw. Ait thou there? Sing grondsirc.* 


Grlitil 
(acied 1660 
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humour of the Welsh Sir Owen (whose shrewish charmer 
Gwcnthyan is intended as a comic antitype to the patient 
wife) has a very by-gone flavour; but the Tudor public 
seems never to have wearied of gibes against the Welsh 
compatriots of the founder of the dynasty ; and the union 
of Wales and England seems to have been thought a stand- 
ing joke for a long time after it had been consummated in 
name. Shakspere, as usual, was able to give a sympathetic 
turn even to a national prejudice 


Anthony 

Munday 

(» 565 - 

K» life and 
labours. 


In another play. The Death of Robert Earl of Hunting- 
ton, CiiLttle was a coadjutor of Antiioxy Muxdav ; or 
perhaps only made additions to a work originally com- 
posed by Munday alone. The dates of Munday’.s plays 
arc stated to range from 1 5S0 to 1621; he was born in 
1553, and died in 1633. He gained notoriety by publish- 
ing an account of the conspiracy of the Jesuit Campion in 
1582, appearing as a witness against some of the accused, 
and even being employed to confute them at the gallows’ 
foot. The hostilit)’ which he thus drew upon himself has 
doubtless rendered it difficult to establish the facts of his 
singular career. In his youth he seems to have spent some 
time at Rome; and after his journey (possibly before it 
also) to have been a member of the theatrical company of 
the Earl of Oxford. At one time, perhaps as a reward for 
his services as a volunteer detective, he held the oflicc of 
‘ one of the Messengers of her Majesty's Chamber.’ But it 
is by his connexion with the City that he is best known ; 
himself ‘ a citizen and a draper,’ he was, as already stated, 
the author of several City Pageants. Yet that he also 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a dramatist proper, is 
evident from his being mentioned by Meres, in his Palladis 
Tamia, as the ‘ best plotter,’ i.e. confriver of dramatic plots. 
Ben Jonson, from what motive or with what degree of 
reason it is impossible to determine, accordingly ridicules 
him, under the character of Antonio Balladino, both for his 
city entertainments and for his literary renown 


* Perhaps Chcttle took the same line in his play of Tht Valiant Welchman, in 
which Dyayton co-operated. 

> See Tht Cau U Alurei, act i. sc. t : * Ton are not pageant poet to the city 
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Of Munday’s numerous contributions .to dramatic and 
other literature’ few have been preserved. His lively 
comedy of yokn a Kent and John a Cumber (of which 
the MS. bears the date i59S)only exists in an imperfect 
state. Its chief characters are two wizards of popular 
fame resembling Friars Bacon and Bungay; the rustic 
orator Tumop is likewise amusing. But more interest 
attaches to The Downfall, and its sequel, The Death, 
of Robert Earl of Huntington. Both were produced in 
1598, and printed in i6oi ; and of the latter Chettle is 
named as joint author 

Neither taken individually nor viewed in conjunction do ' Mundn's 
these plaj’s boar out Monday's title to the praise of ‘ the j 
best plotter ’ of his age. Indeed, notliing could be looser , pf 
than the construction of these plays. Tlic Downfall begins I ricej 
with an Induction, in which the principal part is taken by 
Skelton, who accompanies with an explanatory comment 
a dumb-show shadowing forth the argument of the play. 

Its subject is the overthrow of the Earl of Huntington, 
otherwise ‘ the poor man's patron, Robin Hood,’ from his 
high estate, by the violence of Prince John, the villainy of 
the Earl’s enemies, and the faithlessness of his steward 
Warman, who is afterwards made sheriff of Nottingham. 

Prince John is enamoured of Marian or Matilda, daughter 
to Earl Fitzwater, and betrothed to Robin ; and Queen 
Itlinor is enamoured of Robin himself. The wiles of his 
foes force Robin to betake himself once more to an out- 
law's life with his merr)' men in Shenvood Forest ; but in 
the end King Richard arrives as a dais ex machind, and 
restores the hero and his friends to honourable estate. 

The play however announces itself as incomplete, and 
Skelton (who, after playing the part of Friar Tuck, and 
being allowed ‘ a word or two besides the play ’ in act iv, 
again comes forward as stage-manager and Epilogus at the 

of Milan, sir, arc you?’ and * You aic in print already for the best plotter* As 
to Munclay's life and writings, see CoUter’s Fxvt Old Plays ^Supplement to 
Dodblcy s Oldl*l(^s)t Introduction to Tk« Downfall qf RobirtEarl of HuntiagtoUf 
p. 4 Mgy. 

‘ See Collier's list in his edition of John a Kont^ &c. l^kakesp. So^ PtiU., 1851). 

* Both will be found in the volume just cited. 
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close) promises the continuation of the subject in another 
tragedy. In the first act of the Death wc accordingly see 
the hero 1^iIIed by poison ; and the remainder of the tra- 
gedy is chiefly occupied with King John’s attempts to 
secure Ihc love of Matilda, Robin’s virgin widow. She 
eludes him by seeking refuge in an abbey ; but being pur- 
sued even there, willingly takes poison from the hands of 
the agent of the baffled tyrant. King John himself is by 
repentance and an insurrection induced at the end of the 
play to promi.se to amend his ways. 

In a'l this there is of course neither historical truth nor 
even a faithful adherence to popular tradition. In details 
as well as in the general con.struction there is evidence 
of carelessness on the part of the author or authors ; 
and upon the nholc the.se plays are as hurriedly written 
as they are hurriedly put together. They arc full (espe- 
cially the Dmmfall) of rhymes, often of an indifferent 
kind; quatrains arc largely interspersed; and apart from 
the Skcltonical verse (which is by no means good of 
its kind), the metre is varied by short lines. Yet in both 
plays there ire passages of considerable vigour and spirit ; 
and care alone was wanting to weld good matcrial.s into 
a satisfactory whole ’. 

Munday was also joint author, with Michael Drayton, 


’ The speeches of Leicester, Downfall, iv. i, are very effrclivc; the references 
to the bear were doubtless acceptable at court. In Ilruces speech. Death, v. j, 
there is even a touch of imayinative desci iptivc pi>« cr. The scene iniinediatcly 
following, in which llaid Marian’s dead budy, clad in while, rs borne on the 
stage, must have been very Imrching; it will remrttd Ihe ittodern reader of a 
beautiful passage in the IJylh of the Ring. Warrrran’s attempt at suicide 
{Dotmfall, V. 1) is obviously a remiiiiscciice of the end of judas in the 
mysteries; but it is veiy vigoious in Us way, (m the other hand, King John’s 
vision. Death, i, 1, intioduces abstract liguics,as if the authors had lememlrered 
Bbhop Bale's Chronicle Histoiy.— I am coiiviiictd that ,Shaksiwre was ac- 
quainted with these plays, Mr, Collier has poiiitcd out the resemblance between 
a famous line in Macbeth and one in Tie Death : 

■ The multitudes of seas dyed ted with blood.’ 

The Mask in ii. 3 did not of course suggest that in Henry Vltl, which 
Shakspere took from Cavendish ; but the resemblance (with a difference) in the 
situations is striking. The song of friar Tuck, when disguised as a pedlar 
[Downfall, iii. I ), shouhl also be compared with that of Aulolycus in The 
Winler'i Tale (iv. 3), 
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R. Wilson, and R. Hatliwaye, of the First Part of Sir 
John Oldcasth’\ a play which, having been published in 
1600 with the name of Shakspere on the title-page (though 
this would seem to have been afterwards removed), has 
occupied the attention of sanguine critics. But already 
Malone plaeed its real authorship beyond doubt “ ; and its 
merits mu.st be discussed without reference to any suppo- 
sition of Shaksperean origin. Schlcgel spoke of it as a 
model of the biographical drama; Ilazlitt, on the other 
hand, considered it a very indifferent composition. The 
latter opinion seems to me the nearer to the truth. 
Whether or not the kjst Second Part may have been able 
to make the hero as interesting on the stage as he is in i 
history, tlie J'irst in my opinion fails to attain to this end. | 
Sir John Oldcastle here ap()ears as nothing more than 
an injured innocent. But the play is very stirring in 
its action ; and contains both .scenes and characters of a 
very vivacious humour, such as the scene in which the j 
servant of Sir John forces the sunimoncr to eat his writ,' 
and the characters of the .servant in que.stion, the faithful ! 
but irrepressible llarpool, and the Irishman, who on being | 
taken to the gallon s to suffer for his mi.sdceds. entreats the 
‘ lord shudge ' to let him be ‘ hang'd in a w) th after his own 
country, the Irish fashion.’ Nor should I pass by the verj' 
ungodly Sir Jolin, the Parson of Wrotham, — a character 
which, had it been drawn by Shak.spere, might indeed , 
furnish us with a very di.stinct clue as to the poet's opinions , 
concerning the Church authorities of his day. But it was 
not drawn by Shakspere; and Anthony Monday's views; 
on the subject are of minor importance. 


Monday 
and <;thcTs* 
Kint Part 
of Sir John 
Oldcastle * 


(' 597 - 

1600). 


UoitliRT Wll.soN (who was baptised in 1579 and died Robert 
in iCio ') has just been mentioned as joint author of one ^,‘*,^"05, 
of these earlier plays. His name occurs in Henslowe's 
Diary, and Meres speaks of him as ‘ for learning and ex- 

^ Printed in the Anctent Drama, vol i. 

* Inquiry, ]). ll-* relation in iubj*rt to the Ftrst J*art of Ihnry TV will 
be touched upon l>clow. A passage in the Prologue, and two lefercnccb to the 
Shak'^pea'an Kalstaff in iii 4. prove Htnry IV to have prccciled the Pint Part 

Sir Jiihn Oldia^tU, 

* Collicr'b Affmoin of ^v/ors, Introd. p. xviii. note {Skaktsi', Soe, PuU,, 1S46). 
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temporal wit, without compare or compeer Of MlCIlAEL 
Drayton (1563-1631), tiie well-known author of the 
Barons' Wars and the Polyolbion, only the titles of inde- 
pendent plays exist He seems to have been beloved as 
well as respected by his contemporaries and Ben Jonson 
wrote his epitaph. Samuel Daniel’s C/copatra, to be noticed 
below, was written in 1594; but it was not acted, while 
the Countess of Pembroke’s Antony (written in 1590, 
printed in 1595) professed to be nothing more than a 
translation *. 

I ha'’C spoken of the writers whose principal dramatic 
works have been briefly reviewed in this chapter as the 
j Predecessors of Shakspere. By this term, as will have 
been gathered from the dates incidcntall)'- mentioned, I do 
not of course imjjly anything bej’ond the fact that they had 
one and all come before the public as dramatists ante- 
cedently to the period in which Shakspere himself may be 
supposed to have begun to work as an original dramatic 
author. It will be seen, in the subsequent remarks on the 
dramatic career of Shakspere himself, that this period 
cannot be fixed with absolute certainty. His professional 
life in Ixindon had however undoubtedly begun two or 
'three years before he first came forward as an original 
! dramatist (as distinguished from a mere adapter of plays), 
which event is in all probability to be assigned to a 
date not later than the year 1590. Now, of the dramatic 
works dcs'ciibed in this chapter the earliest can at the 
most be dated as far back as 1584; the rest range from 
that time onwards into the period of Shakspere’s undoubted 
original productivity. While therefore the influence of 
Shakspere him.self may have affected the dramatic labours 
of several among these writers, they one and all began 
their careers before he had begun his, and some — notably 
Marlowe — had closed their contributions to the roll of 

* See Collier's Introduction, reprinted in vol. vi. of the new edition of 
Dodsleys Old Plays, p. 13, where a distinction is suggested between this 
Robert Wilson and the author of two plays notal in chap. ii. 

* They are, as might have been expected, chiefly of a historical character. 
See Biagrafhta Dramaiica. 

* Vide anu, p. 176, note i. ‘ Collier, iii. ass. 
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our dramatic literature before his had more than fairly 
commenced. 

From this point of view it may be worth while, before 
passing to the most splendid achievements of the Klisa- 
bethan drama — the works of Shakspere himself— to pause 
for a moment, in order to consider what had been accom- 
plished by Shakspere’s immediate predecessors, and under 
what circumstances their labours had been carried on. 

The last dcccnnium but one of the sixteenth century is. 
in our political hi.story, the most critical as well as the most 
glorious period of Elisabeth’s reign. It was in the middle 
of this decennium — in the years 1584, 1585, and 1586, — 
that three conspiracies were di.scovcred, the combined result 
of which was at last to determine the Queen to send her 
rival to the scaffold. In 1587 the unhappy Queen ofj 
Scots, ‘ the daughter of Debate,’ as Elisabeth called her, fell | 
a victim, less to the memoiy of the past than to the I 
situation of the present, which had become no longer ( 
endurable on either side; and in 1588 the avenging' 
Armada was di.ssipated by England’s allies, the winds 
and the waves, and by the efforts of her own sons who 
had learnt in distant waters how to overthrow Spanish 
invincibilit)’. Already in 1589 the shores of the Pyrenean 
peninsula were visited by an English expedition : and 
from this time forth Pingland no longer stood on the 
defensive in the great struggle, and the efforts of her riper 
statesmen were directed rather to curbing than to fostering 
the national enthusiasm for its continuance. In its two | 
chief phases on the European continent, that great struggle j 
was in this .same period virtually settled against the ' 
predominance of Spain and Spanish policy. The year! 
1 590 may be regarded as a turning-point both in the 1 
struggle of the Netherlands for independence, and in the 
attempt of the League to make itself the ma.ster of France. 
English aid had been but scantily given to either the United 
Provinces or to the Huguenots; the expedition of Leicester 
had been worse than useless, and the English volunteers 
w'ho fought for Henry of Navarre had been few in number. 
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But the sympathies of the bulk of the English people had 
coincided with the general bent of English policy; and th«5, 
steady progress of the successes of Maurice of Niissau, as 
well as the accession to the French throne of Henry IV, 
left no doubt remaining as to the virtually decided issue of 
the great European struggle. Those Englishmen who had 
taken a personal part in the contest were not indeed a con- 
siderable proportion of the nation ; but the sea-rovers who 
had become national heroes had pointed the way to glory 
as well as gold, and the adventurous youth of the nation 
knew no more stirring ambition, and thought they knew no 
more prornising speculation, than that of following in 
the footsteps of a Drake. The volunteers and other 
soldiers who returned from the Netherlands were thought 
by obs''r\'crs to be rather more numerous tlian tho.se who 
had gone thither ; but .some noble Englisli memories asso- 
ciated them.selvcs with the battlc-fieki.s of the Continent as 
well as with the na\ al enterprises of the English Channel 
and of the far Western seas. 

M Qywn If the blood of the nation had thus been .stirred by 
liOTrf unprecedented imjwrtancc in the relations of 

e iwtional , the country to foreign powers, at lioine the change which 
had come over the aspect of things had been not less 
momcntou.s. Queen Elisabeth had now become in veiy 
truth the incarnation of the national cau.se. 1‘hc season 
of her coquetting with foreign projOTsals of marriage drew 
gradually to its inevitable end ; ‘ Monsieur's days ' ’ were 
coming to be remembered as a thing of the past ; while 
the doubtful prospect of a union between the Queen and 
the favourite of her heart was closed, before Ins brilliant 
but miserable life was extinguished amidst suspicions as 
dark as those which beset his fame. So long as Eli.sabeth 
chose to coquet with the po.ssibility of marriage, and so long 
as Leicester lived, loyal flattery was tuned to honour her 
foibles and sympathise with her preference ; and a false 
note accordingly makes itself heard in the contemporary 
tributes, whether passing or elaborate, in honour of the 

‘ isfil. when the Duke of Anjou (afteiwa.iU Heniy HI) readed in EiiglunL 
See Middleton’s A Mad World, my Mohim ^iv. a) a/. 
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Virgin Queen. Gradually, however, she became to her 
subjects less of a person and more of an idea ; and happily 
for her fame, the woman was forgotten in the national 
.sovereign. Loyalty and patriotism became convertible 
terms. Only the persecuted Catholics, political offenders 
because the profession of their faith wa.s identified with the 
cause of the foes of Queen and nation, and those Protestants 
who could not reconcile their system of religious life and 
doctrine with the cstabli.shed forms of Church government, 
remained as discordant elements in the concert of a politi- 
cally united peo[)le. 7'or neither of these was there any 
sympalh)' left in the government, in the national party 
among tlie higher orders of the jJopulation, in the broad 
current of public opinion. The Catholics, if they were 
fortunate enough to e.scape persecution, remained isolated 
from their fellow-subjects. While London audiences ap- 
plauded the c.^iwsurc on the stage of the Ma.s.sacre of 
St. Harthoiomew, Catholic manor-houses may have solaced 
thcmsclvc.s with tlic secret perforin.ince of the anti-Refor- ' 
niation moralities of a pa.st age'. Puritanism, on the other ^ 
hand, wa.s rapidly developing into a new phase of its 
history. At the beginning of this pcrkjd Puritan tendencies 
had .still been ob.servable among many of Klisabeth's leading 
sLatesmen ; and her favourite Leicester himisclf had been 
regarded a.s tlie head of a jiarty favouring views of this 1 
description. But as the movement assumed a wider .scope, 
it.s significance became a totally new one ; and ruthlc.ssly j 
.suppressed in its outw.ird manifestations, it doggedly nursed j 
for the futvire the seeds of a democratic revolution in , 
Church and State. | 

It was in times thus widely and strangely stirred that our ^ 
Klisabethan literature reall)’ began its glorious course. The | 
most cursory glance will serve to recall the fact that not in the 
drama alone, but in a rvidc variety of other fields of literary 
productivity, the years of which I am speaking were full of 

^ Sec Disraeli's Curioutm of LUvraturt, section on Qukolic and ProUUani 
Ihramoi. Si\ John YoiVc fined by the Star-Chamlier as late a.s 1614 for 
allowing a play to be acted at his house containing * many foul tassages to the 
vilifying of our religion and exacting of popery/ 
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exuberant life. In them Spenser, with Ralegh by his side, 
was writing his great epic, the most magnificent monument 
of the aspirations as well as of the achievements of the 
age In tlicm Sidne/s prose-romance was received as a 
bequest hy a mourning nation The earliest publications 
of Daniel, of Warner, of Drayton, of Davies and Constable 
are spanned by the same brief series of ycdrs. Hall was 
about to publish his Satires, which in date of composition 
had already been preceded by Donne’s, Stowe was sys- 
tematising the national annals ; and the translation of Sir 
Thoma= North was opening to English readers of history 
the great treasure-house of anc'cnt examples. Hakluyt 
was describing the vo}'ages and discoveries of Irngli-shmen, 
and Ralegh was putting forth his nairativc of the most 
marvellous ‘ Discoverie’ of all. 

Some of the-,c efforts merely amounted to a continuation 
of previous literary tendencies ; and by the side of them 
progressed the publication of an abundant popular litera- 
ture of novels and talcs from foreign sources and of 
controversial tracts called forth by the general activity 
of the national life. The worthy critics who like George 
Puttenham at this time^ took .stock of the achievements 
of our national poetical literature, failed to realise in its 
dimensions or in its .scojk; the mighty change which was 
in progress *. A few years only passed, and tlie results of 
modern criticism seem already to be anticipated by a 
diligent observer of contemporary^ effort"’. E'or in truth a 
literature such as this had, if the expression be jKrmissiblc, 

* T?ic first three boohs of Tkr Ftterit were publi>hcH in 1590, 

’ He fell in las'): Tht Arcadia «-as publishcil 111 1,^92. 

’ HU Aru Cff English Potdt nas published in ijSy. ruttcnhani, by the bye. 
was himself adramatUt; but his playv none of which aic picsrrvcsl, seem to 
have liecn mostly of an earlier type. They im-luileil. U sides a lomtdy eiilitkd 
OiHfcoeratia, two * cnterludes,’ iasfy Landm and U’oertthe latter ‘yteldinj; a 
specimen of female pertness'l, and a series of Trnmphah in honour of (juecn 
Hlisalietb. Sa;JJaslevoad,Ancit/ilOiVeo/£m^,i xtii noli, 

‘ See the well-known passage at the end of Ilk. 1 . 

‘•The English tongue,' says Mercs in his Palladts Tama (i,S9R), ‘is 
mightily enriched, and gorgeouslie inuested in rare oniaments and tcs|>Ien<lcnt 
abilimcnts by ar PhUip Sidney, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, It’orner, Skalaiptare. 
Mariowe, aad Chapman;— a judicious selcetiun of names fur any survey of the 
poetical literature of the age. 
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justified itself of itself. It had outgrown the trammels of 
mere fashion under which it had begun its course, — even of 
a fashion imposed by a Court whose centre was a sovereign 
sure of her learning and not distrustful of her powers of 
judgment. The tastes of the Tudor Court remained true 
to the traditions of the Renascence. The ancient classical 
models, or the half-accidental selection of them which 
had acquired the a-scendant, and the literary precedents 
derived from the nation to which the revival of those 
models was primarily due, — the Italian, — accordingly 
long remained on their pedestal of pre-eminence. The 
learning of the Universities merely reflected the .same 
tastes. The euphuism of Lyly was to a great extent an 
imitation of Italian examples ; and the subjects of his 
drama-s, not less than the ornaments of their diction, 
displayed a fond belief in the inexhau.stiblc resources of 
classical lore. Gabriel Han'cy sought to reform ‘ English 
versifying’ on un-English principles; and Daniel had to 
break a lance against .Sidney liiiiii-olf in defence of our 
English heritage of rhyme. The unnatural vitality of j 
euifliuism — ‘ nothing,’ says Ikn Jonson ‘ is fa.shionable till 
it be deformed ’ — is the best proof of the power which be- | 
longed to the tastes of the Court. The writers who addressed 
themselves clirectly or prim.irily to courtly cars, Sidney 
himself among them, were all more or lc.ss emphatically 
cuphuists. It was by the imitation of classical models, or 
by efTorts .sa\'ouring of the 'Italianated ‘ taste of the Court, 
that great writers as well as small — a Spenser, a Marlowe, 
a I’ecic, and a Shakspcrc —sought to commend themselves 
to the favour of royal or noble p.atronagc. Other drama- 
tists, or their admirers on their behalf, appealed to tlicir 
classical epopees and their ‘sugared .sonnets’ as their titles 
to literary reputation. The author of DiVtor I-'austus was 
remembered for hi.s Hern and Lrmder, Sliakspere's first 
offering to his patron was J'nius and Adonis ; and hlcres 
cannot compare our poets, in life or in death, to any 
parallels but Classical or Italian predcces.sors. 

But our literature was fast broadening beyond such 

* Diicovtrm {Dt wt argmit). 
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bounds by its fertility, diversity, and power. That it swept 
these bounds away altogether, and in the end attained to 
an unsurpassed grandeur and fulness of dcvelopcmcnt, was 
primarily due to the mighty progress of one of its branches. 
This branch was the drama. 

That this incontestable fact should only gradually have 
become apparent to the age which witnessed it, admits of 
easy explanation. In the first place, the glories of the 
Elisabethan drama were not due to patronage, — that nurse, 
often necessary, often unsafe, of literary success. 

Queen Elisabeth’s love of the drama was most genuine 
and enduring ; but the impulse to the inari'-ellous progress 
which our dramatic literature achieved in lier reign was not 
of her giving, nor was it her hand which sustained the 
growth upon which she consistently smiled. Almost in- 
satiable as she was in her fondness for plays, expending 
considerable sum.s upon their performance at Court and 
equally willing to be entertained by them at the houses of 
her nobles, at the Colleges in the Universities, and at the 
Inns of Court, she scem.s to have formed no cxcejition to 
the general rule, that the habitual plaj'goer is the most 
catholic of plcasure-scckers in his own line of diversion. 
I discover no signs of discrimination in the list of the plays 
acted before licr. Indeed, thcie is reason to doubt whether 
even an endless succession of productions such as those of 
Edwards and Lyly would have clo)'fd that robust appetite. 
The seasoning which she preferred was classical quotation 
and personal flattery; and this, as we have seen, was 
strewed before her with no sparing hand. 

Among the great nobles several— and notably the most 
powerful of all, the Endymion of tliis Diana — had com- 
panies of players and must accordingly have taken a more 
or less personal interest in the plays produced by their 
‘ servants.’ But one discovers no evidence of a patronage 
which intelligently directed itself to the encouragement of 

’ Collier, i. 1R9 sejj. 

' Their performances were regulateii I>y (he statute I4 Elis. c. 5: sec Collier, 
i. joj. Lord leiccster's players were licensed to pitform ‘ within the city of 
latndon’ as well as elsewhere by the hunous i>atcnt of 1574 ; ii. p. 110. 
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literary merit in the playwright actors ; and if Burghley was 
bitterly satirised by Spenser for his coldness to the claims 
of poetic literature in general, Lyly sought to engage his 
good offices before he had become a writer for the stage, 
and Peele only ventured to solicit his munificence by the 
offer of a commonplace non-dramatic work. Such aristo- 
cratic patronage as the writers discussed in this chapter 
enjo 3 'cd was both fitful and apparently unproductive. It 
is only at the close of this period that the names of 
Southampton and Pembroke appear in connexion with 
that which has reflected honour upon theirs ; and in the 
later days of I'ilisabeth we can clearly recognise in the 
younger nobility of which Es.sc.x was at once type and 
leader, and in ICs.sex himself, true lover.s, not of the stage 
onl}’, but of dramatic literature. 

lixce|)t then where, as in the case of Lyl>’, and of Peele 
in his fir.st dramatic work, the dramati.sts directly accom-| 
nKxlated theinseh'e.s to the <Iemand.s of the v\’e)]-e.stab]ished j 
tastes of Oueen and Court, it was rather they who led their 
jratrons. than their patrons who directed them. If the adven- 
turou.s volunteers apostro])hi.sed by Peele fi>und it difficult 
to tear tluniselves from ‘ Mahomet, Scipio. and Tamerlane,' 
thej" left (jther audiences behind them to applaud these 
• pagan vaunts Dram.iti.st-s, patrons, and public .shared the 1 
influence of their times. A stirring age called for stirring 1 
themes ; and these again for a corresponding vigour of 
treatment. If ‘ the .stj'le is the man,’ so the .style is al.so 
the age ; and the general tension of men'.s mind.s manifests 
itself in ever)’ branch of the art which most easily and 
quickly reproduced it. Neatness and sx'mmetry of con- 
struction were neglected for fulne.ss and variet)’ of matter. 
Novell)’ anil grniuleiir of subject seemed suitctl b)' a .swell- 
ing amplitude and even reckless extrav.agance of diction. 
The balance of rhymed couplets gave way to the forward 
march of blank-verse, as if from an inner ncx'essity; ‘strong 
lines’ were as inevitably called for as strong situations and 
strong characters. Individuality di.stinguishcd the degree 
in which, either in form or in matter, the several writers 
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were subject to such influences ; a Greene could not rise 
to the passion of a Marlowe, nor a Marlowe imitate the 
joyous vivacity of a Greene ; but the stamp of the age was 
impressed upon them all, and no less powerful an influence 
than this co”ld have marked them all, distinct in their poetic 
individualities, as a homc^cneous group of national writers. 

But it would have been impossible for these dramatists 
thus to give expression to the full .spirit of the age to 
which they belonged, had not the outward conditions of 
their lives placed them in the very midst of the current, 
instead of leaving them to lounge as bystaiulers on it.s 
banks, to note and speculate on its phenomena, or to indite 
letters ‘touching the earthquake in April last, and our 
English reformed versifying.’ 

I ha\ c narrated the lives of these dramatists verj- briefly, 
but without seeking to Ctist a veil over their errors any 
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more than over their misfortunc.s. Of these errors I need 
not now speak again; to suppose that at any time the 
experience of folly and vice is a neccs.siiry pro-gymnasium 
for any intellectual labours, is to imert tlie rational system 
of human progress, in which all intellectual achievements 
must find their legitimate place. Genius must have its 
years of journeying, as it must have it.s years of apprentice- 
ship ; but it i.s misfortune only, not the operation of any 
inevitable law, which so often leads those )-edrs of journey- 
ing to include a sojourn in the tangled woods of Bohemia. 
Not all periods of literarj' effort are, however, equally smiled 
upon by the clear light of common day; anil the lives of 
[these men were beset by dangers and diffieultfes, as well as 
filled with opportunities, of an exceptional character. These 
sprang from the condition in which the dramatisls found the 
sphere of their endeavours, the .stage. 

To minds exalted and animated by an active imagina- 
tion, and fed by the varied experience of men and books 
which we know these writers to have undergone at an early 
period of their lives, the literature of the drama offered the 
most obvious and the most promising outlet. Rut the 
literature of the drama had already so thoroughly estab- 
lished its natural union with the stage, and the possibility of 
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gaining a livelihood as a playwright without entering into 
a personal connexion with the theatre was so infinitesimal, 
that to be a dramatic author it was all but inevitably 
necessary to become at the same time an actor, or at least 
a member of a theatrical company. The learned Lylyj 
might pine for the dignified office of superintendent of the 
dramatic entertainments of the Court ; Pcele found it diffi- 
cult to exist as the managing factotum of royal and noble- 
men’s entertainments; but probably I’ecle himself, certainly 
Marlowe, Lodge, Wilson, Munday, anti others, were actors. 
This combination, while it affected the course of the lives 
of most of these dramatists, at the same time directly 
influenced the character of their works. It taught with 
incomparable certainty a keen insight into the laws of 
dramatic cause and effect, and gave warm vitality to a 
dramatic literature produced, as the phra.se is, for imme- 
diate consumption. On the other hand, it as inevitably 
coastituted rapidity of workm.»n4iip an indispensable ele- 
ment in the capacity of <i successful playw right. Marvellous 
as is the productivity of many of tlic.se dramatists, and still 
more marvellous as it would appear were we aware of all 
they wrote, it was not nioie marvellou.s than it was from 
the nature of the case unavoidable. Ihno a play was pro- 
duced, how many hands had irecn at work upon it, what 
loans and wh.it spoliations had occurred in the process, 
must ordinarily have seemed of less moment than ichcthcr it 
was produced, and whether it succeeded. It was not lite- 
rary criticism, but the verdict of iiopular applause, which 
was in the first instance cli.dleiiged. I’laj's were written to 
be acted ; and plays were acted to please. I'or a dramatist 
to ‘know his art and not his trade’ would have struck his 
fellow-actors and authors as a more than doubtful boast. 
The play was the property of the company ; and exixwed 
to any alterations and ‘ addition.s,’ which, while they ‘made’ 
it on the stage, might ‘ mai- ’ it, as in the case of Faustus, 
for all future ages. This simple con.Mderation accounts at 
once for many of the merits, and for many of the faults, 
common to so much of the dramatic literature discussed in 
this chapter. 
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It therefore becomes neccssar}' to recall, however briefly, 
the condition of the English stage in this period of our 
dramatic Hterrture. In it the stage had, in the full sense 
of the tcim. become a popular institution. The dignity 
implied in *his expression is however well known to be of 
a var>'ing character. The profession of an actor had be- 
come very common some time before the commencement 
of this period ; but while all unauthorised players had by 
statute' been declared ‘revues and v.igabt)iuis,’ there were 
' many worthy people who would gladly have seen the same 
iterm, and its legal consequences, applied to all players 
1 whatsoc\'er. But the tem(X)rary success of a Puritan metro- 
politan (Archbishop Grindall, Spenser's ‘good Algrind’) 
jin inhibiting the performance of plays for one }ear, by 
way of penance on the aijpearance of the plague in 
' London in 1563 had in the ne.vl dccenniiim been followed 
I by the grant of a royal patent to the romp.my of the 
! nobleman who was regarded as the hc.id of the I’uritan- 
'ising party. From the 7th of May, 15*^, the Marl of 
I Leicester's servants were emjMmeud to jd.iy ‘Comedies, 
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Tragedies, Interludes, Stage-plays, .ind such other hkc a.s 
they have already used and studied or he-rcafter shall use 
and studyc, as well for the rccrcacion of our' ithe Queen'sl 
‘loving subjects, as for our solace and jjleasure, when we 
I shall thinke good to sc them The Citj' authorities op- 
posed the exercise of this right; and tlieir efforts were 
in so far successful, that the pid> ers cst.ihlisiieii jilaj’-houses 
outside the City Jurisdiction. One w.is istablislieii by 
James Burbadge (a member of T.eicester's eompaiiy; in 
rooms near a house occupied by the Lord Cliambcrlain 
in the precinct of the dissolved luonasttrj’ of the Black- 
friars (1576), two others (‘the Theatre 'anti ’the Curt.iiii’) 
in Shoreditch. The Ro.se, Hope, and Swan theatres, on 
the Banksidc (Southwark), were opened either shortly 
before or after 1581^. Yet it is clear, from the reopening 
of disputes betw'ccn the Privy Council and the civic autho- 

' uz. that quoted from Collier in note 1 to p 34^, ’ (.'oilier, i. 1(8. 

* The Patent Uprinted at Ieii0h by I oUicr, 1. 211-91}, 

* Collier's Mmmrt of Eihxirti AUtyn {Shahnp. Sne, PM,, 1841), p. j. 
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rities in 1581, that plays were exhibited ‘in’ as well as 
‘about’ the City. In 1583 the Queen gave a genuine 
encouragement to the players by selecting twelve per- 
formers to Ix' called the Queen’s players, — among them 
Robert Wilson (the elder) and Richard Tarlton the famous 
clown *. These pla3'ers were of course quite distinct from 
the Ixiys or ‘ children of I’aul’s,’ Westminster, Windsor, and 
the Chapel Roj’al, and the ‘children of the Queen’s Revels’ | 
(among whom boj-s were freely impressed after a warrant j 
issued in 1585). The.sc children acted sei'cral of the plays ' 
mentioned in this and in a later chapter ; and their com- ' 
petition was much felt by the regular actors ^ i 

I'incouraged bj’ royal and noble patromige, and by a' Attacks 
impularit)' among the lower orders which must have been l^*]™.***^ 
eontinuoiisl)’ on the increase, the st.igc treated with open ' 
derision the efforts of the Puritan authorities of the City | 
to stay its influeiiee, .and if possible to extingui'h its life *. 1 
fn these efTorts the Lord Afaj’or and Aldermen were * 
beyond a doubt promitled by an earnest h:itred of what | 
seemeil to them a nurserj- of licence and disorder. Oppo- 1 
■sitioii to the stage on grountls such as these hail never ^ 
Ceased, Xorthhrooke and the penitent Gos.son were followed 

* (’olliir, 1. 455. Of TniUon a full account will be foui.'l ii\ Mr. J. O. i 

HalltU(ir> /n.'/VijArfro^j /u 7 'itr.'fr,u\ />. aul r>i#/ o; i-'/.riMron) 

Sfjc. Pvbl , iN 44’). (, ! a no?c < baJnHi>* I {ft r,f Hall (Lii^livh VoU''. '* -54b 
]1 e Has.i in ii»» jouiir uf lJu oi) of a.’ui .’ipp.artiiiU aUcr- 

vauK cMiiuiJ a Inm;; a> n ' \vaicr l«a»ci ' < bi Uic hlajje h»’ famov.' a** 

a clown, aibl •.pccially cdUjialul Kir hi>c\tcmp»*ral ihvtiimj; ai.i] hi- ’jii;-,' 

— i.t. Ituiicioii- Min*;-, oltcn acct’inpamcxl b) a flmvc, iiilMHluLid h\ the clouu 
aucl iiuukUil h\ him. TaiUoiii kucw no bouinK. ncnhiT (htl hi> 

nudach). ‘Thcyc.ii says Mr llaUiwcll, *vhnc-->«.sl iht Sjvii.kIi Aimada, , 
ami tlie <hath nf Tailttin ; :ukI the latter <.ifcuni'>tanct! Iv”}* cohIiiiUli! lo 1^ ft • 
nitTTilH’Tai by the other,’ A warm ttii>ute i-- iqj 4 to him in The J'hrte L*/rd'< ' 

Three I.iuAfs 0/ LunJon (\}toh:ibiy wiUtcii shuitb allu hb tJeccaM'l. The 
autlunlicity of the ‘Jests' i- of coufsc ciitircl) matUi of lnhef. the AVas tmf n/' 
Ptrr^a/eiry wasiloubtKsa ]nibli»hi.d with hi- iiamcM wa> ol calch|<im5. Tailton 
was not ftir^tiilen mn a jjciKTalion alur hi- death; >ce the Imluclion to ^ar- , 
ihtilomtw Fair 1 1614), and the epitaph of the >cat l^n;, tjuotwl b> W.iUItoh in , 
hi.s <Yiition of The Smf A'he/^keni, [t ifij, where he b aiittsliupltiss-d n* the * J-ord j 
of Mirth,* w'hile ■ all cUiwiics since* arc saul to ha\e l>ccn ‘hi- ai»es.' I 

* Cidlicr, i. 265; Th EifgU\k Drama ««rf Stage^ O'e , I543-I^>(54» Hlv^frated 
hy IkicmnenSi, Treathe^ and Pttenii ^Koxhur^hc l-ihrarr, 1SO9), p. 33 : and cf. 

Preface to Claik and Wri^hiS tdition oiJlamltt, |>. xv. 

’ e,g, Tarllon'b jig sung at UicCuitain; in ilalhwcirb/ar/W . p. xx 
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by Philip Stubbcs, who published his Amtomy of Abuses, 
including a division headed ‘ 0 / Siage-plays and Interludes, 
with their tidrkeduess^ In 1 583. Whetstone, himself pre- 
viously a dranicftic author, followed with his Touchstone for 
the Time in 1584; and William Rankins, who afterwards 
took to writing plays, in 1587'. The contest against the 
stage continued, as will be noticed hereafter, throughout 
the reigns of Elisabeth and her successor ; nor has it ever 
ceased except when there was no stage left to attack. 

The players and playwrights had, as wc have seen, not 
been idle in the defence of their craft. The virulence of 
their opponents only increased their audacity, \intil at last 
the outbreak of a controversy originally unconnected with 
the stage gave them an opportunity of throwing them- 
selves with unprecedented boldness into the offensive, and 
identifying themselves with the cause of an ally whose 
.sympathy with the theatre can only have been of a very 
limited dc.scription. 

With the most famous literarj’ quarrel of these libellous 
times the Martin- JIarprclatc controvensy, the dramati.sts 
and the stage were brought into active connexion, as it would 
seem, in the first instance from private causes. It apfrears to 
have suggested itself to Greene, Lyly, ami Mash to chaqje 
their adversary Gabriel Harvey with the authorship of one 
of the earlier Martinist pamphlets ; and thus Lyly and 
Nash soon became involved in the thick of the fray. At 
the same time, the instincts of the phiywrilers as well as 
their interests must naturally have ranged them among the 
opponents of a faction whose victor)’, as they well knew, 
meant their ruin. 

I 

The details of the Marprclate controversy, many of 
which arc, and probably will always remain, involved in 

* Cf. the Introduction to Gosson'i SciW 0/ diuM {S\ala>p. Soc. PM., 1841 ), 
pp. ix-x. iitubUs' Obsemnam an; extracted in the Koxliurt’he Library publi- 
cation cited on p. ]49. 

* ‘ Do you not see theic ?am|>h1cts. LiMs, Rhimes, 

Thexe xtranKe confused TuniiiUs of the Mind, 

Are grown to be the .Sickness of these Times, 

The great Disease inflicted on Mankind.' 

Daniel's Mutoj 4 ultu (J599). 
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obscurity, need not concern us here*. Whoever were the 
authors of the first blow struck in this contest, which was 
but the climax of an epidemic of controversy*, its intel- 
lectual father was Cartwriybt, though he was not among its 
martyrs. Professing to answer a work published in defence 
of the government of the Church of KngJand by Dr, 
Bridges, Dean of Salisbury, the authors of Martin Mar~ 
Prelate's liphtle to the Terrible Priests of the Convocation 
House, which was printed, probably towards the end of i j88, 
as it is conjectured at Middleburg in Zealand ', at once 
went to the extreme of libellous scurrility, inveighing 
against the bisliups of the Church as knaves and dunces, 
and resorting to every kind of charge in order to involve 
them in the hatred and contempt of the well-informed and 
ill-informed public alike. The subsequent publications of 
the same secret club of authors, Martin Mar-Prelate s 
Epitome (ISMS’!, Hay ye any vaork for the Cooper*, and the 
rest, are, in so far as I am acquainted with them, similar 
reckless expectorations of .spleen, designed .ind fitted for 
nothing but the wor.st end of all public controversy — the 
excitement of the mob. 

The spirit which gave ri.<c to these attacks had been 
provoked by the unintelligent indiflercnce of the Govern- 
ment to views of Church government which it was no ! 
longer politic to ignore or to treat a.s the vagaries of a 

* A rstliei di'«cur'iive Account of it will round m Pl-»rac!i\ Qrtvrrri^ aj 

Author!.^ vol. ii. |>|>. 30 j Neal’s Hitjibry of tJtr \ol. ii p. ^^36 

s«77., and MaskcU's of .V, .V. Cwifroimy { Much intoimalion 

may be ^Icaru'd fioiu die collection of Pvnrnn Dp<ci^hHf Ttw/s^ uf the 
reprinting; and Ihc spread to America are dcip{> rc^^rctfed by ^fr. Mablvcll. on 
the principle that ’ poison ’ should not lie mAU w ithoiit itb * aiUidiHe.* I 

* Cf. MaAell, p. 35, nml the Umg U>t of rurilan tracts, from I570» quoted 
there from the Pimtaii piinter M altlcjjraw’s Partr of a Re^Uffr. 

* Sc'e Intioducti'oii to tlic ciHuuit ui (he 4}*o\e-Rientti>ned cndcction 

The e]>istle itself is dalctl ‘at my Castle betvicen two Walls, iicithei toure 
dayes from peiuWbs lienchc, nor >et at the West cncle of ^hlollt^de; but the 
fourteenth }eftre at the least, at the age of (’haring v.rusvc, within a yoare of 
Midbomnier, bclwemc twelue aiul tweluc of the clt>ckc. Anno |>onlilicatiis 
vestri Quinto, and 1 hope vlttmo of all £ogli>!ie riqx.'s' 

* Coo|icr, ilishop of Winchester, had — ^with doubtful discretion- written a 
Serious reply, entitled An Admonuion fo thi Proplt 0/ Eitgiandt and morcoN'cr, 
as Disraeli points ottt» presented the inesUmcblc ad>'a(in!|;^ of a name (0 be 
punned upon. 
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despicable minority. Oppressive measures had produced 
their natural fruit ; but when this had shot up in nink 
abundance, the authorities found themselves unable to 
cope with an invisible enemy. The prohibition of the 
Marprclate *racts proved wholly futile. The printing-press 
of the Martinists was moved from place to place with 
uncontrollable rapidity, until at la.st it was seized, — it is 
said, in Manchester. Without the Puritan writers being 
hereby silenced prosecutions ensued which led to the 
death of some of those ■ involved in tlic .su.spieion of having 
written si me of the obnoxious pamphlets, and to tlic 
imprisonment and fining of others. The moveinent, thus 
stopped, was certain to revive in a different form, and with 
different results. 

In this controversy, however, ujion the more important 
aspects of uhicli I mu.st not dwell, the railing liail not all 
been on the side of the ‘ Martin-mongers The prelates 
and their cause had found advocates among writers who 
were fully prepared to meet a whole eaaupany of ‘ Martins ■* ‘ 
on their own ground. Lyly and Xash were probably at 
first drawn int,) the controversy b\' personal motives; but 
the Pa/'J’c tvith an Hatchet of the former, and a wltole 
scries of tracts by the latter, among them the Return of 
the rcnoietied Cavaliero, Pasquil of hu^laud and An Al- 
nioitd for a Parrot, turnes] the stream of ridicule upon the 
assailants of the episcopate. Mimday, too, siems to have 
done service on the same .side’’. Lastly, the .stage itself 

* The Pntistation fjf Mariin apjH-Micil imiiKilialL]) after Hit* 

seimre. The Dialogue., i('c. ami Uic 7 'ArW' of ' M.iriin jitnu>i.' 'Ih<* 

U»t tract, thought to lx: plauil> fiom one (•! ilu onjrn.ul in (Ik con* 

tro«r»y, was TAeyuff Cetunre ami Repm^}/. Ma^kdl, j p liS, 14S. (51, 

* ViSiry Has haiigtxi; Utlall Oud in pii'ion. ilnse, Hilh TitlJ and Joh 
Throckmorton, ajipcar to have the jfuiK ipnl Miu lLni>t». 

* So Ljly calls Uicm m the Papje vtifh on liinrhet. 

* I OhC the neutral cxprr>!<tim *compan} the Antl-Martinists would have 
said *hcrd ;* for they were not obhvi<»in of the liicimiviatn e tiiat ‘ Maitin* was 
the jvopuUr name for the loudoWoiced of domcAtU atiunal». 

® Al least in An Almond for a Parrat * Marlin* i'v hwUen to ‘beware 

I Anfluwy Mvnday be not enea with you calling him \utUs« and hy open 
your false carthng to the itage of all mens sLunic.' (/'irnfcn JDisetjUnt Tracts 
edition, p. jj,) As to the MeJurug J^a^quiU, mv hUskcIi. p. 177 Plata* 

Permall, a» the Mune writer bhows, wab a late eRort m fovonr of quirt ori (he 
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had at an early date in the controversy been made use of 
by the opponents of Martin-Marprclate ; and, by 1589, a 
play in the nature of a morality had been exhibited in 
derision of the adversaries of the Establishment'. The 
Master of the Revels (Edmund Tylney) having made an 
adverse representation to the Lord Treasurer I'Burghley) in 
consequence, the latter wrote to the Ltml Mayor, requiring 
him to i)ut a stop to all theatrical c.xhibitions within his 
jurisdiction. This requisition was of course resiwnded to 
with alacrity by the chief magistrate of the city, who 
immediately consigned two refractor)- players ‘to one of the 
Compters;’ and six da)-s afterwards (Nov. 12th, 1589) the 
I’rivy Council took the necessary measures to prevent the 
recurrence of the offence. The Archbishoj) of Canterbury 
was required to name ' a person well learned in divinit)-,’ 
and the Lord Ma)'ur‘a sufficient jierson learned and of 
judgment.’ who together with the M.ister of the Revel.s 
were to license nil plays acted in and ab<iut the City. 
From the letters issued by the Privy Council on this 
occasion it would appear that ’certen matters of Divin)'tic 
and State’ had been ‘handled’ in more than one play of 
the day The stoppage of stage-plays was accordingly 
only tennior.iry ; but the 'comedies’ again.st Martin-Mar- 
]>rclate, whether written or in preparation, had to be laid 
aside, great!)' to Lyly's regret, who thought they would j 
have ‘decyphered, and so perhaps discouraged’ the enemy, j 
Nor w-as his playful proposal of a ‘Tragedie,’ in which. 

Puritan suk' ami ha** been most al surtUy atlribmcil U» Nash, Thi-re tennis | 
liltchhfHid of IN ha>inK Ikcii written, as Na»h asserts in his Sfrufft 
JVenj's, by Kiihaitl Ilanty. Sec Inirmi. to Purt’an Tracis eihtioa, 

Hhcro the ori|;ui of the (b^arrel Ut>Nvin the Haivcxs and the dramatist 
ami XaO) in |xtiticular) is accounted for. 

* 'rhis jiiecc IS thus dcscrdtevl by Nash in his Pttyme r/ Pa'^juil/ 

' M('thom;l>l KtOo Co?uofiiia lK|;an to pndwc him at liondon in the ii^ht \aine, 
when she<’ l>rtni<;ht f<>orth DwifttM ixilh a ^clateht lace, holding o( her hart, as 
if she sicke, ImjcausC sVarftft ‘nnuld have foiceU her ; but missing of his 
purpose, he Iclt the print of his navies upon her chcckcs. nitd pu^somil her 
with a vomit, which he muiistred unto her to make hui cast up|>e her dignities 
and prmnoUonv’ ColUer, \ J73, l,>ly in the Pn/’/'f «*! HafrArt seems to 

descriix* the same, 01 a similar, play when he says ^of Martini : ' Ue shall not 
be brought in as whilom he was, and >et verie well, with a cocks combe, an 
apes face, a wolk's bcUic, cats clawea,* Stc. Quoted l>) Maskell, p. a to. 
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'Mardoeheus' should- play 'a Bishoppc/ and Martin 
‘ Hamman,' ever carried into execution 
The general result of the attempt to make the stage a 
vehicle of political abuse and invective was beyond a doubt 
to contribute to coarsen and degrade it. There are other 
signs about this time of a downward tendenej' in the tone 
of the theatre; the performances of the very children of 
Paul’s were stopped about 1591, and suspended for several 
years, on account of the personal abuse and scurrility put 
into the mouths of these youthful actors’. The true 
remedy was at last applied, or it applied itself, when from 
about the year 1594 the chief London actors became 
divided into two great rival companies. — the Lord Cham- 
berlain's and the Lord Admiral’s, — which alone received 
licences. Instead of half-a- dozen or more comi>anics 
without a character to maintain or lose, attached to the 
hou.seholds of great nobles, there were now two e.stablishcd 
bodies of actors, directed by steady and. in the full sense 
of the word, respectable men ’. In 1597-8 a third com- 
pany, which endeavoured to establish itself by the side of 
them, was suppressed by order of the Privy Council : and in 
the year 1600 their joint monopoly was confirmed*. Though 


j * SiX Paf>f'e vn'h an //cfrArf. p. 33 ; anrl ffote, pp. wluic l!ic quotations 
j are from CuUu*r, i. 371-377. It sccnis highly piolialik’ 1I1.U the cauht of 
Shakspen's censinp from writing comotlics at lhi> Imic, which hpciist-r 
thought to impl) in a well-known pas'^igc in luh Ttare^ 0/ fhf wntton 
about this time, was the prcs*al«»cc of a lasU’ for i>lays of a m>re or Ie>s 
political or controvtr>iaI ch.iracter. Sixn**?! descnlts iht stage as degratUd 
and *thc fair scene with rudenes foulc disgiurcd;* and \cr) hktl) harl in his 
mind the very ‘ common play» and cnte lude^’ which the mcaHuto of the Piivy 
Council were designed to slop, aiwl which, if tlisplajng a hitt(.rly Anti Ihiritan 
spiiit. mast base been oflciisive to liis opinioriH as well a> to his (asles. With 
reference to Shakspere, Mr. Knight dtscoMTC*! a dociiTncnt, m whiih *.Shak- 
«pere, and some twenty of his fellow-playeis, disdnim tluir having l»cen 
concerned in any of the^ ohjectioiuble ntaiions.' Knight's Hhaispert^ a 
ItiOf'rapky, p. 3^3 : quoted by Maskell, p. 3io. 

* CoIHer, i. aSo; Clark and Wri|^t, , p ziv 

* See the Introduction to the first numlnir of Mr R. Simpson's Sekod 0/ 

(containing A Larum far Landnn^ or The ATo/ff nf AntUfrrf \ 1871; 
a publication which it ia to be hoped will not lie allowed to lapse for want of 
rapport. 

* CoIHer, i. 313. Another statute against 'common players' was passed in 
1597-8. See Tkt Engltik i>ramfl, CjV, (Koxburghe Libiory), p, 37. 
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this restriction was not absolutely maintained, the history 
of the Elisabcthan drama proper from the close of the 
period more immediately under discussion connects itself 
with that of the two theatrical companies just mentioned. 
To the I.ord Chamberlains company, which wa.s first 
settled at the lilackfriars and afterwards — in 1596 — built 
the Globe on the Hankside, Shakspcrc and Richard Bur- 
badge belonged; the Lord Admiral’s was managed by 
Philip Ilenslowe and Edward Alleyn, and was ultimately 
— in 1 599 — settled at the Fortune in Golding-Lane’. 

These brief notes on the history of the English stage 
neetl be carried no farther for our ])rcsent purpose. So ; 
long as a number of companies existed, so long a.s the two * 
mast prominent among them were for a time united in so > 
far at least as to pla}' in the .same house, the dramatic 
authom apjiear to h.avc worked indiscriminatily for the 
wants of many of these conijanics or of all ; the quickest 
worker was likely to find the most constant employment, 
and a claim to propertj' in a play must h.avc bten as 
difficult to maintain as a desire for originalit)- must have 
been r,tre in dramatic authorship. Hence the famous 
accusation of Greene against Shak.s])cre — as ordinarily 
interpreted — may have been well founded, but was in any. 
ease absurd. The diflficully in deciding as to the priority ' 
of different plays on the .simc subject is accordingly , 
cndic.ss, and it i.s often futile to endeavour to .solve it. I 
But w hen the two great rival com()anic.s were established | 
in a virtual monoiioly of the I-ondon sUgc, it became ■ 
possible for them, in the words of a recent writer*, ‘to 
establish a history and a character of their own.’ Thus, 


litfliiiiice 
of thi^ 

upwi 

dramatio 

authorship. 


• lU'Hblouf’n Ltary^ wPiich extemU over the )Tars fiom I5<)Z -1603 and an 
in%‘aUuhlc aid to ilramatic ihronojui^. *nol onlt thu n\inilM?r of times 

diftercut hoc acted, but j^encrolly the very whfn tk-^y urn acud /or tht 

/m Utnr' has been v<hiid b) Mr Collier for the Soe, Puhl. <1^45'. To 

Mr Colliers iVtmwr*. nf Eduard Al'tyn 1 hare alrea<i\ made sc\eral lelcrences. 
The founder of Ihilwich CoHejjc Ixirn m 1566, and died in i6s6. Tlieie k 
no salisfjitoTy proof that he was a dramatic aadior. Init as an actor he attained 
to the hijjhist Tcputatmn. It 1% imjirolxiblc that he ever pirformcil in any of 
Shakhptre'b pb>s : on the othci hand, he *created* aN the Kunch say. the cha> 
meters oi Oilando ^in Ciii'eiic'b 0 . of TamlmibHic, and of Baiabas. 

’ Ml. U. Siin^uu, U.&., p. iv. 
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in this important respect too, was Shakspere favoured 
by circumstances — partly of course of his own making — 
beyond his predecessors. 

Mutual tda- Among tlie members of the acting profession, with which 

Si^arto^"* dramatic authorship was as we have seen so intimately con- 
authors. ncctcd, a kindly mutual good-will must have, as at all times, 
so more especially under such conditions of existence, per- 
petually striven for the mastery with eager competition. 

, So peculiar arc under any circumstances the conditions of 
an actor’s life, that the greatest allowances should at all 
times be 'made for foibles which are nearly inevitable; 
and there is no profession whose records are so full of me- 
morials of friendly generosity and brotherly kindness, in the 
midst of endless jealousies. When to the rivalry' of actors 
was added that of authors, when bread and fame were 
simultaneously involved in the question of comparative 
succe.ss. we may forgive even a tlrcene his attack upon 
a Shakspere. The general kindliness of tone which pre- 
vailed among the rival actors and authors is shown by 
many incidental touches of feeling no outward sign re- 
mains to display it more pleasantly than the familiar usage 
of abbreviating the Christian names of managers, actor.s, 
and authors. Even an eager follower of ‘ .swede \cddc ’ 
{Edward Alleyn), while sneering at ‘Rossius Richard’ 
(Burbadge). disarms our disapproval of his jealous partisan- 
ship when he declares that when Ned acts, 

* Wnics newe playc 
Shall be rehcarst some other dayL,*— 

while at a rather later date, Thomas Heywood. the drama- 
tist who so chivalrously broke a lance in defence of the 
actor’s art, testified in a score of genial lines, which I will 
permit myself to quote here, to this memorable method 
of preserving the memory of good fellow.ship : 

* Greene, who had in both Academie, tj'ne 
Degree of Master, yet could never game 
To be call'd more than Rohm; who, had he 
Protest aught but the Muse, serv’d and been free 
After a seven yeares' prentictsbip, might have 
(With credit too) gone Robert to his grarc. 

» Mario, renowned for his rare art and wit, 

I • Coald ne're attaioe beyond the name of Kit, 
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Alttloigh his Hero and Lcander did 

Merit addition rather. Famoiu Kid 

Was called but Tam. Tom Watson, though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo's selie to dote 

Upon his Muse, for alt that he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Toffl Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 

Could not a second syllabic redeeme. 

Excellent Bewmont, in the foremost lanke 
Of the rarist wits, was never more than Franek. 

Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose enriianting quill 
Commanded miith or passion, was but Will; 

And famous Johnson, though bis learned pen 
Be dipt in Castaly, is still hut Bn. 

Fletcher and Welaler, of that learned packe 
Nunc of the mean'st, yet neither was but Jack. 

Dekker’s but Tom; nor May nor Middleton; 

And he's now but Jack Foord that once was John 

Before quittinir the subject of the stage, as connected intercourse 

., , , . . .... V , between the 

With the dramatic literature of this period, it is worth while German and 
to advert in passing to a question which has only recently 
received the attention it merits. The English stage and 
its literature were at this time still largely .subject to an 
influence of considerable significance for the future his- 
tory of the latter, if not of the former. I have adverted 
incidentally to the attention directed by at least one Eng- 
lish dramatist (Kyd) to the performances of Italian actors 
in Engl, and and the continued influence of the Italian 

drama as well as of Italian and Spanish prose fiction upon 
our own dramatic literature will receive abundant illus- 
tration as we proceed. Until recently, it had been less 
remembered that in this period a lively connexion prevailed 
in the drama between England and Germany. 

English actors had visited the Continent in the train of 

* From T. Heywood'a ffifrurtky of tkt Kaati AngAt, quoted in the Intiod. 
to hk Apdagy for Acton. Skainp. Sac. Puht. 1841. It U perhaps worth le- 
jnarkiog that this use of abbreviations i* not otetuonfy lo be uodentood as 
implying kind feeling. See Chapman, Tka Omtlmm Uiktr (iii. 1) : 

‘ Nor yet oil me Lord, 

Nor my whole name VinceiUio; but Vince. 

As they calle Jacke or WB], *tis now in use, 

Twixt men of no equality or kindnessc.’ 

* The extempore acting of French and Italian players is described, evidently 
from personal experience, by Middleton, Tkt Spaiick Oipty ^iv. 1). 

S 
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English bishops as early as 1417, when they played before 
the dignitaries assembled at the Council of Constance ; and 
thus had begun a connexion between the stages and early 
dramatic literatures of England and Germany destined to 
exercise the most enduring influence. In the sixteenth 
century, in the reign of Elisabeth, it was customary for 
German and Dutch princes to visit England ; and the 
English stage necessarily attracted much of their attention. 
One of them — in 1596 — speaks of four play-houses in 
London (there were really at least seven); the tutor of 
another mentions the theatres ‘without the city’ and their 
numerous audiences. On the other hand, Germany and the 
Netherlands were from the middle of the same century 
visited by English musicians and other entertainers in large 
numbers ; and it is certain that Leicester was accompanied 
by one if not more players when in 1 585 he went over to 
the Netherlands to dazzle their inhabitants by his magni- 
ficence, — and to disgust them by his impotence. In 1 586 
five Englislimcn who had been sent by Leicester to King 
Frederick 11 of Denmark transferred their .sctv’iccs to the 
Court of Christian I, Elector of Saxony ; they arc called 
‘ instrumentalists,’ but there were actors among them ‘, or 
they were all actors as well as musicians. Finally, a whole 
company of English actors crossed the seas under the 
leadership of Robert Browne in 1590, and after visiting 
Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, repaired to Germany to 
exerci-se their profession. This was probably the comjrany, 
members of which performed at Wolfenbiittel before Duke 
Henry Julius of Brunsw'ick-Luncburg in the years 1602 to 
1617, and probably earlier*. In 1617 English comedians 
entered the service of the Elector of Brandenburg. 

These facts, established on indi.sputablc evidence ", prove 

’ Horus Pope and George liryan. Iwlh of whom appeared on the London 
tfage before 1588, and were afterwards members of the blacklriars company 
with Sbakaperc. 

* The Bmnswicic excbeqner acconnts are mUsing from t.s^o-iboi. The 
reign of Henry Julius extended from i5hy-iCi.t. His playk have been 
rtcen% published (iSgS)- 

I ’ In A. Cohn’s Shake\ptari in Girmmy in tht 16A and Ijli Ctniuria (1865). 

I See also the 6nt chapter of R. GemVa GtttlieiUt dtr Shakopton'ulm Onmm 
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the existence, already in the period of Shakspere’s prede- 
cessors, of a close intercourse between the German and the 
English stage. This intercourse only reflected in a special 
way the intimate connexion which the political as well as 
the literary results of the Reformation had brought about 
between England and Protestant Germany. The alliance 
which Henry VIII had .shrunk from drawing closely, had 
been inevitably concluded by the peoples. The Reformers 
of Edward’s reign and the refugees of Mary’s had de- 
rived much of their intellectual nourishment from German , 
sources ; w|io would have thought that the poor play-actors | 
were to begin the repayment of the debt ’ ? Vet so it was ; 
for although the beginnings of a new German dramatic' 
literature were to prove .abortive as an important national 
gro\vth, they were not unjjroductivc of remarkable literary 
fruits ; and after the days of de.solation had passed, German ' 
literature was to draw strength from ours in the very quarter | 
where Henry Julius of Brunswick and Jacob Ayrer had | 
joined hands with contemporary English dramatists. j 

It is not, however, of the influence of the English drama | 
upon the German that 1 have here to speak. On the 
other hand, the counter-influence of German writers and 
German subjects, brought home with them by the English , 
co^jicdians, or set in motion by means of their travels, was j 
not inconsiderable. We have seen an Instance of it in 
a w’ork of Marlowe’s, and \vc shall have to return to the ^ 
.subject in connexion with more than one of the plays of : 
Shakspcrc and his times. WTiatcvcr may be the value | 
of the evidence in the case of particular plays, the inter - 1 
course adverted to connected our stage and our dramatic j 
literature in their youthful days with those of a nation 
akin to our own not only in blood and speech, but in the | 

ut HtutMmd (1870^ and K. F.l/cV Introductinn to hU edition of Chapman's 
Alphonsux (Leip^igi 

* Of Ralph Ka<iclir<« tragedy of The Aanwaif yokm Wu*$, which jn^ht be 
rq^rded diiectly connecting the Oennan Keformnlion with the English 
drama, it is neither known whetlier it was in Kngtish or liktin, or whether it 
was founded on the German tragedy by J. Agricola. Kadclif flourished under 
, Edward VI, and ib mentioned by Bi^op Bale in bis Sen//, lUiutr* Co/of. Cl. 
Elie, «. pp. 16-17, 
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spirit of its moral and intellectual, as well as of its political 
developement 

The profession of actor and playwright had in the period 
of which 1 am speaking gradually become one which by 
prudence and care m^ht be made a profitable pursuit ; the 
degree of respectability attaching to it depended entirely 
upon the individual. The permanent establishment of two 
chief companies, however, of course operated in the direc- 
tion of giving certainty of income, and therewith a sense 
of settled citizenship, to their members. And at the close 
of our period the stage, whose fortunes I shall not now 
further pursue, was becoming the habitual resort of the 
young nobility and the leaders of intellectual progress as 
well as mere fashion. Criticism on the part of the audience, 
which was in its cruder forms so deeply to vex Ben 
Jonson’s soul, was doubtless still in its infancy ; but some 
healthy influences must have been derived both from the 
more aristocratic spcctatore, a.s they sat upon the stage, 
with pages attending upon them with tobacco and pipes, 
and even from the ‘grounded judgment and grounded capa- 
cities ’ of the much-abused tenants of the roofless and rush- 
stre^vn pit. To describe the externals of the stage is no 
part of my task ; and it must suffice to note only one or 
two circumstances, as directly bearing upon the composi- 
tion of the Elisabethan plays. In the first place, the con- 
struction and decorations of the stage were of so extreme 
a simplicity that constant ‘change of scene’ neither re- 
quired any effort on the part of the manager, nor interfered 
with the enjoyment of the audience. It was effected by 
drawing up and down the curtain, which covered the inner 
part of the stage only. On the front part it was requisite 
! for all personages (dead or alive) to be removed before 
a change of scene could be supposed to occur ; similarly 
no personages could be ‘discovered’ there in the middle 
of an act. Hence it became necessary for the dramatists, 
in a very different degree from writers for the stage of later 
days, to make each situation complete from beginning to 
end. On the other hand, the constant nominal change of 
scene was* not, in the degree in which it appears such to 
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the modem reader and would certainly be such to the 
modern spectator, a constant interruption to the progress 
of the action \ The imaginative powers of the spectators, 
consistently kept on the stretch, were thus not enfeebled 
by any adventitious aids worth mentioning. In the second 
place, as plays were acted in the afternoon, the performance 
had to be compressed into a short space of time ; Shak- 
spere speaks of the ‘two hours’ traffic of our stage V but 
probably a rather more liberal measure of time may have 
been ordinarily allowed. The fact that plays were per- 1 Tbr thea- 
formed at these hours of the day is likewise significant as 
indicating the usual composition of a theatrical audience ; 
for the busy citizens could hardly have made a practice 
of deserting their .shops, even if they could have waived I 
principles. Thus the regular frequenters of the theatre 1 
could not but chiefly belong to the idler sections of the , 
population. The prices of admission too seem to have 
been well adapted to the needs of ‘ habitual ’ playgoers. | 

Finally, no respectable woman might appear at a play- 
house excc])t with her face concealed under a mask ; a cir- 
cumstance which, were it not for later experience, would 
help to account in return for the emphatically unveiled I 
character of much which offends modem susceptibility in ' 
our Elisabethan drama. Nor will it be forgotten that 
women’s parts were invariably acted by boys, — a practice ' 
whicli, strange as it may seem to us, was in intention at 

' Cr. Frrytag, Ttcknii da Dramas, pp 157 H77. I may add that th<sc | 
considerations justify the accommwlation of Shalspcrc':. plas, to the conditions ' 
of the modem slage, to which, so lonf; as it is conducted with loyal modeialion I 
and real dramatic tact, only pedants « ill object. | 

’ In the I’rologue to Raituo and Julstt. In Danes’ sonnet In Fnsam 
(Ellis’s Sffcimam, ii. 37I the man of fashion 

‘ first doth rise at ten, and at eleven 
He jpjcs to Gill'a where he doth eat till one. 

Then sees a play till sin and sups at seven; 

And after supper straight to bed is gone. 

And there till ten neat day he doth remain. 

And then he dines and secs a comedy. 

And then fie snpa and goes to bed again, 

Thus runs he round without variety’ — 
bat also, doubtless, at so letsnnly a pace that the timing of his ' moTcments ’ 
need not be tahen quite literally. 
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least owing to a sense of propriety. It constituted at the 
same time one more demand upon the imaginative capa- 
cities of the .‘■pectator 

But these details, and others of the same kind, though 
none of mem without their significance, must be left to 
the historians of the stage. After thus briefly adverting to 
so much of its history in this period as was npccssary for 
I an illustration of the .conditions under which the prede- 
cessors of Shakspere (as well as at the beginning of his 
professional life Shakspere himself) worked, it may be per- 
missible to endeavour, in conclusion, to draw the sum of 
their literary achievements. For, as it seems to me, in 
literary criticism the consideration of outward conditions 
^and circumstances is mainly valuable insofar as it clears 
the ground for the consideration of what remains behind. 
If anj-thing remains behind, it is there we have to seek for 
the creation, not of time and place, but of the real main- 
spring of enduring works of literary or any otlier art — 
original genius. 

Not all, or nearly all, the dramatic works of .Shak.sperc's 
predecessors will bear this crucial test. Lyly, unless a 
pleasing lyrical gift be thought worthy of being taken into 
account, has been justly described as ‘ a M esfrit, but no 
poet Wit, ingenuity, and reading he possessed and dis- 
played in abundance ; but even the extreme mannerism of 
style identified with the name of his famous prose-romances, 
and reappearing in all his dramatic works, was not of his 
own invention. The dexterity with which he moved in the 
elaborate fetters which he had in this rc.spcct imjwsed upon 

> Freylsg. »■».. P- * 59 - The well-know* piactice L> humorously treated in 
the Induction to Tit Dwmjall if Robert, Earl of Himtmgtoti, When ‘ the boys’ 
come forward among the players, Skelton remarks ; 

‘What, our maid Maiian, lca|)ing like a ladt’ 

Julia’s pretty pretence of having been made • to play the woman's part ’ in the 

‘pageants of delight’ ‘at Pentecost' will be remembea-d (TVao Gmthmtn 

Vartma, iv. 4). 

‘ Uhici, Shahptart't Dramalie Art, p. 36, where it is well added that ‘ while 
Tieck is right in maintaining that the commentators of Shakspcarc have much 

to learn from Lyly, the assertion of Schlegel is equally true, that Shakspeare 

hiniaelf can have learned little if anything fiom him.’ 


The mea- 
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himself excited the admiration and seemed to challenge 
the rivalry of his contemporaries, but the progress of the 
national drama, as a branch of poetic literature, was, except 
in the domestication of prose-dialogue on the stage, im- 
peded rather than advanced by the father of euphuism. 

He has no claim to be regarded as occupying such a posi- ' 
tion towards the great Elisabethan dramatists, as c. g. j 
Wieiand (to wl)o.sc literary tastes his own have a certain ) 
resemblance) holds towards the great cla-ssics of modern 
German poetic literature. Virtuosity in a vicious style [ 
confers no title to any but a historical remembrance. More . 
deplorable as an aberration from the true principles of 
poetic creation, though less productive of harm by pro- 
voking imitators, than his mannerism of style, was I.yly’s , 
treatment of his subjects. He ciphered perwnal allegories , 
with so profound a skill on the background of classical | 
mythology, that only the amateur detectives of literary 1 
criticism will ever derive a thorough enjoyment from the i 
study of his plays. A curious learning alone can find the | 
key ; but when it is found it unlocks no secrets of genius, i 
In this direction he doubtless taught something to the i 
ma.sk-writer.s of his own age as well as of subsequent ' 
generations ; but nothing to the legitimate drama. The • 
influence of Lylj' is traceable in most of his contemporaries. ^ 
and even in Shakspere himself; but, with the exception 
noted above, it affected only the transitory' elements in , 
their creations. Happily, the conditions of the poetic art are ■ 
such that this kind of influences \'anishcs from sight, as our ; 
attention fixes itself upon more vital and more significant i 
characteristics. Thus the temple of the Elisabethan drama \ 
is no more vitiated by the extravagances of Lyly than ' 

St. Peter’s at Rome is by the meretricious beauties of 
Bernini. 

It was not by exaggerating in the direction of artificiality' ' Dramitic 
the traditions of our earlier drama that the predecessors 
of Shaksperc began to make the dramatic department of writers, 
our literature the most glorious of all its branches. What 
they found was a drama which, though ]>opular in the main 
source of its origin, was artificial by reason of its imitation 
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of a limited class of models, while at the same time it was 
still crude and inadequate in form. Tragedy had attached 
itself to the footsteps of Seneca and his Italian followers in 
choice of subjects and in method of construction; it was 
essentially epical in its treatment, the lyrical elements being 
not organically connected with the epical ; it occupied itself, 
so to speak, with the statement of an action rather than 
with its developement out of the characters of the agents. 
Such was the essential nature of most of the tragedies 
described in my second chapter, from Gorboduc to Tancred 
md GisntMnd, from Promos and Cassandra to The Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur. The hopeful beginnings of the historical 
drama on national subjects, the Chronicle Histories, had 
from the nature of the case even more emphatically exhi- 
bited the same characteristics. On the other hand, they 
had in comparative warmth and energy of manner sur- 
passed plays the subjects of which lacked the same con- 
nexion with the national consciousness, and which moved 
I in the less congenial .sphere of Classical historj* and legend, 
or of foreign romance. Comedy was .still hovering between 
' the imitation of a late Classical type, the reproduction of 
1 ‘ Italian devises,' the use of the old mythological and re- 
I vived pastoral machinery, and the irrcpre-s-sible desire to 
I introduce, with the incidental case which comedy hardly 
j ever fails to permit, types of existing manners and of the 
i enduring varieties of human character. Where tragedy 
I and comedy had been combined, their union had been of 
a perfunctory nature ; and tragicomedy, or (as Daniel writes 
it) ‘ tragic comedy,’ was an avowed hybrid, manifestly ex- 
hibiting an imperfect developement of species. 

The genius of the predecessors of Shak.spere thre\v itself 
with more especial ardour upon the advancement of the 
tragic stage. The greatness of the times made this in- 
evitable to poetic capacities of a powerful cast. As the 
genius of yEschylus was in sympathy with the mighty move- 
ment of the great Persian wars, so Marlowe and his fellows, 
but Marlowe pre-eminently, claimed for tragedy the full 
grandeur of heroic themes. A vast canvas seemed needed 
for such purposes ; and it was spread with no faltering hand 
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by the authors of Tamerlane and The Spanish Tragedy, of 
The Battle of Alcazar and The Wounds of Civil War. 
Nor could subjects of national history fail to commend 
themselves to a constantly increasing sympathy and to 
be treated with a new vigour and impetus ; In the hands 
of Pccle and Marlowe, at all events, the Chronicle His- 
tory made a mighty stride in advance towards historical 
tragedy ; and of the early Histories ascribed to Shak- 
spere, the world is still in doubt whether they were 
written by him or by his ‘predecessors.’ However this 
may be, in the national historical drama of the English 
stage there is no gulf, there is hardly a gap, to interrupt 
its onward course. In this branch of their endeavours, the 
group of writers under discussion were fully adequate to 
the progressive demands of their literary task. 

But to return. The choice of great thcme.s, of which 
Tamerlane set the example, in the first instance rather 
favoured than discouraged an epical manner of treatment, 
which the dramatic re])roduction of the Chronicles seemed 
to make absolutely inevitable. The contemplation of | 
actions mighty in their dimensions and mar\ ellous in tlicir 
results overpowered reflexion on their causes, and a patient 
developcment of events as the exemplification of moral 
laws. To will and to achicrc seemed the sum of heroic 
action ; to undertake and to fail the full significance of a 
tragic catastrojrhc. Marlowe’s fiery genius inspired in him 
a poetic sympathy with passionate resolve, with victorious 
achievement, with fatal failure. Life in its heroic aspect 
seemed a struggle of man again-st fate,— it might be .said, 
against the conditions of human life itself. In a lc.ss im- 
passioned degree, the view which the other dramatists — 
Kyd e.g. and Peelc — took of the tr^ic conflict between 
heroism and circumstance is of the same kind. j 

Herein they saw but half — and only the lesser half— of j 
the significance of true tragic effect They knew how to 
mark with drastic force the great conditions of the conflict, 
how to express with overpowering energy the terror of the 
catastrophe. Hence the aberration, which needs no ex- 
emplification, towards the horrible as a source of effect. 
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Marlowe’s want of humour made him a prominent offender 
in this direction ; but there is little to choose between 
his worst extravagances and the gratification of the same 
morbid taste as that which prompted them in Titus An- 
dronicus But the dramatists of this period had not learnt 
the twin great lessons taught by the highest examples of 
the tragic art. They had not learnt that ‘ vehement pas- 
sion does not suffice to render a poetic a dramatic charac- 
ter*;’ they had not learnt that in the connexion between 
the causation of a tragic conflict and its solution lies the 
really purifying force of its presentment. 

Defective The former defect was the result of an artistic, the Latter 
of a moral which was at the same time an artistic, imper- 
fection. The art of dramatic characterisation, if I may use 
the expression, in which lies the chief and crowning 
greatness of Shakspere, was not inherited by him from 
his predecessors, though in some of them — notably in 
Greene— there arc proofs of its gradual growth. The con- 
flict not between man’s power and his will, but between 
his nature and his will, is the real subject of the noblest 
dramatic art. Marlowe’s Faustus perishes because he 
attempts more than it is allowed to human skill to 
attempt; Hamlet, because his will imposes on him a 
task to which his nature is unequal. What Marlowe- 
only vaguely felt, that his hero was the author of his own 
catastrophe, Shakspere clearly perceived and distinctly 
expressed. The study of character is the indispensable 
condition of its depiction as a dramatic reality. Marlowe 
is too impatient to advance the action of his play to 
develope it out of its characters. Sometimes, as in the 
Jew of Malta, he begins with a perceptible endeavour ; 
sometimes, ats in the Massacre, he eschews all efforts in this 
direction altogether. Of the other contemporary dramatists, 
Greene, though his hand Ls lighter, yet displays a more 
certain touch. He had learnt more from comedy than his 

‘ Hence TamtrUme is not unfairly treated by Hall in liis well-known Sadn 
(t. 3) as the type of contemporary tragedy, wiUj its ‘hulT-cap tenns and thun- 
dering threats.' 

* I venture thus to apply the fine criticism of Gustav FteyUg on Lessing ; 
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fellows ; but in his James of Scotland and in other plays 
there is real evidence of power of characterisation. 

The cognate defect I have termed primarily a moral one, imperfect 
though I am convinced that in literature — as in the plastic ““**‘*^’ 
and the pictorial art.s, and in music likewise — a moral 
defect finds its inevitable reflexion in an artistic. Far 
from being unconscious of the possibility of exhibiting a 
dramatic action in the entirety of its moral devclope- 
ment, — as Eduard II, David and Bethsahe, and other 
examples show, — these writers had not brought home 
to themselves, and could not therefore bring home to 
their audiences, the real relation between fate 'and human 
responsibility. Revenge, e.g., which plays so important a I 
part as tlic main dramatic motive in a large number of' 
these tragedies, is treated as an inevitable law, as a neces- 
sity of fate '. Herein ancient tragedy might seem to fur - 1 
nish a misleading precedent ; but ancient tragedy was able, 
which the art of Marlowe and his fellows was not, to 
harmonise the working of fate with the providence of the 
gods. For the former stood on the basis of the continuity j 
of legend ; and even within the bounds of a single trilogy I 
(as in the Gidipodcan of Sophocles, or the conjectured 
Promethean of /Eschylus) it was possible to show that the j 
tragic consummation is not fear but hope. Victory is the , 
goddess appealed to at the close of more than one Greek 
tragedy ; and there is none which preaches the dull, dead 
fallacy of the irresistible power of circumstance, I 

But, apart from the question of .such precedents, the 
tragedy which is complete in itself can at all times indi- 
cate the solution of its conflict, so long as it allows no 1 
doubt to remain as to its real causation. The solution lies 
in the eternal justice of the great moral law.s, vindicated by 
the suffering productive of pity and terror which their vio- 1 
lation brings forth. Who can fail to recognise this solution 
in Richard III, in Coriolanus, in any of Shakspere’s mature 
tragedies ; who will not seek it in vain in most of the works 
of his predecessors ? 

I have .spoken of some of the main defects of these 
> Cf. on (his head Ganrinus, Siaiuptart, voL i. p. gi. 
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dramatists as tragedians; but in no spirit, I hope, of de- 
preciation or of futile cavil. The advance which they had 
made, in choosing great themes for tragic treatment, in 
sustaining and advancing the dramatic reproduction of pas- 
sages of national history, in vindicating to passion its right 
of adequate expression, in beginning to cultivate the art 
of dramatic characterisation, was, taken as a whole, enor- 
mous. If we are justified, as later dramatists seem to have 
instinctively felt justified *, in treating of the age of Shak- 
spere’s predecessors as of a different one from that of 
Shaksp-re himself, we shall not. I think, regard the former 
as one of mere crude effort, while the latter was one of 
perfect consummation. Historical parallels are always 
dangerous ; and I consider any comparison between Mar- 
lowe and Peek on the one hand, and Klinger and Lenz on 
the other, in their respective relations to Shaksperc and to 
Goethe, delusive in spite of its speciousness. These young 
men of the Sturm und Drang lacked what Marlowe and his 
fellows po.ssessed in splendid abundance — creative genius. 

In comedy the advance had been less decisive ; and in 
no branch of the drama is Shak.sjicrc's originality more 
marked than in the new spirit which he infused into the 
English comic drama, amidst difficulties to which his efforts 
seem to have temporarily succumbed. Lyly had done 
much to facilitate greater freedom of form, and something 
to enlaige the range of subjects ; yet, on the other hand, 
his laborious endeavours, and those of Na.sh, impeded the 
progress of national comedy by leading as tlicy did to 
the cultivation of essentially artificial spccie.s. A super- 
abundance of wit, serviceable as it is at all times to the 
pamphleteer and the comic essayist, is a danger and a snare 
to such writers when they essay the drama. It would not 
be difficult to adduce modem examples of the pheno- 
menon ; but it is sufficiently attested by the instances 
before us. Unless the wit of the author is subordinate 


> So Thos. Heywood speaks of Marlowe as ‘ the best of poets in Aat ay*,’ 
seeming, as Mr. Collier {Mtmmn 0/ E. Alltyn, p. 10) points out, to imply ■ 
distinction between it and the nge of bbakspere, whom he con hardly have 
intended to place beneath Marlowe. 
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to his dramatic intention, comic characterisation, in which 
lies the real secret of supreme comic effect, suffers at the 
expense of mere brilliancy, or at least scintillation, of dia- 
logue. A peculiar danger in this respect beset our earlier The ctowm. 
dramatists in consequence of the usage allowing full license 
of comic extravagance to the clown, whose ambition it was 
to say very much more than was set down for him. Kemp 
and Tarlton were not ‘hampered,’ as a modern comic 
actor has humorously phrased it, by a prohibition against 
adding anything of their own 

The way out of the difficulty lay in the construction of feginninp 
suitable plots, for which a full storehouse was prepared in 
the popular traditions preserved in national ballads, and in | 
the growing literature of translated foreign fiction, or of 
native imitations of it. In the former, Greene at least 
found materials for comic dramatic writing of the highest 
promise; Peele was perhaps nearest to him, nor should 
Munday’s endeavours be overlooked. The aberration of thrMtenrd 
the comic stage to the reproduction of political and reli- 
gious controversy seemed however, at the clo.se of this 
period, to be likely to extinguish the promise of the begin- 
nings of English romantic comedy. 

To one other point it seems necessary to ad\ert in Blank vci« 
conclusion. In no respect had a greater advance been 
made by Shaksperc’s predecessors than in that of the 
outward form of dramatic composition, — in diction and 
versification. Here again the most effective impulse had 
been given by Marlowe, when in his Tamerlane he intro- 
duced blank verse into the popular drama. Not long 
before — in his translation of Ariosto’s Suffositi — Gas- 
coigne had given the first example of the use of prose in 
comedy*, and Lyly had set the stamp of fa.shion upon it. 

The two innovations taken together supplied the adequate 
formal materials for Shakspere's art. So long as rhyme 

* Hall in the jd/jn alreadf cit«l dwclb with opccial nogor on tlic antics ol 
the clown, who * cumes leaping in,' and 

‘laughs, and grins, and frames his mimic face. 

And justles straight into the prince's place.' 

* Gervinus, Skahittare, i. 98. 
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prevailed, — and its resistance, as has bcen^ seen, was long 
and obstinate, — true life which lies in continuity was impos- 
sible to dramatic diction. Mariowe still thought that each 
line shoulcf'Stand by itself, the sense marking itself oif coin- 
cidently with the termination of the verse ; and it was for 
this reason that he forged his lines with so vehement a vigour 
of expression. But this could only be a transitional phase 
of blank verse, and was so even in Marlowe himself. In 
his management of the metre, Shaksperc surpassed his 
predecessors in freedom ; but it was now merely a question 
of degree ; the means themselves had been placed at his 
di.sposal by his predecessors. Nor was the free use of 
prose in comic passages less favourable to the emancipa- 
tion of the English drama from the trammels of tradition. 
Lyly who used it in all his plays, although he tortured it 
according to the laws of his own style, did good service 
by establishing its right to be heard on the stage. The 
great masters of comic dialogue, Shakspere and Ben 
Jonson, knew how to profit by the inheritance. 

Much more might have been added to these concluding 
remarks; but enough has been I hope said to illustrate 
the fact which they arc intended to help to establish. 
The Elisabethan drama before Shaksperc shares with his 
earliest works many characteristics, and some it shares 
with his masterpieces themselves. No promise ever at- 
tained to such a consummation; but neither had any 
genius ever such predecessors. Mere incidental references 
are insufficient for arriving at a just estimate of any indi- 
vidual writer; nor is it as Shakspcrc’s predecessors only 
or even chiefly that we should reverence, as they stand on 
their appropriate pedestals in the House of Eame, the 
mighty figures of Marlowe and his fellows '. 


‘ * Tlio saw I stonde on thothcr side 
Streight doone to the doorcs wide 
From the dels many a pillcre 
Of metall, that shone not full clcre, 

But though they were of no richesse, 
Vet more they made for great noblesse. 
And in hem great sentence 
And folke of hie and digne reverence,' 



CHAPTER IV. 

SHAKSPERE. 


We speak of a Homeric Age, thereby intending to indi- 
cate very much more than merely the age in which the 
Homeric poems were produced, or the age to which their 
narrative and descriptions relate. By the Homeric Age of 
Greece we mean an entire period in the history of countiy 
and people; Homer is to us the representative and the 
mirror of this period, as fully and thoroughly as Pericles is 
of another. t ^ 

No .such tribute has ever been paid by the most enthu- 
siastic of his worshippers to the memory of Shakspere. 
A sound national instinct has preferred to designate the 
era of our litcraiy as of our general history, which his 
name illuminates more brightly than that of any of his 
contemporarie.s, by an epithet comprehensive in its verj' 
vagueness and opportune by its very inaccuracy. In 
speaking of the Elisabethan Age, we think of a period of 
our national life animated by tendencies common to all 
its noteworthy forms of expression, and thus forming a 
whole by it.self, though not of course cut off from con- 
nexion with its predecessors and its successors. Shak- 
spere is not the microcosm of his age, — for this he wa.s 
in a .sense too great, and in another sense imperfectly 
qualified. On the one hand, a genius such as Shak- 
sperc's, be it fearlessly said though for the thou.sandth 
time, belongs to no age and to no country exclusively. 
On thc^)thcr, the circumstances in which he was placed 
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and to which his creative activity readily accommodated 
itself, were not of a kind to enable him to enter in every 
important respect into the full current of national progress, 
or to reach one hand forward into the phase of national life 
' which was to succeed that of his own days. He was 
neither a Bacon nor a Ralegh, yet he became more to his 
nation than either. The legacy which he left to that 
nation was not one of which it could immediately enter 
into full possession; nor were the generations which 
succeeded him truly conscious of the wealth bequeathed 
to them. 

And yet, in these latter days at all events, who would 
deny that Shakspere has become the property of the 
nation, not less than of the world at large How many 
aft £i^lishman has in a more extended sense done Avhat 
the Hungarian patriot is said to have done literally, and 
taught himself the Engli-sh language out of Shaksperc’s 
pages ! How many a student, excluded by circumstances 
from' experience of the world, has sought and found in 
Shakspere a richer and more varied knowledge of human 
liff and character than could have been gained by long 
year^ of familiarity wiA Court and Senate, with camp and 
market-place! How many an imagination, in danger of 
being dulled and emasculated by the influence of ,a con- 
ventional system of ethical and xsthctical rules, has with 
the aid of Shakspere ranged far beyond and soared far 
above them I Him at least a w'holly exceptional feeling 
of national reverence has consecrated against proscription ; 
his name is placed on no Index of prudery or prejudice ; 
he at least is allowed to teach our youth what a glorious 
and manysided thing is life, and how the wings of the mind 
were not meant to be demurely folded, for the drill-sergeant 
of fashion to examine and approve.. Those who have most 
experience of the ordinary literary studies of Englishmen 
know how to many of our countrymen Shakspere is, besides 
the Bible, the only poetic literature worthy of the name 
which they possess. ..This national service at all events he 
has .rendered to us; and were another Somerset to burn 
our libraries, and another Long Parliament to pnll down' 
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our theatres, they could not destroy our poetic literature, 
because Shakspere at least has struck his roots into the 
people’s hearts. I 

Yet this has been the work of centuries ; it was the work ' UiKeruiirtjr 
of Shaksperc’s genius, not of a Shak<»crcan age. Before [ 
the Elisabethan period, there existed, no higher secular ' 
literature which was, properly speaking, the possession of the time of 
the nation. It was unacquainted with what it possessed, ' ’*1“' 

and therefore did not possess it. The leading poets were ^ sh^ipen't 
scholars and courtiers, trained on snuch Latin and a little 
Greek, or familiarised by trauel or study with models ofj 
Italian literature. Chaucer a/id^his successors were for- 
gotten, though a ballad might here and there hand down 
traditions derived from an unknown source. Surrey and | 

Wyatt and their successors, Sidney and even Spenser him- 
self, with their sonnets and odes and allegories in prose and 
verse, had neither aimed at nor succeeded in popularising 
higher poetic literature. The chroniclers with leaden foot 
were only beginning to follow the chapmen and their 
dubious wares into the homes of the people. The stage 
had at last furnished a field for the growth of a literature 
which was of its nature cs.scntially popular, while it ad- 
mitted of the loftiest poetic aims. Men of talent, quite | 
recently even men of genius, had begun to awake to so' 
magnificent an opportunity. But the labours of playwright, ^ 
actor, and manager were still hopelessly mixed up in ap- ' 
pearance as well as in reality ; and the excitement of the | 
hour alone seemed the object of both authors and audi - 1 
ences. The drama had in the eyes of the age not yet 
made good its claim to be admitted into the domain of | 
literature '. [ 

When, therefore, Shakspere came up to London as a The choice 
youth ambitious of tryii^ his fortune, he had before him 
the choice of entering the old or the new sphere of literary j 


* Of this various illustrations have been olnady given ; a significant one may 
be found in the fact, noted by Malone, that only 38 (or 39! original plajs are 
extant which were printed in or before i.epa. This does not exhanst. bnt 
probably approaches, the number of plays which either their anthors deemed 
worthy of printing, or publishers th^ht likely to ensure success as printed 
irufcl. 

T 
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life. If he desired literary fame, in the circles which re- 
garded themselves and were regarded by authors as its 
dispensers, he would have to seek it by compositions such 
as those which perhaps he brought with him to London, 
which at ail events were early productions, and were more 
than equal in merit to most of what accepted poets had pro- 
duced for the entertainment of lords and ladies and the 
satisfaction of academical critics. How far their patronage 
might bring bread as well as honour, was of course a 
different question. On the other hand there was the 
sts^c, supported as a pastime by a section of the same 
kind of ptrons, or relying amidst dangers and difficulties 
upon its popularity among the lower orders. Here in 
return for hard toil, for a willingness and an aptitude to 
meet the tastes of very different c]a.sscs of supporters, was 
the prospect of modest gain, and of a doubtful position ; 
here was also the opportunity of displaying, after an 
inevitable period of apprenticeship, the full vigour of con- 
scious genius. Shakspere, without wholly abandoning the 
intent to please by literary offerings of the other kind, 
chose the stage. The motives which determined the choice 
it is impossible to estimate ; the result was that he at once 
and for ever associated his genius with the tendency which 
popularised and nationalised poetic literature. 

The importance of the writer who had begun his labours 
among the rival playwrights gradually made it.self felt 
among his contemporaries. It may be assumed tiiat at 
first, anxious above all to make his way, anxious to be at 
work, he addressed himself to what lay nearest to his 
hand ; and as a theatrical adapter taught himself the 
secrets of his craft. His success must have been rapid 
as well as unprecedented. How far the famous charge 
brought against him by a popular dramatist, that he was 
unscrupulous in seizing upon materials belonging to others, 
rested upon facts, it is simply impossible to determine*. 


‘ I wfer of course to Greene's accuvalion, made in the Gnalumrik of Wit 
(which, to whomsoerer it was addrostd, appeared aher Greene's death 
in ifgi): 'There is an upstart crow, lieautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tiger's heart wrapt in a player's bide, supjioses he is as well 
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A second dramatist who had been the means of giving the Chetue 
charge to the world, in the next year (1593) both offered 
a kind of apology for its publication, and paid a tribute 
to the ‘ facetious grace in writing ’ as well as to the moral 
probity of Shakspcre, as reported to him on high authority*. 

able to Iwmbast out a blank verse as the best of you ; and being an ab> 
solute yohannts Factotum^ is, in his own conceit, the only Shake^seene in a 
country.' The bearing of this passage on the question of the authorship of 
certain plays will Ite briefly adverted to lielow: but it will l)c observed that, in 
urging three brother playwrights to abandon, like himself, the composition of 
plays, Greene says he knows of two others who had come to a similar 
determination. And it has been gathered from Nash's Prtface to Greene’s 
MenaphrM in that even then *a similar strike had been discussed among 
the playwright.s,* while in the same year l.i^gc had * vowed not again to sully 
his pen vitli plays.’ Sec K. Simpson. Tki Sekoni of Shaknptan^ u.t,., p. vi« 

The concluMon U that Mxiforc 159a Shalcspere must have been prodigiously 
active, and that plays wholly or ]virtly from his pen must hasT lieen in posses* . 
sioii of many ol Uie actors and companaV biom a letter in the Academy j 
(April 4, it would ap|H;ar that Mr. R. .^mpson has come to the conclu- | 
ston that ‘ in tlii<« ]iassage Greene did not mean to accuse Shaksi^re of theft, but 
merely to reproach him, a mere actor, an uneducated peasant, with intruding I 
among the authors, who ought to be educated men* Mr. Simplon, however, j 
himself shows that the mctaplior is capable of application, and was applied, to 
plagiarism fiom. as well as to acting in, other men’s plays. And, quite apart 
from the que-^iuin of the quotation t»f the * tiger » heart,* it would lie necessary 
to suppose .bhaksperv's reput.ation .and ambition at, an ar/or to have been ex- 
crplionali) great, in oi<lcr to act'ept Mi .Siiiipson’s conjecture. 1 have there- 
fore not scMipled to adhere to the ordinary interpretation of Greene’s words, 
which Mi. .'simpsun himself seems to have held a short time ago. 

* See C'hcltlc, Kind Hart\ Drctiu, p iv {Percy Soc Puhl , vol. v>: *Thc 
other, whom at that time 1 did not >0 much spare, ns since 1 wish that 1 had 1 
. . . th.nt 1 did not, I am soiy, as if the originaU fault had beene my fault, ^ 
because m)sclfe have scene his demeanor no less civ ill than he exclcnt in the ; 
qualitic he ])ri fesscs ; liesidc's, divers uf woiship have reportevl his uprightness ' 
of dealing, whidi argues his honesty, and bis hicctious grace in writing, that , 
approves his ait.* That this * other’ was. as has. l*een generally thought, Shak- I 
spcrc, and not, Mr Staunton appears to hold, Nash, has liccn I think clearly j 
establMuti by Mi. K. Simpson in another letter to the Academy (.Vpiil i J, 1874). ' 

Mr. Simpson’s argument may lie strengtlienc'd in one jvint by observing that 
the term * qualitie ' Ls that constantly applied to the actorV piofcssion par txeti- > 

Unce. Hamlet ^it. j) asks the players to give him * a taste of their (juality;* in | 
Massinger''i 7 'hi Komait Actor (L 3) Aretinus accuses * the quality ’ of treason in 1 
the person of Paris the tragedias as * the due/ of his proics.'.ion.' ^ Clark | 
and Wright’s note to their edition of /fam/r/, p. 159; and cf. among name* , 
rous other examples, Thomas Heywood's address *to my good Friends and 
Fellowes the Citty*Acton&,* preflxeil to hu AfcJofry for Actor:, (161 ib Now, it 
is not known (as Mr. Simpson points out) that Nash was ever an actor. Nor 
is it necessarily to the puipose Uiat he bellowed on Greene's pamphlet the 
epithets 0/ * scald, triviall, lying.' 

T 2 
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It is manifest from this that Shakspere’s appearance before 
the public as an original writer was speedily followed by 
an acknowledgment of his deserts on the part of competent 
judges. And to the same time as that in which he was 
exposed to the charge of appropriating the labours of other 
playwi%hts, oelongs what it is difiicult not to regard as a 
reference to him as an original dramatist in the well-known 
lines by the greatest non-dramatic poet of the age. In 
his Teares of the Musei~fa%X. published in 1591 — Spenser 
makes Thalia refer to the degradation of the comic stage, 
and the ‘death,’ i.e^ as it would seem, the silence, of ‘our 
pleasant Willy.’ Soon afterwards the same poet wrote his 
Cotin Clout's Come Home Again (not published till iS95)i 
in which another allusion has been fairly thought recog- 
nisable to Shakspere'. That the patronage which he 
certainly received from young members of that group of 
ambitious spirits upon whom England’s future seemed 
largely to depend,, was due in part at least to the sympathy 
with which his genius inspired them, is surely no unrea- 
sonable conjecture. The testimony of a literary critic such 
as Mercs (i598)< catholic as he was in his powers of 
admiration, at all events shows that Shakspere might 
then already be freely proclaimed as ‘the most excellent 
in both kinds’ (tragedy and comedy) ‘for the stage,’ 
besides receiving a tribute for literary labours of other 
kinds. What is more significant still, his fellow-dramatists 
were not prevented by the influences either of literary envy 
Of of professional jeaIou.sy from more or less warmly 
appreciating the pre-eminent merits of their rival or 
associate. We may not err in supposing the influence 
of bis personality to have gone for much in this; we 
can only imagine to ourselves its charms; but there is 


' ‘And there, though last not hast, fe 

A gentler shepheard may no where he found: 

Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention 
Doth like himselfe [i.e. his name] HeroicaUy sound.' 

I »m not^ sttnek by Mr Minto's attempt (see Aaimo, J»n. 14th. iSy*) 

he thmks sounded m those days much more heroieiny than Shakespeare.' 
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a peculiar tenderness in the terms in which we occasionally 
find Shakspere mentioned by hts brethren. Allowing, how- 
ever, for this influence, which is of course to be distinguished 
from a critical estimate of htcrary merit, it is obvious 
that .some among the contemporaries of Shakspere best 
qualified to judge were conscious of the true claims of 
his genius. Already in 1599, Weever had published in 
his Epigrams^ said by Dyct to have been written earlier, 
some lines, of no intrinsic merit, containing a warm tribute 
to Shakspere's plays as well as to his narrative poems'. 
A passing tribute from a literary contemporary of note is 
that of Drayton in his Matilda (1594); but Shakspere 
is here only referred to (in the margin) as the author of 
Lucrccc*. Chettle, in a tract composed on the death of 
Elisabeth’, calls him the ‘silver-tongued Melicert.’ Webster, 
writing rather later (1612), is less generous in his praise, 
and brackets ‘the nght happy and copious industry’ of 
Shakspere rather perfunctorily w’lth that of ‘Master Dekkcr 
and Master f leywood ‘ ’ Some years earlier the academical 
wit who dealt out such telling strokes of criticism in the 
Returne fiom Pet nassus (acted before the death of Elisa- 
beth) let his audience know how ‘ Shakespeare puts down 
all’ university dramatists' In a collection of epigrams by 
T Freeman, published under the title of Rubbe and agteat 
cast in 1614, IS staled to be one addressed to ‘Master 
William Shakespeare.’ A writer, under whose initials C. R. 

* See the sonnet Ai Gululmum Siatafnn, qooted bj D]ce m £i/c ly 
Skaiiifiem, p Ixt 

* Cl Drake, Skah^tan and kit rtam, u 39 

* Baflamdti Movrmtmg Oamumt^ quoted by CoUicr. in SnInAuhoa to Btaik ./ 

Robert, Earl of HmimgKm, » i , p 4 In a letter to the Aeajtmj |Jan loth. 
1874) Mr J W Hales haa pointed out that the name Mtheen «as doubtle a 
applied to bhaksperr, as being suppoied to be denml from lASi 1 he name, 
as Mr J A bsmonds writes in the same joamal 1 Jan a^th). is mentioned by 
Suidas as having been given to Simonides Bid tB iflii Mr b]inonds regarda 
the as a pun for -apqTM, which u moic likely than Mr Males' 

tsggestion of mipit Chettle in this very passage, as well a« other wnteis, 
apply the epithet 'honeyed' to Shnksiwre's stsle — Similarly, as Mr llalea 
pomts out, Spenier, when he referred (as seemi probable) to Shak^eie under 
the name Ation, doubtless had m hu mind the Greek dtriit 

‘ bee the addim 7 b eko Rtadr ptefixed to Vtuena Corombaaa. 

* Act IV. K. 3. 
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Mr. Dyce suspects Christopher Brookx, in 1614 pays an 
enthusiastic tribute to him, 

* That from Helicon aendb many a rill 
Who&e nectared vmnes are dnink by thirblie men: 

CrownM be his stile with fame, his head with bayes, 

And none detract but gratulate hi& praise 
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Thomas Heywood’s graceful tribute to the ‘enchanting' 
and versatile art of ‘mellifluous Shakespeare’ has been 
already quoted*. It belongs to the year 1635. Four 
contemporaries — of whom, besides Ben Jonson, Leonard 
Digges is known to fame as an author (though not a 
dramatist) — contributed Commmiitfoiy J 'rncs to the Folio 
published seven years after the poet’s death. An elegy by 
a poet of the name of W. Basse had been written rather 
earlier. And, however commentators may ii\feri>ret thi.s or 
that passage in Ben Jonson, there can be no tloubt that 
he, who had subjected himself to the most conscientious 
training undergone by any of the Llisabethan dramatists, 
was ready to acknowledge the less painfiilJy achieved 
greatness of his friend ’. The relations between .Shakspere 
and the most noteworthy of the younger generation of 
dramatists— Fletcher — on the other hand are. at the most, 
matter of conjecture *. 


‘ In a poem called 7 Tu dost if Richard the Hard, See Djee's li/e cf 
Shaimpem, p. cxii ; cf. Collin’s Left, p. ccxlii. 

’ Ante, p. 257. 

’ The spirit in which Ben Jonson repardctl Shaltspcie is a 'iiirstion .slTccliiig 
our estimate of the former rathci than of the latter. In the j>i event place it is 
snfRcient to point to the proof of the apprcciatJini of .Shalsjitic liy Jonson which 
det perverse ingenuity seeic at its will to detract from lhi.ii inuniinn) remains 
in (he lines, upon the whole as just as they ate lic.iutirul, To the Memn if my 
htdautd JfoiUr Wdliam Shahijmrt and what he hath Ift vs, cnnttibuled by 
Jonson, together with the verses On the Panrau of Shahajiean, to the First 
Folio, and reprinted in the Undirwoodt. I'ope says — and it seems to me is 
perfectly justified in saying— that he ‘ cannot for his own jarl find anything 
InvidUna or Sparing io these verses, but wonders Mr liiyvlen was of that 
opinion.’ (See Prfact to Pope’s edition of .Shakspere.) Basse's elegy is 
alluded to in Ben Jonson'i. 

‘ That Lawrence Fletcher, the player with whom Shakspere was associated 
in the Lord Chamberlain's company, was an elder brother of the dramatist, is 
an untenable supposition. See Dyce's Introduction to his edition of the Worht 
of Beaumont aid Fletcher, p. zvii. As to Fletcher's supposed co-operation 
with Shakspere, sad Beaumont, and Fletcher’s frequent quotations from him, 
seebdow. 
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If the favour which Shak&pcrc found during or im- 
mediately after the close of his life was to some extent 
exceptional, and in some degree at least due to a real 
insight on the part of his contemporaries into the greatness 
of his genius^ it should at the same time not be sought to 
exaggciatc the nature of this popularity. A priori of 
course it is easy to construct a very pleasing hypothesis 
of a great Queen and her successor setting the example 
to Court and nation of holding in honour the greatest of 
living poets. Hut there is no proof that any personal 
patronage was extende-d to Shakspere by either Klisabeth 
or James. Indce-d of the ail but inevitable correlative of 
personal patronage there are singularly few and faint signs 
in his plaj s. We may grant the usual interpretation of a 
famous passage in the Midiummir Night's Dteam as 
impl>ing a compliment on the part of the still youthful 
poet to the Vestal on the throne ; Portia's review of her 
suitois may amount to an allusnc tribute to the much- 
wixKd print ess, the only direct ajiostrophe to Llisabeth 
IS to be found in the well-known lines in Htnry VIII, most 
assuredly composed after the Queen’s death. Doubtless 
King Janus appreciated his share of the incensc in the 
latter drama (I see no leason for supposing it to base been 
offered not bj .Shakspere, but by Hen Jonson), and was 
gratified b) the djnastic comfort derivable from Macbeth. 
Hut because Shakspere thus sparsely gratified a taste 
common to two sovereigns, it by’ no means follows that 
he was in any’ sense ‘ patroniseHi ’ by cither of tlum. In 
the apocryphal letter ascribed to Southampton it is indeed 
stated that several of Shakspere s plays were ‘most sin- 
gulcrly liked of Queen IJisabeth when performed before 
her at Court ; and it is probable, though not proved, 
that King James too was a spectator of \anous of the 
poet’s works But of any speaal or personal marks of 
goodwill there is no proof, unless a robust credulity’ still 
clings to the tradition that Kh&abcth testified her desire 
to see the truly comic character of I'aNtaff degraded 
into the central figure of a farce, or to the equally 
apocryphal anecdote that James I expressed his thanks 
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for Macbeth in an autograph letter*. I dimly recaJl the 
memory of a modem Italian play, — and not a feeble or 
unskilful play either,— in which Queen Elisabeth is re- 
presented as receiving a petition from Shakspcre at the 
hands of Cedi, and graciously assenting to the prayer 
of her faithful poet Other imaginative minds may have 
invented all sorts of relations between the Queen and the 
poet as biographical possibilities ; and the notion may 
possibly linger in some fond fancies that Shakspcre was 
• one of the brightest ornaments of Elisabeth’s court.’ All 
such ideas, if they are allowed to come forth beyond the 
limits of avowed Action, are to be rejected as worse than 
baseless; and even as fictions they are likely to prove 
dangerous. 

Himoble The kind of patronage which Shakspcre received from 
certain members of the nobility is more open to speculation. 

‘ See in reference to this Malone’s Iwptiry, p, ps. 'n which he ilemolivhes the 
possibility of such a letter as that from Queen Elisabeth to ■Sba)is|x‘rr, which 
had been forged by the ingenious Mr. Ireland. Malone inculei.tall} |<oints out 
that Pultenham, whose Am 0/ Po*sit appeared m ijSp, and who was one of 
the Gentlemen Penvoners. and therefore constantly near the Qmrn’s |>crson. 
seems never to have heard of Shakspcre, although he discusses dtainatic imeis. 
—The generalities in Ben Jonsun’s lines (‘those flight, upon the banks of 
Thames, That so did take Eliza and out James '), and Chcttle'. complaint that 
Shakspcre had failed to write an elegy on ■ her dralh that graced his desert. 
And to his laies opend her royall eare,' appear to me to prove nothing. 
However, an eminent authority thinks otherwise. Sec Ilaliiweirs lufi 
Skatapmn, pp. ISI-3. A ballad called A Mournful Dtttu, rxiiiuleit Elixaitih'i 
Ltuu, togtther wik a Wtletme for Kmg Jami\ (itio.t. piintcd in Coiber's 
t/Skakeifeart), contains the following stanza : 

•You Poets all, brave Shakspcre, 

Johnson, Greene, 

Bestow your time to write 
For England's Quecne; 

Lament, lament,' Ac. 

The Greene here mentioaed is I suppose Thomas Greene, author of A Pmft 
Viuom amt a PraiePi Wor» (1603).— Reasons will be given Ik lew against the 
supposition that Shakspcre was in any way distinguished .among hi. fellow- 
actors, the King’s actors, hy James. If he bad liecn a courtly |ioet. he would 
probably have depicted with less distinct touches the haliits of ilrinking of the 
Danish Court, which so much endeared the Danish King to Janies on the visit 
of the former to his brother-sovereign. Ticck’s supposition that in rimo* 
Alhtas (iv. 3) Shakspcre directly flattered James in the passage where the hero 
proclaims but one honest man— ’and he is e ttmard* (pronounce Stewaitk— 
strikes me as only less absntd than Ulrici’s laborious apology (Skaktptarei 
Dramatie Art, p. S45) for the ■ extnvagaol flattery’ in tjuestioo. 
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His relation to Southampton (though the extent of South- 
ampton’s early munificence has doubtless been exaggerated) 
was so enduring (though its supposed manifestation after 
the close of his career as an actor is to be rejected), that 
it cannot be ascribed to mere satisfaction on the part of 
the Earl in the dedications of two youthful, poems. And 
if the theory explanatory of the significance of Shaksperc’s 
Sonnets which has most probability in its favour be 
correct, the Earl of Pembroke too must have approached 
intimacy with the poet Among the later plays of Shak- 
sperc one is distinctly to be brought into connexion with 
speculations in foreign discovery in which both South- 
ampton and Pembroke were interested^; and the con- 
spiracy in which they were to some degree involved 
undoubtedly occupied the mind of the author of Henry 
VHP. The Earl of Montgomery too, Pembroke’s brother, 
seems to have admired and ‘favoured’ the poet**. But 
after this has been said, it remains to observe to how 
little it amounts. Among those whose patronage Shak- 
spcrc sought and found in his early days w’ere some 
whose goodwill probably remained to him, and was prized 
by him, to the close of his the<urical career. 

But of any appreciation of Shaksperc by the master- 
minds of his age, except where, as in Ben jonsem's case, 
they were fellow-woikers in the same field, we have no 
evidence. Spenser's sympathy seems indeed to have been 
awakened by some of Shaksperc's earlier efforts ; but the 
notice or notices are at best of a jiassing character. We 
can hardly suppose Ralegh to have been unacquainted with 
Shaksjiere ; and Bacon can have hardly ]>asscd him by 
without notice But what evidence have we that the most 

' I will not duel) upon the {XKMtihljr that Mack Ada aktail Kolkimg may 
have some leftrcnce to the difficulty of induans the %aiiM: young nobleman to 
* marry and settle* 

* Vide infra as lo the subject of Tie Tmfnt. 

' That It it adserted lo in Ritkcrd ll r in the |uuisage added to the 
third or omitted from the firsi two editions of that play, tv. i) is more than 
doabtful 

* The Kint Folio was dedicated to boUi. 

* The evidence of a few parallel pauagea in the Esuiyt and in Shakapeie't 
piays ia too (leader to be worth eanaiining, while it is of ooniic wonh aoUiiag 
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far-seeing politician and the most comprehensive thinker 
among the Elisabethans ■were aware of what it was to have, 
or to have had, a Shakspere by their side ? 

^ Lastly, there was the ‘general public,’ or rather that 
large section of the public which affected entertainments 
such as those provided by the genius of Shakspere. That 
his plays were pre-eminently popular, there is no reason to 
doubt. It is proved by the early jealousy of his fellow- 
dramatists, and the willing testimony of the cuntemporaries 
of his maturity. It is supported by the fact that he wrote 
so much though others (Thomas I Icy wood, c.g.) wrote more; 
and by the certainty that he realised from his theatre a 
j comfortable income, sufficient to enable him to retire in 
fair case before old age had crippled his powers '. I.astly , 
, it is bo’-ne out by the fact that when the stage was under a 
cloud, Shakspere was among those reniembcred while others 
were forgotten, and that when its life rccomnrenccd, his 
plays were among the first to recover possession of their 
ancient domain. 

But to what extent was this popularity within the walls 
of the playhouse reflected outside them? Of his thirty- 
' seven plays just half, or eighteen, were, so far as we know, 

I printed in their author’s lifetime ; and the average of im- 
pressions extant from this period is betwi'en two and 
three’. This will not of cour.se exhaust the number of 
quartos of Shaksperc’s plays printed durttrg hi.s Jrfetime; 
but considering the facility of surreptitious printing, and 

to point to the prolabilitj' (fiom a passage in Tnilm anil that 

Shakspere had read, or looked into, the AJvnncemm of /..iromf.-li may lie 
noted that Drummond was ■ one of Shakcsi^an s larlie.t aflniirtn, in Scotland, 
and had hi, well-fingered copies of.Shakcs]xart s 1 ’ot.irs and three of hu Play* 
on bis book-shelves. See Massons hift af Drnmmondj p 104, 

‘ Hence the amialile insinuation of Po|ic. that Shaksfwic 

•P'or gam, not glory, wing’d his rining flight. 

And grew immoiul in his own despite.’ 

» Counting them. i'.a., os in the list given U-low, and reckonine each Part 
as a piay in the case of Hmry Yi and Htnry lY. *’ 

n .1 ^fi Ediinm rf Shahftan in Malone's Shtthfoan fby 

Boswell, l8ai, the edition quoted throughout this chapter), vol it n fiaTJ, ■ 
^ cf. Steevens’ observjitioiu. ft. p. 643 Mr. Fleay ha. qidie ree^iy 
drawn up a most n^ul Table of the quarto editions afShakspere’i jraifa te 

I ihe new Shakspeie Society. n» 
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Ulc probability that no moral blame was held to attach 
to any such proceeding, the calculation may assist in an 
enquiry as to the demand which among readers existed 
for Shakspere’s plays. It may go for what it is worth, that 
of the so-called ‘doubtful plays,’ i.e. of plays which have 
been at any time ascribed to Shaksperc, eleven are known 
to have been printed in his lifetime'. Of course reasons 
have been suggested for the smalinc.ss of the number of the 
plays of Shaksperc which apircared in print during his life ; 
but whatever those reasons were, the slightness of the de- 
mand on the jKirt of the public must have been among the 
number. Collective editions of the plays of Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were printed in the lifetime 
of their authors '. On the other hand, Shakspcrc’s works 
were not collected till seven years after his death {in the 
First I'olio, 1623) ■, and though the editors of this collec- 
tion speak of ‘diverse stolne, and surreptitious copie.s, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and steallhcs of 
injurious impostors,’ yet their own tone strikes one as the 
reverse of that of extreme confidence in a brisk sale of 
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their folio, which was probably printed in a very .limited 
number of copies'. 

Tluis the evidence which we iios-sess on the subject tends ■ Rnsonifor 
to show that the reimtatiim enjoyed by Shaksperc in his 1 
lifetime was limited to a more or less genial recognition of 
his merits on the part of a few patrons and on the ixirt of | 
some of his literary contemporaries,— chiefly fcllow-dra- ‘ 
matists, — and to what may be termed a general preference 
for his plays, as compared with those of other writers, on ' 
the part of the classes forming the theatrical public. But 

i 

* Hk Ihc lUl ill .MaloiicS Siai.ftari, ii. 68l-a. | 

' W. UlaAcs, Skttlitftre and Tyfagrafiy, p. 35. This pamphlet, nhich U of 1 

course in pait intendtd as a jn Stsfrii, suggests that Sluk-|H’re was at one 
time uf his life a pi inter, and that it may nccordingly be pUusilily supposed 
that 'sickened with reading other people's proofs for a lisxlihood, he shrank 
from the same task on his own behalf.' 

* According to Steevens’ conjecture (Malone’s SMnfem, ii. 6;8, non) in not 
more than igo. The best pioof of the smallness of the bsoe lies in the e*- 
ticme rai ity of the First Folio, not known to exist in more than thiryr copiei, 
one of which waa recently ao)d fpr the sum of £700. According to HnlliwcU 
{Skakafmma, p. 43) one aify is in ciistence beuiog the date of i6aa. 
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Pnriuaian though the theatrical public must have largely increased 
London during the earlier half of his career', the attacks 
yem md upon the Stage towards the close of the century recom- 
feSiI* '* menced *, and the spirit which prompted them had indeed 

never slept. The classes moved by this spirit were those 
upon whom more than upon any other the future of Eng- 
land depended, and to whose tastes and feelings the growth 
of a popular literature must always in the main accommo- 
date itself. The middle classes of the nation were becoming 
more and more unfavourable to the stage, unfavourable 
therefore to dramatic literature, and in consequence to the 
growth of a full appreciation of the merits of the greatest 
national dramatist. The spirit of Puritanism was gradually 
developing into something of a far deeper significance than 
a mere view of Church government, or a theory of the 
relations between the system of the State and the forms of 
religious life. It was arriving at a consistent consciousness 
of its full significance. To be a Puritan meant to seek to 
regulate the whole of life, in all its aspects, in its outer and 
inner relations, accordii^ to fixed laws. It is this certainty, 
this absence of all shrinking back or wavering to the right 
or to the left, which gave to Puritanism, in peace and in 
war, its for a time irresistible force. It is this also which 
gave to Puritanism what wc call (and rightly call) its 
narrowness ; whether the term be one of praise or of blame, 
depends upon the correctness or incorrectness of the Puritan 
conception of life. To this spirit nothing could be a greater 
abomination than the theatre, the very conditions of whose 
existence conflict with it ; and nothing connected with the 
theatre could be so great an abomination as the bound- 
lessness with which the genius of its writers, and of Shak- 
spere above all, had endowed the drama. Against the 

' In 1592, Nash (in his Pitret PmiU^u^ spoke of a play as being witnested 
by ‘tea thousand specUtors at least, at several times.* Altogether, it may be 
assumed that the number of visitors to the theatres increased rapidly till near 
the clofe of the century. Cf. latnd. to Gossoii's Sckeol i/Ahuu, p. a. 

‘ Cf. Collier, i. 308, 31 1. In 1599 was publuhed Dr. Xainoldt' Chtrilinm ^ 
In the same year King James interfered to proUct the English 
playen at Edinburgh, the Session of the Kirk of Scotland having prohibited 
' the faithful from resorting unto their peifonnauccs ‘ under pain of the chuidl 
I censurm.’ Collier, i 345. 
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theatre, therefore, Puritanism (as has been seen and will 
be further shown below] directed its assaults with increas- 
ing vigour; and finally the seizure of power by Puri- 
tanism, in the days of the opening of the Civil War in 
1642, was inevitably accompanied by the closing of all 
the playhouses. 

Under these influences the fame of Shakspere suffered, 
and must have suffered, even had the times arrived at a 
distinction between dramatic literature and the literature 
of the stage. It is true that to the friends of the stage, 
and even to dramatic writers, Shakspere, in the times of 
Charles I, was far from being the acknowledged chief of 
our dramatic literature. Apart from the fact that the 
temporary reaction in favour of the stage, produced in a 
wider .sphere than that of the habitual supporters of the 
drama by the attack of Prynne upon the Queen as a 
patron of it, necessarily operated to the advantage of 
living writers who could supply the new demand suddenly 
created', the generation which succeeded Shakspere'.s was 
(as is almost invariably the case) not that which was most 
alive to hi.s claims to pre-eminence. Ben Jon.son, indeed, 
though the acknowledged chief of living dramatic authors, 
at no time succeeded in inducing, as he at no time at- 
tempted to induce, a belief that he outshone the friend 
whom he so King survived. But the great dramatists w'ho 
excited the greatest literary enthusiasm in this age (for 
of the mere pa.ssing popularity of the hour it is unneces- 
sary to speak) seem to have been those who in the bent of 
their genius, as well as in the form of their production.s, 
stood nearest to it The fame of Beaumont and Fletcher 
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* Cf. Matson's Ci/it «/ HtlKm, i. 407-8. Prynne'i Hiitrio Afa'ftx wits pub- 
lished in idji. I shall rctutn to these occurraictt below; in the almve I am 
mertly altempting to survey the propett. logcUier nilh its back waecs. of 
Shakspete's fame. In connexion with the favour which he enjoyed among 
literary men in thit period, it may be remarked as strange that no mention of 
him should be found in Burton's Anaiemy </ AfefanrMy It might have 

been thought that a place would have been given to the reading of plays 
of Shakspere os a remedy against melancholy, partaking neither of the dangers 
of * overmuch study' of the Icnmed worits, or of the reading • nothing but May- 
books, idle Foems, and Jests,' such as those mentioned in Fart IL Sect. a. 
Memb. 4 of this immortal treatise. 
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at least rivalled that of Shakspere*. Thirty-six of the 
plays of the former authors were published in a collected 
form in 1647 (they were republished with seventeen others 
in 1679) ; of Shakspere’s, the First Folio collection, with a 
reprint in 1632 (the Second Folio), sufficed till after the 
Restoration. When in 1663 the Third Folio was published, 
it contained seven additional plays, all of which (with the 
exception of Pericles) are now usually considered spurious. 
The Fourth Folio (in 1685) was again a mere reprint of the 
Third. 

It is hardly too much to conclude from the above data, 
that by the time of the Restoration Shakspere s popular 
fame had been reduced to a mere tradition. That his 
memory was not for a time at least extinguished, together 
with that of the Elisabethan age to which he h.id be- 
longed, as the memor)'- of Chaucer seemed to have been 
all but extinguished by the Wars of the Roses, was in the 
first instance due to the stage. When the Restoration 
took place, the theatres were reopened ; and the theatres 


* In his essay On Plays and PvrUnns, Mr. Kingsley has ('art^srlghl’s 

lines which cxcmplif’' the above staten»tnl Carlwiighl (whose* own most sue- 
ccssful dramatic effort is an ob>TOUs imitation of IJcn Jonsoii ) [>lat Kl# Icher's 
name ^'twixt Jonson’s gjave ami S}ul>>i>tart'b lighter sovi>J,' aiul tells 
Fletcher that 

*Shahspeare to Ihcc was dull, whose l«st wit lies 
r th* ladies quesUoius, and the foolV nrplies. 


Whose wit our nice times would obbccncne^s call — 


Nature was all his ait; thy vein wms fiec 
As his* but without hi> scurrility' — 

a criticism which is nothing short of ludicn>u:> from the author of The Ordinary. 
Beaumont and Fletcher^or Fletcher and some other dramatist — make com* 
plimentaiy reference to two of Shakspere's Koman plays in the Prologue to 
77 ie False One. Gifford* in his Memotn of Htn Jott'^on. r^uotes fioin a trioci Iry J. 
Cooke on Charles I's Trial (1649) the charge, ' Had King Chailrs but studied 
Scripture half so much as he stndictl lUri) Jonsan or Shakspeare/ &c. To 
the anecdote that Charles 1 said that Shirley^ GamesfA* (dI which he himself 
was believed to have suggested the plot) wa-* * the best pUy he had seen for 
seven years, I attach no importance. 1 cannot help thinking that injustice 
has frequently been done to the literary and artistic intelligence of King 
Charles I. Kanke has in this, as in other instances* shown a greater spirit o t 
fairness towards Charles than many I jigUsh writers. See JSngUscke GesekUya 
(unhappily still untranslated)* vol. it pp. 214 asgj. 
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could not be reopened without the recognition of Shak- 
spere being to some extent revived. But the work done 
by the Puritan Revolution was not undone at once ; and, 
insofar as Shakspere was involved in the general pro- 
scription of the drama, has perhaps never been undone 
completely. 

It will be shown in its place, how, whatever may be Sh»lapere 
thought of the stage of the reign of Charles I, that of the 1 Justorauw 
reigns of the last two Stuart kings was under the dominant ^ 
influence of the world of Court and fashion. The masses 
were not again, as in the days of Elisabeth, vehemently 
and irresistibly attracted towards the theatre ; and the 
respectable middle-cla.sscs could only be tempted in the 
same direction at the peril of something even more im- 
fiortanl than their respcctabilitj'. Its entertainments were 
now under the influence of tastes to a great extent frivo- 
lous and to a great extent foreign. P'ar more certainly 
than D’Avenant could claim the jjatemity of Shakspere, 
the stage for which he and his contemporaries catered was 
the biistard of the Elisabetluin theatre and of its unholy 
union with a foreign drama, except in its Comedy of Man- 
ners, in which it faithfully mirrored its own age. Y et to 
this stage of the Restoration wc owe the new beginnings 
of a recognition of the genius of Shakspere. Of .seventy- 
three plays in which its greatest actor, Betterton, is stated 
to have performed, .about the same number were by 
Shakspere as by I'letcher. It avould indeed seem that , 
Shakspere's pla)’s were chiefly chosen for performance on 
account of the strong characters which they contained and 
of the striking situations which they furnished. — in other 
words, because of their lending themselves with so incom- 
parable an ea.se to histrionic and scenic effect. Nor was anj' 
reverence .shown by D'Avenant or Drj’dcn in the jiitilcss 
process to which they subjected several of Shakspere's 
plays ; but (apart from Dryden’s literary appreciation of 
Shakspere, to be adverted to immediately) they never- 
thele.ss even in this way rendered a service to his fame. ^ 

More and more his genius made itself manifest in its most > 
natural sphere, even through the veil of versions which w’erc ' 
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penrersions, and of adaptations which were a compound of 
mutilations and Procrustean extensions*. On the stage 
this method of treating Shakspere continued long after 
the theatre hau ceased to be the sole means of keeping 
alive his fame, and after he had once more been enabled, 
if 1 may use the expression, to speak for himself. A few 
names of these adaptations will suffice. The Jnv of Venice 
made his appearance on the stage at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in 1701, in a version of Shakspere's play (which was 
printed) by George Granville, afterwards Lord Lansdowne. 

‘ Granville the Polite’ left out the characters of Launcelot 
and Old Gobbo, and introduced a ‘ Masque of Pclcus and 
Thetis,’ during which Shylock, supping at a separate table, 
drinks a toast to his lady-love Money *. Measure for 
Measure, on which D’Avenant had already tried his hand, 


' Mtasun Jor Mtasjtye and Muek Ado lAout Nothing were amaljpimated by 
D'Ayoiant into a single tragi-comedy calli'd Tkt law against Lovm, It was 
he who conceived the idea, whidi he left to T)rvdL-n to execute, of increasing 
the effectiveness of TTit Tmptsl (or Tkt Bnchanltd Island, for the title too was 
double-necletl) by a process of reduplication which no words can characterise. 
To the maiden who had never bchdd a man now correspo ulrf a youth who 
hod never set eyes on a woman. Ariel too was provided with a female double 
(Milchaf, and Caliban likewise (Sycoraxl; and Miranda received a younger 
sister Dorinda, the object of whidi character was to furni.sh an oidique counter- 
part of Miranda, though 1 think that the scope of I>ryden’s intention hits been 
unnecessarily ejtaggerated. The play will Iw found in .Stott's Drjden, vol. iii. 
It appears to have been acted in 1667, and wras published in it.70. Dryden's All 
Jar LasM,orlkt World uitll Lott (1678) is rather ba»cd on Anthony and'citopalra 
than, properly speaking, an adaptation of it. (It is printed in Scott’s Dryden, 
vol. V.) In Troilns and Cradda, or 7 V»rt Found loo Lott (1678), on the other 
hand, Dryden undertook to ‘correct’ what he opined ‘ was, in all rrolmbility, 
one of ■ Shakspere’s ‘first Endeavours on the Stage; ’ which, accoiding to his own 
statement, he effected by ‘ new-modelling the plot, throwing out many unneces- 
sary Persons ; improving those characters which were begun and left unfinished, 
as Hector, Troilus, Pandanis. and Thersites, awl adding that of Andromache.' 
See Pnfau in Dryden's Wir*i (Scott’s edition, vol. vi. p. 3401 ; and cf. 00 the 
whole subject of these productions of Diyden’s, the essay by Delius. Drydam 
end Shabtpean, in JtMiuh dor Dtulwhin Skalespnrt-Gndltchafi, vol iv 
(1869). 

* As to Granville’s play, cf. (Geneste’s) Hieorj of tk, Droma and Stag* in 
England, ToL it p. 343 ugj. In the Prologue the Ghost of Shakspere is nude 
to say: 

•The first rude sketches Shakspeare’s pencil drew; 

But all the shining master-strokes are new. 

This play ye Critics shall your fitry sUnd, 

Adorn’d tod letca'd by a faultless hand.' 
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«ras again recast by Gildon, and produced at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in 1700— 'written originally by Shakspere, and now 
very niuch alter’d, with the second title pf Beauty ike Best 
Advocate. D’Urfey — of doubtful memoiy — in 1682 brought 
Cymbeline on the stage of Drury Lane under the promising 
appellations of The Injured Princess, or the Fatal Wager, 
The Merry Wives may perhaps be recognised under the 
new title of The Comical Gallant, or tlu Amours of Sir 
John Falstaff, an effort of the critical mind of John Dennis 
(1702), who likewise re-named Coriolanus as The Invader of 
his Country, or the Fatal Resentment (1720). But what 
would Shakspere and the second of his royal ‘patrons’ 
have said to the new title of Tlu Taming of the Shrew, of 
Sanny the Scot, by John Lacy (1698I, who turned Grumio 
into a Scotchman, and the verse of Shakspere into prose of 
his own'? No species of Shakspcrc’s plays was sacred 
from these alterations ; histories, tragedies, and comedies 
were alike exposed to them ; by no means only the neces- 
sities of the stage, but also the exigencies of a supposed 
suiK-rior literary taste dictated them If Cibber altered 
Richard 111 (170O) with so much theatrical tact, that his 
version keeps its place on the stage to this day ', the 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, an authority on the whole art of 
poetr)', expanded Julius Caesar into two tragedies, for 
one of which (Brutus) Pope wrote a couple of choruses. 
Among the few plays which escaped, until Garrick himself , 
essayed the task, was llatulcl ; a fact probably owing to 
the stage traditions attaching to the performance of the 
chief character by the great hero of the stage after the 
Restoration, — Betterton I 

1 

' Cenrste. i. ijg. 

' See (ienate, ii. 191; 1197. tic introdaced many lines from otber Sbak- 
spcrcan plays, and some, as the famous 

'OfT wilh his head, — so much for Biicl>in{;ham'’ 

out of his own bead, or, as Geneste rather uncharitably sugjfests, ‘ perhaps 
from some obscure play wilh a slight alteration.' 

‘ Garrick's alteration of Hamlu (1771) sras nerer printed. It is described by 
Geneste, t, S43, The original was restored in 1 7S0, after which date Garrick’s 
alteration was no more heard of. A list 0/ f/ays altered from Shakspere is given 
in Malone's edition (by Boswell), voL tL pp. 683 W97. In view of these expeti- 
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So much as to the treatment of Shakspere on and by 
the stage, from which he suffers to this day. For, as 
already said, the necessity of accommodating dramatic 
works to the condition of the stage, which necessarily alter, 
is a very different motive from that of heightening imme- 
diate effeet and producing immediate excitement by a 
wanton disloyalty to the intentions of an author. The 
proceedings of D’Avenant and Drydcn were in part in- 
fluenced by misunderstood or hastily-adopted theories of 
the dramatic art ; but they were more essentially due to 
the frivolous spirit of the Restoration age, which sought in 
the drama a mere stimulant of passion and satisfaction of 
! curiosity, and had scant reverence for the great master 
whose works it made to serve such puqroscs 
But I have said that the tendenq’ of this period was 
foreign as well as frh'olous. Applied to literature, and to 
dramatic literature in particular, this signifies that the 


ments upon Shakspetc it is at times diiriciilt to avoitl accc|iting Pc'iw’s »nec> 
(see Prtfaee to hi> edition' that ‘ I’lajers arc just .sutb judges of u-hai is nghi. 
as Taylors are of athat is gr«r*/»i though playtts tnight retort, that liuraty 
men have in this case sinned as emphatically as stage-manaRers. 

’ A fair example of the spiiit in which the society of the Kc.stcration age 
regarded Shakspere may perhaps Iw found in I'epys, who ccitninly hail liis wits 
about him, and who moreover confesses (/lorry. December lO. 1663) that his 
•nature was most earnest in book!, of pitasurc, a.s plays;’ among which he 
mentions Shakspere's. He notes the performance of scs-cral tshakspciean plays 
witnessed by him: of most he approves, to others he takes exception. Thus 
he thought A/ae&elk ‘a pretty good play’ (Noveinlscr 5. 161.4' ; and again. * a 
|rnost excellent play for variety’ (Deccmbei aS, 1666); and again there his 
j criticism is more elaborate than usual), ’a most excellent play in all re>^iecls, 
jbut especially in divertissement, though it be a deep tragedy; wliich is a 
strange perfection in a tragedy, it lieing most proper here, and suttalde' 
(January 7, 1667I. With Hmdtt he was ‘ mightily plemseU’ tAugust .tl, td&tl. 
On the other hand, he considered MiJ'-vmmtr Nighi\Jfrtam * the most insipid 
ridiculous play that ever he saw in his life' (Scplemlrcr ay, i66ay; ami the 
Mary Wim -did not please him at ail, no part of it’ (August if, 1667). 
OthtUa he had ‘ever heretofore' esteemed a mighty good play, Irut having so 
lately read Tht Advmhiris efFhe Umtres, ' it seems a mean thing ' (August ao, 
1666). This was the result, moreover, not of seeing but reading Oihdh. 1 
may add that, as Mr. Toilet has pointed out to me, in Pepys' Diary (August 
ap, 1666) Sir W. Coventry is mentioned as humorously quoting Katstnff,— 
certainly in indication that Shakspere was familiar in some mouths— In the 
Diary of Evelyn, a man of literary training anil tastes, there seems to be no 
mention of Shakspere, thon|^i a portrait of him is once mentioned in Evelyn's 
Cerrt^onimta. 
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writers and readers of the Restoration period turned with , 
predilection to foreign models, and borrowed from foreign | 
schools their rules of art. The French drama being by 
this time near the summit of its greatness, it was made 
the model of English tragic dramatists, and, though not 
in the same degree, of comic likewise; and the rules of 
dramatic art fathered by the French upon the ancients be- . 
came the rules of English literary criticism of the drama. } 
Shakspere had neglected these rules ; he was therefore 
a barbarian. | 

Now, it is necessary to distinguish in this period of I 
opinion on Shakspere between those who were merely | 
imperfectly awake to the variety of forms which art (being 
like nature infinite in the number of its developements; may 
as.sume, and those who, like pert scluKilboys, repeated their 
masters’ lesson as the vMpha and Omega of critical wi.sdom. 
To the former class Milton, the greatest poet whom Eng- 
land had jiroduccd since Sliaks|KTC himself, belonged. In 
his early days he had sjioken of the mixlcrn stage in terms | 
of very limited sympathy. ‘Gorgeous Tragedy’ to him | 
found its most adevpiate representatives in the ancient 1 
Greek drama; 'of later age’ 'the biiskin’d stage’ had j 
only rtihly been ennobled by creations of similar worth’.* 
And though among the poets of the ‘well-trod* stage, 
(another h.ilf-conteniptuous epithcti he was able to re- 1 
cogni.se genius in Jonson as well as in Shakspere, yet it is [ 
well known in what terms he speaks of the Utter : . 


aod post- 

Kcitoratioii 

ptr.od. 


Mfiton 

(1630-71)/ 


‘Sweetest ShaU|'erc, l'aoc)\ chiM. 
WarUeil hus natnx* i^uod-note^ wild'— 


in other words, Shakspere was an irresistible, but irregular 
.singer’. The Epitafk on tlu AdmiraMc Diamalic Poit 
H Shaksfiare ( 1 630) i s even earlier in date than L \ I Ih-gro; | 
its enthusiasm is indisputable ; but there is the germ of the \ 
same distinction in the contrast drawn (tliough to the ad- 
vantage of the second) between ‘ skw-endcavouring art' 
and Shakspere’s ‘ easy numbers.’ In his old age, Milton , 


* See 


IT 


• SceX.M//<i^. 
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Dmlen 

(i667«ro.). 


Rynier 


would hear of no models of tragedy but the ancients and 
Italians'. 

Dryden, as was all but inevitable in a great writer who 
bent his genius to the demands of a little age, holds a kind 
of middle position. As of his own works it has been truly 
said that the style which he introduced into English tra- 
gedy was very little in consonance with his own natural 
genius *, so in his criticism of Shaksperc he dwelt not only 
on defects which are defects in themselves, but on others 
which are such only under the application of arbitrary 
canons. The different attitudes successively assumed by 
Dryden in dramatic criticism will be more apj)ropri.itcly 
noticed elsewhere ; here it will suffice to note how of his 
critical e-s-says that On the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy 
(which accompanied his version of Troilus and Cressida, 
1679) shows, in spite of the practical results .at which 
Diyden arrived in his treatment of Shakspere, a far truer 
appreciation of Shakspere’s greatness than the earlier essays 
Of Dramatic Poesy (1667-8) and Of Heroic Plays (1672). 

The nadir of Shakspere<riticism in this or any age was 
reached by Thomas Rjoner, the author of the Short J Vrw 
of Tragedy A historical student cannot forget the 

debt due to the author of the Focdcra; but even bearing in 
mind this achievement in a totally different field, it is dif- 
ficult to read with patience the oracular diatribe of the 
historiographer-royal, who had began his literarj’ career as 
a tragic poet’. At the .same time, I cannot consent to rate 
Rymer even as a critic so miserably low as it has long 
been the fashion to rate him. Dr. Johnson * declares that 
it is more eligible to go wrong with Drj'den. ‘whose criti- 
cism has the majesty of a Queen,’ than right with Rymer, 
‘ whose criticism has the ferocity of a Tyrant ; ’ and 


‘ See the Preface to Samson Agomsln. 

’ Hettner, LUentwguchu\tt dn i 9 . yahrh., i. 94, 

• He was author of a tragedy called agar, Mrhidi was i'licnded to 'extol 
monarchical principles.' Addison makes fun of it in the Sfrttainr (No. 605), 
and after him Sir Walter Scott is said to have described it as a proof of the 
fact ‘ that a drama may be extremely regular and at the same time intolerably 
dull.’ 

' See his Life of Dryden, in Lim of lU Poets. 
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Macaulay’, who on occasion displays a gift for exagge- 
rating even exaggeration itself, speaks of him simply as 
‘the worst critic that ever lived.’ Rymer was both an 

accomplished scholar and a shrewd observer ; and his 

remarks as applied to the trs^edy of his own day are 

neither without sense nor without point. But he was 

hopelessly crippled by his abject reverence for the ‘Aris- 
totelian ’ rules ; and of the supreme ends of tragic poetry 
he had no conception, or he would not, to mention only a 
single instance, have spoken of the story of Otiullo as ‘aj 
senseless, trifling tale.’ i 

The object of Jeremy Collier's Short Vino (1697-8J ' J«cniy 
was so essentially an attack upon the existing condition | k). 

of the stage, that his remarks on Shakspere and the j 
Elisabethan drama in general arc not only of their kind | 
incidental, but to be judged as illustrations consciously! 
sought from the author’.s special point of view. Yet Col- j 
licr .show.s a genuine appreciation of the merits of thcj 
Elisabethan drama, observing with great truth that itsl 
tendency was moral, and that Shakspere when he mis- 
behaves gain.s ntithing by his misbehaviour. In the re- 
marks on the character of EaLstalf in Collier's third chapter 
there is considerable good sense ; — superficial as they arc, j 
I cannot help noting them, when remembering how ab- 
surdly a certain school of ‘ Falstaff-intcqyrctation ’ has 
sought to confound the obvious moral teaching w'hich the 
character, with all its transitory attractiveness, is un- 


doubtedly intended to convey'. i 

While, then, the stage was after its kind, and divers j Proxies, ..f 
of the critical authorities were after their kind, using 
abusing .Shakspere, his deserts were at all events on the, 


sure road to a fuller and truer appreciation; for he was 


being acted, and he was being read. The latter process. 


however, underlay considerable difficulty, so long as no; 

’ Esmy m Beswdts Lift of yokmoo. Po|>e, acconling to Spence, pronounced 
Rymer ‘ one of the best critio we ever had.’ Scott's Drydtn, xr. ^84. But 
then Rymer was opposed to Dennis (and GilOon). 

* Tfais ' mistaken refining* is encouraged by actors who are anxious to 
emphasise the very ambiguous fiict that KaUt^ is ' after all a gentleman.' 
The gross knight U not to be thus ‘ purged.' 
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tions of 
Shakipere: 

Rowe's 

(1709)- 


Shikspere's 
liteMry 
fame estab« 
lishrd in 
the ‘Augus- 
tan ' age. 


Pope’s edi- 
tion (1725). 


editions of his works existed except the old folios and 
the scattered quartos. At last the growing demand pro- 
duced a gradually increasing supply. 

The first octavo edition of Shaksperc was that of Rowe, 
published in the year 1709*. Nicholas Rowe was poct- 
laurcate, and proposed to produce his edition under the 
‘shelter’ of the highest academical patronage. Himself 
a dramatist of more than ordinary merit — of cour.se of 
the French school — he was able to supply such details 
as dramatuigic experience could alone with certainty 
funiish ; nor should it be foigottcii that he was the first 
to endeavour to construct a life of Shak.sjiere, and thus 
to reveal the fact of the extreme paucity of trustworthy 
materials at hand for such an attempt. 

We are now in the reign of Queen Anne, in the so- 
' called Augustan age of English literature. It was the age 
! in which the policy of William III had at last borne its 
fruits, gathered by the agency of the great genera! and 
statesman to whom he had bequeathed his political in- 
heritance; the age too in which liingland stoixl, more 
decidedly than at any other time in her history, in the 
van among the .states of Europe, as the representative of 
progress in almost every field of intellectual life. In those 
days, if our literary men at limes aspired to be statesmen, 
our statesmen desired with at least ecjual ardour to be 
accounted literary men. or at all events the understanding 
friends and patrons of literature. In this period may be 
said to have taken place the establishment of Shakspere's 
literary fame. 

A large number of editions in succession attests the 
growing recognition of his pre-eminent importance. Of 
these the first after that of Rowe was Pojk’s. He had 
achieved glory and a competence by his translation of 
Homer; and the booksellers were sure that Mr. Pope 
would be able to give to the public that perfect edition 
of Shaksperc for which the time had obviously arrived. 

‘ I have taken the data as to editions from the Preface to the Camhriigt 
Shaluspun, and F. Thimm's Stahptarima from 1^0^10 1864 (Second Edition, 
iS;2). See also Halliwell's Shakaftrinna (1841). 
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The work, the result of a labour neither single-minded nor 
single-handed', made its appearance in 1725, in six quarto 
volumes. As has been well remained’, a passage in the 
Preface to this edition contains a very fair description of 
what the editor did not do in it. For Pope there observes 
that ‘ he has discharg'd the dull duty of an editor, to his 
best judgment, with more labour than he expects thanks, 
with a religious abhorrence of all innovation, and without 
any indulgence to his private sense and conjecture.’ The 
keynote to Popc’.s spirit as an editor i.s that quality which 
is termed by a very good English word (which has the 
authority of both Shakspere and Pope himself), the cock- 
sun. His canons of s[X;lling e.g. arc so certain and pre- 
cise that he corrects Shakspcrc’s loose orthograjrhy with 
the determined ea.se with which a schoolmaster corrects a 
schoolboy's blunders in an exercise on Latin suffixes; 
while his confidence in his own [rower of conjecture is so 
absolute that he introduces his own emendations into the 
text with reckless freedom. At the same time Pope’s 
ingenuity and quickness of mind were .so great, that his 
emendations arc frequently surprisingly able, and often 
undoubtedly amount to an obvious restoration of the true 
text. Had Pope but been trained a .scholar, in.stcad of 
having very imperfectly trained himself to what slight 
.scholarship he ever po.s,sessed, his name might have stood 
at no imniensvirable distance from that of the very Bentley 
who.se ‘ de.s[)erate hook ’ he ridiculed. As it wa.s, his wit | 
was employed upon satiri.sing the ‘verbal criticism’ of the! 
‘ awful Ari.starch,’ who might himself have done great service ! 
to the text of Shaksircre, without incurring the just censure 
drawn dowm upon him bj- such a hypothesis as suggested 
his ruthless ‘ imjjrovements ’ of Milton. 

U[ion Pope's Shakspere (which had passed with con- 
siderable rapidity through three editions, and afterwards 

‘ Pope vras as>usted in it by Fenton, nho recaved * joi. 14'. for his shire in 
Pope's mestre edition of Shakspere. Very little labour was lieslowed upon 
the work, and much of that little was done by Fenton and Gay.' Hlwin'sPape, 
vol. viii. p. Ss, aoA. 

* Freiiicc to CamMJgt Shaiiftarf, toI. i. p. xxix. 
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Theobald’s 

(>733)- 


Haiimer's 

(I744)- 


reached a fourth) followed that of Theobald, in 1733' 
Lewis Theobald had ax years previously incurred the 
wrath of Pope by a too free criticism of the demerits of 
his edition Shakspere in a pamphlet devoted to the 
subject*} and Pope’s revenge had been to constitute his 
critic the original hero of the Dunciad. Theobald had 
some knowledge of the ancient as well as the modem 
drama, and some experience of the style’; and his atten- 
tion vtas in particular given to Shakspere, on passages of 
whose works he was in the habit of contributing notes to 
a weekly paper called Misis Journal ^ — ‘crucifying Shak- 
spere once a week,’ according to a line omitted from the 
later editions of the Dunciad. Theobald’s reputation as 
an editor of Shakspere has, however, survived that of his 
angry predecessor, and justly so. He was, which Pope was 
not, conscientious; he did his work, which Pope did not, 
with care; unlike Pope (who used Rowe, and perhaps 
occasionally referred to the P'irst Folio and some of the 
quartos), he based it upon a diligent collation of the 
existing prints; and he added many emendations of his 
own of real ingenuity and acknowledged merit. And 
signal praise was afterwards bestowed upon him by 
Warton, who calls Theobald the first publisher of Shak- 
spere who hit upon the rational method of correcting his 
author by reading such books as the author himself had 
read’. 

After these ensued a scries of editions, which it is un- 
necessary to seek to characterise individually, in particular 
as some of them are no longer in ordinary use. These 
were Hanmer’s, published ( 1744 ) at the Oxford University 

’ Shahpear Raiorid, or a Sptcinun of lit mmy Emrt tommitttd at utU at 
uuamendtd by Mr. Poft m Ui Utt editioa At Potl (1736). 

* Theobald was a Greek scholar of considerable knowledge, which (as 
Mr, Elwin has sufficiently demonstrated) Pope was not, and published 
translations of pbys of So^ocles and Aristophanes, He adapted Richard II 
for the stage (1720), and published as Shakspere's a play called Tbt DoaiU 
PcitAaod (17*8), which is founded on the story of Gardenia in Am QmmoIi, 
and is drought to have been very probably written by Shirley. See Dyce'h 
edition of Shirley’s Workt, toI. i. p. lix ; and for an account of Ihe piny, Gerreste, 
iii. SOS. 

* Thimm, J^fotisprarutmt, p. j. 
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Press, which called forth a tribute of recognition from the | 
poet Collins' ; Warburton’s (1747), intended, like so much ' WaAot- 
that Warburton did, to vindicate Pope at the expense of (174;). 
his adversaries, and to raise himself to eminence inciden- 
tally ' (it is based upon Pope’s edition, and is an improve- 
ment upon it); Blair's (1753); and Samuel Johnson’s, 
which was, after a long delay, completed in 1765. Of 
this edition the Preface and the brief observations on the (1765). 
several plays form by far the most valuable portion. For 
a thorough textual criticism the time had perhaps hardly ’ 
arrived, or at all events, Johnson hardly possessed the 
necessary qualifications, besides being hampered by the, 
physical difficulty of a defective eyesight. At the same 
time the dialectical ingenuity and straightforwardness of 
his critical intellect, the robustness of his memor}', and the 
considerable acquaintance to which he had attained with 
as much of our earlier literature as was in his time known 
to any but a few profe.ssed antiquaries, frequently helped 
him to conjectures which have since gained general accept- ' 
ance. On the other hand, he brought to the study of Johnwius 
Shakspcrc the full power of a large and, in the best sense, sha'jH^'te 
liberal mind, ile was indeed still under the influence of 
the literary tastes of the Augustan age. He could not 
conceive of a poet greater than Pope. He could think a 
merely neutral-tinted passage of Congreve’s superior to 
anything that .Shakspere had ever written. And, more- 
over, the bent of his mind was not poetical ; nor could 
it be expected that Johnson should exhibit a full appre- 

' .See Collins' Efiitle addrmd a Sir Ttomai Harmer, on in tdiiiam 0/ Shah- 
tptart'. Work. These lines show n warm admiiation tor .Shakspere on the | 
part of Collins, who sjKaks of him as ‘ the perfect boast of time.' The disbnc- 
tioii which he diawa between .Shakspcrc and Fletcher is the same as that made , 
by Drydcn. C ollins' observation, that while Fletcher was a master in the de- 
piction of female passion — 

‘Stronfier Shokespear felt for man alone: 

Drawn by his pen, our ndcr passions stand 

The unnvaird picture of his eaily hand' — 

is at the same tune exceedingly short-sighted. 

' Foote's joke (the best, according to his own judgneot, he ever made), 
obout ' Warburton upon bhakspere,' will be remembered. 
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ciation of Shakspere, when even Goldsmith was without 
it*. But he was wise and broad-minded enough to reject 
with scorn the ‘ minute and slender criticisms of Voltaire,’ 
and to see the truth about the ‘unities’ which a Dryden 
had been incapable of seeing. ‘ Whether Shakspcarc knew 
the unities, and rejected them by design, or deviated from 
them by happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to de- 
cide, and useless to inquire. We may reasonably suppose 
that, when he rose to notice, he did not want the counsels 
and admonitions of scholars .and critics, and that he at la.st 
deliberately persisted in a practice, which he might have 
begun by chance. As nothing is cs.sential to the fable but 
unity of action, and as the unities of time and place arise 
evidently from false assumptions, and. by circumscribing 
the extent of the drama, lessen it.s variety, I cannot think 
it to be lamented that they were not known to him, or not 
observed; nor if such another poet .should arise, .should 
I very vehemently re()roach him that his first act passed 
at Venice, and his next in Cj pnis '. Such violations of 
rules merely positive become the comi)rehensivc genius of 
Shakspcarc, and such censures an- suitable to the minute 
and slender ciiticisms of Voltaire.’ This is written in the 
true spirit of criticism ; for it is written in acknowledgment 
of the claims of creative genius. As Lessing so truly 
says’, the artist of genias contains in himself the test of 
all rules, and only understands, retains and follows those 
among them which express his feeling in words. In other 
words, as genius varies, so the application of rules must be 
varied ; and it is only by an endeavour to understand the 
intellectual life and developcment of a gre.at arti.st (or in- 
deed of any artist w'hom it is worth while to criticise at 
all) that the critic can vindicate his right to be heard as 

‘ See, in illustration of this remark, chap. x. (On ibtSiagt) of Goldsmith's 
Injniry into the Praem Slat 0/ Polue Learning (1750). 

> This criticism had already been urged with great show of wit in Rymer's 
Short View; ‘For the second act, our Poet having dispatchl his affairs at 
Venice, shews the action next (I know not how many leagues off) in the 
of Cyprus. The audience must be there too; and yet our Bays bad it never 
in his head, to make any provision of Transport ships for them.' 

* Cf. Stahr’s G, E. Letting, i. jit. 
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a guide, — the sole end of his functions, however he may 
think of them himself. 

In addition to this insight into the nature of true lite- 
rary criticism, Johdson was a faithful and acute observer 
of human character; and his psychological comments, 
simple and to the point notwithstanding their grandilo- 
quence of diction, will frequently be found to furnish as- 
sistance, where the more ambitious efforts of his successors 
have a tendency to obscure. 

In a subsequent edition (1773) Johnson had the advan- 
tage of the co-operation of Steevens, who had already 
edited a reprint from the Quartos of twenty of Shakspere’s 
plays, and of a variety of information and suggestions 
furnished by Dr. Farmer, Master of F.mmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and well known as a Shaksperean scholar. 
His e.ssay Oh the Learning of Shaksperc. which both 
Johiwion and Warton declared to have permanently settled 
the question at issue had first apfwared in 1767. John- 
son and .Steevens’ edition had been preceded by that of 
Capell (1767), of which the I’rcface was severely com- 
nienled on by Johnson, but has received high praise from 
later editors as ‘ by far the mo.st valuable contribution to 
Shake.spcarian criticism that had }-et appeared’.’ But 


I Johmonand 
\ Steevens* 
edition 


(•773>' 


Famer'i 

essay 

(1767^ 


j Capeli'^ 
j edition 

i(>767)* 


* ]( need nut be added that the history of the clas'dcai drama in it»cif huffictrs 

in teach the necosily of keeping in slew the rtlatiun lH*tHceii rules and the 
ri|;htb of cicative Already lien \cr) projH.ity tays after touch- 

ing on the progrcbMVc character of the histors uf ria^Mcal Comedy: *NYe 
should enjoy the Mine licence, oi free poiser to illustrate and beightcu our 
invention as they [the aiicients^j did: and not be tiol to thot.e strict and regular 
forms >\hich the niceness of a few, who aic nothing but form, would ihnidl 
U|Mm Us.' See Introduction to Kvfry Matt ovt ofhi^ Hutnour. 

“ Dr. JcihnsonN compliment is, how ever, <lepnved of its value by hu obser- 
vation u\ an^vre^ to Colman's ^ueiy on the same subject, ‘ What says Farmer 
to this ? w*hat says Johnson ?' ‘ Sir, let Fanner answer for him.sclf : I never en- 
gaged in this controversy, ] always said that Sbaks])eare had Uitin enough to 
grammaticize his English.' See Langtun's CfUintann ia CroLcr's 
vii. 365. 

* Camhridfl€ ShaUtpiarxt i. Mxvi. Capell devoted bis whole life to the illus- 
tration of Shaks^iere; his edition took tweaty-tfarce ycais to pre^sare; but when 
it appeared it had * neither notes nor coinmcntar)', save the critical matter dis- 
port through the introduction, and a brief account of the origin of the tables 
of the several plays; with a table oftlieditTerent editions.* Thimin,^!hols/wariami» 
p. 7. He also omitted in the printed copy to state the sources of the emenda- 
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Johnson and Stecvens’ edition was several times repub- 
lished, and to it contributions were made by Edmond 
Malone, who in 1790 published an edition of his own, 
containing a number of dissertations and essays displaying 
most extensive research and learning. The so-callcd vari- 
orum editions of Reed (1803 and 1813) and of Boswell 
(1821) arc based in the main on the labours of Johnson, 
Steevens, and Malone; and the last-mentioned for the 
present remains the fullest storehouse of English Shak- 
spcre-leaming of the old school. Many other editions 
were published in these years and those immediately 
.succeeding, which it would serve no purpose to enume- 
rate here*. They were accompanied by a large variety 
of critical tracts, and provoked a considerable amount of 
controversy. In every size and every form, in folio and 
in miniature, illustrated with ponderous splendour and c.x- 
purgated by timid prudery, Shakspere was now in the 
hands of the reading public; and it has been calculated 
that during the eighteenth century alone as many as 
30,000 copies of Shaksperc's works were dispersed through 
England '. 

Thus the greatest English poet had at last been 
popularised among his fellow-countrymen, while another 
influence (of which immediately) had with nnewed force 
contributed to the same result. Yet it was only gradually 
that the English mind, in securing its inheritance, had 
freed itself from the hampering control of foreign taste.s. 
Addison ’ had been of some service to a recognition of the 
claims of Shakspere at their full height, if not in their full 

tions. Three quarto volumes of Notes and Various Kradings were published 
after Capell’s death (17831. 

' It is interesting to lean (see Acaifmjt, April ii, 1874) that an edition of 
Shakspere n-as contemplated, ami actually couinicnced, by Sir \\ . Scott Three 
volumes (not including the introductory, to which Scott's own labours were to 
be chiefly confined) were printed by 1816, and a eojiy of them exis'.s in the 
Public Library of Boston, lids. 

^ Thimm, Siahpeahiuia, p. 8, The most gigantic monument of individual 
entbusinsin lor Shakspere belonging to the eighteenth cuntnry is Richard War- 
ner's Oloisary of his plays, which, in seventy-one volumes in quarto and octavo, 
remaina — still in MS — in the British Museum. Jb. p. £. 

‘ See i.f. Tkt SpKtoMr, Nos. 141, 419. 
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breadth; but of the whole series of works concerning 
Shakspcre during the eighteenth century the earlier were 
still under the tyranny of a literary taste due in its origin 
to French influence. The supreme oracle of this taste in Voluite. 
his day was Voltaire, to whom his countrymen were in 
many respects justified in looking up as their intellectual 
leader, but who as a poet and a poetical critic was sub- 1 
stantially a mere pupil of the past. Voltaire, moreover, | 
had in him nothing of the true dramatic jx)ct ; a fact of ; 
which it is impossible to give better proof than that 
furnished by Talma, when he accounted for his having ^ 
cca-scd to perform in Voltaire’s plays by saying he could 
no longer find ‘asscz de piture’ {stuff enough) in them. 
Whatever novelties Voltaire might from time to time 
introduce into his dramas for the purpose of temporary 
effect, he was at bottom a French pseudo-classicist of 
a narrow kind. With the ancients themselves he w-as at 1 
the most vciy superficially acquainted, and he frequently ; 
speaks of them with a contempt by no means the re.sult' 
of familiarity'. In the years 1726-8 Voltaire was in 
F.ngland, when he enjoyed the incense which he loved, and 
made that kind of acipiaintancc with our poetical literature 
which is gathered by such visitors. It was then that he 
discovered -Shakspcre ; and after he had returned to 
Fiance, he soon undertook to introduce the rude genius 
of nature to the atmosphere of culture. 1 

Shak.spere was, however, previously not wholly unknown , E»rljr 
in France. In the middle of the seventeenth centurj' ' 
Bergerac had borrowed thoughts and even phrases from ' S*'**'" 

Shaksjicrc in his tragedy of Agrippinn; and a MS. 
translation of HamL't existed before Voltaire made his 
famous attempt at analy.sing the tragedy for the benefit of 
the Academj’, and showing how Shakspcre ought to ha^■c 
written the famous soliloquy : j 

' Uemeurc, il Ttut cboiur, el passrr 1 I'initant 
De la vie i la mort, et de liHre aa ni’aiitV 

It was in 1735 that he began his * translation ' of Julius. 

' Cf. for proofs of this, Uettner's LUtraturgath. dn 18. yahrh., iL JJO. , 

' Cf. K. Elie, Samlit I'a Franhvich in JahHmth, de., vol. i. (l86j). i 
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Caesar; and the spirit in which he set about the task was 
precisely that in which our Restoration writers had 
regarded the dramatist in whom they found so surpris- 
ingly many good things. ‘Shakspere,’ he wrote in this 
year, ‘ the Corneille of London, for the rest a downright 
madman {grand fou\ and more often resembling Gilles* 
than Corneille; but he has very fine bits {des morceaux 
admirablcs)' And in 1748 came out the famous preface 
to Voltaire’s Semiramis, where it is stated that ‘ apparently 
Nature took delight in assembling in the one head of 
Shakspere all that can be imagined of the truly .strong and 
truly great, together with all that coarseness without wit 
{grossiereU sans esprit) can possess of the lowe.st of the low, 
and of the utterly detestable.’ The tragedy of Hamlet c.g. 
was so rude and vulgar, that even the lowest mob in 
France or Italy would not tolerate its performance'. 
The means of arriving at a clear judgment were however 
limited in a public which was thus dictatorially apprised of 
the attitude which it ought to assume towards the barbarian 
brought across the seas; for as late as 1762 the French 
Academy, in returning thanks for Voltaire's translation of 
Julius Caesar, regretted that it had been unable to procure 
a copy of the original for purjxi.scs of comparison. 

The fa.shion was now set. In 176c) Ducis favoured the 
Parisian public with his Haml/'t, in which, mindful of the 
great master’s warning, he undertook to disengage the 
northern light of Shak.spere from the fogs surrounding it. 
He improved the play by omitting, not indeed the part of 
Hamlet, but that of the Gho.st, or at lea.st never allowing 
the latter to appear on the stage, and by making Ophelia the 
daughter of Claudiu.s, so as further to elevate her lover. 
Moreover, Hamlet is kept alive at the close, and thus 
enabled to end with a fine piece of moral claptrap ; ‘ I 
shall know how to live, which is more than to die.’ The 
same author’s Romeo and Juliet, Lear, Macbeth, and Othello 

* Hettner, ii, 333-3. ‘Cille,’ according; to the Did. de rAcadCmie, w ‘nn 
personage du spectacle de la toirc.’ Voltaire borrowed the Ghost, as well as 
the morder by misUke behind the arras, from Hamhl for his EryfUh. Eire, 
V.S., p, 89 . He likewise borrowed from other pla)s in a similar way. 
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arc merely ‘founded on’ Shakspere; and, in short, the 
ingenious French author was merely using the English 
dramatist after the fashion in which he is still used, and 
in which English audiences suffer him to be used, for 
librettos of operas, — not that Ducis, as it seems to me, is 
without merits of his own ; but a discussion of these is 
beyond my subject. His Ilavikt was so successful as to 
be translated into both Italian and Dutch. 

Voltaire was by no means well-pleased with this success ; 
but it would be wrong to attribute to mere jealousy the 
tone of his later criticisms of Shakspere, which is upon the 
whole consistent in its inconsistency. In his Letters to tlie 
Aeatlemy (177C) Shakspere is saluted as a drunken savage, 
a clumsy rope-dancer, a mountebank in rags, a miserable 
ape, a Thespi.s, who how’ever at times could also be a 
.Sophocles, and among filthy drunkards frequently also 
created heroes in who.se features majesty was to be found '. 
In short, the judgment implied in these amenities was always 
the .same ; and was faithfully repeated by Voltaire’s literary 
pupils, the voluminous Laharpe (1739-1803', and J. L. Geof- 
frey {1743-1814), who again searches in vain in Shakspere 
for ‘ a trace of the ideas and manner of Sophocles 

A spirited prote.st, to which this seems the most fitting 
place to advert, had been called forth by Voltaire's attacks 
upon Shakspere from an English lady of fashion and letters. 
Mrs. ICli.sabcth Montagu's Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakespeare ( 1 7C9) was avowedly written in reply 
to Voltaire ; and, though very harshly judged at the time of 
its publication by the great dictator of English literary 
criticism, attained to a long-enduring esteem which seems 
upon the whole well-merited. In our own day of course 
the book cannot be rated .so high from the point of view 
of its absolute value. The style is certainly ea.sy and 
agreeable, with just enough dignity to remind one that it 
was written by a .scholar, and enough grace and wit to 
recall the lively woman of the world. Upon the whole, 
however, it is to be regarded rather as a very clever attack 

' Ilettner, ii. 3.ta. ’ Eire, p. 99. 
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upon Voltaire, both as a critic and a translator, and more 
especially upon the idol of the French stage, whose works 
Voltaire had edited, — Corneille. The soundness of the 
main position# of the writer being admitted, there is not 
much profundity of criticism or originality of illustr^on 
besides. Ihe remarks on particular Shakspcrcan plays are 
by no means striking; but the passages on the ofcel- 
lence of the ordinary English dramatic metre, blank-versc, 
and the observations on Shaksperc’s treatment of the prac- 
tematurai', are well worth reading. Mrs. Montagu’s book 
received many tributes of praise which it well deserved — 
I among otners the expression of what appear to have been 
, Johnson’s second, and juster, thoughts about it, how it was 
j‘<af komutem, conclusive against Voltaire.’ and how its 
authoress ‘ had done. Sir, what she intended to do ; ’ and, 
as late as 1788, enthusiastic praise from the poet Cowper. 
But its chief merit lay in the fearlessness of spirit which 
j impelled its authoress to break a lance with so renowned 
an antagonist ^ 

Meanwhile translations of a more conscientious character 
than Voltaire’s had begun to make their appearance in 
France. That of Dc la Place (1745-8) seems hardly to 
have deserved the name, though to it Duds was chiefly 
indebted for his knowledge of the Shakspcrcan Hamlet; 
that of Lctouracur (1776-82) was at least complete in 
outward form’. It drew down, chiefly on account of its 
enthusiastic preface, the curses of the aged Voltaire upon 
its author; but it attracted the sympathetic praises of 
Diderot, and would doubtless have led to a truer study of 

' See in particular the very ingenious comparison Ix-taccn the Ghost in 
Hamlel and the Ghost in the Ptrwt. 

I ’ See, for an account of the reception of Mrs. Montagu’s hook. Dr. Donui's 
I A Lmfy 3f thi Last Centvry, pp. J48-156. According to l)ic variit biographer 
(p. 307). Mrs. Montagu was preseat in 1776 in the Academy at I'aris during 
the reading of a furious paper hy Voltaire against .Shaksfiete When the 
reading came to an end, .Suard remarkcrl to her; •! think, madatn, you must 
be rather sorry at what you have just hcartl I' The English lady, VoUaire’s 
old adversary, prompUy replied: ‘I. sir I not at all. 1 am not one of M. de 
Voltaire's friends.’ 

• It bore the characteristically apologetic motto, • Homo sum, humani nihil ’ 
(as Else saysr-net even Shakspere I) ‘ a me alienum puto.’ 
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Shaksperc, had not the times soon become so unfavourable 
to any approximation, even in the field of literature, 
between the two nations. The merit of having once more 
directed the attention of the French literary world to 
Shikspcrc belongs to Guizot and the other men of letters 
who in 1 83 1 published a new edition of Letounieur’s 
translation, although already in the times of the war and 
the Empire Mme. de Stael, doubtless under the influence 
of Schlegcl, had in her book de la Literature (1804) 
prepared French readers for the true appreciation of 
Shakspere’s greatness which its successor dc V Allanagnc 
(1814) more fully enforced. From the time of the publi- 
cati(m of Guizot's first css;»y on the sul)ject (followed , 
at a later date (1852) by his S/tak-sfearc ct son temps') \ 
French criticism on .Shaksperc might well claim to be 
no longer considered as an echo of Voltaire; nor am 
I aware that the complaint of a recent French writer 
on Shaksperc, to the effect that this view is entertained, 
or pretiiided to be entertained, of French writers by 
their German contemporaries, is quite borne out*. At 
all cvent.s. I'.nglishmen will be ready to acknowledge the 
admirable character of much of the criticism, pleasing 
in form as well as in part weighty in matter, which 
a long scries of French writers have contributed to the 
study of Shak.spere; and the zeal which, in spite of 
difficulties of a far graver kind than those which the 
Germans have to meet, has been shown by recent French 
translators of the poet. Guizot, Villemain, Fhilarete Cliasles 
and others are remembered with .something more than 
respect wherever the study of Shaksperc is cherished. 
Even the rhapsody by which M. Victor Hugo in 1864 
sought to aid the publication of his son's translation 
of Shaksperc was received with goodwill by readers 
not always able to apprehend the precise meaning of 
the utterances of its gifted author. It may be hoped 
that the time is not di.stant when French art may yet 
render the greatest service which it is capable of rendering 

' See the Preltce to A. M^ziiies, Shaiiftert, ut amm, tt at critipat 
(iBtio). 
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to Shakspere’s genius, and open to its creations, worthily 
interpreted, the doors of the first theatre in Europe 

Thus, then, both in England and after the imperfect 
fashion described in France, the fame of Shaksperc had 
in the course of the eighteenth century progressed to- 
wards its height in the world of letters. The final im- 
pulse to the full literary recognition of the poet was to 
come from yet another quarter ; but meanwhile his works 
had at last had an opportunity of appealing to popular 
sympathy in all its fulncsss in his own land. A few 
words on the general history of the English .stage in the 
eighteenth century will find a more appropriate place 
elsewhere ; but no sketch of the growth of the knowledge 
and appreciation of Shaksperc ought to omit a grateful 
mention of the services rendered to hi.s name and fame 
by Garrick. In him genius of a high order gave aid, 
such as it alone can fumisli, to that of tlie ver)’ highest. 

David Garrick was bom in 1716: but the birthday of 
his theatrical career was the lyth of October, 1741. when, 
in a small theatre near Goodman's Fields, he made his 
first appearance in London (incof^nito, for he had adopted 
the profession of the stage again.st the wishes of his 
family), in the character of Richard III. ‘That young 
man,’ said Pope, who had been induced to come up frf>m 
his retirement to witness tliis performance, ‘never had his 
equal, and never will have a rival.’ Actors, who arc to 
a great extent deprived of the sweet anlicijiation of 
posthumous fame, at lea.st escape tlic bitterness which 
at times lies in the adju.stment of reputation.^ by com~ 
parison. Yet, so far as it is po.ssible to judge in such 
a ca.se, the history of the Engli.sh stage .seem.s to have 
justified Pope’s confident prophecy. P'rom the very bc- 


‘ A Bamltt arranged by A. rhunas ami Paul Minrice wai acled at the 
Tht'atre Historique in <847; ami a Macbeth revised by K llesehamps, pro- 
duced at the Odeon in 1848, had a run of 100 nights. George Sand vi'as the 
first to produce a French version of a Siiaks]xrrean comedy — Cemm* it rows 
plaira, (Eire.) The present time, whin for wliatcvir reasons a lencwrd 
interest in tragedy is perceptible in the auilienccs of the Tlif-atre Frarjais, acema 
especially iavouiable to a bold attempt to domesticate Shaksperc on its classic 
boards. 
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ginning of his career Garrick occupied an unapproached, 
though at first not uncontested, pre-eminence in his pro- 
fession. Hi.s unparalleled success seems to have been due, 
in very unequal proportion, to three causes. First, to his , 
birth, breeding, and natural gifts : he had some French ' 
blood in his veins ; he was gently bom and gently nur- 1 
tured, and nature had given him an eye, if not a .stature, I 
to command, and a mimic power of inexhaustible variety. , 
Secondly, to his education: both that which he had re- 
ceived at the hands of his teachers (Johnson was one of' 
them), and that which to the last he continued to give 
to himself. He loved literature, not merely because of 
its connexion witli the profession which he had adopted, 
but because of an innate and carefully developed taste; 
he was himself not without literary endowment ; and pa- 
tient .study made him a .scholar among actors, until he 
could hold his own as an actor among scholars '. Thirdly, 
and above all, to his geniu.s, which at nianj' points placed | 
him in direct contact with the genius r>f Shaks|iere, and 
enabled him intuitively to perceive and immediately to < 
rcpn'diicc the es.senco of those characters which the or- 
dinary actor, like the ordinarj' reader, secs only dimly or 
in a more or lc.ss .shadowy outline’. 

Hut I must here confine myself to Garrick’s direct ser- 
vices to Sliaksperc. It can hardly be doubted that the 
Richard III in which he first ap^'ared was Colley Cibber’s , 
version ; on the other hand, it is certain that King Lear • 
and King John followed in the same year, and Macbeth 
not long afterwards, in the original text. So unaccu.s- 
tomed had the public and the actors become to this 
original text, that Garrick'.s rival (Juin, asked him where 


‘ It was with the view, never of course realised, of publishing an edition 
of Shaksperr, that Garrick formed the collection of old plaj.s now in the 
Iliitisli Museum. 

’ • Uis ’ (Slwksperc's) ■ very spirit,' saj s Mr,. Montagu in the Intrmluction to 
her Zi'^ay, ' sctmii to come forth and animate his characters, as nlten as Mr. 
Garrick, who acts with the same inspiration with whiJi he wrote, avsiimes 
them on the stage.' It was theiefore a well-merited tiibute, and no conimon- 
placc comphinent, when Churchill, in his Koiciad, made Shakspcrc himself 
assign the palm to Ganick. 
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he had picked up all the strange words which he had 
introduced into the play. In 1748, Rottieo and Juliet, 
which had not been acted for more than eighty years, 
was again produced ; and, to sum up, I find from the lists 
given by G-arrick’s most recent biographer', that during 
his career Garrick himself appeared in seventeen different 
Shaksperean characters ; while during hi.s management of 
Drury Lane (which lasted from 1747 to 1776) he produced 
altogether not less than twenty-four of Shakspere’s plays. 
Thus he came very near to realising the plan conceived 
about this time by Frederick Prince of Wales (who de- 
lighted in playing the patron of literature), of producing 
successively on the .stage every one of Shakspere’s dramas. 

I have no desire to overrate the services of this inde- 
fatigable interpreter to the poet with wliosc fame he thus 
identified his own. Garrick was of course not solely 
moved to these exertions by his admiration for Sh.ak- 
spere's genius. As an actor, and still more as a manager, 
he was obliged to consult the taste of his public.— nor was 
his own taste — how could it have beeiir — on the highest 
level of pure sympathy with Shakspere’s poetic genius. 
He therefore treated many of the .Shaksperean plays which 
he produced with arbitrary .self-will ; he mutilated .several 
of the comedies, and allowed himself alterations and in- 
terpolations even in some of the tragedies, — in Hamlet, 
hitherto untouched by English ariapters, itself. Hut the 
essence of the service which he rendered wa.s this; not 
only that he gave a new and unprecedented impulse to 
the popular admiration of the genius of .Shakspere, but 
that he practically corrected the false view which con- 
temporary literary criticism, even in .such a writer as 
Johnson, had accustomed itself to take of the intrinsic 
rudeness and imperfection of this pre Augustan poet. 
Garrick showed, by the quickest and least disputable 
method of interpretation, that Shakspere's art is supremely 
adequate to its ends; and thus he vindicated for Shak- 
spere’s genius that which even well-meaning critics and 


* P. Fiugeraid, 0/ Gamei, 1 voU. (1868). 
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editors had hitherto been prone to deny to it. Remem- 
bering this, we may well omit any reference to the ex- 
cesses and extravagances into which Garrick was hurried 
by a vanity which, taking into consideration not only the 
general nature but the special circumstances of his career, 
is hardly to be termed exorbitant, but which was certainly 
perceptible. We may even pass by the monstrous farce 
of the Shakspere Jubilee at Stratford on the Bicentenary 
of the poet’s birthday in 1769, which is at the same time 
.significant of the .subsidiarj’ fact that in making Shak.spcre 
popular Garrick had also succeeded in making him fa-shion- 
able. Since Garrick, Shakspere has in good 'times as in | 
evil liecn held in supreme honour on the English stage ; ' 
it has been impossible cither to deny his royalty or to| 
make him entirely a roi faineant ; and to this day, though j 
only a ver)' limited number of his plays is acted, and | 
though the less .said as to the way in which they arej 
acted the better, yet he at least enjoys cxcc\»tional esteem , 
in the midst of a general degradation. Thus, since Garrick, j 
Shak.spcre has never lost the popularity which it i.s thej 
great actor's merit to have definitively and permanently' 
established for his beloved master. j 

It was thus that the nation which had given birth to 
Shaksjicre possessed itself of the real key to a just ap- 
preciation of its greatest ixict, and attained to a perception 
of the tnithi, that nature and art arc not antithetical to 
one another, and that in Shakspere they arc not indeed 
unifonnly and perfectly, but essentially and pervadingly, 
harmonised. Engli.shmcn, after their fashion, had ap- 
proached by a practical proce.ss, aided by scrap.s of theory, 
to an insight into both jiropo.sition and corollarj'. About 
the same time the .same le.sson was first impre.s.sed u[)on a 
kindre-d nation, with greater force and fulness of theorj', 
though by no means to the dissociation of thcorj’ from 
practice. The writer who first placed the claims of Shak- 
spere in a clear and indisputable light was the great Ger- 
man Lessing, one of the most original and most powerful 
critics of all times. 

Lessing was far from being the first to introduce the 
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plays of Shakspere to the notice of his countrymen. In 
a previous chapter brief reference has been made to the 
intimate connexion which existed in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century between the English and the German 
stage'. The precise proportion of action and reaction 
between them it remains difficult to determine ; but it is 
certain that the presence of English actors is traceable in 
various German cities down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and that the number of English plays with 
which they familiarised German audiences was very con- 
siderable. These ‘ English comedians ’ were no doubt, 
latterly in particular, often Germans by birtli ; and of the 
plays which they performed many— perhaps even some of 
those which we can recognise as Shaksperc’s— may origi- 
nally, if not modelled upon German prototypes, have owed 
their subjects to the traditions of German predecessors. 
What however is alone worth noting in this place, is the 
fact that a iatge number of dramas performed in Germany 
in this period were nothing more nor less than the repro- 
ductions of well-known linglish plays — the most iiopular 
pieces of Shakspere’s predecessors and some of Shaksperc’s 
own. Thus within a few months of the year 1626 the 
‘English comedians’ at Dresden jrerformed an Orlando 
Furioso, a Hicronynw Marschall, a Dr. Faust, a Farrabas 
Jew of Malta,— a Romeo and Julietta, a Julius Qiesar, 


a Hamlet prince in Denmark, and a Lear king in Hug- 
land^. It was doubtless owing to direct influences of this 
description that dramatists like Duke Henry Julius of 
Brunswick and Jacob Ayrer wrote their works, whatever 


may be the nature of the relation between particular plays 
composed by them and their Shaksperean similars; the 
English ‘comedies and tragedies’ severally appeared in 
print ; and' the German dramatists were therefore in every 
possible way supplied with models. Andreas Gryphius 
idapuSoDt. (1616-1664), who survived the Thirty Years’ War, con- 
fessed to have taken his Absurda Comica, or Herr Peter 


• Anu, p. »S7. 

• See the complete list in A. Cohn, Skainptan in Gemmy, pp. otv-envi. 
' Ib. pp. cviii ujj. 
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SgucHS, from Daniel Schwcntcr (who died in 1636) ; but 
the Midsummer Night's Dream was undoubtedly at all 
events its primary source Christian Wcisc, whose Comedy 
of the angry Catherine was performed in 1705, must have 
been acquainted with Shaksperc’s Taming of the Shrew *. 
These examples must suffice to prove the indisputable fact 
that the knowledge of Shakspere’s plays had not been 
wholly extinguished in Germany even by the blight which 
the political and social collapse of the nation s]>read over 
its intellectual activity. 

But it was only as plays of unknown origin, brought 
over by English actons, that Shaksperean plays had thus 
become and remained known in Germany; and the influ- 
ence which they helped to exercise upon the literary dc- 
velopeinent of such a writer as Gryphius exercised no 
important effect upon the progress of German literature. 
Other dramatists, such as Michael Kongehl, treated Shak- 
sperean subjects without betraying the least direct ac- 
quaintance with the corresponding Shaksperean plays’. 
German literature, following tlic classicLsing direction first 
given to it by Opitz, and the German stage, taken pos- 
session of by the foreign imjwrtation of the opera, were 
equally estranged from those isolated examples of the [ 
Kngli.sh drama which, -in a more or less mutilated form, i 
may still have survived as lingering traditions of an earlier 
ta.stc. I 

I 

Thus, as German literature gradually fell into bondage to 
French taste.s, the beginnings of a knowledge of Shakspere , 
were extinguished before they had att.ained to a definite | 
developcment. The name of the poet is for the first time , 
mentioned in a German work in 1682 ; but its author 
confesses himself wholly unacquainted with Shakspere’s 
w'orks*. It recurs in 1704, but only in a quotation from' 

^ Cohn, p. exxx. Cf. as io Gnphius' acquaintance with Shakspere, Goedeke, ' 

Bucher deul^htn Jhchttmg^ i. 374. I 

* Cohu, tf. I., bccms convincing as against Gea«^, Gesek. Shahif^rt*tekiH 
Dramen in Dtuisekiand, p. 51. 

* Uende, v. s. ; cf. Cohn, p. cxxxiii. 

* In MorhoiTs Vmtrrieht von dtr ifntfjcAri Spracke wd Poeitt. Cf. Cohn, 
p. exoxvi. 
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an English authority*. A few other references follow in 
later years ; but Shakspere’s name is conspicuous by its 
absence from the second edition of Krifischc Diclilktinst 
of Gottsched, the dictator of the German literary world in 
those days of bondage, published in 1737 “. What is even 
more striking, in 1740 and 1741, Bodmer, a friend and 
supporter of the claims of English literature to an influence 
upon that of his natwe country, while twice adverting to 
the poet under the names of ‘Saspar’ and ‘.Sasper,’ at 
least betrays no knowledge of him at first hand, though 
I confess that I agree in seeing no [iroof to the contrary 
in his Germanisation of the spelling of the nanu' In the 
latter of these very years (1741) the first attempt at trans- 
lating Shaksperc into German was made by C. W. von 
Borck, who published a version of Julius Ctwsiir in Alex- 
andrines. But '.hough signs now appear of an aw.ikening 
on the part of literary critics, .such as John hlias .Schlegel 
and even Gottsched himself, to the fact of Shakspere's 
literary existence,— the one damns him ^^ith fiiinl prai.se. 
the other still treats him with lofty contempt, — twenty 
years were .stilt to pass before in 1762 Wieland began the 
translation of Shaksperc whidi m.s first to oj>en a know- 
ledge of the author to the German literary public*. This 
translation, of which Wieland accomplished twenty-two 
plays, was completed by Escheiiburg in 1775. It was, 
with the single exception of the MiilsiiHiiiicr Might’s 
Dream, in prose. 

In Germany, however, the beginnings of criticism had 
preceded the first sastained attenij^ts at translation ; and 
before Wieland had put forth the first instalment of his 
labours, and before the .stage had begun effectively to 
second his endeavours, the might)' intellect of Lessing 
had entered the arena, where his efforts acc(>nt[>lishcd 


^ Viz, Sir Wniuun Temple, in Barthold Ftind’* GtdanUn voh dcr Optra, 
Cf. ih. 

* Thimm, ».s., p. 51. 

» See K. Klw, Bodmtr's Satper in Jahrimth, Ife., vol. i. 

* Cf. A. Kolierstcin’s nummary of ihe origin and |trogres<» of the knowledge 
and love of Shakspere in Germany: Hhahspeare in DeuticMatidf in the sa n*e 
volmne of the same Joumak 
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even more than establishing on a firm basis the literary 
deserts of the greatest of modem dramatic poets. But 
it is in this particular direction only that they arc here 
to be touched upon. The Litcraturbriefc of Lessing (1758), U«ing 
which boldly threw down the challenge to Gottsched as ^J,**** 
the representative of French taste and of its dominion in 
German literature, asserted in round terms the superiority 
of Shaksperc to Corneille, and denied the claims of the 
French drama to be regarded as truly modelled upon the 
cxam]>le of the ancients, whom it indeed approached more 
nearly in mechanical arrangement, while Shak«pere came 
nearer to them in the essentials of his art. ‘ The Knglish- ' 
man almost invariahly attains to the end of tragedy, how- ' 
ever peculiar and jiroper to himself the waj s may be j 
which he chooses; while the Frenchman hardly ever| 
attains to it, although he tre.ads the levelled paths of! 
the ancients j 

Lessing had, after a few youthful imitations, began his Ussing’* 
own original career as a dramatist by a work' founded ,TO'iItM'a 
ui)on Fnglish models, — but these models tlumeelvcs be- 
longed to a li)-brid school, resulting from the union into 
w'hieh, under the influence of pro.se fiction, dome.stic 1 
tragctl}’ and sentimenl.d comedy had entered during the j 
decay of our ilmnuiic literature. As a dramali.st and as a ' 
critic he was led to a close and careful .study of the stage.! 
and to an e.Namination of the real merits and demerit.s of 1 
those I'rcnch jil.iys - above all of Voltaire's — which then; 
held suiireme sway over it. Voltaire he had moreover had 
early occasion to observe with p.uticular attention: and j 
thus from a critical examinatiun of the French .school 


Lessing naturally jiroceeded to a comparison of it with the 
Elisiibethan, and in particular vthough not exclusively' the 
Shakspercan drama. The foremost actor of Germany, 
Schroder, was about this time rendering a scnicc to 

* Britft, Hit neutsii Liltralur httnlffnd. No x^ii. This Icllrr is a direct 
attack upon (;(ittschci1 and the French tragic po«l»; and contains a siicciincn 
of Li;i,sinp'& uncompleted Dr, Foaur as a piool how laige on lin|;li>h element 
there is in some of the old German pln^. 

’ Mia Sara Samfuta, 1 ^^ 3 , 
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Shakspere in Germany not dissimilar to that rendered 
by Garrick in England; and the endeavour permanently 
to establish p German ‘national theatre’ at Hamburg, 
though it ended in failure, was a challenge to the expiring 
predominance of French taste. It will not be forgotten 
that this was the period in which the victories of Frederick 
the Great had at la.st inspired the German mind with a 
national consciousness, and when the rout of Rossbach 
had broken the illusion of the invincible sujx;riority of 
France. - 

It was under such influences that, in his Hamburger 
Draniaturgie (1767-9), Lessing first revealed the laws of 
true dramatic criticism to the modems. The fact that the 
undertaking which his comments were intended to foster 
came to an end, and that the jealousies of the actors ren- 
dered it unpleasant for him to make the criticism of their 
performances the main subject of discus.sion, widened the 
scope of his arguments, and elevated his entiuiries, though 
necessarily fragmcntaiy in form, to what they ultimately 
became. 'Primus sapicntiac gradus’ he .said, 'est falsa 
intclligere' The idea of Voltaire that the object of the 
drama is to enforce a moral, is false ; he has mi.sundcrstood 
the ancients ; and out of the flaming pyre of Shakspercan 
poetry he has only pos.se.ssed himself here and there of a 
solitary faggot, one which smokes and sputters rather tlian 
lights and -rrarms. Again, the idea of Voltaire, that the 
object of the drama is to teach historical truth, is false; 
‘the tragic poet makes use of a story not bec.au.sc it ha.s 
happened, but because it has happened after .such a fashion, 
that he could with difficulty invent a better for his present 
purpose. If he by accident find.s tliis fittingne.s.s in a real 


event, he welcomes that real event ; but to burrow among 
history-books for the purpose is not worth hi.s while. . . . 
On the stage we have to Icam, not what this or that man 
actually did, but what any and every man of a certain 
character would have done under certain given circum- 
stances. The end of tragedy is far more philosophical 
than that of history ; and it is to degrade the former from 
its true dignity to convert it into a mere panegyric of 
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famous men, or, which is worse, to misuse it for the fos- 
tering of national pride.’ Thirdly, the rules which Voltaire 
and the school to which he belongs set up as the essential 
rules, are not carried out by them except in mere ex- 
ternals; and in these often coarsely and clumsily. Aris- 
totle’s definition of tragedy they have not even compre- 
hended. They have neither understood his meaning in 
speaking of tragic fear and of compassion as the motives 
of tragic effect, nor his establishment of the purification 
of the pa.ssiuns by those emotions as the end of tragedy. 
The result is that no true tragedy is to be found among 
the Trench and their imitators. I 

But, ‘ sccinuiiis sapientiae gradus cst trra cognoscerc.' '< 
Firstly, the so-called perfect characters have no place in 
tragedy. Secondly, the bad is adnussiblc there, as the 
hideous is admissible in art, where it is terrible. Thirdly, ' 
dram.atic characters must have an inner unity. Characters , 
are treated after a different fashion in tragedy and in ) 
comedy, becau.se in the former they constitute the main I 
element, whereas the .situations are only the means for fur- 1 
nisliing tliem with expression ; in comedy the situations are ; 
the main clement. On this basis Lessing constructeil his | 
theory of the drani.-i, and in this he reconciled Shaksperc , 
with the Greeks. At the same time he distinctly pointed , 
out that 'a perfect work of ait has a claim to emancipaie 
itself even from the rule which keeps asunder the ends ' 
of tragedy and comedy; and thus where the .same event in , 
its progress a.ssumes all the various .shades of human in- 
terest, the one not merely following upon, but springing ' 
out of, the other, where laughter is produced by tears, • 
or sorrow from joy, there criticism demands no ab.straction i 
of the one from the other in the work of art in question ; | 
art contriving to reap an advant^e from the impossibility j 
of such an abstraction.’ This is the justification of the 
method of the romantic drama, — the ju.stification ofj 
Shaksperc 

These fragmentary extracts arc merely intended to in- 

* Thr above quotations are taken from tbe analysU of the Dramalyrgit in 
Stalu's Luiing, voL L pp. 318-361. 
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dicate the general standpoint of Lessing in his victorious 
campaign, which has a positive as well as a negative side 
both in its principles and in its results. Of its effect ui)on 
the dramatic literature of Germany, in the works of Lessing 
himself and his successors, this is not the i)lacc to speak. 
Hcrdn. Herder, whose influence was so fructifying for the new era 
of German literature, even advanced upon Lessing’s critical 
attitude towards Shakspera In general, the young geniuses 
The Stu™ of the Sturm tind Drang — and those writers in particular 
und Drang, assumed a genius, if they had it not — were verj' little 
anxious as to the possibility of harmonising Shakspere and 
Aristotle, or Shakspere and any theor>' of art. To them 
.Shakspere was the tyiie of an original genius', and the 
worship of him an emancipation from the dominion of the 
anciciits, ‘life’ after .school, license after a narrow di.sci- 
pline. The successive volumes of Wieland’s and lischcn- 
burg’s translations scattered a seed which fell upon a ready 
soil and sprang up in all kinds of fruit. The extrav.igant 
enthusiasm of Lenz (who translated Ln'c's Labour's Lost 
under the title of Amor vincit omnia) found expression 
in a variety of tributes ; he .speaks of Shakspere’s diction 
as that of the bolde,st geniu-s, moving earth and heaven 
in order to find expression for the ideas flowing into him ; 
of his characters as unacquainted with the deadly influence 
of comfortable prosperity, &c. &c. He rejoiced in the 
Elis-abcthans as having pre.sented before the public Xature 
as God had created her! Klinger and others sought 
in their works to follow in the footsteps of this idol of 
realism. The entire school of the Sturm uiui Drang had 
Shakspere — Shakspcie as they .saw him — on tlie brain 
Goethe. None of the young poets of the age was more under the 
influence of Shakspere than Goethe ; as a .student at 
Strassburg he harangued his friends on Shak.sperc and 

' Koberstein, in the essay already epoted, has remaiked on the influence 
exercised in Germany by Young’s lettci On Original Comfoiiinn, published 
in 1759, and made known to Germany in two translations. The original waa 
addressed to Richardson. See Mitford’s Lift of Yonng, p, alii (Aldine 
edition). 

* Cf. C. C. Hense, Deutselu Diehler in ihrtn Verhallniu zu Shabifem (I.), in 
yakrtneh, (fe., vol. y (1870). 
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Nature with all the exuberant rhetoric of youth'; and 
afterwards in his Gota von Tierlichingen, and to some ex- 
tent in ligmont, he ‘liberated himself' after his fashion 
from this phase of his literary devclopcment Others of 
his works contain direct reminiscences of Shakspere ; and 
his criticism of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, a work which 
is by no means only incidentally in contact with Shak- 
sijcre’s tragedy, is well known. Some of its observations 
undoubtedly require modification ; as a whole it is a labour 
of love, and a marvellous proof of intellectual sympathy. 
Less plea.sing is the attempt of Goethe to adapt Romeo 
anti Juliet after a very’ arbitrary fashion for the Weimar 
stage (iSii); by the .side of which, though less markedly 
open to objection, may be placed Schiller’s version ofj 
Macbeth (1800), The most fruitful influence exercised by 
Shakspero upon .Schiller’s own devclopemcnt as a dra- 
matist is doubtle.ss to be .sought, not in the ‘strong’ 
characters of hi.s early pla)'.s but in the dramatic treat- 
ment of hi.story which he adopted in hi.s matin est works. 
It was his intention to arrange all the plays of Shak.spcrc 
which treat of the Wars of the Ro!>es as a series for repre- 
.sentation on the stage, — an intention not carried out by 
him, but realised long afterwards on the boards of the 
Weimar theatre'. 

It would, however, carry me too far to dwell on the 
influence of Shaksiiere uj)on the literature of the nation 
which had thus rapidly learnt to love and cheri.sh him. 
No similar example of the domestication of a great writer 
of one nation in the very heart and mind of another is 
known to the history of the world. It would, however, 
have been impossible but for the labours of a writer who.se 
name is entitled to perpetual remembrance in conjunction 
with that of the poet whom, it is not too much to saj’, 
he bestowed upon a whole people. It was shortly after 

* See Lift of Gotthf. 

* So he lold Eckermasn. llcnse, u, i., p. 130. 

* At Uic Tercentenary of Shak'ipere's birth. For an estimate uf Shakspere's 
influence Schiller vx a sccoud es^y by C. C. Heu»e in JakrhMk, vol. vi 
(1871). 
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Goethe had in his Wilhelm Meister rekindled the enthu- 
siasm of the literary public for Shaksperc, that August 
Wilhelm Schlegel began his immortal translation*. Im- 
mortal, — not absolutely perfect or entitled to remain 
intact; but because of the adequateness which, in the 
history of translations, characterises it above all others, 
and because of the unparalleled results to which it led. 
Between the years 1797 and 1801 seventeen plays were 
translated by Schlegel, the remainder were slowly added 
by Tieck, assisted by Count Wolf von Baudissin and 
‘ another translator, who desires to remain unnamed,’ — 
Tieck’s daughter Dorothea. The work was thus not 
actually complete till 1833. 

The great — the all-important — innovation which distin- 
guished Schlegel’s translation from its predecessors was 
the fact of his having followed the form of his original, — 
translating verse into verse, and prose into prose. Its 
supreme merit lay in the endeavour of its author to 
realise what he had, in an essay in Schiller's Horen, de- 
scribed as the ideal of a true translation, ‘following step 
by step the letter of the sense (den Buc/istakn des Sinnes), 
and yet catching part of the innumerable, indescribable 
beauties which do not lie in the letter, but hover above 
it like an intellectual spirit.' As the poet is born such, 
so Schlegel, it has been well said, was a born arti.st in 
translation. Like Herder’s and Voss’s, his place in Ger- 
man poetic literature is greater as a translator than as 
an original writer. He was master of the language which 
his labours enriched ; and proved himself intellectually 
akin to the author whom he reproduced '. 

Tran.slations by Voss and others preceded and followed 
the tardy completion of the Schlegcl-Ticck edition ; and 
the activity of German Shakspcrc-scholars is to this day 
directed to the revision and emendation of the labours of 
their predecessors. These efforts it would not become me 


' See M. Benuys, Dtr SMegel-Tieck'^che Shaiapean, in Jahrbueh, vol. i 

(i86j). 

’ I prefer to use the expiessions of Bernays ; but it is with a grateful feeling 
of a personal character that I dwell on the merits of Schlcgel's translation. 
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to criticise ; but to no department of literaiy work in con- 
nexion with Shakspcre is a warmer acknowledgment due 
than to this, the humblest in semblance, the most fruitful 
in its results. 

But Schlcgel and Tieck were not only translators, they 
were also critics, of Shakspcre. Scattered contributions 
to the criticism of Shakspcre had appeared in Schiller’s 
Horen from the hand of A. VV. Schlcgel before the 
publication of the first instalment of his translation ; he, 
his brother Frederick, Tieck, Novalis, and other members 
of the Romantic School frequently addressed themselves 
to the subject, and to that of the Elisabethan drama 
generally, elsewhere. But it was not until the Romantic 
School had long after the period of its first efforts settled 
into an endeavour to define to itself its ends and aims, 
while the greatest poets of the nation had long become 
estranged from its tendencies, that Schlcgel published 
those Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (1817)’ 
which may be described as the first definite attempt at 
comprehensive aesthctical criticism of Shakspcre. Schlcgel, 
and still more emphatically Tieck, whose Letters on Shake- 
speare had appeared in 1800, and who in a variety of 
prefatory essays returned to the subject, were far from 
being infallible as critics. In their eagerness to combat 
the prejudices of the past they neglected the first part of 
the critic’s task, the discrimination of their materials ; Tieck's 
views in particular as to the ‘doubtful’ plays (generally 
the reverse of doubtful in his eyes) frequently excite no 
other feeling than that of respectful amazement; while 
Schlegcl’s inordinate sclf-e.steem led him to place more 
reliance upon his own judgment than if he had been to 
Shakspcre what ‘ E. K.’ was to Spenser, or what Warburton 
persuaded Pope he was to Pope. Moreover, Schlegcl, 
much as he affected the man of genius and the man of 
the world, was, if I may so say, heart and soul a professor. 
Everything that he knew or thought he craved to put at 
once into a teachable and an impressive form ; he shaded 

' An English translation by John Black vos published in 1818, and re- 
printed in 1840. 
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off Shakspere’s plays into more or less arbitrary groups, 
while justly ridiculing— as Polonius-like— the attempt to 
tabulate them in precise classes ’ ; his characterisations of 
the several dramas are often provokingly concise, and his 
statement of the meaning of each play and character is at 
times perplexingly oracular. The reputation of his merits 
as a Shaksperean critic, however, stands no higher than it 
deserves to stand, er^cn after tlie efforts of his successors to 
surpass, and occasionally to exaggerate, his own. He had 
a sure aesthetic feeling, genuine power of psychological 
insight, a warm receptivity for poetic beauty of the most 
various kinds, — he left Shakspere for Calderon, — and a 
learning unprecedented, if not unsurpassed. Tieck's merits 
lie within narrower limits; but his sj’mpathy was equal, 
and fed by a perhaps superior degree of creative power 
of his own ; as an actor he migiit perhaps have rendered 
another kind of sendee to Shakspere, for those who were 
admitted to his readings are unanimous in describing them 
as unique in their excellence. 

It is beyond my power to enumerate the endeavours of 
German Shakspcrc-criticism since the impulse was given 
to it by Schlegcl. Far from merely following in his wake, 
like Franz Horn (whom Heine was certain of meeting close 
beside Schlcgel in that region of another world to which all 
critics are condemned), they have pursued and are pur- 
suing various paths and various methods. That of Ger- 
vinus is well known to English students, whose debt to 
him is great*. His criticism is essentially of the historical 
kind, and directs itself to the moral rather tlian the aesthe- 
tical aspects of his subject*. Thoroughly commanding his 
materials, he proceeds to build up a coherent whole ; and 
perspicuously tabulates the whole literary developemcnt of 
Shakspere according to its successive stages, thus writing 
what may perhaps be called the best history of the poet’s 

’ See Lteturts, vol. ii. Part ii. 3). 91 sejj. (Original). 

* His Shahspeart Connuntarits have been translated into English by Miss 
Bunuett (itda); bis main work, however, remains untranslated. 

* Cf. a few generous words recording the death of Gervinus by his most 
eminent fellow-labourer, Ulrici, in the Jabrbuch, vol. vi (1871). 
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genius extant. In Ulrici, of whose unflagging labours in oiriei. 
connexion with Shakspere and the Elisabethan drama only 
a small (though most important) part is in the hands of 
English readers’, the deductive method is more promi- 
nently interwoven with the historical ; he is the real chief 
of the later school of German Shakspere-critick, the key- 
note to whose system is the internal evolution of literary 
progress, and, in reference to the individual genius of Shak- 
sperc, the conviction that each of his works has a funda- 
mental idea, so that together they form a harmonious and 
self-complementary whole. The labours of Simrock in ^ Simrock. 
connexion with the sources of Shaksperc’s plays seem to ^ 
call for special mention, though it Ls rather in the com- | 
prehensive (at times all too comprehensive) spirit of a I 
comparative mythologist than tliat of a historical enquirer | 
that he has added to the results of the labours of English 
Shakspcre-schulars in this field*. 

I will mention no further names, lest omission should seem Recent 
to imply disregard ; most of them are written, with proofs 
of the deserts of their owners, in the pages of the Shake- Shakspere. 
speare Jahrhuch'^ treasure-house of learning, and the fittest 
memorial which the piety of German Shakspcrc-scholars 
could have raised to the object of their devotion. No 
Engiisliman will dispute the right of German Shakspere- 
scholars to take an honest pride in the spirit as well as) 
in the results of their single-minded labours, or deny them j 
the pleasure of calling Shak-spere their own. He cannot I 
be denationalised by their love for him ; but he can be | 
made more and more what it is his destiny to become,; 
the poet above all others of the Germanic race, and through 
it of civilisation at large. With such an end in view, need- 
less boasts may be received with kindly good-humour, and 
extravagant claims dismissed in silence*. There is no 

' Shaiespran’s Dramatic Art and kit relation It Calderon and Goethe ( 1S46). 

’ Second Kdition, 1 ^73. The fitst was translated into English, with addi- 
tions, by Mr. ilalliwcll. {Shahesf. Sac. PM, l8jo.) 

* The annual publication began in the year of the Tercentcnaiy of Shak- 
spete's birth. 

* Perhaps, however, I should make an exception in the case of on endeavour 
to prove Shakspere's iiiteUectuol nationality German, not Knglish, based upon 
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branch of the study of Shakspere in which the laboun 
of the Germans will not be warmly welcomed by ourselves, 
neither that of aesthetical criticism in which they have 
hitherto more especially shone, nor that of textual criticism 
in which the efforts of our own scholars are being seconded 
by theirs. 'Of the rivalry between the German and the Ei^- 
lish stage as artistic homes of Shakspere it would be unhap- 
pily a mockery to speak at the present day‘. But it is to 
be hoped that the literary world of either nation may still 
find much to learn from that of the other ; and, to conclude 
with a single confession, it may for instance be averred that 
a German scholar has solved a difficultywhich English edi- 
tors are only gradually overcoming, and that the recent work 
of Delius furnishes a model of that species of popular and 
scholarly annotated edition of Shakspere of which no ex- 
ample in a complete form yet exists in his own country. 

To this I once more turn before concluding this rapid 
survey, passing over the contributions of other nations to 
the literature and study of Shakspere. His works have, 
it would appear’, been translated, in whole or in part, 
into Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. Danish, Swedish, Dutch, 
Frisian, Bohemian, Hui^arian, Walachian, ‘ Moslem Greek,’ 
Polish, Russian, and Bengalee ; and the literature.s of more 
than one of these countries — in Denmark, I believe, theatre 
as well as literature — have contributed to the progress of a 
conscientious and productive study of the poet. 
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It tvill be evident from what has been already said that 
the series of the English editions of Shakspere belonging 
to the eighteenth century had still left much to be done, 
both for the settlement of the text of his plays, and for 
the critical appreciation of his poetic characteristics, and 
of his relations to the historical dcvclopement as well as 


the fonnation of his aknll. .See Klein, Ge^ehicilt des Dramas, in. 107. where, it 
is only fair to state, the authority U appealed to of ‘ a celebrated English an- 
thropologist,' J. C. Prichaid. 

* How he is cultivated on the one, may be read in Cende’s work already 
quoted, and in the yakrhuch ; on the other he is honoured after a fiuhion, bat 
upon the whole more in the breach than the observancb 

* See Thimm’s Shahftariaisa, 
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the true ends and laws of dramatic art. At how low a 
point, notwithstanding the efforts of both literature and 
stage, the public knowledge of what Shaksperc really was 
remained, was shown at the close of the century by a most 
notorious episode in the history of literary impostures. At The Mand 
the end of the year 1795 an ‘unthinking and impetuous 
boy’ (to adopt his own subsequent apologetic description 
of himself) of the name of William Henry Ireland put 
forth a succession of legal instruments and miscellaneous 
papers which he ascribed to ^hakspere, Queen Elisabeth, 
the Earl of Southampton, and others. They included a 
‘Confession of Faith’ from the poet, a letter from him 
to Anne Hathaway (accompanied by a lock of her lover’s 
hair), and — perhaps the most audacious invention of all — 
a document showing that an Elisabethan W. H. Ireland 
had saved the poet’s life. To these were added a Kyngc 
Lrare and a portion of Hamblette, both professing to be 
printed from a copy in the handwriting of the poet. It 
was an age of forgeries ; and the example of his predeces- 
sors in this line of literary activity had not unnaturally 
fired the brain of the hopeful youth. In his favour there 
was the fact that, as Malone observes in his Inquiry into 
the genuineness of these documents, of Shakspere’s hand- 
writing there were known, not more than eleven letters of 
the ordinary alphabet, and three capital letters. The or- 
thography might have furnished a surer test ; in chrono- 
logical accuracy it is on a par with Chatterton’s pseudo- 
archaisms. Ireland however succeeded for a time, as all 
impostors succeed, by dint of effrontery. Most or all of 
the documents were previously to publication submitted to 
the inspection of the world of fashion and letters; and 
many persons testified to their conviction of their genuine- 
ness by subscribing a declaration to that effect. Among 
these were not only Boswell, who fell on his knees in his 
devout enthusiasm, exclaiming that he ‘now kissed the 
invaluable relics of our bard, and gave thanks to God 
that he had lived to see them’,’ but also so di-stit^uished 

‘ The antbority for this is Ireland himself, in bis Co/i/«sm> (sad edition), 
p. 96. 
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a scholar as Dr, Parr. Person, on the other hand, evaded 
the invitation, declaring that ‘ he detested subscriptions of 
all kinds, but more especially to articles of fait hi 

But the imposture in chief, which finally burst the 
bubble, was still to come. In 1796 Ireland’s mind was 
‘taken possession of’ by the idea of writing a play, and 
after counting the number of lines in one of Shaksperc’s, 
forming it 'on that standard’ (which happened to be an 
unusually high one). It was completed, and accepted at 
Drury Lane, then under the management of Sheridan, 
from whose remark, that ‘however high Shakspeare might 
stand in the estimation of the public in general, he did not 
for his part regard him as a poet in that exalted light, 
although he allowed the brilliancy of his idc.is, and the 
penetration of his mind’,’ the author of Vortigem and 
Rowena may have derived considerable encouragement. 
Its production settled the question, which was already a 
veiy open question (for Malone’s Inquiry was announced), 
of the character of its author as well as of itself. With 
the judicious aid of Kemble, who emphasised an unfortu- 
nate line — 

‘ And when this solemn moctcry is o'er 

with unmistakeablc intention, it was hopcIe.ssly damned. 
Malone hereupon publi.shed his famous Inquiry into the 
authenticity of the Ireland MSS., and the question was at 
an end, though the subject was not yet allowed to rest. 
Ireland, to vindicate his father from the suspicion of part- 
nership in the forgery, published a pamphlet to avow him- 
self the fabricator ; but not all the believers would consent 
to accept his declaration, and Chalmers, who had been a 
believer, indulged his spleen again.st Malone in a lengthy 
argument, to the effect that ‘ though the criminal might be 
guilty, yet the proofs brought by the prosecutor might be 
defective in their forms, and inconsecutive in their infer- 
ences ’.’ The full Confessions of Ireland, published with a 
preface of sublime self-consciousness, and dedicated to the 

’ Osnfisfions, p. 138. 

* A dvtrthmimt to Chalmm* Svpplmental Apdogp for t'h$ Btlievfrk in tht 
ipfore Papm (1799)) p. vii. 
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Prince of Wales, ended the eventful history of this high- 
aspiring youth. 

This episode speaks for itself. With the help of the 
stage, the public had at last vindicated its instinctive 
judgment ; the critics had cither been at fault or had not 
at once, as behoved them, boldly crushed the impudent 
fraud. A time was however at hand when Shakspere 
was to be brought home more thoroughly to the English 
literary world ; and the first and most important services 
in this direction were fitly rendered by a mind of com- 
manding originality. 

About the time that Schlcgcl was lecturing on Shak- 
spere in Germany (1811), Coleridge, the most gifted, the 
most learned, and the most philosophical member of the 
new Romantic School of English poets, came forward as 
a lecturer on Shakspere in London. There i.s so much 
in the spirit and manner of his disquisitions resembling 
those of his German contemporary, and there was some- 
thing so entirely new to English cars in his whole system 
of criticism, that it was hardly avoidable that the chaise 
of plagiarism should be brought against him. He spumed 
this charge with indignant emphasis', and he is to be 
believed on his word. That the influence of the tenden- 
cies of the German Romantic School, to which Schlcgcl 
gave the first complete and systematic expression, were 
strong upon Coleridge at this period of his intellectual 
developcment, it would be at the same time idle to deny. \ 
The appreciation of Shakspere and the dramatic art per- 1 
ceptible in both these great writers was, as the phrase is, ' 
in the air, — in the air. i. breathed by those who stood on ' 
the height of European culture. Unfortunately, Coleridge’s | 
lectures on Shakspere, having never been regularly com- 
mitted to writing, have never been printed in a form 
authenticated by his own approval ; but enough remains, in | 
Mr. Collier’s publication of the transcripts of his own short- ^ 
hand notes*, to prove that Coleridge was the first among j 


Tbeir 

moral 


New school 

of Engbsh 

Shakspere* 

criticism. 

Coleridge 

(1811 cf 

pul). 


* See Ifota m Hamitt, p. 305 . 

* Sevm Licturei on Shahypean and ^^3J0lu By the Ifttc S. T. Coleridge. 
With an Introductoiy Prclace, &c. by J. P. CoUier(i8s6). See also Coleridge's 
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Englishmen to give to the world an adequate estimate of 
Shakspere’s genius, and to prove his form not less worthy 
of admirat'on than his matter, because the one is harmo< 
niously adapted to the other. Herein lies the gist of 
Coleridge’s Shakspere-criticism ; and it is based, like 
Schiegel’s, upon the principles first proclaimed by Lessing. 
Coleridge pointed out' ‘that the form of Shakspere’s 
dramas was suited to their substance, not less than the 
form of the Greek dramas to their substance. He pointed 
out the contrast between mechanical form superinduced 
from without, and organic form growing from within ; he 
showed that if Shakspere or any other modern were to 
hold by the Greek writers, he would be imposing on his 
creations a dead form copied from without, instead of 

notes on .Shakspere in hia LiUrary Kimaim, which arc scattered notes taken by 
himself or others from the lectures aforesaid 
* See Piinciprl Shairp’s Lssaj on Coleridge, Sluiin m Poetry noJ Phih\ophy 
^iS 6 S), pp iOi seyy. The last metaphor, in the passage cited, recalls a beanUful 
passage in the Wioier'i Tale, y, here Shakspere as it w ei c supplies the champions 
I if his genius with the one apology which its processes reijuiic 

‘Ptniua. Sir. the year growing ancient. 

Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the iiith 
Of trembling wnnter. the fairest flowers o' the season 
Are our camatioos, and streak'd gilliflowrrs 
Which some call nature’s bastarrls: of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren; and 1 care not 
To get slips of them. 

Polixenn. Wherefore, gentle maiden. 

Do you neglect them? 

Perdita. For 1 hare beard it said 

There is an art, whidi m their piedntss shares 
* With great creating nature. 

Polaeius, Say there be; 

Yet nature Is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean; to, o’er iluu ore 
Wiieht you eay, addi to nature^ is an art 
That nature tnaies. You see, sweet maid, we many 
[ A gentler scyon to the wilder stock. 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 
Which doth mend nature, change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 

Perdila. So it is. 

Polmenet. Then make your gaiden rich in gillyflowen, 

And do not call them bastards.’ 

Act. iv. Sc, 4 . 
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letting them shape themselves from within, and clothe 
themselves with their own natural and living form, as the 
tree clothes itself with its bark’ Coleridge’s lectures, 
moreover, abound in instances of that almost prophetic 
power which he possessed of divining deeper meanings 
and revealing them in a language which is itself the ut- 
terance of a poetic inspiration. 

The group of English writers among whom Coleridge 
held so prominent a place were at one with him in their 
love of Shakspere. To no English writer do wc owe so 
genial a criticism of him, as well as of the other Elisabcthan 
dramatists, as to Charles Lamb*. Nor is it possible to,ChiTi« 
pass over cither those delightful reminiscences of old actors ^ 
which permit even a later generation to share some of the ^o*0- 
delights of a stage on which Shakspere was loved as well 
as honoured, or those Tales from Shakespeare (1807), told 
by Lamb and his sister, to which many a child has owed 
its first divination of the genius of the humanest of poets. 

Hazlitt was a critic for the st^c, and as such was at Haziitt 
times .sorely tempted to dwell on the disadvantages as well ^ " 

as the advantages accompanying a study of Shakspere in | 
the theatre, the deplorable conventionalities of which, as ' 
he well points out, frequently obscure rather than promote 
a fresh appreciation of the poet's beauties. His remarks, 
on the Characters of Shakspeare's Plays (1817) were an 
attempt to counteract this evil. His Lectures on the Dra- ‘ 

.matic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth (1820) contain, 
together with much healthy criticism, some crude conclu- ' 
sions of an intellect too prone to credit itself with infalli- 
bility*. It was however of no little importance to the 
study of Shakspere himself, as well as of the dramatic 
literature of his age in general, that both these w'ritcrs 
succeeded to some extent in impressing upon Englishmen 
the fact that Shakspere, according to Goethe’s expression. 


* fssays OR Ou Tragedita Shahesptan^ cmsiitnd mtk rrferatee to tkmr | 

fintu fw Slagi Rtpr9si$»ttLHon ; Ckaraeitn </ Dramatu KVi/crs eorUemporary 
with Sheie^tan: Spictment of Eariy Dramatic Pottry (iBo8). i 

* Thus. his rcQUirks od the modero Germau diama ore full of absurd 

prqadice. | 
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‘ did not stand alone.’ Writers of other schools co-operated 
in the advance of Shaksperc-criticistn, from Campbell*, 
with his pleasant literary touch, to Drake, whose elaborate 
work on Shakespeare and his Times {1817) is still valuable 
as a ret ^sitory of sound as well as multifarious learning. 

In adverting, in conclusion, to the labours of more recent 
scholars, many of wljom happily still survive to advance 
the cause which they have at heart, I mu.st impo.se upon 
mt^self the same restraint which I observed in speaking of 
the Shakspcre-litcrature of the Germany of our days. In 
general, it is inevifable that a nation should obey the bent 
of its genius in critical and illustrative, as well as in original 
and creative, literature; and thus with certain exceptions 
{among whom I should like to note Mrs. Jameson, a writer 
of high artistic cultivation and delicate aesthetic percep- 
tion *) modern English criticism of Shakspcrc has con- 
tinued ip the main to occupy itself with the material part 
of the author, with the elucidation and restoration of his 
text, the explanation and illustration of his matter, and 
the history of all that surrounds and explains his life and 
literary career. Individuals such as Mr. J. Payne Collier 
above all, of whom, all unhappy controversies apart, it is 
impossible to speak without gratitude, and by his side 
Mr. J. 0 . Halliwcll, the late Mr. Dyce, the late iVIr. Charles 
Knight, Mr. Joseph Hunter, and many others, have la- 
boured in these directions with a zeal and a success above 
commendation from a mere student. Such Societies as 
the Percy and Camden, and above all that which, founded 
in 1840, upon the whole worthily bore during its unhappily 
too brief career Shaksperc's own name, have by the pub- 
lication of documents illustrating the times of Shakspere 
and the history of the stage, of plays and ballads connect- 
ing themselves in subject or otherwise with his plays, and 
of multifarious antiquities and curiosities of Elisabethan 
and other old English literature, furnished an endless store 
of new materials. Lastly, the editions of Mr. Singer (1826), 
of Mr. Charles Knight (the Pictorial Shakspeare, 1838), of 


^ Ssmtrh oh tit Ufi end WriHegi ofShdhpean in his Edition (1833). 
* I refer in particular to her Shakiipeare’f Fmalt CharacUn (1834). 
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Mr. Collier (1841*), of Mr. Halliwell (the folio edition, 
begun in 1853, of which two-thirds have already appeared), 
of Mr. Dyce (1857), of Mr. Staunton (1858), and of Messrs, 
Clark and Wright (the ‘Cambridge edition,’ 1863), all, or 
nearly all, pos.sess distinctive merits of their own. In the 
last named, the results of a careful collation of Shakspere's 
text from the various editions has been for the first time 
placed before the reader ; and the same editors have, in a 
series of annotated plays, begun a task the’ accomplishment 
of which will go some way to satisfy the needs of those 
students of Shakspere with whom multum in parvo is an 
indispensable condition. Mr. Abbott’s Shakespeare Gram- 
mar (1869) is a similar right step in another direction ®. 

Meanwhile both the aesthetic and general criticism of 
Shakspere, and a careful study of his language, have met 
with zealous and successful cultivation on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In the latter department, the attention paid in 
America to English philology has been of great advantage to 
the study of Shakspere as of other English classics. In the 
former, high praise has been given to Richard Grant White’s 
Life and Genius of Shakespeare 1865). The chief 

merits of this book seem to me the freshness and vivacity of 
its criticism, while the biographical part is valuable as clear- 


Amencan 
labours in 
the same 


' The edition of 1853 contained the famous emendations of the MS. ai.no. 
tator, which j;a>c rise to so bitter and in its results unsatisfactur)' a cDnt^o\^r^y. 

* While 1 am prejiaring tht>c jages for the press, information readies me of 
the foundatHiii of a Sew ^){ah,ptrt which will 1 truM l>e in full activity 

by the time these volumes ap])ear l^efore the public. Itb director, Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, and the workers whom he has associated w’ith him in the iiiaii.igeinent 
of the new Society, are the last men to dcsiic to be judged by their 'good 
intentions,* and sevcial of them have already given piooi of their capitiiv lot 
the task which they hai*c undcitakcn. But what giies ground for the best 
.hopes in connexion with their labours is the circumstance — clcaily demon- 
stniltd by lie j)rf>s|>ectus of the Society— that they intend to begin at the right 
end ; and in the first instance to set about determining the chionology of ' 
Shaksjicic's plays,— the true basis of all sound criticism of hi» poetical dcs clop^ I 
ment,— princijially by means of those tests of sctsilicaiion which when judi- . 
dally A{iplied are, if not absolute, at lea^ supreme in value. They promise } 
much other useful work; and altogether it is long since so hopeful a movement 
has been originated in connexion with the study of our dramatic lilctaturc in 
general an<l of Shakspere in patlicnlar. Some of the eailiest jiapcrs of the new 
Society's TraHioetiom 1 have, by the kindness of Mr. Fumiiall, beat enabled 
to use for pait» of this book. 
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ing away many more than doubtful 'documentary' accumu* 
lations. In the extraordinary essay of Miss Bacon (first 
pointed out to the English public in the lamented N. Haw- 
thorne's Our, Old which is by no means to be classed 
among the chronic vagaries proving Shakspere to have been 
this or that or the other, I think few who have had an op- 
portunity of reading it at length will fail to discern the gleam 
of historical truth at the bottom of a conception which its 
authoress cherished till she misunderstood her own meaning. 
Many other essays of a more sober cast might be named, 
were it necessary to prove that the love of Shakspere, to 
which Washington Irving in his delightful Sketch-book bore 
witness with even more than his usual exquisite grace, is 
warm in the breasts of our American kinsmen as in our 
own. Stratford has become a kind of American Mecca; 
but this is the least of the proofs of the fact in question ^ 
Shakspere, then, can never again be lost to England, to 
English-speaking nations, to the Germanic, to the civilised 
world. But in his own country he will never command 
that full and broad popularity which is his due ; he will 
never come home as the great master of form as well as 
of matter to the consciousness of the nation at large, until 
he, and his fellow-dramatists by his side, are once more in 
possession of their own most proper domain, the stage. 
After Garrick's withdrawal his fame was sustained there 
by a succession of actors different from their great pre- 
decessor in some respects, resembling him in their devotion 
to what was great in their art, and in their love for the 
greatest master of the drama. John and Charles Kemble 
and their great sister, Mrs. Siddons, if of a school less 
adapted to give expression to the variety of Shaksperc’s 
genius, at least nobly made manifest the significance of 
some of his grandest and loftiest creations. The elder 
Kean, imperfectly trained and following no impulse but 
that of his own instinct, illuminated with vivid flashes of 
true genius — so it seems from our accounts of him — many 

' An edition of Shakspere has quite recently been published, with an Intro- 
ductory volume, by Mr. H. N. Hudson ; and Mr. Furness has begun, and will 
it may be hoped live to complete, the wi^in qpw of a new Konorun edition. 
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of the most remarkable figures in Shakspere’s gallery of 
humanity. After them the tradition of great acting was 
handed down by a few worthy successors ; nor is the stage 
even at this day wholly devoid of representatives of a 
better past. But the age has passed when, in the words 
of a critic whose experience of the English stage is 
equalled by his knowledge of our dramatic literature, ‘it 
was as legitimate to profess admiration of Shakspere and 
Jonson, as now of Rossini and Donizetti When Shak- 
spere is now acted, unless his plays arc hastily presented 
for the glorification of some one particular artist, they are | 
usually said to be ‘ revived,’ which means that they are 
buried alive beneath an accumulation of more or less idle 
paraphernalia. If they arc produced with a show nearly 
equalling in splendour of pageantry that of a Christmas 
pantomime, they are approved by a public which then lays 
the flattering unction to its soul that it has not yet lost its 
taste for the higher drama. Until these things change, a 
gap will remain in the evidence of our nation’s love for 
Shakspere ; and his countrymen will continue to be de- 
barred from studying him where he is after all best studied, 
because studied under the conditions for which he designed , 
his works, — on the stage. 1 


The following is by no means intended as an attempt to j 
review, in however summary a form, what has been written 
on the personal life of Shakspere. It is, on the contrary, j 
nothing but an endeavour to detach from the elaborate ^ 
accumulations of learning and the rude heap of tradition 
the more significant facts actually ascertained in connexion ^ 
with the subject '^. 1 


Biographi- 
cal data. 


* W. B. Donne, JSisayt on the Dramat p. l6o. 

* Among the more recent Euglibh biogra{)hies of Shakspere are those of 
Mr. Collier (in ?ol. i. of his edition of the ^ Shakeffeare^ 1841), of Mr. 
HatliwcU Life of William Shakeipeare^ 1848), and of Mr. Dyce (in vol. i, of 
his edition of the U^orAr, 1857). In some cases however it will be necessary 
to refer to later works, such as that of Mr.’Grant White. Discredited docu- 
ments I have generally preferred to pass by in silence. Besides these, the 
researches of Mr. G. Kussell French {Shakspeanana Gowa/ogwa, 1869) and 
the labours of Charles Knight (H'irBiofii Skahpere, a Btogrefhy., 1843) and 
Joseph Hunter (New Illustradoiu of the life. Studies, and Writings of Shak^ 
tpaatu^ 184s), and among earlier writers of Malone and Drake, will occasionally 
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A word may, in the first instance, seem necessary as to 
the spelling of the poet’s name. If there be good reason 
to presume that the surname in question was borne by 
persons of the same linKige only the difference is of 
a purely orthographical character. Not less than fifty-five 
various ways of spelling the name arc stated to exist, to 
which should perhaps be added a fifty-sixth, Skakespheare*. 
Of these varieties there is sufficient reason to conclude the 
earliest (1278) to be Shakespere. The poet’s own signature 
has been examined in »x autographs, of which however 
one is of disputed genuineness The spelling in this last 
case is Shakspere. Of the three signatures of the will the 
first appears to be generally accepted as Shakspere ; about 
the second and third, which are more tremulously written, 
there is divergence of opinion ; but according to my judg- 
ment (and one can but follow one’s eyes *), there seems no 
difficulty in adopting Malone’s final opinion, which agrees 
with that of Madden and Boaden, and accepting them 
al.so as Shakspere. The same conclusion .seems to follow 
from an examination of the signature to the indenture of 
1613®. On the evidence of these four, or five, signatures 
(and another autograph, held to be genuine, in the po.sscssion 
of Mr. II. S. Hawkins, is said to favour the same conclusion) 
it *13 difficult to doubt what was the poet’s own usual sig- 
nature. Whether, as has been argued by the eminent gram- 
marian Professor Koch, this spelling likewise best agrees with 

prove of use. Mr. Halliweirs kindness enables me to avail myself of the new 
facts communicated in the advanced instalment of his eagerly cxjiected /flus- 
traliwt of the Life of Shaic€t,peare (1874). 

^ This was pointed out by Hunter. The owners of the name in old deeds 
are stated with few exceptions to have the Christian names of John, Thomas, 
AVilltam, or Richard. 

* The name is so spelt in a M.S. prose tract {The Exeelletiey of the EnglUh 
Tongvit 1590, already printed in Camden's Rfmoias) stated to have been 
recently discovered by Mr. Scott of the UritUh Museum. See some of the 
varieties in Grant White, Memoirf^ p. 6, note. 

* Viz., that in the copy of Florio's translation of Monhugne. It is accepted 
by Sir P. Madden, but doubted by Mr. Halliwell. 

* 1 judge from the facsimiles in Malone's Inquiry. All the signatures have. 
I find, been pboto-lithographcd in Staunton’s Memoriede of Shahkpeare. 

b The mortgage deed of the Blackfriars property containing the fifth signa* 
ture bag been mislaid or lost. 
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the historical progress of English orthoepy and orthography, 
seems of less importance, inasmuch as varieties in the spelling 
of the name undoubtedly occurred before the poet’s time. 

On the other hand, nearly all the quartos bearing the 
poet’s name and published in his lifetime have the spelling 
Shakespeare^ with one exception, and this has Shakspeare. 
The editions of his poems put forth by the poet himself 
have the former spelling, which was also adopted by 
Heminge and Condell, and after them by the editors of 
the subsequent folios. That in the London world the 
first syllabic was pronounced long, seems to be proved by 
the numerous puns on the word Shake already noticed. 
The drafts of the grant of arms of 1596 and 1599 give 
respectively Shakespeare and SItakespere; the text of the 
indenture of 1613 has Shakespeare. 

I can only arrive at the result that in London the name 
was pronounced differently from the Stratford usage, and 
spelt accordingly, but that Shakspere followed the local 
custom, at least as an ordinary habit. Nothing is more 
probable than that, like so many of his contemporaries, he 
may have varied in his own spelling of his own name, but 
there is no proof of such a fact in his case. As it is there- 
fore to be assumed that he preferred the local u.sagc, 
according to his wont keeping Warwickshire in mind, 
I see no reason to defer to the choice of printers, or even 
to the desire of his brother-poets to find materials in his 
name for a kindly pun. For this simple reason, and because 
nothing is ever gained by the adoption of an arbitrary 
orthography, I have written hi.s name throughout this book 
as Shakspere, notwithstanding the usage to the contrary, 
sanctioned as it is by the authority of both the English and 
the German Shakespeare Societies. The question is of small 
importance ; but it seemed fitting to assign my reason for 
diverging from what has become the usual practice 

‘ AmoncP^ncUbh Shatspcre-scholais of recent date Mr. Chas Knicht I third, 
alone writes Shahptre. tut the most recent learning on the subject see K 
EUe, Di 0 Scirtibung dtt Namtas Sluditiptarr, in Jakneh, vol v. (i8;oh His 
argttinent. tliough resulting in an opposite conclusion, has nther coniirroetl me 
in my view. The new 5 .ak^pen d'ouary furnishes me with a timely encourage- 
ment by sanctiouing the spelling which 1 have adopted. 


The form 
* Shakspere* 
V ridicatccl. 
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Now, the existence thus apparent of such extremes in the 
localities of Shakspere’s birth and youth is of high signi- 
ficance,— not as throwing any light on the utterly futile 
question whether he was a Catholic or a Protestant*, but 
as a foil to the fact that in this poet, Warwickshire-born 
and bred beyond all doubt, there are discoverable no 
traces of the religious intolerance which distracted his 
native county; from which the conclusion is clear, that 
in this respect too the tendency of his mind was to rise 
above or reconcile such difference^ unlike even a Spenser, 
who at least contributed to embitter religious partisanship. 

With regard then to ascertained facts of this description, 
indirectly connected with Shaksperc’s personal life, every- 
thing depends on the application ; in a work on Shakspere 
and his times they accordingly find a fitting place, if their 
bearing is made clear, and if the unity of the picture is 
not destroyed by the overcrowding of the canvas. But this ' 
is not the place to attempt .so ambitious a task. | 

With regard to merely apocryjAal anecdotes, such as Apoo^luJ 
have most appropriately aided Walter Savage Landor or ' to 
Ludwig Tieck in building up their charming poetic fancies, 
it is only necessary to remember that they are apocryphal 
in order to discard them from consideration as materials 
for a historical sketch. Of such a story as that of the deer- 
stealing it is therefore unneccs.sary to take notice. Even j 
if there be no conclusive force in Malone’s discovery that ■ 
it must be false, because Sir Thomas Lucy had no park i 
(from which it seems by no means to follow that he had 
no deer), the fact remains that there is no authority for it 
older than Rowe's, borne out by the second-hand state- ' 
ment of Oldys that he had seen or heard of an old 


' Futile, became, aa all hii children were baptised at the pnrbh church iu | 
Stratford, there ean at least be no reason to doubt which faith be pnfeatd ^ 
Yet while (lamphlets have lieen written to prove Shahspere a Christian and 
others to prove him an atheist, various attempts have been made to prove him ' 
a Catholic Perhaps the most elabomte of these, by the French author A. F. 
Rio. is examined at length by M. Ikmnys in jfaMaci, vol L (18A5). Another, 
in English, appeared in a journal, 7 %t Ramhler (i8.<4'); but the idea is by no 
means new. Already Davies, who died in 1708, noted as a bet tin his nddi 
tkniB to Kulman's MS. collections) that Shakspere ‘dyed a papist,' 
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gentleman (who died in J730) who preserved the same 
tradition on the authority of some old folk at Stratford. 
That Shakspere bore a grudge against Sir Thomas Lucy 
seems indeed clear from the well-known passage in the 
Merry Wkvs^; that there is a stanza of a ballad attributed 
to Shakspere (in which however no mention is made of 
the deer-stealing) will not be disputed; and Mr. Halliwell 
may have good reason for concluding that dccr-stcaling 
was neither uncommon nor disgraceful in Shakspere’s days. 
But all this is of course worth nothing as evidence. So 
a^ain, the fancy that Shakspere in his youth was present 
at Queen Elisabeth’s merry-makings at Kenilworth may 
or may not rest on fact. There' is nothing to connect 
Shakspere with this visit, except the undoubted possibility 
of such an occurrence, together with the supposed reference 
to the.se entertainments in a passage of the Midsmnmer 
Night's Drcam^. Even assuming the reference to be in- 
disputable, it has been well pointed out by Mr. Collier th^ 
it is quite unnecessary to explain Shakspere’s knowledge 
of the details as a personal reminiscence, inasmuch as a 
full account of the Kenilworth entertainments had been 
published in 1576 by Gascoigne, and a letter on the same 
subject had been printed by one of Leicester's players in 
the previous year. Yet on this possibility an ingenious 
theoiy has been con.structcd, according to which Shakspere 
attended at Kenilworth in the train of his kinsman Arden. 
Arden — why not.^ — discovered Leicester's secret marriage, 
the source of so much bitterness ; and the death of Arden 
was the consequence of this untoward discovery, and im- 
! pressed the whole episode (as it undoubtedly would have 
I done) indelibly on Shakspcrc’s mind’. 

These are instances of a species of extra- (perhaps 
supra-) historical biography which has its charm.s, and, as 
an excrci.se of ingenuity or fancy, may have its uses. 
They must suffice; in the following I confine myself to 
facts. 

* Act i. sc. I. • Act ii. sc. i. 

’ Halpin, Oierm's Vitim, ic. See the note on MiJtummer Nighft Oram 
bdovr. 
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The name of Shakspere occure in Warwickshire in the 
fourteenth, and more frequently in the fifteenth, century; 
but there is no evidence of any member of the family 
having been connected with Stratford-on-Avon before the 
poet’s father, John Shakspere, who was certainly settled 
there by the year 1552. Presumably the son of a farmer, 
he undoubtedly in Stratford followed the trade of a 
‘glover;’ and it may be concluded with safety that in 
the earliest years of his son’s life he prospered; for he 
was elected an alderman of Stratford in 1565, and was 
bailiff from 1568 to 1569. As such he was by virtue of 
his office a magistrate. In 1 596 he, or very likely his son 
on his behalf, applied for a confirmation of a grant of 
arms, which was then drafted ; of the original grant, if it 
was ever made, no evidence exists. In 1599 he obtained 
an ‘exemplification’ of the arms, which was possibly the 
first grant actually made. Some time before this his affairs 
nad taken an untoward turn ; and in 1586 ,and 1587 he was 
certainly in pecuniary difficulties. As his trade of a glover 
is never mentioned after 1556, and as he is called a ‘yeo- 
man ’ in 1578 and 1579. he had probably exchanged com- 
mercial for agricultural pursuits. He died in 1601. 

In 1577, or thereabouts, John Shakspere married Mary 
the seventh and youngest daughter of Robert Arden of 
Wilraccote. There .seems no doubt that this Arden was 
a lineal descendant of the ancient family of that name 
which traced its descent to vElwjm ‘Vice-Comes ofWar- 
wick.shire under his uncle Leofric’ in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, and through him seems further traceable to 
Guy of Warwick, with a possible female descent from 
Alfred the Great himself! In any case Robert Arden, 
whose will is preserved, was a gentleman and a landowner, 
and to his daughter Mary he left a famt of considerable 
value. She died in 160S. 

William Shakspere was the third — possibly tlie fourth — 
child of a family which seems to have numbered ten 
children. He was baptised at Stratford on April 26, 1564 ; 
the day of his birth (said to be the 23rd, the same as that 
of his death) is merely traditional, and has probably been 
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adopted because it is agreeable to popular imagination to 
connect the national poet with the national saint. 

Of his childhood and early youth wc know nothing in 
the way of facts. In the way of conjectures wc have one 
that is indisputable, and many that are plausible. The 
Indisputable one is that he kept his eyes and ears wide- 
open, and that the knowledge which was to dcvclope into 
a knowledge of his kind began at home. Shakspere’s 
w'orks abound in reminiscences of his native county, in 
which it is pleasing to suspect the enduring recollections 
of childhood. Warwickshire names and allusions to War- 
wickshire scenery appear to be of frequent occurrence in 
his plays'. He had no doubt repeated opixirtuiiities of 
refreshing such memories in later life ; but they may fairly 
be deemed, in part at least, to attest the early growth of 
a power of observation which is always, where it exist.s, to 
some extent the product of early habit. 

Among the plausible conjectures is this : that Shakspcrc 
was a pupil of the Free Grammar School of his native 
town. The supposition rcst-s, not .so much upon a tradition 
mentioned by Rowe, founded on information collected on 
the spot by Betterton, as on the fact that Shakspcrc, as is 
evident from his works, must have been educate<l some- 
where, and could hardly have been educated elsewhere. 
If so, he learnt Latin, and thus obtained the rudiments 
of tlic ordinary classical education of his day, which en- 
abled him to hold his own against the majority of his 
fellow-writers in the matter of cla.ssical knowledge, tliough 
never given to that show of classical learning which many 
of them were so anxious to make. The often-quoted and 
often-misunderstood remark of Ben Jonson, 

'Though thou liadst bmal] Lalinc ami Icssc GieckeV 

proves, not that Shakspcrc had never learnt either 6f the.se 
languages, but that he had not kept up a ])roficiency in 

• See French, «, 5. p. 313. 

* W. Towtts, in some comracnilalor)’ vines lo Carta richt’s. Comedies in 
1657, referring to this remark, clianges it to • little Lsitin and no (Jreck,' pro- 
bably a still more correct summary of such a classical education as hliaks(sere 
could have received. Hallissell, p. jjl. 
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them, or at all events was careless about displaying it after 
the fashion of Ben Jonson himself, and of many of the other 
dramatists. This vexed ‘question ’ as to Shakspere’s classical 
attainments is in reality not worth discussing. Shakspere 
could not, it is .said, have been a classical scholar, he could 
not have had a classical training, or he would not have 
• read Plutarch in a translation. In the first place, as Mr. 
Dyce observes, he might, even with competent scholarship, 
be excused for preferring a translation to the original ; in 
the .second place, if he was unable to read the latter, how 
many of those educated in our own day at grammar- 
schools and colleges possess in after-life a greater degree 
of familiarity with the text-books of their old studies, 
unless they have chanced to pursue these for .special 
reasons ? .Shakspere, it is clear, retained through life as ' 
much knowledge of l.atin as is ordinarily retained by 
those who have in their youth learnt something of that 
tongue as a matter of course, but uho hai'c not aftenrards 
made it a special .study. Greek he had probably never 
learnt at school, and there is no proof, as there is no 
probability, that he ever learnt it afterwards. A common- 
sense view of this subject appears quite sufficient to lead 
to a natural and satisfactory conclu.sion. What he acquired 
of French and Italian, possibly of German, whether it was I 
much or little, — and I see no reason to .adopt the former , 
conclusion,— was assuredly not the re.sult of his education ; I 
there is no evidence that his knowledge of books or plays I 
in any one of these languages was obtained at first-hand ; 
but even if there were such evidence, it would not amount I 
to showing that he had learnt any foreign tongue after a ^ 
fashion in any sense regular or complete. | 


We may then a.ssumc Shakspere to have been a pupil ' 
of the Stratford Grammar School, without dwelling on the [ 


loss of the desk consecrated by believing minds to the 1 
memory of his unknown pcd.agoguc, or insinuating a re- 
flexion on that ghostly being's character by means of a 
quotation from Twclft/i Night'. Another species of cdu- 

’ Mr. HalhweU would be ‘almost inclined to .•ulmit the possibility of a sly 


notice of ShaLspeie's schoolmastei in the description of Malvolio as most vil- j 
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cation Shakspere may have at the same time received ; 
for there can be no doubt that companies of actors visited 
Stratford in 1569, and again in 1573 and 1576, after which 
date they constantly reappeared there. And as 1569 was 
the year of the baiUffship of Shakspere’s father, whose per- 
mission the actors must therefore have obtained for their 
exhibitions, there can have been no Puritan paternal in- 
fluence to restrain the boy from following the natural bent 
of youthful curiosity, or to make him seek to indulge it in 
secret, like young Wolfgang Goethe at Frankfort. 

From a period in Shaksperc’s life easily filled with the 
help of allowable conjecture we pass to one in which the 
imaginative ingenuity of amateur biographers finds a free 
field for its bewildering license. In the first place it is 
assumed, I do not know on what grounds, that Sliaksperc, 

' on leaving school, engaged in some regular occupation, 
j The ‘ sign of a profession ’ must therefore be stamped upon 
I him at once. What more likely (this ‘ follows w'ell ’) than 
j that he was associated in some way with his father’s busi- 
ness? There is indeed considerable doubt as to what his 
father’s business w-as at this time. But it is only necessary 
to assume the elder Shakspere to have been a wool-stapler 
in order to see a direct reminiscence of a technicality of 
this profession in a passage in IJamlet'. On the other 
hand, if his father was a butcher, is there not much to 
be said for Aubrey's anecdote that Shakspere occasionally 
‘killed a calf’ in the way of business? Or, .as his father 
had probably at this time resumed farming, this w'as the 
time when Shakspere gained the experience of a ‘ practical 
farmer’ of which his works furnish proofs in such abundance'. 
Again, the family difficulties may have driven the eldest 


latnously cross-gartered ** like a pedant that keeps school i* the churdi” '—were 
he not prepared not to do bo. Ute of the guild at Stratford was Ubed 

as a school probably only temporarily. 

^ * There’s a divinity which shapes our ends, 

Rovgh’‘htw them as we may’ {y. a); 

the origin of which phrase Dr Farmer brought home to the ordinary practice 
in the making of wool-skewcrv. 

* This is stated to be the tendency of Mr. Roach Smith's Rural Life efShak^ 
ijpirr, os iUuetrcaed by ki$ IVoris (1870). 
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son to seek to support himself by exertions of his own. 
Aubrey, who heard so much, had also heard that Shak- 
spere found employment as usher of the Grammar School. 
Is it not however more probable, in view of the evidence 
of knowledge of the forms of the law exhibited in his 
works, that he bound himself apprentice to a lawyer’? 
Yet, again, he must at some time have obtained the know- 
ledge of surgery which his works reveal — and was not this 
the mo.st likely time’? And if Shakspcrc was ever a 
soldier — which can hardly be doubted — was not this the 
mo.st likely season for him to have sought the experience 
of military .service’? 

Certain it is that whether or in what way soever Shak- 
sperc, when on the threshold of manhood, was seeking to 
obtain the means of supporting life, he adopted the surest 
means of increasing the difficulties of the attempt by 
entering, at the early age of eighteen (towards the close 
of the year 1582), into what it seems hardly univarranted 
to term a rash marriage. This marriage appears to have 
taken place not at Stratford itself, but in some other parish ' 
of the diocc.se of Worcester. The bond entered into on 
this occasion by two inhabitants of Stratford, which made 
a single publication of the bans sufficient, has been thought ' 
to indicate ha.ste in the transaction ; on the other hand, ^ 


* The laic l^nl rampl)cirsp speculations on the oripD of ShaVspcrc'a know- 
ledge of legal technicalities arc well known. The sujiposilton that Sbak>pere 
^t%nt some time in an attorney's oHficc is however also favoured by the autho- 
rity of Ml. Collier, Ufty p. Ixxxiv. 

* His work'y are stated to have been subjectetl to a medico-chirurgical com- 

mentary 1 ^ \Y. ^Vadd in the Q^artrrly ’Jwmo.l oj Stxtntt of tht Royal luitltution 
(iBap). There is some humour in a remaik with which 1 have somewhere 
met, that Titm Andromeus (regaixlcd as bhakspere's earliest play) savours hs 
much of the profession whicli be had juat left as Schiller's JJoWer* twrilten . 
when its author was actuolly a military sui^onk ! 

* W. J. Thoms, H'bs ShaJuaptan ever a SoliUerf (1865). Alt these and other | 

similar enquiries have been amusingly brought together by Mr. W. Blades in I 
his Skaiipere and Typography (187a), where he humorously adds one more 
hy])othesis of bis own, the nature of which may be gathered from the title of : 
his pamjihlet. Cf. also some of French's Mr. Grant While, Me~ I 

P* 45 * amuses himself with a humorous demonstratios that Shak- 
spere was a tailor. But he seriously inclines to the belief that Shakspere was 
apprenticed to the law, pp. 67-77. j 
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such bonds are affirmed to have been of frequent occur- 
rence. 

I have called the marriage a rash one, because the 
epithet is assuredly applicable to any union contracted 
between a boy of eighteen and a woman of twenty-five or 
twenty-six — for that this was Anne Hathaway’s age at the 
time of her marriage appears from her epitaph in Stratford 
Church. According to the information obtained by Rowe, 
she was the daughter of ‘ a substantial yeoman in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford;’ and it has been sought to 
identify Shakspere’s father-in-law rvith one Richard Hatha- 
way of Shottcry. A Richard Hathaway, who is mentioned 
as a dramatist contemporary with Shaksperc, may have 
been his brother-in-law. 

How far the marriage was productive of happiness, or of 
the reverse, is however quite uncertain '. As nothing is 
known of Shaksperc's wooing’, so neither is there any 
evidence of a conclusive character as to the general course 
of his wedded life. It is, however, well known that towards 
the close of his life he was not desirous of taking the oppor- 
tunity of drawing up his will in order to give ])ublic ex- 
pression to any feelings of exceptional warmth towards her. 
He bequeathed to her his second-best bed ; her dower 
being of course secured to her by law. She died seven 
years after her husband, and according to a tradition, com- 
municated by the clerk of the church in 1(^93. desired (as 
did his daughters) to be laid in the same grave with him. 

The issue of this marriage was three children, tiie elde.st 
of whom, Susanna, was born in May 1583. The two 


‘ Mr. Collier, supported by the ojiinioii of ColLiidgc, considen, a personal 
reference traceable in the passa;;c in Twelfth Night di. 4) : 

'1*1 still the woman tate 
An elder than herself,’ &c. 

See also Grant WTiite, p. 53. 

“ Garrick bought relics of the Hathaway cottage at Shottcry, which is 
lovingly described by Mr. Charles Knight, p, 465, and by Mr. Halliwell, whose 
efforts have I believe ensuted its preservation. Mr. G. Massey, m his book on 
Shaksperc’s Sonnets, intimates his opinion that Tht Law't CtmplaiM has refer- 
ence to Shaksperc's courtship, and that he in this poem alludes to the early 
troubles of himself and his wife. 
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younger, twins, were baptised, under the names of Hamnet 
and Judith, at Stratford on February 2, 1585. Susanna 
afterwards married a physician of the name of Hall ' ; and 
her last descendant died in 1669. Hamnet (or, as the 
name was sometimes spelt, Hamlet) died in liis boyhood, in 
1596'. Judith, who in 1616 married one Thomas Quincy, 
died in 1661 ; the last of her children in 163S, without 
issue. No descendants of the poet can accordingly have 
been in existence since 1661 ; though representatives of the 
line of his only married sister Joan Hart were lately, or 
still are, living 

When and why Shakspere quitted his native town, and 
repaired to Loudon, cannot be ascertained. By a docu* 
ment quite recently discovered by Mr. Halliwell, it has at 
last been incontrovcrtibly established that he owed his first 
admission to the Blackfriars company to the Burbadges. 
In this document* (Avhich is a .supplication to the Lord 
Chamberlain from Cuthbert Burbadge and the widow of 
his brother Richard, and bears date 1635) their father 
James Burbadge, who founded the fortunes of the family 
and ‘ was the first builder of playhowses,’ is stated to have 
purchased the Blackfriars property ‘at extreame rate.s, and 
made it into a playhouse with great charge and troblc;’ 
whereupon it was ‘ leased out to one Evans that first sett 
up the boyes commonly called the Queenes Majesties 


His first 
cr ntiCJf.on 
witi) the 

stage. 


’ Ilei cpita]d) lias gi\cn rise (o a btiongc coiiclu:»ion to Shak^pcrc's repu* 
tatioii 111 his iiainc toisn, which 1 do not notice, a:* 1 a^ree with Mr. I))cc that 
it iis <|uile unwai ranted hy the c\ndence in que'»Uuiu 

^ Allusions to this child have been sought in hCieral of Shakspere':^ plays, 
as util ab in the name of the tiogcdy of Ifnmiti- otniou»Iy a pure coiatidincc 
^y\z. in the chai.ictcr of Arthur in King in that of Eduard I’niicc of 
Walch in Rtckard JU, in that of Trince Mamillius in the Wtnter'i Tale, and 
in other plays. Collier notch that tlieie was au actor of the name of Hamnet 
in one of the London companies at a subdcqueut date, who may \like many of 
the players) have come from Warwickshiie. Hamnet and Judith Sbakspeie 
w*cie doubtless named after their father's fiiemU Hamnet ^or Hamlet) and hU 
wife Judith Sadler. See French, u.s. p. 378, where many instanas arc ^\en 
of the use of Hamlet as a baptismal appellation down to the seventeenth 
century. 

* Sec French, ft. t. p. 383 

* Piiiited in A Fragmnt 0/ Mr. J, 0 . UolUwttVt JUustraiiMi Skoktspuatt 
(» 874 )- 
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children of the Chappell. In processe of time .... the 
boyea dayly wearing out, it was considered that house 
would bee as fitt for ourselves, and soe purchased the lease 
remaining from Evans with our money and placed men 
players, whicu were Hemings, Condall, Shakspearc, &c.’ 
It does not appear whether Shakspere or his future editors 
were admitted ‘ housekeepers,’ or merely enjoyed their share 
of the actors’ profits’, before the company was, as will be 
seen below, without wholly abandoning the Blackfriars, 
transferred to the Globe. This is all the tru.stworthy 
information we possess as to the earlier part of Shaksperc's 
theatrical career ; and we remain without knowledge as to 
the date of its commencement. Now, James llurbadgc was 
probabh’ a native of Warwickshire’ ; and Ilemingc's name 
was likewise not uncommon in that county, and occurs at 
Stratford itself. A succession of plaj’crs visited that town 
in i 579 “*S® 3 ! ^"d again in 1586 and 1587; not less than 
five companies being mentioned as rewarded there in the 
year 1587 only. 

Under these circumstances, it can hardly be doubted 
what was the nature of the attraction which drew Shak- 
spere from Stratford to London, and what was the period 
in which he followed it He can hardly have left Stratford 
before the birth of his children Hamnet and Judith in 
1585. By 1 592, at all events, he was well know n as a most 
successful dramatist. Somewhere in the period between 

Acrorfing to another of the papers printed by Mr. Ilalliwell, the • houv 
keepers look half of the gross prohts •excepting the outer ilgres, and such of 
tte aayd hourkeepers as bee aaors doe Uke^isc equally share with a]J the rest 
<rf the actors both in th’ other moiety, and in the sayd outer dores also.’ The 
artom look (he other half, after there had been defrayed out of it all wages to 
1' hoot* »ha.. 

Mri^ su^ to be .0,. a week.) The .hove statements refer to thi year 
1035, bat probably represent an established practice. 

John Heminge m 

^ a, Acm tie Pl^ „/ SMnpear, (SAetop. So,. PM, 

^ 4 «). James Burbadge. the father of Richard, held the first place in Urd 
Locestrt cot^ny m IS74. the year before that in which Queen F.li..h.>h 
OT Blackfriars theatre was opened ia 1576 

tabta'ar*M Bofl-dge was on the stage before^S. and pro- 

bably slightly jniuor mage to Shakspere. . pro- 
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these dates, and, if time is to be allowed for his acquiring | 
the first experience of his profession, some years before j 
the later of them, must have been the time when he bc^n 
his professional career | 
Tradition, or perhaps in this case invention, has busied 
itself with the beginnings of Shakspere’s London life. Dis- 
missing these idle tales, we may leave open to conjecture , 
the question, interesting could it be solved, whether Shak- 
spcrc had made his first efforts as a writer of plays before 
he became an actor. lie may of course have written plays I 
before he left Stratford. It is however more than probable ' Shafcjpere 
that in London he from the first combined the exercise j 
of the player’s profession with the more incidental labours , 
of a pla>’wright, till the latter came gradually to be his | 
main occupation. In a pas.sage already quoted from 
Chettle’s Kind Hart's Dremc (i.'jqi) he is praised as ex- 
cellent in the ‘quality he professes,’ an expression \»diich 
seems here, both from the context and from its use in other ^ 
pa.s.sagcs, to refer strictly to the actor’s art^ And Greene 
had previously sjwken in derision of his ‘ player’s hide \ 

He therefore early attained both to notoriety and to emi- 
nence as an actor. A contemjxjraiy, John Davies*, says 
that Shakspere played ‘kingly parts in sport.’ His name 
is preserved as one of the ‘ princi(>al Tragedians’ who acted ^ 


’ When I.onl I«iccsler in the Nitheilands in ifSj, he nas accom- 
panicd by a certain ' Will,' dcsignalvd av a 'jesting |ila}er.’ The condusioii is 
of course obeious: and the fad that a John Arden and a Thomas .Aidem 
accomjianicd I.eicoter. rcmcivc', all remnants of doubt. Hut sec Iliuce, ll'Ao 
•Ml) n'tll, itr., in Sue. Paftrt, rol. t. The whole question of bh.ik- ^ 

spere's ' conjccluial ' travels has been discussed by K. KIre in Jairbiuk vol. riii. 
1R73. This uritcr, whose essays are so far as 1 know gcneially characterised , 
by calmness as well as leamini;, regards the hypothesis of Shaksyxie's basing 
been in Italy as reasonable ; but thinks it took place, as Knight also supposes, 
as late as i;q 3. The supposition of a jounies to Iscotland, on the other btuid, 
he is inclined to reject. (1 rejoice to learn that there is a probability of an 
English translation of some of Fire's ICssays.) 

' Cf. n«<e, p. >73, nolt 1. This is painted out in the paper cited in the fol- 
lowing note. I 

• H. Kurr, Skaktsptart, der Sekauifielrr, in yakrkwk, s*ol. vi (1871), con- • 
dudes frmn this that Shaks|)cre acted the pait of the Duke of York in the 
Second and Third Farts of Uemy VI. 

* In his Scourge of t'olfy. 
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in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, and again as one of the ‘prindpal 
Coma’dians’ who acted in the same author's Every Man 
in his Humour. The statement tliat he acted the Ghost in 
Hamlet rests on the authority of Rowe ; but as Rowe pro- 
bably had it from Betterton, we may here assume a trust- 
worthy theatrical tradition. On the other hand, no credit 
need be attached to the legend that a brother, or according 
to another account a cousin, of Shakspere saw him act in 
London a character easily identifiable with that of old 
Adam in As Vou Like It. 

The ordinary assumption that Shak.sjscre was a mediocre, 
if not a bad, actor, wholly lacks proof. In if>Ho Aubrey 
recorded that he ‘ did act cxctedingly well ; ’ ami the stale- 
men ts c'f the author of the Historia Histriuuua (iCqq) that 
he 'was a much better poet than player,' and of Rowe 
(1709] that he distinguished himself ‘if not as an e.xtra- 
ordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer.’ whatever I'alue 
they may possess, cannot be said to contradict the supposi- 
tion, that as an actor, if he was not ranked among the 
foremost of the profession, he yet held his own. In any 
case there remairs the famous passage in Hamlet to prove 
that he had critically mastered tlie actor’s art \ and this is 
quite sufTicicnt to account for the influence of his experi- 
ence upon his creative jwwcr as a dramatist. 

HU Uegiu- Of a very different significance is the que.stion as to the 
dramaric* Order of succcssion in Shakspcrc's progres.s as a writer for 
writer. the Stage. The evidence as to the chronology of his 
several plays I shall attempt to review below ; and the un- 
certainty as to the dates of the earlier among them will then 
become sufficiently apparent. It is difficult not to believe 
that beginning with adaptations he gradually pa.sscd to 
original composition; and the references to his labours 
already noticed agree with this supposition. To say no- 
thing at present of works as to his authorship of, or share 
in, which we have nothing but conjecture or wholly apo- 
cryphal evidence, it may be remarked that of the works 
which were ascribed to him by the editors of the First 
Folio those which on internal evidence belong to an early 
period in his career as an author may be described as 
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standing midway between adaptation and original com- 
position. Such are Titus Audroukus and the three 
Parts of Henry VI. Pericles, afterwards included among 
his works, was mentioned by Dryden, doubtless on the 
authority of tradition only, as Shakspere’s first play'. His 
earliest works to which the epithet original may be more 
decisively given would thus be comedies; and this again 
would tally with the conjecture that Spenser, in or before 
1591, alludes to Shakspcrc as a scr\'ant of Thalia. 

In whatever degree the fortunes of the playhou.se with 
which Shaksj>erc was associated had by that time ad- 
vanced, in 1 593 a temiiorary cessation of its performances ' 
occurred, all the theatres being shut by royal order on | 
account of the prevalence of tlm plague. It .seems ex- , 
trcmely probable that Shakspcrc availed himself of the 
leisure thus obtained to publish his Venus and Adonis, 
which appeared in the spring of that year, and reached 
a second edition in 1594. when the A‘a/e of l.ucreee was 
also ])ublished. 

Doth these iroems were dedicated to Henry Wriothesky, 
Karl of Southampton (born in but the terms in 

which he is addres,>cd in the dedication of Venus and 
Adonis imply that the Pearl’s permission had not oeen ' 
asked beforehand, .so that he was probably not personallj- 1 
known to Shak.spcrc. On the other hand, the dedication j 
of T/te Rape of l.ucreee Is couched in terms indicating a' 
close relation of patnmage. It was beyond all doubt these 
poems which gave ShaksiJcrc a standing in what was 
regarded as the literary world; which caused his name to 1 
be mentioned with praise by authors who pass by his plat s I 
without notice’; and which led to his (not published 
till iCoy) being handed about privately for the delectation 
of his patrons, as is mentioned by Meres in 159S. If by 
‘W. H.,' to whom the first edition of these Sonnets was 
inscribed, be .signified, as many think, William Herbert, 
Karl of rembroke, this nobleman, to whom allusions have 

‘ S*cc Prologue to Cbailes O'Avcuanl^ Ortt 0^77^* 

* For a memoir of Somham|iten, ^ee Malone, vul. xx. 

* So Kicbard DamSeld io lu^ £iuomtcN Ladjf Pennna. 
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been sought in other of Shakspere’s works, was one of 
his chief patrons’. Whether or not some at least of the 
Somu’ts, as we’l as Vettus and Adonis (which its author 
describes as ' tiie first heir of his invention ’) and perhaps 
Lucrccc, were the fruit of his earlier years, and composed 
before he left Stratford for London, can only be decided 
by internal evidence. 

According to a tradition derived by Rowe from the 
authority of D’Avenant, Shakspere received ‘at one time’ 
from the Earl of Southampton a gift of ;£'i,ooo ‘to enable 
him 10 go through with a purchase which he had a mind 
to.’ Beyond all doubt the sum must have been enor- 
mously c-xaggerated ; but the fact of the gift seems pro- 
bable enough. It has been conjectured that it was made 
in return for the dedication of I 'ctms and Adonis, and that 
the ‘ purch.ase ’ in question was Sliakspcre's contribution to 
the cost of the Globe Theatre, built by the sons of James 
Burbadge, some time after their father’s death, which oc- 
culted about 1594. (From this time the Lord Chamber- 
lain s company, to which Shakspere belonged, performed 
at the Globe in the summer, and at the smaller (and 
covered) Blackfriars in the Avinter, though till 1596 they 
still occasionally acted at Newington Butts.) In one of the 
documents recently brought to light by Mr. HaJliwdI, 
however, Cuthbert Burbadge and his brother Richard s 
representative state that they {i.c. the brothers’ built the 
Globe at a heavy expense, and that to themselves they 
‘joyned those deserving men, Shakspere, Hcmingc, Con- 
dall, Philips, and others, partners in the profittes of that 
they call the House.’ The agreement is stated to have 
been made for twenty-one years ; but of the number of 
shares we know nothing. The m~w Globe, after the fire 
of 1613, was divided into sixteen shares; and of these 


The quesUon of the significance of the Soma, cannot he discussed here • 
nor nerf I refer to the voluminous Kteiaturc of the subject, except to ask the 
readers attention to an interesting recent contribution to it, from the hand of 
an enthusiastic student of Shakspere, u hose circumstances, as staled to me bj 

Brown, the 

that SMapecr. Solv,d (London, J. RuSsell Smith, 1870). 

was in that year sapporting life by maoual labour. 
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Heminge and Condcll's widow had 'formerly’ four each, 
and the Burbadges the other eight. It may therefore be 
firmly concluded that Shakspere held one or more shares 
as a 'housekeeper’ in the old Globe; but certain evidence 
on the point is still a dcsideraUitn. He may have bought 
himself into the lease ; but whatever money he may have 
spent on the occasion, cannot possibly have amounted to a 
sum approaching that said to have been bestowed upon 
him by Southampton. 

There is every reason to believe Shak.sperc to have con- 
tinued to enjoy the goodwill of Southampton throughout 
his career as an .author. The Earl in 1601 became involved 
in the complications and the consequences of Es-sex's plot, 
to which there are reference.s, as can liardly be doubted, in 
Shaksperc’s Ilntry VIII ; and The Tempest, written not 
earlier than iCio, w.is undoubtedly composed under the 
imprc-ssions created by the results of an expedition of 
di.scovcry in 1608, which had been fitted out by South- 
ampton, Pembroke, and others. 

Meanwhile, Shakspere’s affairs must have prospered ; 
for in 1597 (the year which by a coincidence is that of 
the first undoubted imprcs.sion of any of his plays) he 
purchased a house at Stratford, which was called the 
‘great houie' already before his time, and which is the 
New’ Place of which the foundations remain, while Mr. Hal- 
liwcll has succeeded in prescr\’ing the garden in its original 
dimensions'. Shakspere 's name occurs in three Strat- 
ford documents belonging to the period from 1597-9S, 
which exhibit him as engaged in pecuniary transactions 
betokening a man of substance. And as it was about this 
time that a confirmation of a grant of arms \\'a5 made to 
his father, it has been conjectured, with the utmost plausi- 
bility, that we have in this a further proof of the sati.s- 
factoiy condition of the affairs of Shakspere himself, who 
as an actor would not have applied for a grant of arms 
in his own name. His activity in these years of his life 
must have been almost unbounded ; and indeed it is difh- 
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* For an account of the house and its hi>tor7, see IlalUacUi pp. l64**i$7. 
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cult to look back without amazement upon the labours 
of theatrical managers and dramatic authors in general in 
this period. For a brief period the two great theatrical 
companies had either been united or had at least occupied 
the same house ; and during these two years not less than 
forty plays were produced. A list of the rival manager 
shows that a new play was considered necessary about 
every seventeen days ; and under these circumstances there 
is no difficulty in accounting for the phenomenon (which 
contributes to perplex the dates of many Shakspcrcan 
dramas) tliat plays on the same subject were acted by 
Sh»kspfre'< the rival companies It was in the midst of so breathless 
in'isjs™ a competition for the public favour that Shakspere had by 
the year 1 598, when Mercs published his Palhdis Tamia, 
produced not less than six comcdie.s and six tragedies, 
which that writer esteemed fit evidence to prove him ‘the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage.’ 

The popularity to which Shakspere's two epical poems 
had attained among the public and his sonnets ' among his 
priuatc friends’ is attested by the .same writer. A laudatory 
notice (by Bainfield') of the Venus and Adonis and the 
Lucrece, already mentioned, belongs to the same year ; and 
in the following (1599) an enterprising publi.sher put forth a 
collection of miscellaneous poems, all of which were on 
the title-page included under the name of The Passionate 
Pilgrim and ascribed to Shakspere. It contained, to- 
gether with some poems already printed by Harnfield as 
Shakspere’s, and po.s.sibly hi.s, others which are with cer- 
tainty to be rejected, cither as belonging to other authors, 
or as too unw'orthy of Shakspere to be accepted as his 
on so doubtful evidence’. Some of the pieces in the 
Passionate Pilgrim recur in Lroc's Labour's Lost; and 
the first two Sonnets reappear with variations in the 
Sonnets. 

But if his poems brought fame, it was his connexion 

* See Colliei^s Introtluctioa to IlenslovcN Diary, p. xviii 

* In the Encomitin of X^ady Peeunia. 

» Cf. Djfce, p. Uvi and note, as to Mr. Collier*!, emiuiry into the two Hit ietu 
ofBarnficld’s book. 
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with the theatre which brought the materials of prosperity ; 
and the income of the owners of the Globe must have in- 
creased, when their rivals of the Rose (in 1600) transported 
their establishment across the water to the Fortune. In 
the same j’car too, as has been seen, a monopoly was 
secured to the two companies, which, though infringed, 
must have depressed any serious rivalry. It is therefore in 
these, the concluding years of Queen F.lisabcth’s reign, that 
Shakspere may be concluded to have succeeded in com- 
pleting the substantial edifice of a fair worldly prosperity. 
It was in this season that probably befell the opening 
of his acquaintance with Ren Jonson, then a young man 
and a beginner as a dramatist. There .seems no reason 
to doubt the .statement that Ben Jonson’s Every Man /ki 
llis Humour was brought out by Shak.spcrc’s company ; 
and the pleasant anecdote that the author owed the 
.acceptance of his plaj' to Shakspere’s own intcrv’cntion, has 
in it no element of imj)rribability. The progress of thi.s 
accjuaintance must have been of importance to Shakspere’s 
life in London, whatever be the estimate we may form of 
Ren Jonson’s relations as an author to his friend. Imagi- 
nation may dwell on the meetings of a pair at once .so 
wcll-as.sorted and .so different ; and picture, if it please, the 
interchange in theatre or in t.avern of the voluminous and 
angry' wit of the j'ounger, and the gentler speech — perhaps 
at times the speaking .silence — of the elder poet. But I 
prefer to abstain from imaginative effort ■. ; and though the 
Boar's Head in I'^.a.stcheap, if not the Mermaid in Comhill, 
seem to claim passing mention in a biographical .sketch of 
Shak.si)erc, it is to Ben Jonsmi's memory that the taverns 
of the Flisabethan age in general seem more cspeciall}' 
consecrated'. With Richard Burbadge, the foremost actor 
of llis conqiany, Shak.sjKTC must h.ive been on intimate 


' A list of them };ivcn in an oM quarto entUkd iVi Jnm 
Tairt^ Sec D.akc’s S/wi'/enrr flw/ W- riiwfT, Tol ii. pl^^. For the attempts 
of lc;ren<l to ptcwve specimens of the x«it><oml>.irb JxrtMccn Shakqtcre and 
Itcn Jonson sec ib. p. 5g.t, nott. In part thej are cstiemel) melancholy. Ful- 
ler’s d€scrij>tion of the uit'CoroliA(» is udi known, and has a tciy lifelike 
sound. 
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terms; and he is, with Heminge and Condell, remem- 
tiercd in the poet’s will. 

In the year 1602 he purchased on three occasions fur- 
ther property at Stratford ; and as his name in 1603 
appears in a royal warrant* second in the list of his com- 
pany, his profits from its performances had doubtless by 
this time likewise increased. 

The new sovereign’s arrival in England was an event 
of which the most various classes of his new subjects — 
as well as of his old — naturally sought to take advantage. 
To Shaks'perc’s company it brought the honour of being 
taken into the King’s service (1603), to which relation 
formal expression was given by the name applied to them 
in the warrant of the King’s 'servants.’ King James had 
been kind to English actors in Scotland ; but there is no 
proof of Shakspere’s ever having visited that country. It 
seems highly improbable that he should have been absent 
from the scene of his activity between the years 1 599 and 
1601 j and as to the previous ten years there is no proof 
of any English actors having crossed the border*. The 
complimentary lines to King James attributed to Shakspere 
cannot be proved to be his, and were probably written by 
‘his Majestis Printer’,’ 

It is not known with certainty when Shakspere began 
to withdraw from the pursuit of his profession as an 
actor and from constant participation in the manage- 
ment of his company. His visits to Stratford mu.st have 
been more frequent and more protracted, even if he had 
not actually become a permanent resident there, since 
he had purchased the house in New Place; and in 1605 
he added to this the largest purchase of land in his 
native town which he ever completed. Moreover he is 
not known to have acted after the year 1603, though 
his name in 1604 still appears among the actors of 
the King’s company. Curiously enough, it is at the 
close of this year 1604 that the company in question 

' Given in Halliwcirs Lijt^ p. *03. 

* See Co]lier*& pp. cxcv-cxcvii. 

* Halliwell, p. 307, not 4 . 
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attracted unfavourable comment by a play indiscreetly 
trenching upon the domain of too recent history; in 1605 
they annoyed the City authorities by bringing an alderman 
on the stage ; and in 1606 they contrived to offend the 
susceptibilities of the French ambassador'. In these oc- 
currences may be perhaps recognised either a result of the 
withdrawal from active management of the member of the 
company whose discretion in such matters is proved by 
the indisputable evidence of the general character of his 
plays, or a cause for that withdrawal, not wholly dissimilar 
to that which, according to a probable conjecture, had 
imposed silence upon Shakspere at an early period of his 
career as a dramatist. 

A supposed copy of a letter of the year 1608, signed 
H. S. and attributed to Southampton, requests the pro- 
tection of ‘ the poorc players of the Blacke ffrj'ers ’ against 
the destruction of their playhouse contemplated by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen; and makes laudatory men- 
tion both of Shakspere and more emphatically of Richard 
llurbadge as actors, speaking of Shakspere as ‘till of 
late’ of good account in the company. But this letter is 
to be rejected as the reverse of genuine 

But though Shakspere seems about this time to have 
withdrawn from the active cxcrci.se of the actors pro- 
fession, his connexion with the stage had by no means 
been completely .severed. The statement that in 1610 
he was named with three others to preside over the 
‘ Children of her Majesty’s Revels,’ though the draft war- 
rant was never carried into effect, rests on the authority 
of a discredited dqcumcnt ^ The fact that his interest in 
the profits of the Globe theatre finds no mention in his 
will, would seem to point to the probability of his having 
parted with it before his dcatli, and he may have availed 
himself of the occa.sion to expend the proceeds for the 
benefit of his family — possibly of those members of it 
for whom the will makes no provision*. On the other 

‘ See Collier, li/», pp. cevii-xi. * Ingleby, Skahptrt CiMtr<n€r$j, p. ajS. 

' A. p. 156. ‘ Ct. HaUiweU, p. 191. 
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hand, it is certain that he bought a house in the Black- 
friars as late as the beginning of 1613, — the year in which 
the Globe was destroyed by fire during a performance of 
Henry VIII. 

It may be regarded as upon the whole unlikely that 
Shaksperc should have continued to write plays to the 
last, while it is impossible to say when he ceased to write. 
In any case Dr. Ward s hearsay information that Shakspere 
‘in his elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the 
stage with two plays every year, and for it| hatl an allow- 
ance so ’arge, that hee spent att the rate of j^iooo a 
year,’ may be reasonably suspected ; it is precisely the 
kind of circumstantial item of'literaiy intelligence’ which 
is wont to come down into the country about the gains 
which accrue in the gold-paved streets of London. 

No documentary notice of significance occurs of Sliak- 
sperc’s name till his death in 1616. On the other hand, 
tradition ascribes to him a variety of epigrams and epitaphs 
on which I see no reason to dwell. That he lived in 
material comfort is abundantly proved by incidental refer- 
ences to him as a proprietor, and by the contents of hi.s 
will, which was executed on March 25, 1616. He is in it 
described as in perfect health and memoiy. But he died 
already a month aftenrards at New I’lace, on April 23 
He was buried in Stratford Church on the 25th of the 
same month ; the epitaph on the gravestone was on very 
doubtful authority ascribed to him.sclf; the well-known 
monument, the fortunes of w'hich I need not detail, was 
erected some time before 1623. 

The story as to the cause of Shakspere’s death rests on 
the authority of a tradition written down half a century 
[after the event, and need therefore not be discussed. There 
is indeed nothing more remarkable about the anecdotes 
which tradition has accumulated around the few known 
facts of Shakspere’s life, than the difficulty which scandal 
seems to have found in discovering materials in it. A few 
rough epigrams and snatches of verse, and the rumour 


' Cervajiles died 0/1 the same day. 
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that he died of a fever contracted by drinking too hard 
with Drayton and Ben Jonson, make up the sum total 
which has survived of the gossip which must have filled 
the little town, whose Puritan tendencies in the days of 
his latter years arc sufficiently attested to make it un- 
likely that the player was regarded with much favour by 
Stratford respectability'. And to take a wider range, 
what has the scandal of an age contrived to leave behind 
it as blots, real or fictitious, upon his personal memory ? 
The story of a boyish freak, in his youth; a ‘green-room 
canard,’ as it has been aptly termed -, which Pope fathered 
upon Betterton, as to the parentage of Sir William 
D’Avenant, in his manhood ; and the above explanation 
of the cause of his death, not sjKcially heinous were it 
true, in his old age. The silence — or the comparative 
silence— of anccdotage is more than an accidental tribute 
to the conduct of a life. 

The Stratford monument by Gerard Johnson (Jansen), 
which was certainly in existence in 5623. and the half- 
length portrait on the title-page of the folio of 1O23, pub- 
lished by Shakspere'.s associates Hemingc and Condell, 
which was engraved by Droeshout •*, are the only portraits 
of the poet which can be regardetl a-> contemporary 
authorities as to his personal appearance. The countenance 
of the bust may have been copied from a mask taken 
from the dead poet, according to a common custom of the 
times ; and a mask is .actually claimed as a genuine relic 
by its German possessor *. The famous Chandos portrait 
is traced to the possession of the actor Joseph Taylor (who 
played Hamlet in 1596), and is said to have been painted 
cither by his brother John Taylor or by Richard Burbadge. 
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' Plays were iirohibittd at .Stratford in i6oj and i6t». Ttyce, (i. at. 

.Sec Prifaitay .Veirjoir to the Drama/ic iPorht^ D’Avenant (iSyal. p. xxii. 

’ U is prcfiaed to Mr. ColUei's edition of 1844. It has the authority of Ben 
Jonson's trihute, whieh howevet, a.s Mr. Halliwell rtmaiks, may have been 
written try Jonson before he saw the engraving. Boadeu thought it represented 
Shakspere in a ckitncier, viz. that of OM Knowell in Jonson’s play. The sup- 
position ks both ingenirms and convenient. 

' Dr. Becker of Darmstadt, private secretary to Princess Alice of Hesse. 
Sec K Else, Skakeaptarfi Budniat, in JfoAriiick, vol. iv fiSfiy). 
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The portrait by Cornelius Jansen bears the inscription 
i6io, and may have been painted in England, where this 
artist painted a picture of a daughter of Southampton. 
Into the question of the claims, absolute or relative, of 
these portraits I cannot enter. Nor is it necessary to 
■ indulge in speculations, whether the paucity of contem- 
porary portraits of the poet — to adopt even the most 
favourable hypothesis as to their nuniber.^bc attributable 
to the circumstances of his social position, or to his per- 
sonal modesty. It is at Ica-st certain, that the fact well 
accords with our general conception of Shaksperc’s conduct 
of his life. The traditions which Aubrey handed down as 
to his personal appearance cannot be regarded as of very 
• high value ; the belief that he was lame rests mainly upon 
that very doubtful basis, a literal interpretation of passages 
in the Sonnets '. 

nunaiy. It will be sccn from the above sketch that if Steevens’ 
well-known saying, that ‘all that is known with any degree 
of certainty concerning Shakespeare is that he was born at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, married and had children there ; went 
to London, where he commenced actor and wrote poems 
and plays ; returned to Stratford, made his will, died and 
was buried,’ is not absolutely the truth, it is at all events 
not far from it. Indeed, brief as the .statement is, it here 
and there might be shown to err on the side of over-pre- 
cision. One remark only may be added. There is nothing 
in what we know of the life of Shaksperc to interfere with 
the noblest conception we may be able to form of his 
personal character and conduct; and from a survey of 
the dry details which the laborious indu.stry of posterity 
has succeeded in bringing together concerning it, we may 
turn with a natural wish for more, but without any desire 


See French, ». pp. 569-71, where it is iPBeniously pointed out that 
Shikspere’s lameness would not have interfered with his acting of the Ghost 
in Hamlet, and would have actually accorded with the description of Adam 
in As you Laks It (ii, 6). Waldron’s Itad JlMephstd, Appsndiu, p. t-9. The 
Sonnets are the 37th and S9th, on the dubious authority of which this attempt 
has been made to include Shaksperc in the list of great men with a deformity, 
on whom Barton so learnedly discourses in his Auatorus 1/ Mslmcholy (ii, 3. 
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for anything different, to the weftks in which he really 
lives. 


The following is a list of Sliakspcre’s plays in what, after 
the best attention I have been able to give to the subject \ 
seems to me their most probable chronological order of 
composition. In it are included all the plays usually re- 
garded as Shakspere's — in other words all those included in 
the First Folio (of 1623), with the addition of Pericles 
(which was included in the Third Folio — of 1663). The 
addition of an ubcli.sk (t) denotes the fact that doubts have 
been thrown on Shakspere's authorship of the particular 
play, in whole or in part ; but the plaj-s which arc at the 
present day generally considered doubtful, or which having 
been at one time or the other attributed to Shakspere, arc 
now by general consent regarded as not hi.s, are treated 
of .separately. In the notes appended to the name of each 
play will be found brief statements as to their probable 
.sources, and such general information with regard to sub- 
ject and treatment as appears necessary’'. 

The chronology of Shakspere’s plays is one of the most 
difficult, as it is beyond all doubt one of the most im- 
portant, subjects of Shakspercan enquiry. While absolute 
certainty cannot be looked for with regard to the entire 
list, it may reasonably be hoped that many doubts will in 
course of time be removed, and that a canon of at least 
fairly permanent authority will be ultimately established. 
In any case, it may be useful to point out what are the 
tests which have been, and which in part still remain to be, } 
applied to the several plays from this point of view. These 
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' I have to thank my Irieml Mr. T. N. Toller for valuable assistance in the 
draw ini' up nf this list. 

’ The authorities fiom which these notes, have been compiled areas far as 
possible I'ivcn io each case. Tire principal are Malone t Bo.. well’s Varionm 
edition of i8}i\ Collier, Dyce, Delius, Stauntiui, aud other editors in the 
editions of Shakspere already referred to; Gervinus’ Shahsftart 11849-50); 
Ulrici's Shai^ptan'i, Dramatic Art (Eng. translation); Simrock's QaetUa its 
Skahpnri (and edition, 1H70); the PahUeahaas of the old Skaktiptare and 
the Ptrey Socitlm, aud the Jakrbuek ia JiutuktH Skakttptart Gttdlstkafl 
(1866-74). 
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tests may be described as either external or internal, and 
the two groups may be subdivided as follows *. 

I. External Tests. 

(a) The tet minus ad quern, or the latest date by which 
particular plays must have been in existence (though not 
necessarily in the precise form in which wc possess them), 
is fixed by a mention of them in other books or documents 
of certain date. The most important of these books for 
this purpose is the Palladis Tnmia, or Wiis Treasury, by 
Francis Meies, printed in 1598 (according to Mr. Halliwell 
early in that year). Meres mentions six comedies and six 
tragedies by Shakspere, all of them, with the exception of 
one comedy, by the names which t!>cy bear in the First 
Folio Conversely, it may be concluded (though not with 
equal certainty) that when a play is not mentioned by 
Meres, it was either not yet in existence, or was for some 
special reason omitted by him. This converse conclusion 
cannot of course be drawn from the non-mention of plays 
in books not critical in their design. Such books are 
the Diaries which have been preserved from Shaks])crc's 
time ^ 

(d) The terminus ad quem may also occasionally be 
thought to be fixed by allusions in other books of ascer- 
tained date to characters or passages in Shakspercan plays. 
On the nature of these allusions however depends in each 
case the value of the evidence. 

‘ This attempt to distinguish the piincipal tests of the chronology of Shak- 
speie’s plays was made before the publication tin TU Acajimy, Jan. 10, 1874) 
of a synopsis of a lecture by Mr J. W. Hales on the Suecsston qf Shaisftr,’> 
Playt. I have permitted myself in one or two paints to make use of his 
admirably clear scheme. 

“ The abbreviation M. in the list following denotes mention by Meres. 

' An important body of evidence, as it was supposed, of this description has 
been completely discredited. I refer of course to the dates mentioned in the 
Accmnls qf th, at Courl, by the li,t of plays in which it has been said 

™t ‘every edition of Shakspere since 184a has been more or less modified.* 
"rae exj^s who examined the documents in question arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘the whole body of Shakspercan illustration had been added to the 
original.’ See Arkmwirin, June as, 1868. 
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(r) The terminus ad quern (not the actual date of com- 
position) is fixed by the date of the first known publication 
of any particular play A play was generally, and often 
surreptitiously, published because of the popularity which 
it had achieved on the stage ; but the degree to which this 
circumstance renders the dates of first production and pub- 
lication near to one another can very rarely be conjectured. 
The mere date of entry of a play on the Stationers’ R(^s- 
ter^ may prove nothing more than that the composition of 
the play in question was in hand, or in contemplation. 

{d) The date of the production of a play (doubtless hardly 
ever remote from that of the completion of the writing of 
it) is fixed by statements to the effect that such play was 
acted as a unci play. But the term ma\' be applied to the 
production of a mere revision of a play written at a pre- 
vious period, and brought forward again with alterations 
or ‘ additions,’ 

II. INTLR.NAI. Tl.fiTS. 

(nl Though constituting a very uncertain test, the use of 
which demands far more sobriety of judgment than has fre- 
quently been displayed in its application, the mentioi* of 
or allusion to particular facts, and references traceable to 
particular books or other plays of ascertained date, may be 
regarded as tn’idence .showing the play in which they occur 
to have not been written before a particular date, or even 
to have probably been written about a particular date. 

{b) A compari.son of the .style and diction of the several 
plays may lead to conclusions of a safe though not precise 
kind as to their general order of sequence. An ‘ over-use of 
cla.ssical allusions,’ a superabundance of ' puns and conceits,’ 
an occasional tendency to * bombast and rant ’ will mark a 
play as belonging to an early, involution of style as belong- 1 
ing to a late, period in the poet’s literary career. { 

(<r) A clo.se study of the versification of the several plays I 

! 

‘ I>enated by P. * Denoted by E. { 


(e) Fiat 
known pub- 
lication, and 
entry on 
Stationen’ 
Register. 


(d) Men- 
tion of p'ays 
as new. 


II. Internal, 
(it) AJIb- 

.ioilk III 

the pbys. 


(A)* Style. 


(e) Venifi- 
cation. 
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will similarly help • to determine thdr probable order of 
sequence. Under this head the following special tests will 
deserve to be applied, without being regarded as of equal 
value, or as either individually or collectively decisive ; 


Rhyme 


(a) The use of rhyme (except of course in songs or 
snatches of song interspersed in the plays). Where this is 
abundant, it may be regarded as an indication of an early 
date ; and a progress from more to less rhyme may be held 
to accompany the general progress of Shakspcrc as a dra- 
matic writer'. 


* The whole subject of this * rhyme-lcst ' has quite recently — and while this 
work was proceeding through the press — been treated with unpiL'ceduntccl 
fulness, and still more emphatically unprcccdcntetl accuracy, by Mr F. G. 
Flcay, in two papers On Milrital Tttti applied io Dramatic Poetry, with 
whi^ the new Shakspere Society has opened its Tram-oetiom. As the result of 
his labours with reference to Shaksperu, Mr. Heay has printed a Metrical 
Table of the pla)-s, prefaced by a lucid exposition of his view of lltc value to 
be attached to the ‘lest' which he principally discuv'-cs. This lablesltows 
the total numbers of lines prose b'ncs, blank verse lines, ihymecl tivi.‘measure 
lines (and lines of othci measures, os well as lines with doulde endings^: and 
in an Appendix Mr. Fleay shows the lesults of the Table in a briefer one. cab 
culated on the principle of * talcing the rhyme lines in the verse scenes of each 
play, and dividing the numlicr of blank verse lines by the uumlier of rhyme 
lines, omitting all the rhymes that occur in scenes which are with their cxcep* 
tion written entirely in prose.' This seems an advisable limitation in an appli* 
cation of the * test ; ' for it is certainly probabl«f that it is in the scenes wholly 
in verse that a poet would more deliberately follow any particular tendency of 
this kind. Certain oddities of rauU apart (for which, as in the case of 
Macbeth, it is possible to suggest special reasons), the value oi the ‘ rhymedest* 
may in my opinion be held tc be ^tablisbed to the following extent. It is one 
generally capable of fortifying conclusions whiUi determine the arrangement of 
Shakspere's plays in periods or groups of chronological scquencc—not neces- 
sarily the groups givcu by Mr. Fkay, but groups of this dcscrijnion. Kven in 
I these groups, however, it will be observed that, if 1 understand Mr. Fleay 
! rightly, it is necessary to remember ‘that the Comedies, Chronicle Histories, 
and Tragedies should be considered separately, and that Shakspere advisodly 
used different styles in these three classes/ It seems to follow fiom this and 
other considerations, that with reference to the order of lodividual plays be- 
longing to these periods or groups it would be rash, in determining their 
relative order of chronological sequence, to attach much weight to the relative 
number of rhymed lines. And in no case should this or any other external test 
be allowed to outweigh other considerations of a more important character. I 
find it e.g*. impossible to follow Mr. 2'leay in assigning so comparatively late a 
place to The Tun Gentlemen of Verona, or in holding Rickard U to have been 
written before Richard III. Allowing for exceptions, the generally pn^xessive 
nature of Mr. Fleay’s TaMe is very striking, and confirms with remarkable force 
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(fi) The proportion between what have been called 
'stopped* and ‘unstopped’ lines. The use of this test 
is prejudiced by the difficulty of defining these terms. 
A ‘stopped’ line is one in which the sentence, or clause 
of the sentence, concludes with the line; but it is not 
always possible to determine what is to be regarded as the 
clause of a sentence, whether e.g^. and is to be regarded (in 
strict synta.x of course it is not) as beginning a new clause. 
The ‘ stopping ’ of the sense is in short often of more im- 
portance than the ‘ stopping ’ of the sentence, with which it 
by no means always coincides '. 


O) ‘Stop- 
ped’ and 
* unstopped* 
bnei. 


(y) The number of feminine endings of lines (or of lines | (y) Fenn- 
ending with a redundant syllable). The application of this ' 
test cannot be regarded as establishing more than general 
conclusions. While it is certain that Shakspcrc employed 
the feminine endings sparingly in many of his plays which 
on other grounds may be regarded as early, it is certain 
that in those plays which on other ground.s may be re- 
garded as belonging to a late period of his dramatic pro- 
ductivity he employed these endings largely’. 


the conduvions arrived at on cvidtncf of a diflerent diaracler. It begins vilh , 
/.a6ovrb Lot/ lihymc to idank verse an i to .6t and ends with TMe Trm~ | 
pnt (I to 7a<;) and Tk€ WiHUr\ Tati (i to inrmity , i.r. there arc no thyiuea in j 
thU play). I 

* There is another rensoa for applying this test with hesitation : that a very | 
remarkable progress from the eaclusion to the use of ' unstopped ' lines is ' 
ahead) ohsi rsalde in the later plays of Slarlossc. l)n the whole subject of this ^ 
test further empniics must be awaited; meanwhde Mr. Kiirnisall has already i 
published the following results obtained by him with regard to the 'earliest' i 
and • latest ’ plays : — j 

I'ropoition of unstopped lines to .stopped ones : | 

Lmn'i Ubaur's Loit . . i in i!i.i4 Ttmfnt i in 3.a , 

Conudy qT Errvrl . . . 1 in 10.7 CjmhtUft* I in 3.3a ! 

Two Gentiema of Verona I in 10.0 Hinftr's Tali I in a.ia 1 


Certainly a very striking contrast. See bis letter to TIu Daily Ktm, January 
5 . i*74- 

* Mr. F. G. Klcay has kindly supplied me with a list of the number of 
feminine endings in the several plays, which now forms part of his huger 
Table: 


Lom'i Lahwr’i Loll .... 9 Kimgyolm 54 

Midtmmtr Nighfs Dream . . 39 1 Hnry IV 60 


Mtrry Wnmo/Wmim ... 3a Romto and Julia Il8| 
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(t) Other 
verse-tests. 


(8) To these tests of verification others may be added, 
which apply only to particular plays, but as to them fairly 


Pericles 

- laj 

Measure for Measure . . 

. • 33« 

Much Ado 

• “9 

Macbeth 

■ ■ 339 

Comedy of Srrors , , . 

• >37 

3 Betay VI 

• • 348 

1 Henry VI 

■ >4° 

yulius Caesar .... 

. • 389 

jRicAard 11 

• 148 

Troilu^ and Cresdda . . 

. . 44> 

Twelfth. Night .... 

• •S* 

Temfest 

■ • 478 

Titus Androniem . . . 

■ >54 

IJtunlet ...... 

. . 5OS 

2 Henry IV 

. 203 

King Lear 

. • 587 

Tv/o Gentlenun of Verona . 

• 203 

Rtekard III . » . . . 

■ • 570 

As Putt Like 

. 31 t 

Anthony and Cleopatra . . 

. • 613 

Alt’s n-ett 

. 223 

TaU 

• • 839 

j Hsitiy VI 

• *55 

Ohellt! 

. . 646 

Taming of the Shrew . . 

. 260 

Conolunus 

. . 70K 

Timoti 

. afi? 

Cymfteltne 

. . 7 ifi 

Henry V 

. 293 

Hiury VIII 

■ ■ "95 


Merchant of Venice . . . . ♦ *9? 

With regard to this lUl, it will of courw be observed in the first place that 
any conclusions drawn from it as to the pro]>a!de chronological M‘i|ui'nce of the 
pla)'s must be motlifiecl by two consideralions, as to which Mr. Table 

likewise supplies the necessar)' Infonnation. viz. (i) the length of each play, and 
(2) the amount of prose contained in it. The former consideration would help 
in some measure to account e.g. for the position in the list of Richard /// 
(3,599 lines in the play), which on other grounds must he jilaccd far earlier, 
and the latter for that of The Merry Wivti (2.7*3 piosc out of 3.099), 

uhicb must probably be placed far later. Vcl e\*eii il these drcuinstanu-s l>e 
taken into account, many strange anomalies it mam. 1 he odd pej^itiou of Pericie* 
and Titue Andronicu^ will not astonish those who regard iht se plaj s lK.‘nig otdy 
in part from Shakspere’^ band; and the same remark will, iu the opinion of 
some, account for the vagaries played in the li^l by the several I'mi-s uf Henry VI. 
The uncertainty as to the date The Taming tf the Shrew is not reinnsod by the 
central position which it here occupies; but the question as to whether it is to 
be regarded as a play by Shakspere ha!» to l>e deii'i mined iu the first in- 
stance. But the uncertainty of the test in individual instances illustiated by 
the .aearDe;iS to one another in this list, .is compared too with Mr. Fleay's 
rhyme-test list, of Hamlet and Richard III (plays of nearly equal length— 
3,934 and 3,599 lines respectively), and .still more by the diHcrence be- 
tween its results in the case of tbcF’/r»/and of \)\t Second Part of Henry IV ^ 
whidi can hardly have been wriltei at any great distance of lime from one 
another, and which contain (speakmg roughly; about the same proportion of 
prose and verse, without diflfering very appreciably in length (tlie Second Part 
is rather longer, but contains rather more prose than the Ftr&t). 

On the other hand, the results as to the plays from yuliun Caesar onwards 
(with the exception of Richard HI) tally remarkably with conclusions based on 
other grounds. The case of Henry VIII is of course very peculiar ; the abund- 
ance of feminine endings in this play ha.s been traced by some critics to the 
supposed co-operation of Fletcher; and Mr. Spedding (in a paper contributed 
to The Oentleman'e MagazifUt August 1850* and reprinted in the TVaiuaerioMt 
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help to establish the probability of a very early or late 
date. Thus it has been pointed out that in the rhyming 
parts of two plays to which on other grounds an early 
origin must be ascribed there is often great irregularity in 
the trimeter couplet, one-half of the verse differing in metre 
from the other. Or again, it has been remarked that the 
freedom from a strict observance of the laws of metre to 

1 

which Shakspere gradually attained is in plays which arc on | 
other ground.s reckoned as his Iatc.st carried to the length 
of carelessness ; and that ‘ in some of the Roman plays and , 
in lleury VIII he reaches the point of almost failing to' 
mark his verse by caesura or by final pause, very often i 
allowing the place of the last accent to be filled by aj 
syllabic, frequently a monosyllabic word, which cannot be 
accented V The occurrence of broken lines and of Alc.v- 1 
andrines may also be taken into account. 

I 

(rf) Finally, that highest and most compreheasive kind of WMenui’ 
criticism which takes into account the entire mental growth 
of the jKiet, may arrive at conclusions of a more or less 
certain character respecting the order of the plays. It will 
endeavour to trace in them the evidence of the artistic 
progress of the writer — in construction, in characterisation, I 

in taste, in depth of humour and pathos, in self-control, in i 

i 

t 

of the new S^lak^|lc^c Socictj ^ anil Mr. FIea\ ha\e «ioiij;hl to divide tin* -cenes in 
the play between Shak'ipere .tiui I lelchtr, not only according; to the ' mental ' ' 
test, but aNo acu)i<lin(^ to thi« tC'il of vcrMficatioD. Cf. Udow to Thf Two 
NMe KtHmen^ ^hieh vras actually published av the joint woik of Shakspere 
and Fletcher. 

ilcrt/lK'fjf appears to ha>e ciigagcti in invcNligations of the ^mc kind as , 

Mr. FlvajN; he rc(;ards the mcieasc of fcmiume endm(;s m Shftkspcre\ pkl^^ 
as re|;[u]a>ly progicssisu according to the dates of their composition; thus he 
finds 15 per cent, in the Merchant 0/ Veniee, 32 in 7 %e Tmpest, 44 in Henry Vlli. 

Cf. K. Klzc. Dte Ab/auun^^zett dc* Sh/rms m yakrtmek, vol. viii Hertz- 

berg's ten Ihinkb, and Mr. hunnsairs researches uito the cliionology and 
genuineness of the poems of, or attributed to, Chaucer, which proct^etl in jsart 
from a similar basis, arc well known. 

* Comedy of £!rron and "Lwdi Labour Lost Cf. Abbott’s Shahspeare Gram- 
mar, p. 407. 

* Grant White, «.s., pp. 244, 245. 1 pr^ume this to he the *weak mono- 
syllabic ending,' from the application of which Mest' Mr. J. K. Ingram (see 
The Academy, April 3 j, 1874) has found results in some respects opposite to 
Mr. Fleay’s. 
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moral purpose, in power of thought, in his views of man and 
his being, of life anj^death, of time and eternity. It will be 
wise if it abstains from pressing the conclusions to which it 
may attain on such points too closely, or from insisting on 
them too dictatorially. Historical criticism will lend its 
modest aid to estimate the influence perceptible in particular 
plays of a particular time ; literary criticism (in the narrower 
sense of the term) will contribute its indications of literary 
influences to which at particular periods the poet may appear 
to have been more especially subject. As no one would deny 
that certain of the plays were written at an earlier date than 
certain others, this method of enquiry may, from an almost 
infinite number of points of view, be extended to the whole 
of the list. In the same way. it will in many cases be 
clearly demonstrable that two or more particular plays be- 
long to the same period in the poet's career and developc- 
ment. But it will never be forgotten that play-writing was 
to Shakspere a profession by which he earned his bread as 
well as an art by which he was to reap his fame ; and that 
there is no incongruity from the former point of view in 
juxtapositions which seem intolerable from the other. Kvi- 
dence fixing a date by means of certain or approximately 
certain facts must therefore override what may be de- 
scribed as evidence of character; and if we find Shakspere, 
according to the former, turning from gay comedy to the 
delineation of tragic character, it is only the pedantry of 
criticism which will cry Impossible ! On the other hand, 
doubtful evidence of the former kind will not be allowed to 
outweigh conclusions of the latter possessing real force; no 
mere versification test will induce us to date a mani- 
festly early historical drama as late as a tragedy pre- 
senting in its existing form the perfection of Shaksperc's 
tragic art. 

It only needs to be added that the application of these 
tests will be exposed to a difficulty of a special kind, where 
there is reason of an externa! or internal character to sup- 
pose any particular play to be a revision or reproduction of 
an earlier work by either Shakspere himself or by another 
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hand, or where there are primA facie grounds for the belief 
that the play as we possess it was not completed in its 
present condition by Shakspere alone. 

The reader will, I am assured, not for a moment hold me 
guilty of the presumption of pretending, in drawing up the 
list which follows, to have systematically applied all or 
most of the tests which I have enumerated. I have simply 
applied .such as it was in my power to apply with the aid 
of the authorities at my command ; and in some cases have 
felt doubts not less grave than the reader may feel as to 
the justice of my conclusions ‘. 

i Sbakipere's 
pia}». 


(i) Titus Andronicus. (Ij t P. 1600. M. 


Titas 

Andronicufi. 


Shakspere's authorship of this play has been doubted by Farmer 
(who thought it might be by KydJ, Malone, Osleridge (who re- 
marked on the unhkeness of the blank verse to Shakspere's, and 
considered that only passtiges in act ii. are by him), Drake, and 
Dyce. On the other hand it is accepted as Shakspere’s by Collier, 
Knight, Ulrici, Delius, and H. Kurz (see Zu Tttus Andr micus in 
Jahrhuch, vol. v, 1870) ; so that Mr. Fleay’s remark (in a paper 
contributed to the TranMctions of the new Shakspere Society. On 
the Authorship of Hit Taming of the Shir,a\ that ‘ no one among 
s.ine English critics believes it to be Shak-.j)ere’s’ must be taken ' 
fum grano. Mr. Fleay gives a list of not less than 1 2 1 words and ' 
phrases occurring in Tttus Amironicus, but not in the undoubted I 
plays of Shakspere. Gervinus seems on the whole inclined to j 
accept Ravcnscroft’s tradition that in this play we have only an i 
older piece elaborated by Shaksi)erc. I 


* The Roman anti the Aiabic numerals iinmeillately afttr the titles of the 
plays ill tlic fiillowiiiK list denote respectively the periods marked out 
by Gervinus and the chronology adopted liy Malone. These are added 
not as the most certain, liut as the most typical esamplts of two very 
different nicthotls of ciiticism. Gervinus' periods axe three in number, the 
second being subdivided into three groups, via. (ii) erotic, (i) hbtoiical 
plays, and te) comedies. Malone omits Tttvi rlmfrosicMv, Fmcla, and King 
John from his list (vol. ii. pp. 2')f, 296), but (p. j.^i) introduces John 
between Xomeo and Jabtl and 1 Hmry TV. The Arabic numerals enclosed in 
brackets with the letter F (thus: F i) denote the jieriotis distinguished by 
Mr. Flcay as agieeing with the ‘ rhyme-test but it should be here observed 
that between the second and third of these periods there is from this point of 
view no break. 
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A UiUus and mirmicm' is tnentioned in Ilcnslowe’s Diary as a 
‘ new ’ play acted January 23, 1594', and an ‘Andronicous ' as acted 
June S, 1.194. But a play is mentioned by HensWe as acted 
April II, 1592, under the title of ‘(i//us and vespacia! by ‘Lord 
Strange’s men (i.e. the Lord Admiral’s company). This play is 
the Andromeus printed among the Engehsrhe Cm/vditn t'nd Tragt- 
dicn (plays jcted in Germany by the English comedians) in 1620 
under the title of (translated) A most hmmtahk Tragedy of Titus 
Andronicus and the Haughty Empress, wherein are found memorable 
Events, and reprinted by Tieck and by A. Cohn (^Shakespeare in 
Germany, pp. 157 seqqi). In this play, as Cohn points out, a noble 
Roman of the name of Vespasian (who at the close becomes 
emperor! appears ; hence the name. 

As this play, doubtless substantially that of 1592, has nothing in 
common with the Shaksperean but the ‘ rude material ' (Kurz), it 
is certain that at least one play on the subject then existed besides 
that attributed to Shakspere. Wh'.thcr that acted in January 1594 
was identical with that acted in June, is more open to doubt. On 
the title-page of the quarto of 1600 the play is said to have l>een 
several times acted by the servants of Thirds Pembroke, Derby 
(Strange), and Sussex, as well as by those of the Lord Chamlterlain. 
In the Register of the Stationers’ Company, February 1394, a Titus 
Andromeus was entered, together with a ballad on the same sub- 
ject : A noble Roman Historic of Titus Andronicus. This ballad is 
probably that reprinted by Percy in his Reliqms from an undated 
collection, the Golden Garland of Princely Delights, and thought by 
him to be older than die Shaksperean drama. The ballad differs 
in parts of the story from both Shakspere's and the English- 
German play ; so that the existence of a third play on the subject 
seems probable. The story of Titus Andronicus is referred to by 
Paynter in his Palace of Phasure, vol. ii (1567), and in the play A 
Knack to knemi a Knave (1594). 

In the Induction to Bartholomew Fair (1614) Ben Jonson 
speaks of Titus Andronicus as a play which, like feronmo, dates 
‘these twenty-five or thirty years' back. This would carry the 
date' of its production to 1589 or an earlier year. Kurz points out 
that the play is in manner earlier than Henrv VI; and that while 
it contains no reminiscences from Tamerlane, it contains one from 
the Spanish Tragedy. 

‘ I have changed Old Style to New for the sake of the reader's conve- 
nience. 
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The evidence, then, seems to point to the conclusions that this 
play, if Shakspeie’s, was written by 1589, and produced by that 
year; and that it is probably the third of the three plays mentioned 
by Hcnsiowe, under the date of June 3, 1594. 

The subject of Wilson’s Andronicm Comnenius (1664) 
of a previous anonjnnous play on the same story (Antirmicus, 1661) 
have of course no connexion with that of our play. 


( 2 ) Hk.vry VI. Part I. f) 

(3) Hknry VI. Part II. t [ (I)- 

(4) Henry VI. Part III. f) 


Henry VI. 


It will he most convenient to treat of these three plays together, 
without by so doing at once begging the question as to their 
authorship. 

The First Part was, so far as is known, first published in the 
folio of 1623 ; the Stcond and Third Pari were likewise first 
printed in their present fonn m the same collection. 

In Ilenslowe’s Diarv a play called Ifarev the VI is noted as 
acted on March 3, 1.392, ami .subsequently rcixiated not less than 
twelve times. In his Pitrte Ptiinihse {1592) Nash alludes to a 
play in which ' brave 'I'allKit ’ was made ‘ to tnuinjih again on the 
stage.’ This might refer l« act ii. of the First Part. 

In 1594 and 1393 two hooks, entitled respectively The First 
Pari of the Contentum nf the Tvo Famous Houses of Yoike and 
Lancaster, with the death of the good Duke Humjihrey, and the 
banishment and death of the Duke of Suf'dhe, and the Tragica/I Fnd 
of the proud Cardinalt 0/ Wnuheshr, with the notable Rtbcllim of 
Jackt Cade, and the Duke of J'orkes first <Iaime vnto the Cratvne, and 
The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Fi'ikt, and the death of good 
King llenrie the Sixt, with the whole Contention letweene the hco 
Houses Laneashr and Jorke, as it was stmdrie times aited by the 
Right Honourable the Faile of Pembrooke his seruanls, were pulv 
lished by a Ixiokseller of the name of Thomas Millington. (These 
plays are reprinted from the above editions in Halliwell's First 
Sketches of the Second and Third Parts of King Hnry VI 
{.Shaktsp. Soc. Pub!., 1843), and in voL v. of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare.) Of both these plays ,a second edition appeared in 1 600, 
published by the same bookseller. 

In the Ppilogue to Henry V (printed in 1 600, and incontestably 
Shakspere's) the poet refers to plays (more than one, i.e., not 
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necessarily more than two), previously acted in the same theatre, 
on the reign of Henry VI in these terms : 

‘Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown’d King 
Of France and England, did this king succeed, 

W'hose state so many had the managing 
That Uiey lost France and made his England bleed: 

IVfai. h oft our stage hath shown ; and, /or thtir saie, 

In your fair minds let this acceptance take.’ 

In the passage already quoted(fl»/e, p. *74, nc/rlin his Groaisworth 
of Wil (1592), addressed to Marlowe, Pcele, and probably Lodge, 
Greene (not in this particular passage manifestly addressing any 
particular one of the three) says: ‘Trust them [the players] not; 
for there is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, that with 
his tygres heart wrapt up in a player’s hide supposes hee is as well 
able to bombastc out a blank verse as the be.st of you ; and being 
an absolute Johannes fac totum, is, in his own conceit, the only 
Shake-scene in a country.’ The pun leaves no doubt as to 
Shafcspere’s being aimed at; and the phrase about the ‘tygres 
heart ’ is clearly a parody of the line, 

‘ 0 tyger’s heart, wTapt in a woman’s hide,’ 

which occurs in the Fini Pari of the Contention. 

On the above external evidence, and llie internal evidence of the 
five plays enumerated, as compared with one another and with 
plays of Shak.spere, Marlowe, Lodge, Pcele, and Greene, are 
founded the various theories as to the authorship of the five plays 
in question. 

It may be stated at once that there is no evidence to identify 
Part 1 of Henry VI either with the Harey the VI noted by 
Henslowe, or with the play alluded to by Nash. In our own days 
rival theatres are wont to produce plays on subjects similar to 
those which have proved successful under dramatic treatment ; in 
the Elisabethan age a successful play inevitably produced another 
on the same subject. 

The most elaborate statement of reasons for rejecting Shak* 
spere's authorship of Pari I of Henry VI is Malone’s in the 
Dissertation on the Three Parts of Henry VI, which will be found 
in vol. iviii of the edition dted. His reasons arc chiefly internal: 
he regards the diction, veisification, and allusions as un-Shak- 
sperean; besides which he points out certain contradictions (of 
no great significance) between this play and undoubtedly genuine 
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Shaksperean dramJI. Hfei»thas arrived (contrary to an earlier 
opinion of his) at the conclusion that the play was altogether not 
Sbakspere’s. Dyce likewise thinks that in this play ‘little or 
nothing of Shakespeare is to be traced.’ The directly opposite 
view is taken by Ulrici, who in his Lectuns (p. 387) speaks of the 
Three Parts as a great trilogy, of which he defines the ground- 
idea; and who in a more recent discussion of the subject {Chris- 
topher Marlowe und Shakespeards VerhSdimss zu ihm, in Jahrbuch, 
vol. i, 1864) emphatically insists upon Shaks^jcrc’s authorship of 
every one of the Parts. This view was also that of the earlier 
German Shaksperc-critics, Schlegel and Tieck. Collier’s opinion 
is also ‘ directly adverse to that of Malone,’ though he speaks of 
‘ the fact, of which there is the strongest presumptive evidence, that 
more than one author was engaged on the work.’ Knight attri- 
butes the whole of the play to Shakspere. 

The general tendency of modern English Shakspere-criticism 
seems to agree with that of Coleridge, who believed many lines 
to liave been written by Sliakspere, while he coasidered o.g- the 
opening unlike him. Gervinus thought that Sliakspere’s share in 
the play was confined to those passages which connect it widi the | 
•Second and Third Part ; the wliole he considered an example of 
the way in wliich Shak.spere did not write historical tragedy. This 
agrees with tlie view of Hallam. 

To the fact that the play is mainly founded not on HoiinsheJ, 
but on Hall, I sliould not be disjioscd to attach a decisive im- 
prortance. On the other hand, the extraordinary divergences from 
Shaksperc's usual method of treating a historical subject, the want 
of discretion and sobriety shown in the free introduction of all 
manner of idle talcs, taken together with the undoubted pecu- 
liarities of stt'le noticed by Malone, render it difficult to accept the 
play as essentially Shakspere’s. The choice remains between sup- 
posing him to have written none of it — against which there are 
abundant arguments — and to have merely contributed passages 
and even scenes as an adapter; and I sec no reason against 
accepting this latter hypothesis. 

The Second and Third Parts were undoubtedly composed, in the 
form in which they remain to us, in connexion with the Contontum 
and the True Tragtdie. Malone calculated that of the 6,043 
which these two Parts contain, 2,373 founded on the two other 
plays ; and without pretending to have verified the calculation, it is 
easy to convince oneself that it cannot be far from the truth. 
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Moreover, the first three acts of Par^ III and the whole of 
Pari II exhibit no important variations in the conduct of the 
story from the True Tragedie and the Cmtenlion respectively. 

Now, as there can be no reason w'hatevcr, especially if the 
passage in the epilogue to Henry V be taken into account, to 
doubt that Shakspere claimed the authorship of the Second and 
Third Paris, the question is merely as to their relationship, and 
that of Shakspere as their professed author, to the other two plays. 
Are the changes made in their nature such as to lead to the sup- 
position that he was revising the work of another author, or to the 
opposite supposition that he was revising his own work ? 

Tne latter view is that maintained by Ulrici, who considers that 
the two plays {Contention and Tragedie) were ‘the first youthful 
endeavours of Shakspere in the field of the historical drama, the 
first sketches for the trilogy of Hemy VI, hut that in the c.irliest 
impressions they have come down to us only in a mulil.iteil and 
corrupt condition' (Jahrbuch, u. s., p. S.t). Charles Knight like- 
wise accepts the Contention and tlie Ttagcdie as Shakspere’s; and 
the same is the result of the examination of the subject by Delius, 
who seeks to account for the imperfection of the pl.t) s, as printed, 
by supposing them to have been obtained by the publisher from 
actors, and possibly manipulated by some ‘ subordinate ' poet. 

A kind of middle view is that taken by Halliwell and the editors 
' of the Cambridge Snaiesfean, according to whom thcNC two plays 
' are not entirely Shaksjiere’s work, but furni*'!) internal proofs of 
I his having had a considerable share in their coinposilion. The 
' third view is that elaborately argued by Malone, and suhsttintially 
adopted by Mr. Collier, when he says that Shakspere’s properly 
wa.s ‘only in the additions and improvements he introduced, which 
are included in the folio of 1623.’ 

While it is diflicult not to agree with Ulrici that what I have 
termed the ‘middle view’ is one tending towards the ultimate 
acceptance of his own, I cannot, with all respect for his authority, 
see my way to accepting the latter. Malone’s argument, even if 
not in all its parts deserving Person’s praise of ‘ one of tlic most 
convincing pieces of criticism he had ever met with,’ appears to 
me unanswerable, so far as its negative portion is concerned. The 
argument that Part I of Henry VI was not written by the author 
of the Contention and the True Tragedie is of small importance if 
Shakspere’s authorship of Part I be rejected. The proof that 
Shakspere was not the author of the two plays in question rests 
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essentially on the nature of the changes made, which are of so 
peculiar a nature— including matters of fact as well as of phrase- 
ology— as to controvert, in my opinion, the supposition that the 
hand which revised was that which originally wrote them. I attach 
less importance to the circumstance that Shakspcrc’s name was not 
connected with the CotUentim or the True Tragtdie till their repub- 
lication in 1619; or to the other that they were substantially 
founded on Flail, whereas Shakspere in his dramas from English 
history generally used Ilolinshed; or to the third, that the True 
Tragtdie was in 1595 published as acted by I.ord Pembroke’s 
servants, which was not the company for which Shakspere’s undis- 
putedly genuine dramas were written. It is by the internal evi- 
dence that the answer to the question must be decided, and this 
appears to me sufficient. 

On the other hand, Malone’s attempt to show that Greene, or 
Pecle, or both, were the author or authors of these plays (as well as 
of the old King John, printed 1591) seems to me a failure ; nor can 
1 think otherwise of Dyce’s suggestion attributing them to Marlowe 
(whom M.iIonc afterwards regarded as the author of the old King 
John). lUrtci (in the Jahrkuh) has I think satisfactorily disposed 
of these sujipositions. Undoubtedly there are in Marlowe’s Ed- 
ward II a number of passages .sulistantially identical with others 
in the Contention and the Due Ttagedic (sec Dyce’s Introduction 
to Marlowe's flerFr, pp. Ixii-lxiii) : but the general difference cf 
manner is an unanswerable objection against assuming Marlowe to 
have been more than a contributor, at the most, to these plays; 
he could not e.g. have produced the scenes descriptive of Jack 
Cade's rebellion The famous passage in Greene’s pamphlet fails, ‘ 
to a candid criticism, to imply the apprcipriation of one or more ! 
plays, or the metaphor would have been the reverse of apt. The ' 
quotation about the ‘ tygres heart ’ may be a mere coincidence ; or 1 
if aimed at Shakspere, it m.ay have been directed at the reproduc- ! 
tion of this passage in the Third Part of Henry VI itself, and ^ 
Sliaks[)ere may not unnaturally afterwards have omitted it. ' 

I thus arrive at the eonrlusion that Shaksjxire in the Seiond and, 
Third Part of Heniy VI elaborated the two old plays adverted to; 
but that the authorship of tliese remains unknown. This may be 
a result vexatious to the kind of criticism which is dissatisfied with 
leaving anything unsettled ; but a very strong proof seems to be 
requisite before authors of so distinct a style as Marlowe or Peele 
or Greene (to whom Gervinus ascribes the plays) can be held 
B b 2 
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responsible for them. In manner they undoubtedly resemble TlJto 
Jndromcus, which was probably founded by Shakspere on an older 
play. The author of this <dder play remains unknown ; and so, as 
far as 1 can see, does the author of the Conlenliou and the True 
Tragedie. 

(5) Love’s Labour’s Lost. (II a) (8) (F i) P. 1598. M. 

In this play is doubtless to be recognised one of Shakspere's 
earliest comedies. Collier considers it to have been probably 
written before 1590; and the peculiarities, not to say crudities, of 
its versification make it impossible to assign to it a much later 
date. The play is mentioned in a poem entitled AH/a, or the 
MmiVs Minde of a Melanrhofy Loptr. by R. T. (Robert Tofte?), 
printed in 1598. 

The source of the plot remains undiscovered; and it is there- 
fore an open question whether it be Shakspere’s own invention. 
There is no historical foundation for the incident of the dispute as 
to Aquitiune beween France and Navarre, and no King Ferdinand 
ever ruled over the latter realm. On the other hand, a personal 
reference has been sought (by Tieck and others) in the character 
of Hotofemes (whose name is doubtless taken from Rabelais’ Qur- 
ganlud) to an Italian teacher of the name of Florio, who was the 
author of an Italian dictionary called The World of Wuids, dedi- 
cated to Southampton, and who is supposed (by Mr M.i5sey) to 
have incurred Shakspere’s resentment by speaking of ‘ the plays 
that are neither right comedy s nor right tragedy.s but representa- 
tions of Historys without decorum.’ There is no evidence to liear 
out the conjecture ; and as Delius observes, such an attempt at a 
personal caricature was not in Sh.ikspere’s manner. Hut com- 
mentators will never obey the injunction of Ben Jonson, and will 
remain ‘politic pick-locks of the scene’ to the end. It is well 
pointed out by Simrock that the characters of the pedant and the 
boasting soldier (the capifan spavmio of the Italian and the ihraso 
of the Latin stage) are favourite characters of Italian comedy. 

I The ballad of Xuig Cophtlua and the Beggar-maid (iv. i et al.) 
will be found in VeKy\ Religues ; on the phantastical Monarcho 
(mentioned I'A) an epitaph had been printed in a collection by 
Thomas Churchyard (1580); and the ‘dancing horse’ spoken of 
by Moth (i. a) is the famous ‘ Bankes’s Horse ’ on whom Thomas 
Bastard publi'.hed an epigram in 1598, and who is honoured with 
mention by two historicad aulliorities, Cardinal Morton and Sir 
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Walter Ralegh, as well as by Ben Jonson. On the pageant of The 
Nine Worthies (act v) I have touched above (p. 82, note). The verses 
‘ If love make me forsworn ’ (iv. 2), ‘ On a day ’ (iv. 3), and the 
sennet ‘ Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye,’ were reprinted 
as Shatspere’s by Jaggard in The Passionate Pilgrim (isgp). 

Gervinus has pointed out paraUel passages to this play in two of 
the Sonnets (cxxvii and cxxxvii). Not only docs the humour of 
the character of Armado in this play turn so greatly upon his 
fantastical, and that of Holofcrncs upon his pedantic fashions of 
speech, but the whole dialogue among the courtiers and the ladies 
is so impregnated with the spirit of fasliionable wit-combats, that 
Shaksperc as a matter of course frequently employs expressions 
resembling, or borrowed from, the autlior of Euphuts. Not less 
than twelve such have been traced by Mr. Rushton {Shakespeare's 
Euphuism), which I cannot examine in detail; they include the 
Biblical phrase ‘ the weaker vessel,’ which Shakspere frequently uses 
elsewhere. 

(0) Till' Comedy of Ekrors. (I) (5) (F 1) M. 

Besides the play noted ante, p. 145, the Menaechmi taken out </ 
Plautus, to which Shaksjicre’s comedy lias no resemblance except 
in subject, a J/istorie of Error is mentioned, as having been per- 
formed by the children of Paul's ‘on New yercs daie at night,’ 
1576-7. Dyce points out that, as the dramas performed by these 
boys were generally founded on classical stories, this piece nuy 
be presumed to have been in a large measure founded on the 
comedy of Plautus. The same piece was acted at Windsor in j 
1583. In 1594 ‘a Comedy of Errors (like to Plautus his Menech- j 
mus)’ is stated to have been acted at Gray's Inn. Shakspere’s ' 
play mentioned under the name of Errors by Meres was after- , 
wards reproduced before King James in 1604. There seems no 
reason agaimst identifv'iug it with the play acted at Gray's Iim | 
in 1594, in the composition of which Shakspere may have had 
the advantage of seeing in MS. (for it was not published till 1595) 
W. Warner’s Menaerhmi from Plautus aforesaid. 'I'hcobald pointed 
out the pun about ‘ France making war against her hair’ as alluding 
to the civil war about the succession of Henry IV, which con- i 
tinned on this issue from 1589-1593, and thus helping to fix the 
date of the play. In any case it was one of Shakspere’s earliest 
comedies, and probably written, as Collier thinks, before 1590, — | 
most likely in 1589. The doggrel founeen-syllable lines of the! 
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Dromios, as Collier points out, favour the supposition that Shak* 
speie made use of an older play, and this may have been the 
Historie of Error acted in 1577. 

The source of the Menatthmi of Plautus is of course Greek ; 
and seems to be established to have been not Epicharmus, but 
Posidippus. Greek comedies turning on the likeness of twins 
seem to have been invariably called and plays under this 

title are mentioned from the hands of six different authors. Varia- 
tions of the same idea occur in the AmpMlryo and in Philocoma- 
sium’s story in the Milts Gloriosus. The modern drama has 
reproduced the subject in a large variety of comic pieces. (Cf. 
Bnx, Introduction to Ausgav. Km'Odkn dts Plautus, Bd. iii.) 

It may be added that the term ‘errors’ seems to have been 
a current stage term for confusions arising out of mistakes of 
person. Bacon in his Advancment of Learning (Bk. ii. p. 238 ; 
Kitcliin) speaks of some ‘comedies of errors, wherein the mistress 
and the maid change habits.’ 'Phis cannot of course refer to 
Shakspere’s play, which Bacon may have witnessed as a member 
of Gray’s Inn. 
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(7) The Two Gentlemen of Verona. (I) (5) (F 2) M. 

Internal evidence — the slightness of the construction and of 
the characterisations, as well as the lyncal colour of tlie diction — 
seem to support the view that this play is one of the earliest 
among Shakspere’s comedies. As against these considerations 
1 cannot attach a decisive weight ;o the general agreement be- 
tween the ‘ tests’ of rhyme and feminine endings, which would 
assign to it a later date 

There is no poof that this comedy is, as Halliwell thought pos- 
sible, an expansion of an older play. Tieck, however, already 
recognised in the tragedy of fulius and Ifippolyta, another of the 
old plays acted in Germany by the Engli.sh comedians, a piece 
resembling in subject the principal j.lot of The T-.oo Gcnllmtn, 
and thence conjectured the probability of both having been founded 
upon some earlier play. This piece has liecn reprinted by Cohn, 
in his Shakespeare in Germany, pp. 113-156 (cf. ib. p. cxi). Here, 


» Mr. Fleay's paper era TkeTm Gendemn of Verona and Twelfth Night in 
the TransacUons of the new Shakspere Society (vi) reaches me only juit in time 
hr mention. He believes ■ that only the first two acts are by Shakspere, and 
that these were written between 1593 and 1596.’ Mr. FumivaU, in his com- 
ments, vigorously controverts these opinions. 
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then, we have an indication of Shakspere’s having borrowed the 
idea of the treachery of Proteus to his friend from an earlier 
source ; while there is no doubt as to die source of the underplot 
of the comedy (Julia’s love to Proteus), which is to lie found in 
the popular Spanish collection of romances (connected after a 
fashion resembling that of the Decamerone), the Diana Enamaraia 
of Jorge dc Montemayor. This book (in which Don Felix cor- 
responds to Proteus, and Felismena, who relates her own story, 
to Julia) was first published in 1542 (sec Ticknor’s History cj 
Spanish Litfrature, iii. 82), and attained to an extraordinary popu- 
larity. Tlic first complete English translation of it, by Bartho- 
lomew Yongc (from which Mr. Collier has reprinted the Story of 
the Shepherdess Felismena. in vol. ii of his Shakspeare’s Library), 
was not published tilt 1598; but it existed in MS. already in 1582 
or 1583 ; and a play called The History of Felix and Philomtna I 
was exhibited at Greenwich already in 1584. Montem.ayor could 
hardly, as fiimrock suggests, have seen Bandello's novel (Ban- 
dello’s novels were not published till 1534), or Cinthio’s (written 
before, but printed after, Bandello’s), which resemble the story of 
Felismena in subject, and to one or Ixith of which, as will be seen, 
the main source of Shaksperc’s Tmlfth Niqht is to be traced. 
The eclogue of Barnaby Googe, published 1563, is a versified 
imitation of the episode of the Diana, introducing the name of 
Valerio, A scene in the Tiuo Gentlemen (iv. 1) may have been 
founded by Shakspere on Sidney’s Arcadia, which also circulated 
in MS. long before it was iirintcd (m 1.390); but the resemblance 
may be, as Delius terms it, jiurely accidental. 

Klein (Gesrh. dts Dramas, iv. J85 seqq.) has pointed out the re- 1 
semblance between Sh.tkspcre’s comedy and Parabosco’s // Viluppo 
(1,3,39 earlier), which he regards as one of the sources of the! 
former. Shakspere may possibly have hail some knowledge of this 1 
comedy ; the peculiar reference of Julia to her ‘ black’ complexion ‘ 
(iv. 4) certainly recalls the artificial darkness of Paralwco's page 
Brunetlo (though it will be remembered how Shakspere’s Sonnet 
cxxvii refers to a lady of ‘ raven black’ eyes, and has been ; 
thought to allude to a famous hi.storical beauty, Lady Penelope | 
Rich), nor is this the only parallelism. But Klein has assumed 
that the Diana was not published till 1560, which appears erroneous; 
BO that Parabosco’s play may after all have had the same source as 
Shakspere's. 

Other parallel passages, besides that incidentally noticed, have 
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been pointed out between the Stmu/s and 7 %f Tsao Gentlmtn. 
There are two allusions in the comedy (i. i and iii. i) to the story 
— not necessarily to the poem — of Hero and Leander. Launce's 
pun (ii. 3) about tlie ‘unkindest tied that ever man tied’ also occurs 
in Lyly’s Endymion, 

The title ..f the play may have been suggested by the second 
title of Monday’s Fideh and Forlunatus (entered at Stationers’ 
Hall 1584) : Two Italian Genttmm. 


The 
Taming 
of the 
Shrew. 


(8) The Taming of the Shrew. (I) (ii). 

The' date of this play is in some degree determinable only on 
the assumptions that it was a Shaksperean version of another, and 
earlier, play, and that the poet could hardly have subjected him- 
self to such a task in the later part of his career. This earlier 
play, A Pleasant Conceited Historic, i ailed the Taming of a Shrew, 
was printed in r5g4 ‘as it was sundry times acted by the Earle of 
Pembrook his servants,’ and reprinted in t^qb and 1607. Il has 
been edited by Mr. Amyot for the Shakesp. Society s Publ. (1844), 
from the eailiest text; tliat in the Six Old Plays (1779) is the text 
of 1607. It has been conjectured that this was the play revived 
by Dekker in t6oa under the title of Medicim for a Curst Wife. 

Shakspere’s play in general follows the earlier one, in the In- 
duction as well as in the piece itself; and the incident of tlie 
Pedant personating Vincentio, -Rhich Dyce says is not contained 
in the earlier play, seems certainlj- to be in it (see Amyot, p. 3 a). 
On the other hand, Shakspere has added the scenes which are 
concerned with the riralry of the tliree suitors of Bianca. 

I have spoken of the second play only as Sbakspere’s ; for few 
will be found to accept Pope’s view, according to which both were 
by him. It cannot be proved that the play of 1594 was the 
earlier piece ; and the absence of any mention of the comedy in 
Meres is not decisive either way. If however as seems upon the 
whole probable, Shakspere’s version was produced before 1598, 
the view of Deiius may be accepted, that Mercs did not regard the 
comedy as entitled to rank as an original work. The earlier play 
has been ascribed to Marlowe, without any probability. 

As to the original source of both plays, the following may be 
noted : — 

I. The idea of the Prelude and Interlude is very ancient, though 
it does not appear whence it was derived by the Plnglish dramatist. 
Simrock points out an anecdote of a precisely similar jest attributed 
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to Philip the Good of Burgundy, in Goulart's Thrhor i'histoifts 
admirahhs el merveilleuses de noire temps (1607); and it is re- 
markable that a merry comedy is here said to have been acted 
before the pseudo-Duke. Goulart, he conjectured, derived the 
story from Heuterus dt rebus burgundicis, whence Burton repro- 
duced it in his Anaton^ of Melancholy (i6ai). It is said to have 
already made its appearance in England in a collection of jests 
continued by R. Edwards, and printed in 1570. The date of the 
ballad on the subject printed in Percy's Reli<[ues is unknown. 

But the origin of the story has been traced further back ; every 
one remembers its occurrence in the Arabian Nighls, and it has 
been suggested that the trick was first told to the Duke of 
Burgundy by one of the Eastern embassies wtiich visited his Court, 
and repeated by him in imitation of die good Chaliph Haroun 
Alraschid. 1 cannot see any very striking resemblance in the 
famous anecdote of Dionysius and Damocles, as referred to by 
Cicero (Tusc. Dtsp. v. st). Steevens, however, pointed out a 
curiously parallel passage to one in Shaks])cre’s Induction. 

Calderon’s Life 's a Dream is based on a similar idea ; and the 1 
plot of the Induction has been too frequently reproduced on the 
stage to make enumeration possible. 

2. The main action of the comedy, viz. the cure of the shrew, is 

to be found in the XvtU ptaicrolt of Straparola (viii. 2), first pub- 
lished at Venice m 1 50° \ ittd also in two old Spanish novels in 

El Condc Luianor, by Don Juan Manuel, a prince of Castile (pub- 
lished a]>parently 1O43). A still closer resemblance is traceable 
in an old Sjianish story, printed by Kiihler in Jahrbuch, vol. iii , 
(186S]. In fact, as Sinirock says, the story is the common pro- | 
porty of a variety of ages and jicoples, and may be traced in I 

a Persian, as well as in Old-German sources. There is an old | 

German play, by Hans Sachs, on the subject; and in Basilc’s , 
Penlamerme (a collection of Neapolitan stories) there is one on 1 
a similar theme, in which however the transition to the story of 
Patient Grisscl is already recognisable. Lastly, the old English 
‘merry jestc' of ‘tlie Wife lapped in Morels Skin’ (for which see 
Amyot, u. s.) seems to have been printed between 1550 and 1560; 
its resemblance to the story of the plays is also merely general. 

As there is no proof of the author of the old Taming of the 
5 Arfw having been a reader of Straparola, it cannot be deter- 
mined in what form the story first reached him. 

3. The episode of Bianca and Lucentio forms, as already stated. 
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part of what was added to the earlier play by Shakspere. It is 
taken directly from the fourth and fifth acts (see Klein, iv. 338 
seqq.) of Ariosto’s Gli Supptsiti, translated by Gascoigne ; and as 
both Klein and Simrock ptnnt out, Shakspere has nowhere bor- 
rowed with less important modifications. 

A contributor to the Shakcsp. Soc. Papers (vol. i. p. 80), signing 
himself ‘ F. S. A.,' discovered a ballad with the burden ‘ We will 
be married o’ Sunday,’ which words he thinks Petruchio (ii. i) 
uses as a quotation, since, ‘ in fact, that docs not ap{tear to have 
been the day on which he intended to be united to Katherine.’ 

Several, modern critics have agreed in denying Shakspere’s 
authorship of any of the scenes of this play in which Katherine 
and Petruchio are not introduced. The arguments in support of 
this view have been recently stated with great ability by Mr. Fleay 
(in a paper On tlu Authorship of the Taming of the Shrm< con- 
tributed to the Transactions of the new Shakspere Society). They 
consist in the following. The play is not mentioned by Meres ; it 
is the only plcy attributed to Shakspere which has an Induction, 
and the Induction is clumsily managed ; it is the only such play 
in which there is not a duke or king and in which all the charac- 
ters are taken from the middle class. (Mercs, as Mr. Fleay reminds 
us, mentions Titus Andronicus ; and ibis ought, at least in the 
opinion of those who deny Shakspere’s authorship of Titus Andro- 
nicus, to prove that Mercs’ knowledge of dramatic authorship was 
of a loose kind. The sissgulanty of the Induction proves nothing. 
Nor does the absence of the duke or king; the play fulfils the 
other requirement to which Beaumont and Fletcher allude in the 
Prologue to The Woman-Hater : * a Duke there is, and the scene 
lies in Italy, as these two things lightly we never miss.’) It is the 
only comedy attributed to Shakspere which has a regular plot and 
downright moral; narrow in feeling, re.strictcd in purpose, un- 
pleasing in tone. It was ridiculed by Fletdicr in his Woman’s 
Prise, or The Tamer Tamed; which will not agree with Mr. Fleay’s 
I theory as to Shakspere’s co-operation in Tht Two XMe Kinsmen 
and Fletcher’s remodelling of Henry VIII. All these arguments, 
as Mr. Fleay allows, are not convincing by themselves ; his argu- 
ments from metrical peculiarities (lines deficient in various ways, 
and more than twenty lines in which the first measure consists of 
one pliable, a phenomenon occurring only twelve times in the 
other playrs), the un-Shak$perean use of Latin quotations and 
classical allusions, and the use of lao words {yomt Italian) not 
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to be found in any other play attributed to Shakspcre, are more 
striking. Upon the whole, the conclusion arrived at may be re- 
garded as very probable, though it is quite unnecessary to push 
it so far as to deny the possibility of Shakspere having retouched 
the whole of an earlier play, besides adding scenes of his own. 

As to Fletcher’s attempt in The Woman’s Prize to outvie Shak- 
spcre on his own ground, see the remarks on that play below. 


(9) A Midsummer Night’s Dream. (II a) (10) (F i) 
P. 1600. M. 

The above data might at least be thought to settle the question 
as to the time of the com[iosition in one direction. Twice printed 
in the year 1600, this play was mentioned by Meres in his book, * 
which was published in 1598, and according to Halliwell, ‘early’ 
in that year. Yet according to one theory which was adopted by 
Ticck and which seems acceptable to Ulrici, the play was intended 1 
to grace Southampton's wedding, which did not take place till 1 
that year, probably towards its close. Tk) escape from this difiS- ! 
culty, Mr. Massey supposes it to have been written for Southamp- 
ton’s wcilding indeed, but some years previously, probably in 1595, 
when the (jucen’s consent to the marriage was still expected. 

On the other hand, two recent German writers on the subject of 
this [day (K. Klae, Xiim Sonmernach/s/ratim in Jrhriuch, vol. iii, 
1868, and H. Kurz, Somnurnathtstraum, j 4 ., vol. iv, 1869), 
agreeing in the hypothesis that the play was written for F,ssex’ | 
wedding in 1,190, thus hx the date of its composition. Kurz is' 
positive that the play could not have been written after i.'90, when • 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene was jiuldished. because the Fairy Queen 
having hcic been identified with Klisabeth, it would have been , 
out of the question for Shakspcre to represent his Fairy Queen as 
falling in love with llottom ! ; 

A clue to the date has been more usually thought discoverable , 
in the passage in act ii. sc. i, where Titania describes the disas- , 
trous recent stale of the weather. 'ITiis description has been | 
thought to refer to the storms, pestilence, and dearth which befell 1 
England in the years 1593 and 1594; but though I cannot with j 
Dyce sec anything * ridiculous ’ in such a supposition, the coinci - 1 
dence may be purely accidental. 

Lastly, tlic lines in act v. sc. i — 


A Mid- 
summer 
Night's 
Dream. 


* The thrice three Mu*;es monmingp for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary • 
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have likewise been interpreted as an immediate allusion, either to 
Spenser’s poem Tit Teares ^ (he Muses ( 169 ') of 
(which took place in 1599, and is therefore quite out of the ques- 
tion). The term ‘ridiculous’ is certainly not too strong to charac- 
terise a third supposition, that these lines contain a reference to 
the death of Robert Greene (1592), upon whose memory Shak- 
spere would certainly in that case have been resolved to heap coals 
of fire. 

The general character of the piece allows the supposition that 
it was written somewhere between 1593 and 1597 ; the abundance 
of rhymes -and the paucity of feminine endings point to an early 
date; the construction of the play is likewise slight; yet there is an 
obvious growth of dramatic power beyond the very earliest period 
of Shaksperc’s dramatic productivity. Doubtless the play has 
features resembling those of a mask ; and the performance of the 
tradesmen may even, if a technical term be di-sircd, be descrilred, 
as it is by Elze, as an anti-mask. Hut after all the ingenuity that 
has been expended on the subject, it cannot be allowed that if the 
play was written for an occasion, tliis occasion has been definitively 
ascertained. 

The title of the play has been impugned by Simiock, who 
(appealing to the authority of Goethe, and his introduction of the 
Golden Marriage of Oberon and Tiiania as an intermezzo into the 
Walpurgisnacht in Faust) argues that the action of the pl.ty belongs 
not to midsummer (as was erroneously deduced from I'itania’.s 
speech in act ii. sc. a), but to the eve of Maydaj , the night really 
consecrated to spirits in romantic legend. lie has been answered 
by Kurz. 

Various parts and features of this comedy have been traced to 
various sources. The story of the magic potion and its effects 
Shakspere may have found in Montemayor's Diana, though the 
translation of this book was not published till 1598. 1 cannot 
quite understand whether Klein (Gisih. des Dramas, iv. 886) con- 
siders Shakspere in any sense indebted to the Italian comedy of 
the Intrighi d" Amore, which has been erroneously attributed to 
Torquato Tasso. 

The idea of the entire machinery of Oberon and his fairy-court 
was in all probability taken by Shakspere from Greene's Scoih'sh 
History of Janus IV (1590 tire.), described above. The source 
of the Oberon of the English poets (whose exploits Ben Jonson 
summarises in a ballad) is the old French popular romance of 
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Htum and Auberm {Hum of Bordeaux, translated by Lord Berners 
1579): Oberon is identical with the Alberich {t.e. elf-king; 

cf. for the root alp and aHus) of German popular fiction, and of 
the NiMungenlied. Oberon reappears in Ben Jonson's mask of 
Oberon (1611), as well as in an earlier play, Lust’s Dominion 
(1600). The figure of the elf-queen Shakspere might have found 
in the of Bath's Tale in Chaucer. Tier name Titania was, 
so for as we know, Shakspcre's invention, and may have been 
suggested by Diana, who, as King James I informs us, ‘ amongst 
us was called the Phairee though Simmek (ii. 344) derives the 
name from Titti (children), the stealing of whom is a favourite 
pursuit of the elfin spirits. Puck’s character was familiar to Kng- 
lishmcn under the name of Robin Goodf -ltow, whose ‘ Mad Pranks 
and Merry Jests’ fill a book, not indeed, so far as we know, printed 
till ifiaS (republished in Perry Society's Publ. vol. ii), but, as 
Mr. Collier thinks, dating from at least forty years earlier. Cf. as 
to the appearances of this character in Knglish poetry. Waldron's 
Sad Shepherd, Appendix, p. 1 33. (The Rnliu Good/elloiV of WHy 
Beguiled is a human im|)ostor.) As to the fairy machinery in 
general, cf. passim. Halliwell's Illustrations of the Pairj Mytholcgy 
of Midsummer Xight's Dream {Shakesp. Sor. Publ., 1845). 

The idea of the tradesmen's play was of course suggested to 
Shakspere by the performanres of the guilds with which bis native 
county was speci.ally familiar ; but the humorous use to which he 
put this ancient practice was probably his own. Ben Jonson 
afterwards copied the device in bis mask of Love 's Welcome at 
Bolsoiier (1634). On the other hand, the story of Pyramus and 
Thislic, though Shakspere might have found it in Chaucer’s | 
Legend ef Good Women, was probably taken by him direct from . 
Golding’s translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses (1563-7); just as 
the figures of Theseus and Hippolyta were more probably taken 
from North’s Plutarch (Irans. from Amyot by 1,3791 fkan from The | 
Knightes Tale. A book called Perymus and Thesbye was entered j 
at &ationers’ Hall in 1563. I 

It remains to advert to the ingenious hypothesis which has been 
suggested to explain the well-known passage in act ii. sc. 2 — 
a passage which in the opinion of Delius perfectly explains itself 
Already Warburton had considered the passage in question to 
have a hidden significance, and to refer to the relations between 
Elisabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, the northern lords her adherents, 
and the Dauphin. This ‘solution’ left untouclied the allusion 
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which was afterwards suspected in the imagery of the Siren on 
the Dolphin to the pageantry exhibited before Queen Elisabeth at 
Kenilworth, and the supposed allegorical meaning of the ‘little 
■western flower.’ Mr. Halfnn in his Oberm’s Vision already 
quoted in reference to Lyly’s Endj'mion, has ‘paraphrased’ the 
entire passage, thus : 

■ 0. Come hither. Puck. You doubtless remember when, once upon a time, 
sitting together on a rising ground, or bray, by the side of a piece of water, 
we saw wliat to us appeared (though to others it might have worn a dilfercnt 
semblance^ a mermaid sitting on a dolphin's back, and singing so sweetly to 
die accompaniment of a band of music, placed inside of the atlifieial dolphin, 
that one could very well imagine the waves of the magic sea before us would, 
had they bee"' ruffled, have calmed and settled themselves down to listen to 
her melody : and, at the same time, there was a flight of artificial fireworks 
resembling stars, which plunged very strangely cut of their natural elimcat 
down into the water, and, after remaining there a while, rose again into the 
air, as if wishing to hear once more the sea-maid's iiiiFsie. 1‘. 1 icmember 
such things to have Iwen exhibited amongst the page,intiy at Kenilworth 
Castle, during the Princely Plcaeuires given tin the oeeasioii of Queen Elisa- 
beth’s visit in 0. You are right. Well, at that very time and place, 1 

(and perhaps a few others of the choicer spiiits") could discern a circumstance 
that was imperceptible to you (and the meaner multitude of guests and 
visitants) ; in fact, I saw— w-tvering in his passion between (Cynthia, or) Queen 
Elisalieth, and (Tdlus, or) the laidy Douglas, Countess of Sheflield, (l^dy- 
mion, or) the Lord of Leicester [either alarmed at the progress of Ms rival, the 
Duke of Alenyon, with the Queen, or] all-armed, in the magnificence of his 
preparations for storming the heart of his Koyal Mistress, lie made a jiie- 
determined and a well-directed effort for the hand of Eli'abcth, the 'Virgin 
Queen of England ; and presum|>tuously made such love to her — rasli under 
all the circunistancos — as if he fancied that neither she nor any wonuan in the 
world could resi.st his suit ; but it was evident to me (and to the rest of the 
ialtiaiij) that the ardent Leicester’s desperate venture was lost in the pride, 
prudery, and Jealousy of power, which invaiiably swayeil the tide of Elisabeth's 
passions ; and the Virgin Queen finally depai led from Kcnilwo) th Castle un- 
shackled with a matrimonial engagement, and as heart-whole as cscr. And 
yet, curious to observe the collateral issues of this amorous preparation, I 
I watched (whatever others may have done) and iliscovercd the person on whom 
Leicester’s irregular passion was secielly fixed : it w'.as fixed ujion lattice, at 
that time the wife of Walter Earl of Essex, an Englishw Oman of rank inferior 
to the object of his great ambition ; who, previous to this unhappy altacliment. 
was not only pure and innocent in conduct, but unblcmishctl also in reputa- 
tion; after which she became not only deeply infl.micd wiili a criminal pas- 
sion, and still more deeply (perhaps) stained with a hnsKind's blood, but 
the subject, also, of shame and oblocjuy. Those, however, who pity her 
weakness, and compassionate her misery, still olfcr a feeble apology for her 
conduct, by calling it the result of her husband’s voluntary absence, of the 
waste of affictions naturally tender and fond, and of the idleness of a heart 
that might have been faithful if Imsied with honest duties, and filled with 
domestic loves. You cannot mistake, after all I have said. Go— fetch me that 
flower.' 
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The theory which is thus clearly enough explained, is supported 
by the further suggestions that the discovery might have been 
made by Edward Arden, the head of the bouse to which Shak- 
spere’s mother belonged, that Shakspere attended in his suite at 
Kenilworth, that Arden’s death, due to Leicester, was caused by 
his having, after scorning to wear the favourite's livery at Kenil- 
worth, traced the adulterer in his secret crime. And the evidence 
of Lyly's Enilymion, interpreted with similar ingenuity, is adduced 
to expiain the origin and nature of Leicester's disgrace. 

Mr. Massey, too, thought that whiie tlie episode of Helena and 
Hermia contained an allusion to Lady Elisabetli Vernon’s jealousy 
of her cousin Lady Rich, the ‘little western flower' signified the 
Countess of Ks-se-v, afterwards married to Leicester, the mother 
oflaidy Rich and the aunt of Elisabetli Vernon. 

Tlie temptation to such an exercise of ingenuity as Mr. Hilpin’s 
was unusual ; for that Lyly loved such mystery-making is certain, 
and that his Enilymion has reference to Lord Leicester seems I 
highly probable; wliilc the imagery of tlie Siren and the Dolphin j 
can hardly but have been connected in Sliakspere's mind with the 
Kenilworth pageantry (of which several accounts might have been 
before liim). Hut the passage in the Midsummer A'/gh/’s Dream 
needs no historical iuieipretalion; the al'egory suggested by the 
name and appearance of the flower explains itself; it is vislern t 
because Cuiiid is shnoiing in that direction and aiming at the 
chaste Muon, to which the Siren is in natural antithesis, and 
because being an English flower it is naturally spoken of as grow- | 
mg in that region. At ilic same time I have little doubt but that 
the Vestal throning in the we.vt, i>. the Moon, naturally suggested , 
the figure of the Queen so often compared to the chaste Cynthia, 
and that the antithesis of tlie Siren was further elaborated by | 
Shakspere in remembrance of the famous pageant at Kenilworth. 1 
From this however it is an enormous step to the elalioration of j 
such a historical allegory as Mr. Ilalpin’s, which it would have 
been unlike Shaksperc's practice to attempt, and entirely beyond 
the iiowcr of an ordinary public— and the wish of a Court audience 
— to follow. There is some truth in Klein's mysterious hint tliat the 
flower is the key to the play ; for ‘ love in idleness,’ i.e. misdirected 
love, is the subject of its plot, and tlie text of such moral as it 
implies. Rut Mr. Halpin's endeavour is so exceptionally complete 
in its ingenuity, that I neither liked to pass it by, nor to state 
its substance in any words but lus own, which (if the necessary 
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historical references are made) fully explain it. And it is by 
no means impossible that while far from desiring to elaborate a 
historical allegory, Shakspere may in this famous passage have 
intended an allusion, to the passion which in vain sought to over- 
come the scruples of the Virgin Queen. So much may be allowed, 
without further accepting the identification of every personage in 
the allegory, or the nice adjustment of every expression into 
agreement with an ingenious interpretation. It is precisely where 
exact personal allegory begins, that true poetic allegory leaves off : 
the later parts of the Faerie Queene may, and in a sense must, be 
read key in hand, while the earlier suflfice with a half-interpretation 
of their details. And Shakspere as a dramatic poet is singularly 
free from so perplexing and futile a cleverness as that with which 
he is in this instance credited by Mr. Halpin. But enough has 
been said on the subject, as a closer examination of it is not 
permitted by the nature of this book. 

On other passages it seems unnecessary to touch, except that 
it may be again noted how the humorous device of the perversion 
of the sense of the Prologue (v. i) by mispunctuation occurs in 
much the same way in Ralph Roister IMsler ( for a comic view 
of Elisahflthan interpunctuation sec Middleton’s More Dissemblers 
besides Women, iii. a); that several parallel passages have been 
pointed out to the comedy in the Sonncis ; and that some of the 
most charming lines in the play (Helena’s s]K‘ech to Hermia, ' O, is 
it all forgot?' iii. a) can hardly be said to bear more than a very 
general resemblance to a passage in Lyly’s Euphues, with which 
they have been compared (Rushton, Shake.\/ieare's Euphuism, p. 55). 

The Midsummer Nighfs Dream has been altered for the stage 
unusually often, chiefly in a more or less operatic form. Men- 
delssohn’s overture to this play was compo.sed in 1826, and the 
rest of the music to it in 1843. 


Richard 111. 


(10) Richard III. (llb) (7) (Fa) P. 1597. M. 


Dr. Legge’s Latin drama of Richardus Tertius (acted at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1583, and mentioned by Sir John 
Harington in his Apohgie 0/ Poetrie, 1591 ; rf. Thomas Heywood’s 
Apology for Actors, bk. in) and the English True Tragtdie of 
Richard III (1594; both printed in Shakesp. Soc. Publ, 1844) 
have little in coi&non with Shakspere’s play. The subject was 
an extremely popular one on the stage; Ben Jonson produced 
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a Richard Crook-back in 1603, which he did not include in his 
folio of 1616, probably because he was aided in it by some other 
dramatist; and the author of a poem called The Ghost 0/ Richard 
III (1614; conjectured by Collier to be Christopher Brooke; see 
the reprint of the poem in Shakesp. Soc. Puhl., 1844) speaks of the 
subject as ‘ made common in plays.’ This poem is founded upon 
Shakspere’s tragedy; and contains a tribute to the poet already 
noticed (anU, p. 277). The popularity of Shakspere’s own tragedy 
as an acting drama is unhappily attested by the publication of the 
quarto edition, the divergences of which from the folio are one 
of the worst ermts of editors of Shakspere’s text (cf. Delius, Uber 
den ursprilngHchm Text des King Richard III in Jahrbuch, vol. vii, ' 
1873). A Prologue and Ejiiloguc to Richard III (written to j 
‘incourage a )-oung Witty Lad’ who played the part) will be found 
in the Dramatic fVnrks of Thomas Ilcywood (vi. 352-3I. * 

I shall take another opportunity of commenting on the relation 
of this tragedy to its sources, as illustrating the whole question 
of Shakspere's relation to the natiomil histoiy. For such a purpose 
this play seems peculiarly fitte.l, marking as it does, according to 
the felicitous expression of Oechelhiiustr (Essay itkr Ruhard III 
in Jahrhuh, vol. iii, 1868), ‘the significant lx>und.ary-stone which 
separates the works of Shaksjiere’s youth from the immortal works 
of the period of his full splendour.’ Its date must lie determined 
accordingly, and can hardly be placed much earlier or later tlian 
about 1593. Shakspere’s authority in tliis tragedy was Holinshed’s 
Chroniihs of England, Su‘thnd,and Ireland (i."(77), though he may 
also have referred to Halle’s Uitf'tn of the hvo nolle illustrious 
Families of LancasUr and I’ork (i.';42 ; and continued by Grafton, 
1569, from the Wiirs of the Roscs to the end of the reign 
of Henry VHI). In Holinshed the use of two versions of the 
career of Richard of Gloucester is perceptible, the one down to 
the death of Edward IV ; in the other, which was that to which 
Shakspcrc referred, the Richard as he has become known to popular 
tradition is exhibited. This view of Richard is traceable, in both 
Holinshed and Halle, to the influence of Sir Thomas More’s 
History of Edicard V and Richard III, published (incomplete) in 
English in 1509. The Latin edition of this work (which is be- 
lieved to have formed the foundation of the English) has been 
thought to be written in a style so inferior to the elegant Latinity 
of More, that it has been conjectured to be the work of Cardinal 
Morion, Richard’s enemy and Henry’s chancellor, with whom 

C C 
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More was intimate in his jouth. Recently, however, Mr. Gairdner 
(see Preface to Lei/ers and Paptrs illuslrative of iht Rtigns of 
Richard HI and Henry VII, vol. ii. pp. xix-xx) has dis- 
covered evidence which he deems sufficient to prove the inad- 
missibility of the supposition of Morton’s authorship of the Latin 
edition; so that the question remains open. The strong Lan- 
castrian partisanship of More’s book, from which whole passages 
were taken verbatim by Holinshed and Halle, remains incon- 
testable. (For a brief view of the relations between the historical 
I and the dramatic Gloucester, see R. Pauli, Kmig Richard III, in 
I AufsStac gur Englischen Geschichle, 1869.) 

I have already noted Cibiier’s alteration of this tragedy, which 
I still keeps the stage. A Richard III hi Samuel Rowley, mentioned 
i by Sir Henry Herbert under the date of 1623, is not extant. 


King John, 


(ii) King John. (lib) (13) (F 2; M. 


Malone’s attempt to fix the date of this play in i.tjyfi is not 
regarded with much favour by later editors. He conceived the 
lamentations of Constance over the death of Arthur (iii. 4 ) to be per- 
haps traceable to the death of Shakspercs son llamnct in Augu.st 
of that year; and Chatillon's jiraise of the Kiiglish fleet (ii. i) to 
allude to the great fleet fitted out against Spain in the same year. 
One or two other conjectures of the same kind h.tve been made 
by other critics. The play evidently belongs to the same period 
of Shakspere’s productivity as Richard II, and may be dated about 
the same time ; probably' before the body' of those in \\ Inch he 
mainly followed Holinshed. 

The chief source of this play (which in all ca.scs of divergence 
Shakspere prefers to Holinshed) is The Troublesome Raigne of King 
fohn, 4 -c., which appeared anonymously in 1591, and which has 
been already adverted to (a«/f,p. 124). This play is in two parts; 
but Shakspere has compres.scd nearly all its incidents (with the 
exception of one vety judicioasly omitted, that of Faulconltridge’s 
‘unmasking of the monastic .system,’ as it must have seemed to 
enthusiastically Protestant spectators) into his five acts. The old 
play was in 1 61 1 published, as a bookseller’s speculation, with the 
initials W. Sh., which in a third edition (1622) duly became 
W. Shakespeare. Bale’s Kyng fohan (v. ante, p. 97) appears to 
have been unknown both to the author or authors of this play and 
to Shakspere. ^ 

Steevens conjectured a speech of Faukonbridge’s (ii. a) to 
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have been copied from the play entitled The famous History of 
Thomas Stukely, which was not published till 1605, but was pro- 
bably acted several years before. Dyce (Introduction to Peele’s 
Battle of Alcaaar) thinks this play was perhaps that acted in 15961 
which contirms the probability of the supposition. 


(12) Richard II. (Ilb) (7) (F i) P. 1597. M. 


RichirJ IL 


First printed in 1597, and again in 1598, this play was re- 
published in 1608, and again in 1615, 'with new additions of the 
Parliament (Iceane and the deposing of King Richard.' It un- 
doubtedly belongs to a later period than Henry VI, and even 
(‘rhyme-test’ notwithstanding) than Bichard III, and in style 
seems most nearly to approach King John. The date assigned 
to it by Malone, 1593, can therefore not be far wrong. (See 
Clark and Wright's edition.) 

Shakspere's principal, if not sole, authority in this play was 
Holinshed, of whom he has been shown (by Clark and Wright) to 
have used the second edition (published 1586-7). Here and there 
he may have referred to other sources ; a touch in v. a is traceable 
to Halle. R. G. White and Charles Knight have dwelt on several 
coincidences between this play and Daniel's Civil Wars, of which 
the part referring to the fate of Richard II was published in 1595. 
But neither Delius, nor Clark and Wright, regard these coinci- 
dences as striking ; and if Shaksjierc's play was composed as early 
as 1593, Daniel may h.iic borrowed from him, instead of ricervrsd. 

An ‘exolcta tragoedia de tragica abdicatione Richardi Secundi’ 
was according to Camden acted at the Globe in 1601 on the, 
afternoon before Essex’s insurrection, in the presence of Sir Gilly I 
Merick and other of his partisans tthe notice in the State Trials, 
according to which this play was called Henry IV, seems in- 
correct) ; and the only player known for certain to have been 
concerned in it was .Augustine Phillips, one of Shakspere’s com- 
pany. From the nature of the case this could not have been 
Shakspere’s, in which the good-will of the audience is claimed not 
for the conspirators but for the sovereign. Another play called 1 
Richard II is reported in Dr. Simon Forman's MS. dian' to have j 
been acted at the Glolic in 16 n ; but neither can this have been 
Shakspere’s, as it is stated to liave begun with Wat Tyler’s in- 
surrection. It may, on the other hand, have been a revival of the 
old play acted in 1601, which had been performed ‘forty times' 
before it was exhibited at Essex House. 

c c a 
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All’s Well 
tiiat Ends 
Well, 


The ‘additions' made to the Shaksperean play in 1608 (which 
con'-ist of lines 134-3J8 in iv. i) are generally thought to have 
been a restoration of what had been omitted at the time of its 
original production; for the line (321) ‘a woeful pageant have we 
here beheld’ appears to refer to the deposition. Mr. Massey's 
notion that this scene was added ‘seditiously’ for Essex’s purposes 
is accordingly to be rejected. 

Richard II was much altered by Wroughton for representation 
in 1815, having already undergone the manipulation of Tate, 
Theobald, and GoodhalL 

(13) All’s Well tii.st E.vds Well. (II a) (25) (I' i 
part; F 3 part') M.(?) 

The above qihry is necessary to indicate the diflTeiencc of 
opinion which still exists as to the kleniily of the play ni< niioned 
by Meres as Lm'e's Lahtur's Hiw. For it is under this title that 
Farmer originally conjectured .^l//’r H<// to be ])raisett by Meres, — 
a view which is shared by the majoiity of critics. (Cf. the p.issage 
in the epilogue; ‘All is well ended if this suit is won.’) Others 
however have thought Tiu Tmjnst and Minh Jdii aiou! iVMnx’ 
to be referred to; and Ilcrtzberg has recently suggested I/ie 
Taming of the Shrao, 

If the prevailing view be accepted, the ^upl)0^itton that the play 
was produced at a later date than rjyS falls to the giound. 'I'he 
probable dale is however much dis]>uteil, and is purely a (iue>tion 
of internal evidence. Ulrici considers llie diction to point to an 
early date, Ilertzbcrg and Delius to a late; but the geneial oj)itiion 
(Collier, Dyce, Gervinus) seems to incline to the ai-sumpiion that 
we have in this comedy a later version of an earlier pLiy, which 
would perhaps allow us to assume a change in title. Both 
Coleridge and Ticck considered two styles— .Shakspere’s earlier 
and his latest — to be discernible in the play. Elze (Zh Knde Gut, 
Aiks Gut in Jahrluch, vol. vii, 1872) has suggested th.it the pos- 
sibility of an allusion to the famous ting given by Elisabeth to 
Essex on his departure on the Cadiz expedition in 131)6 may 
help to determine the date of the play. The story of the ring is 
quite apocrj'phal, and rests upon the authority of the great-grand- 
daughter of Robcit Cary Ear! of Monmouth, the author of 
Memoirs, and a relative of Queen Elisabeth (see Birch’s Negoiia- 

' For details see Mi. Fleay’s paper on All's Well that Ends H'et/ in the 
Tiau;>acl!ons of the new Shakspere Society (vi). 
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/urns, p. 206, »oR). Elze has more appropriately pointed out, as 
bearing upon the question of date, certain resemblances in the 
phraseology to HamkU 

The source of the very unplca-ring plot of this play is the 
Ditamurme (Day iv, Nov. 9), whence the story had been trans- 
ferred by Paynter into hi-, Palace of Pleasure (1566), Nov. 38 of 
vol. i. Fiom this source the story {Gthtla of Karbona) is reprinted 
by Mr Collier in vol. 11 of his Shakispeari s Library. Simrock has 
pointed out the resemblance and the difference bciwcfn the story 
as treated by Boccaccio and the .’iaionlala of Kalidasa, where 
a ring is equally ‘fatal’ but where the reunion of the consorts is 
diflerently contrned. I.andau thought that Boccaccio tleri\ed the 
idea of the ring from die }Iee\ra of Terence. The deiice aiiopted 1 
by Helena also occur.s in a Spanish romantic poem about Queen , 

Maru of Aragon. I 

Boccaccio’s story had alioady sened as the basis of an Italian ^ 
comedt, Vtt(;inia, hy .\ceolti (i.'Ji'}); and Klein (iv. 557 *??•),! 
who like Simrock points out this fact, discerns ‘some meagre 
features’ of Parolhs in KufTo, a character in that play. No Eng- 
lish lorsion of the pity is known, though of course it might hate 
been brought to hngdind by the Italian actors wlio were here m 
I,";? 7 8 'I Ills slender suspicion will not be allow eil to controtert 
the general opinion, that the comic characters of All's Will lhal 
I'.nds Will arc bhakspcie’s own intention. 

f 14) Tiir Ml KCir \XT (U- Vi Mtr.. (II a) (9) P. 1600. M- Tk® 

C^AHt nt 

This jilay. twice printed in 1600. by Robcrtcs and Hejes Vtmre. 
respcctitely, is the last of Shaks[)crt's comedies mentioned by 1 
Meies in 1598 ; but as the List of the tnigcdies mciUioned by him ' 

IS the undoubtedly early Tilus Andronirut, this circumstance is of 1 
no importance with reference to its d.ite as compared widi those 
of the other comeclics enumerated by the same authority. Hens- 
lotte’s D/ary mentions 714 , Viiinton Comodiy as a ’nt' pity on 
August 2,i;th, i.';94 ; that this is Shakspere’s pkiy seems borne out 
by the double title of Robci tes' entry in the Stationers' Register : 
a ioflli of the Alaicltaunl of f'enyse, otherwise calltii the fu’e of 
Venjse, so that the pkiy might well be known by the local appella- 
tion. The passage in v. 1, ‘ In such a night,’ &c., is imitated in 
an anonymous drama, Jf>^’ PigutleJ, which is mentioned by Nash 
in 1596,— unless indeed Shakspere should be supposted to have 
been the imitator, Munday’s translation of Silvayn's Orator, 
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which contains a declaration 'of a }m who would for his debt haut 
a pound of the fiesh of a Christian' (reprinted in vol. ii of Collier’s 
Shakespeare's Library), stated to present some resemblances to the 
’i rial-scene, was published in 1598; but as this work was trans- 
lated from a French original, the latter might have been accessible 
to Shakspere at an earlier date. The ballad of Gernutus a fewe, 
from which he may have derived some hints (printed in Percy’s 
Rctigues), was entered in the Stationers' Register in i 594 > on the 
day before Marlowe's tragedy of The few of Malta was entered ; 
but it may be presumed that the latter was the source of the 
former. Finally, Malone found in a passage in The Merchant of 
Venice (iii. 2: ‘lie may win. And what is music then,’ &c.) a 
probable allusion to the description of the ceremonies accompany- 
ing the coronation of licniy IV of France, which took place in 
1594, and was narrated in an F.nglish pamphlet 'ITte OrJir of 
CirrMUH/ff, ijv,, translated from the French and piinted in London. 
Altogether, there is no proof that the play in its prc.scnt form has 
a date of composition later than 1594, though touches may have 
been here and there added afterwards. Tht Mtnhant of Venice 
has many points of resemblance to the comedies obviously belong- 
ing to an early period in Shaks]>ere’s productiviti ; frequency of 
rhymes, occasional doggrcl verse, and a tendency to classical allu- 
sions; but distinctly exhibits an advanie both in power of com- 
position and in beauty of style. 

As to the sources of the plot, it can hardly be doubted tliat 
Shakspere was indebted both for the story of the bond and for 
that of the caskets to an earlier play. Gosson in his School of 
Abuse (1579) mentions tvith approval a play. The fcu.\ ‘siiown at the 
Bull,’ and ‘representing the greedinesse of woildly chusers, and 
bloody minds of usurers,’ — obviously the same combination as 
that in the Shaksperean comedy. To what extent both this play 
and Shakspere were indebted to die same sources for the materials 
of the double plot cannot of course be decided. Of these 

(i) That of the bond is traceable, as was simultaneously dis- 
covered by Farmer, Tyrwhitt, and Lessing, to Giovanni Fioren- 
dno’s 11 Pecorone (written already in 1378, but not printed till 
i5S8), where the story plays in Venice, and where the residence of 
the lady is called Belmonte. This tale (reprinted with a translation 
in Collier’s Shakespeards Library, vol. ii) had been doubtless taken 
by the Italian author from the Gesia Romanorum, the origin of 
which book has on unsadsfactory evidence been ascribed to a 
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Poitevm author (see Douce on this supposition of Warton’s, in his 
DtssiriaJim on the Gesta R»manorum m Illuslraltens of Shaksptart, 
vol. ii), but which was veiy frequently printed in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and was probably German m Us origin {fh , 
P 363 ) Though the book in the sixteenth centurj went through 
SIX or seven editions in England, and is !>> name referred to in 
1606 (in a comedy called htr Giles Ooosuap, see Morltj, Eng- 
lish Wrihrs, vol. 1 part 11 p 721), it does not appear to have 
been translated into English till 1703 
The story in the Gula Romanwum. is esidentlj an old Roman 
hw-anecdote, for the ciicumstance tliat the same anecdote occurs 
in Oriental legend is immaterial As Simrock observes, The Fast 
has in miny forms received reflex impressions from tlie West, and 
has taken back, in return for the fictions which it has lent, a rich 
return of others transplanted thence’ There is therefore no reason 
to trace this store back, with Benfe), who finds the same origin 
for the stoi) of the caskets, to Buddhist legends (Cf K. LIze, 
7 um Kaufimmn ion f'l luili.' m Juhrimh, vol \i, i87i,p I'jz) 
The hvv -anecdote in question connects itself, as Jacob Grimm 
pointed out, with the old law of the Twelve Tables, acconhng 
to which the creditor, if pivment were not made within a certain 
tcim of da)s, might kill the debtor and if there were several 
creditors, lhc> might cut ‘ the parts, and if thev cut more or less, 
no eliaige of fraud should he’ 1 his was alieadv b) Gelhus in- 
teijiietcd to signif; an actual eutting-up of the bod> , and Niebuhr 
(Romtsthc GtsihtiltU.w 670), together with many high authorities 
on Korn in law, aecepts the hteral interjiretUion I confess how- 
ever that I cannot help following Sehweglcr (Romuche GuchirhU, 
111 38) in understanding this clause to refer to the* stilto tonorum, 
or division of property under auction only Whichever mav have 
been the intention of the decemvirs, it is clear how the evpression 
was understood in later limes Thus the Gts'a approprutelv con- 
nected the legal principle in question with the daughter of a 
Roman emperor, while a variety of mediaeval legends, which it 
IS impossible to pursue, gave their versions of the anecdote The 
elements of the substitution of one fnend for the other, and the 
Jewiish nationality of the usurer, were added by Uie Italian novehst, 
together with tlie disguise of the ladv of Belmonte and the device 
of the ring In making the usurer a Jew, Shakspere followed his 
authorities, and was undoubtedly influenced by the example of 
Marlowe's play; as to the points of resemblance between which 
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and The Mirchtmt ef Venice, v. ante, p. i88. It will not be forgotten 
that usury was a sin by the law of the Church, and was prohibited 
under Edward VI. Jews, it may be added, were not legally 
tolerated in England under Elisabeth; but I should not be in- 
clined to deduce from this fact the conclusion, either that Shak- 
spere derived his notion of the Jewish character from travels 
abroad, or that he developed it out of his internal consciousness. 

The love and elopement of Jessica and Lorenzo, which belong 
to this part of the plot, were traced by Dunlop to a novcllino by 
Masuccio; but they may have been derived by Shakspere from 
the play mentioned by Go.sson (cf. Drake, ii. 387). 

(2) The story of the caskets Shakspere or the author of the old 
play found in another passage of the Utsta Jlimiitiiorum, or in a 
translation of jiortions of the Gesfa by Robert Kobiii.son, published 
in 1577. (Stc Collier’s Shekeipean's Lihary, vol. ii.) It is to be 
found in the mediaeval romance of Italaam anJ Jusaphiil, which, 
written in Greek by Joannes Damit-sccnus about 800, circulated in 
a Latin veision before the thirteenth century. It was retold by Vin- 
cent de Beauvais in' his Speculum Uistoride, and occurs again in the 
GMtn Legend oi Jacobus tie Voraginc, of which an English transla- 
tion vas printed in 1527. The story in lictcaccio's Decamtrune 
(x. i) and in Gower’s Con/.ssio Amantis ibk. \) has only a vague 
resemblance to that of the caskets tcf. Clark and Wright's edition 
of The Merchant of Venice, Introduction, pp. x-xi). The legend of 
the caskets may have an oriental origin ; and Betifev has dis- 
covered an Indian tale bearing a certain resemblance to it. But 
what all these early versions of the story alone have in common 
with that of the Gesta, is hi point of fact the machinery of bo.xcs 
or caskets, and the general moral that outward appearances are 
deceptive. 

Much more might be said of the sources of the stories inter- 
woven in the plot of the Alcrchani of Venue ; but I will only add 
that it need hardly be pointed out that there is notliing historical 
in the background upon which it is enacted. If Sultan Solyman is 
mentioned as reigning at the time, and if Antonio’s argosy was 
bound to the Indies, the sea-route to which was only discovered 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, these circumstances do 
not tie down the action of the pkiy to the beginning of the six- 
teenth. Portia’s review of her suitors (i. 2) is very much in the 
fashion of the court of Elisabetli, and Gervinus has pointed out 
a similar comparison of foreign national characters in Sully's 
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Memoirs ; the ‘ County Palatine ' {ib.) is supposed to allude to a 
Polish Count Palatine who caused a sensation in London in the 
year 1583, till he disappeared in a cloud of debt; other allusions 
in the same scene are referred to Shakspere’s own contemporaries; 
and the jokes of Launcelot Gobbo are of English home-grosvth, 
like those of his kinsman Launce m the Two Gentlemen of Verona ; 

‘ angels ’ (ii. 8) were an English, not an Italian coin, just as the 
woollen bagpipe {iv. i) is a Scotch and not a Venetian in- 
strument. 

(15) Romeo and Joliet. (II a) (12) (F i) P. 1597. 

This play was published in tsyy, wath the statement that it had 1 
Ken 'often (with gre.it applause) plaid publiquely by the right! 
honouiable Lord Iliinsdon liis siriants.’ Henry Lord Hunsclon, 1 
who held the odicc of Loid Chamberiam at his death, died on 
July 2a, i.^qd; his son, Giorge Lord Hunsdon, was not apfiointed 
Chainbcilam till April 1397, the ollict being held in the inlerial 
by Lord Cciliham. Since it nn be shown to ha\e been usual to 
mention the title of the ofTiie, as the more honourable designation 
of us holders ‘scivants,’ m other of Shakspere's pUvs, the result 
setms to be well established that the date of the production of 
Romeo ami Jnlui falls between Juh 1396 and .\pul 1597. From a 
p.issage in M.ii ■.ton's So/iits it appears that the public place where 
this plaj was pciformed was the Cuitain Theatre ^Malone.) 

The Nurse’s mmlum of the earthquake as hanng occurred 
eleven )ears ago (i 3) has been thought to fie tlie date at which 
this passage at all events was wiitten; for there adually w.is an 
eartiiquake in Tni’/tinil on April 6, 1580. On the oihe-r hand, J 
Mr. Hunter suppose'd the allusion to be to an carilie]uake which , 
took place nmr \'irona, and destroyed Ferrara, in 1370. On the 1 
former and more probable theory Sliakspere was writing Romio 
and Julut as early as 1591, which is b) no means improbable, as 
the style and icrsilication are those of the poet's more youtliful' 
peiiod. 1'here are conside'rablo variations between the quarto] 
editions of 1 397 and 1 399 ; but these arc regarded by Tyclio j 
Mommsen, in his justly celebrated edition of the play, as due to ) 
the incompetence of the compiler of tlic first edition. Tliis does | 
not exclude tlie possibility that changes were in some instances 
introduced by the author himself, who, as there seems every reason 
to believe, bestowed much and repeated lalwur upon this drama. 

Mr. Massey’s exceeding ingenuity has discovered in the Nurse’s 
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difficulty about the first letter in Romeo’s name (iv. a) a reference 
to tHenry) Rnotliesley Earl of Southampton, to the prevention of 
whose marriage with Elisabeth Vernon he supposes the action 
of the play to allude. This would tally with the ascertained date 
of its production. 

The materials for this play Shakspere found both in Arthur 
Brooke’s poem, Tht Tragicall History! of Romeus and Julitl 
(1562 ; reprinted in Collier’s Shakespeare’s Library, vol. ii), which 
he more especially followed, and in Bandello’s novel (referred to 
by Brooke) printed in 1554, translated into French by Boisteau in 
I his Hisioires Tragigues, and from the French into English in the 
j second volume of Paynter’s Palau of Phasure (ilf';}. (Tliis is 
I also reprinted by Collier.) 

In the Preface to his poem Brooke states ; ' 1 saw the same 
argument lately set foorth on stage with more commandation then 
I can looke for, being there much liettcr set forth tlien I have, or 
can doe.’ I can hardly see why, bccau.se the play is nowhere else 
mentioned, Brooke should be supposed to have used the expression 
■set forth on stage’ in a figurative sense. Klein (v. 423) conjec- 
tures the play referred to to have been an imitation of Groto’s 
Italian tragedy of Hadriana, which would seem to have been 
written before isijo. It was probably founded on Luigi da Porto, 
and the play may certainly have been the foundation of that re- 
ferred to by Brooke, which Shakspere also may have seen. The 
resemblance between a passage in lire Hadriana and a won- 
drously beautiful scene in the Shakspcrcan play (iii. 5) seems to 
me more striking than Delius is willing to admit. 

For before Bandello, Lui^ da Porto had in 1524 composed a 
novel on the subject — the only one which remains fiom his hand; 
he appeals to no better authority than the orai communication 
of a Veronese archer named Pellegrino, who in iiis turn a]>peals to 
that of his father, but doubts the historical veracity of the story, 
inasmuch as he had read in old chronicles that the families of the 
Capelletti and Montecchi had always belonged to the same party. 
This is borne out by a passage in Dante, Purgatorio, vi. ro6; and 
Dante makes no mention of the story of the lovers. The story 
was treated between Luigi da Porto and Bandello by Gherardo 
Boldiero, who wrote under the name of Clizia, in a poem in Ottave 
rima (1553). But it was from Bandello that the story found its 
way into ‘history,’ being narrated by Girolamo della Corte in bis 
Istoria di Verona (i 594 )> The historical spuriousness of the story 
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is stated to have been finally established by Professor Giuseppe 
Todesciiini in his edition of the LctUre Slortcht of da Porto (1837; 
But, as visitors to Verona are aware, the belief in the histoncal 
truth of the story is still cherished there, by ciccrones at all events; 
and Romeo’s grave and Juliet’s balcony (four storeys high) will 
probably long continue to attract the sympathetic pilgrimages of 
devout credulity. 

According to a still earlier novelist, Masaccio Salcrnitano, who 
published a novel on the subject in 1476, a quite similar event 
happened in Siena. Indeed Douce pursued tlic story still further 
back, and traced the episode of the sleepmgqiotion and the burial 
of the lady to the Middlc-Greck romance of Xenophon Kpliesius. 
General resemblances have been pointed out by Simrock to the 
stories of P} ramus and Thishe, Hero and Lcander, Tnstram and 
Isolde, and to reproductions m old German ballads. This list 
could douklcss be largi Ij increased ; for the course of true love j 
has not run smooth for many centuries On the other hand. 
Bandcllo's novel, as Mr. Halliwcll jioiuts out, was made use of b\ 
Lope de Vega in his play of Lns Cashhmts y Monhsis, of 
which the date is before 1604 (cf Klein, \ 341, who thinks 
Sliaksficrc must ha\c been acquainted with Lojic’s piece); and 
another Spanish play, Los Jardas di i’trona, treats the same 
subject. The old German Tiagotdia son Romio tind Jtiliella, 
acted in (probdbl) South) German) in 1626 (as well as probabl) 
a Dutch piece on the same subject, 1634), is a mere version of 
Shakspeie's jilay. (It is printed b) Cohn, b r, pp 304 sijq.) 
Goethe’s unfortunate operatic version of Romw and /«/it/(i8ii) 
has already been noticed as a singular aberration. A modem 
Italian tragedy, Giuhetta e Romeo, by Cesarc della Valle (1826), 
seems based on Uandello (Klein, vii. 529, noh) It has bc-en 
thought that Shaksperc owed the idea of the comic element in the 
character of the Nurse to Marlowe and Nash’s Dido; and to 
hlarlowe he can liardly be denied to have owed the suggesuon of 
a most splendid poetic passage m the play (vide an/c, p. 194, no/e). 
Parallel passages have been pointed out in the Somiits, the com- 
position of many of which may have been contemporaneous with 
that of Romeo and Juhtt. 

The lines ‘When griping grief,’ Ac , quoted by Peter (iv. 5), arc 
from Edwards’ song. In Commendation of Mnsuke, contributed to 
the Paradise 0/ Dainty Deuisrs. (See Warlon, History of English 
Poetry, sec. i, li, note^ The ballad which, as Peter slates in the 
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same scene, his ‘heart itself' plays, has been reprinted in the 
•^hakesp. Sof. Papers (vol. i. pp. 13-14). 

(16) Henry IV. Part I. (II b) (13) (F 2) P. 1598. M. 

(17) Henry IV. Part II. (lib) (14) (F2) P. iCoa M. 

The Ser/9/t/, as well ,as the P/rs/, Par! of Henrv /Fwas written 
previously to the date of the entry of the Firsl'm February 1598. 
This is proved by the fact that this entry makes mention of ‘ the 
conceipted Mirth of Sir John Falstaffe,’ while in one passage of 
the quarto edition of the Second Par/, ‘ Old.’ i. e. Otdeas/k, is by 
mistake left standing as the prefix to one of Falstatf's speeches. 
Moreover, there is an allusion to ‘Justice Silence’ in Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man out 0/ his Humour (1399). Both the plays were there- 
fore written in 1397, or perhaps slightly earlier. 

'I’he general authority for the matter of these plays is Ilnlinshed, 
who is followed even in his mistakes, the two Eilmutid Mortimers, 
uncle and nephew, being rolled into one. Ishakspere also made 
use of the old play of The Famous Vie tor os e>f }I,nry the Fifth 
(cf. an/e, p, 123), which contains the chief inciilents of these plays 
as well as of Hairy V. It was certainly acted before 1388, and is 
in prose, 

It was in this play that Shak>-]iere found a Sir John Oldcastlc as 
one of Henry's companions, and the hero of a robkiy-sccne, but 
otherwise undistinguished from the rest of the prince's boon- 
companions by any characteristics of his own. That the per- 
sonage whom he invented and who was to betome in)mortal under 
the name of Falstaff, originally bore the name of Oldcastlc, is 
abundantly proved. In Par/ /, act i. sc. 2, Prince Henry calls 
Falstalf ‘ my old lad of the casilc,' — a pun on the original name of 
the character. In Par/ Jl, act iii. sc. 2, Falstalf is said to have 
been in his boyhood ‘ page to Thomas Mowbray, Huke of Nor- 
folk,’ which the historical Oldcastlc actually was. Lastly, a.s 
already noticed, the abbreviation Old. in the quarto of 1600 was 
left standing by mistake at the beginning of one of Falstaff's 
speeches. 

As an allusion occurs in Field’s Amends for Ladies (1618) to 
'the play where the fat knight, hight Oldcas/U’ told ‘truly what 
this honour was' (cf. Par/ /, v. *), and as there are two other 
similar allusions to the character under its old name in works 
dating 1604, it is conjectured tliat some of the theatres retained 
this old name after it had been altered by the author. 
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The reason why Shakspere made this alteration is quite clear. 
Shakspere was not aware, when he took over the name and per- 
sonage of Sir Jolm Uldcastlc, tliat this was the ‘Lollard mart}r,’ 
known more generally under liis title of Lord Cobham, who, after 
being eondemned for heresy in 141 ), cseaped from prison, and (a 
Lollard riot having taken plaee m London eaily m 1414) was pur- 
sued, and finally — in 1417 — seized anl burnt to death. The 
Catholics must have hailed the supposed re|iresentation of this ! 
historical personage under the eluraeter of the olfl sinner ofj 
Sliakspcre’s plaj with considerable sausfactinn; Father Parsons, I 
about 1603, speaks of Oldcastle as ‘the riif/ian knight, as all 
Enghnd knows, commonly brought in by the eommediants on 
their stage,’ and cmii Dr Lmgaid seems to betray a touch of 
regret in noting tint ‘it was afterwards thought propei to with- 
diaw him fiom the drama, and to supply his plaee with the 
kieetious knight, who still treads the stage under the name of 
bir John Falsiad ’ {/fisl'i) 0/ rm;hn!,\o\ in. eli.ap vi, rw/r) I 

It can hariily tie doubted thu Shak'pere changed the name, 
bceause he had had no intention of easting nJieulc upon the 
liistorieal iieisunage in question This is im]»Iied bi the well- 
known jiassigc in the l-inlngue to Pait II ' For Oldeastle died 
a iniitir, and this is not the nnu In tlic tragedy of io John 
Otihiiilh, PiUi /, eonlideiuly, but as Iws been stated above | 
(p 2J7), cjuite iirtmeousU, ascribed to Shakspere bv Pelileg 1 , and 
certainly liter in elue tliui IV, Pail I, the Piologue cvi- 
dvntly refers to this untmly inisn presentation of its hero 1 

II !•* nu piniiH.rt.ll i,Iut*on we | 

^(?r couibcllm to \<*uthfu] >m. 

liul om, Mrtuc >honc alxi’i, ihe ic-vt, 

A \aUii)t martvr, ami a >utQOU& ptir, * 

This view of the' origin of the character of FalstalT seems incon 
testable, and has been dcveloiieil by Jlr Ilalhwell in his Cha/ailct 1 
of Sir John Falilaff, as ongmalli ivhilthJ h\ Shaii\/^ai<, 1841 1 
There remains however ilie question: whv, on giving uji the nann , 
of Oldeastle, did Shakspere adopt tliat of Falstafl. thereby in fact 
remedying one injustice by another? 

Shakspere must have wished to substitute a more api'topriate' 
natre for Oldeasile’s. but unfoituiiatedy he was not content wiili 
inventing one. In tlie liisiorical jTersonage of Sir John Fastolf he 
thought to have diseoveied a tow.vrJ whose name could not be 
taken in vain ; but there seems every reason for beheving that the 
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accusation brought against this knight for want of courage in the 
French campaigns of the time of Henry VI rested on no sold 
foundation. But the popular Mew had been already taken in the 
Ftrt! Part of Henry VI (iii 2 and iv i), and Shakspere was led 
to identify the name of Fastolf with the notion of a cowardly 
knight by the circumstance that Sir John Fastolf, like the Oldcastle 
for whose name his was substituted, was a Lollard This curious 
circumstance has been first pointed out by Mr Gairdner (see 
Historical Element tn ShaHspires Falstaff in Fortnightly Rtutw, 
March 1873) Fastolf, though a brave man, did not live on good 
terms with his generation, and his will shows him, on the cm- 
dence of an allusion in it to a te\t (i Corinth, mv 38) \er) much 
in use among the Lollards, to have had leanings to their doctrines 
It IS perhaps not more than a coincidence, that Sir John Fastolf, 
as appears from the PaJon lethis, owned a house called the 
Boar 1 Head Tavern, not however in T astuheap, but m Southwark 
Tac character of Ancient Pistol has been compared h) Kkin (viii 
916) to the Ccntuiio in Rojas’ Cthstma Ihi fust spccimi n on the 
Spanish stigi. of one of Us favourite comic tjpes, and (i\ 979) to 
the boldado in Fernandta’ farsa of that name The formtrwas 
not translated into Fnglish till 1631 hut Klein thinks Shakspere 
might have seen the Frcncli 01 the Italian translation 

Of the two Parts of Henn /T— blended into a single play — a 
very old MS , certainly transcribed btfoie 1644 and probablj at a 
very much earlier date, was discovered among the jiapers of the 
Denng farad}, and has been published for the Shahsfiaie Socuty 
by Mr Halliwell (1843) 

Kenrick’s Fahtaff s Weddmg (publisht d in i jdo , and first acted 
at Drury Lane in 1766, see Geneste, v 93) is the only instance 
with which I am acquainted of an attempt to 'eontinue' a Shak- 
sperean play, or part of one In the Pieface however the author 
speaks of ‘the remarkable ill success of preceding imitators of 
Shakespeare’ His own imitation (which was approved by 
Garrick) is not absolutely unsuccessful, while his reading is 
shown by the gathering of Shaksperean phrases of which much 
of his dialogue consists, I really think he shows some original 
humour m passages of the Falstafiian sjiccches Nor is the plot 
contrived without ingenious boldness, the likeness inunlikeness to 
the opening of Henry V being managed with some amount of 
inventive power. Of course, however, as a whole the attempt is a 
failure; and the author, inconsistently with the general appro- 
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priateness of his form in verse as veil as in prose, has put into the 
mouth of one of his characters, Father Paul, a diction vhich is that 
not of Shakspere, but of Dr Johnson. 


(|8) HENMiV V. (II b) (i6) (F 2) P. 1600. 


Henry V 


This play closely connects itself m every wav with the two pre- 
cedinp; dramas; and was doubtless composed soon after them. 
Its sources loo are the same, itz. Ilohnshcd and Tie Fam'ius 
I’lclones of Henn the Ft/lh, unquestionably acted before if, 88, 
though not entered till 1594. It is to this play, and not to 
Shaksperc's, that Nash alludes m hi» Pwce Ptnnik^se (1,^92), 
when speaking of ‘ Henn V represented on the stage, leading the 
French king prisoner, and forcing lioth him and the Dolphin 
sweare fcaltie , ’ for this incident is not in Shakspere. As 
Henry I' is not mentioned by Meres, it was probabh produced 
m 1599, and I his is borne out b) the reference in the Chnrus to 
act V to Essev’s esptdmon to Ireland, which took place m the 
summer of that sear 

It has been pointed out to me by Mr Ainger, that the 
Dauphin's mention of a sonnet written b\ him in praise of his 
horse, and begmning ‘^\onder of Nature,’ and Orleans’ retort 
that he remembered a sonnet whuh began so ‘to onts mistisss,’ ! 
ma) be a pla>ful allusion to Constable’s sonnet beginning ‘ Miracle 
of the world' (quoUd by Warton) Shaksperc’s supposed satire 1 
of other sonnet-writers has been made the basis of a theory in' 
conncMon with the object of -ome of his own Sonnets 

The Choi uses and the Epilogue are wanting m the quarto ^ 
editions of this plat ; and it is therefore open to doubt whether in 
their otherwise mutilated test we Iiave an imperfect copy of the 
plav as It was originally written, or whether it was at first pro 1 
duced bt Shakspere subsiantialh in its present form. 

Lord Orreij’s H>nr) T (acted 1664, published t668), a pht in 
rhyme and containing an original lose-plot (both Henry Y and ' 
Owen Tudor are m lose with the Princess Kathanne), is stated 
by Gencste (i. 53) not to base the slightest resemblance to Shak- 
spere, except in the historical part of it Hill’s //mi P, or the 
CowjUtst of France b\ the Engluh (acted 1723!, is founded on 
Shakspere , but there are many alterations, and a new character 
IS introduced, that of Harriet the niece of Lord Scroop, whom 
Henry is said to have seduced and deserted. (Geneste, ii. 129- 
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131 ) 1 shall hhve something to say on the treatment of history 
in iiiis pU) below. 


(19) As You Like It. (lie) (15) (F 2) E. ir)oo(?). 

1 he entry of till's comedy in the Stationers' Register lacks the 
date of the year, but the prcMous entry has that of 1600; and 
the other plays entered with As Vou Lih It, and accompanied by 
the same cauat ‘to be staled’ against other printers, were pub- 
lished in that year (Malone) The nc\t entry bears date 1603, 
before which year As YouLtle It was therefore at all esents pio- 
duced Other indications of tlic d vte of the pi u h ive been sought 
in certain passages Rosalind’s sating ‘1 will wecp fur nothing, 
like Diana m the fountam’ (i\ i) is thouglii lit iMalone to allude 
to the alabaster im ige of Diana, mcntionid by Stowe as set up 
in 1508, and bi the same vnter in the sti ond edition of the same 
book {Suisn as ekeated in ihog At ilie same time, 

as Debus points out, Stowe s description of this statue does not 
precisely correspond to Rosalind’s allusion as in tlie former water 
IS said to ‘ prill from the breast of the iigure A line is quoted 
(ill 5) from Mailowe’s /hto an/ Lniiit/n, wliieb is not known 
to ha\c been published till 1598 Marlowe is in this passage 
alluded to as a ‘dead >.lieplicrd ,’ he had died m i-jp-} ‘I he 
book’ by which Toudislone piofisses to regulate liis quaittls, and 


from which he appeals to dense Ins met distmetions as to the 
nature of bes (v. 4), is conjectured to be Viminlm S,i /«/<> hts P/at- 
Aet (bk 11 Of Honor and hmorabli (Jnrr/iAj, pubbsliid in nijs 
‘ Books of good manners’ (ib ) ha\c been noueed by Mi llalliwcll 
of an earlier dale, tia Hu Bvkt JnhilJ Good Maners (1507); 
7Xr Boll of Km lure, or Schook of (jood Manors, ^o (i’,77), and 
Ga/ako, or a Ina/i^e of Iho manors and Uhasi ms, dt. (translated 
from the Italian 1576), as well as a fourth of the same date as the 
last 

j The date of the composition of tins play may accordingly with 
tolerable confidence be ascnlied to the year 1399, which accords 
with the general internal evidence of style Kbinfx 106) notices 
the similarity in subject between As You Lde It and Lope’s Las 
Flores de Don fuan. 


The book from which the story of this play was taken is, as has 
been already noticed, Thomas Lodge s Rosa/^nde, Euphmi Golden 
Logaat, found afler his death in hts till at loilixdia. Bequeathed to 
Philaulus' sonttes rmrsea up with then father in Er^land 



Lodge took part of hiB plot, but by no means the whole of it, or 
indeed the cliaracters and incidents which give a pastoral character 
to his romance, from tlie Tah of Gamrlyn, erroneously included 
under the name of The Coke'\ Tale in Chaucer’s Cankrbury Tales 
That SliaLspcrc made direct use of this original authonty has 
indeed been suggested by Knight and others, but without satis- 
factory proof The names of his characters weie cither borrowed 
from Lodge, or suggested by his names Rosadcr howeser was 
changed into Orlando, with a father Rowliiid and a broth r Oliver 
(Cf Delius, Lodge’s Rosalyndi uttd Shakespein s .Ij Vou Like //, in 
Jahrbuch, sol vi, 1871, where an analytical comparison of novel 
and play is given The novel is reprinted m Collier’s ishaktsptarc s 
J tkraiy, \ii\ 1) 

The title of the play was thought by Ticck to have been chosen 
in allusion to the concluding line of Ikn Jonson’s C\rUhtat 
R vih 

‘Hy — lis good viid if vou luc t you may ’ 

but Jonson's romedv was fii't acted m 1600, and there would 
have Ixen no very deep satire in the adoption of the phrase in any 
ease As isiinrock surmises, it w is more probably suggested by 
the short addicss with which Lodge’s tale begins ‘If you like it, 
su , and vcs I will be yours in dutv if vou will be mine in favour ’ 
On tills kind of titles, as employ cd bv bhaksptre, 1 shall make 
somi more general obs<.rv aliens below 

I lie idea of the famous passage ‘All the world’s a stage’ ic. 
(11 7) IS ti leed by Siaunlon to the apophthegm of I’ctromus, 
‘ Totus mundus agil hisirioneiii,’ wliieli is said to have been the 
motto over the Globe the lire* He adds, that in some Greek 
verses attribuiid to Solon, introduced by Philo Judaeus into his 
Ltbi r dt ^lundi optpexo, die life of man is sejiaraled inlo ten ages 
of seven years each; and that similar distnbutions aie made by 
otlier authors — Greek, Roman, and Hebrew , while in a miscel- 
laneous collection of die fifteenth century called Arnold’s ChroutcU 
IS a chapter entitled ‘ The vij ages of man living in the world,' and 
pfctorial illustiations of the same kind of idea were frequent in the 
Middle Ages, as well as broadsides and ballads on the subject 
Sec partiiulaily the emblem from Boissard’s Ikiolxuni Vitoa. 
Humame (Metz, 1596I, reproduced m H Green s Shaktijiah and 
thi Emblem Writers, p 405, widi much illustrative learning on the 
subject, and the representation of the Seven Ages fhim a block- 
prmt m the British Museum, tb. p. 407, kome figures m whidh 

D d 
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Much Ado 

abou* 

Nothing 


cunously correspond to the ‘parts' enumerated by Jaques. Shak- 
spere repeals the general idea m several other passages; and 1 
have noticed the comparison of the world to a stage as twice 
occurnng m the works of Ralegh ; once in his lines D* MorU and 
again in the Preface to his Hittoty of the Wot Id Cf also Chap- 
man’s Revenge of Bu^sy d'Ambots (i. i) ; Dekker’s Korthvwd Hoe 
(1 t)) Thos Heywood’s The Author to hts Boole, piefixed to his 
Apology for Actors; Ben Jonson’s New Inn (i i • ‘all the world’s 
a play'), and doubtless many other parallel passages. The line, 
twice repeated in Loo me, ‘All our life is but a tragedy,’ has a dif- 
ferent sense In Wilson’s Andtomcus Comnemus. (v 4) a song 
IS introduced beginning — 

'Sonic have c-itled life a clafrepla}, that uiclutlca 
Nothing hut scenes and mtcrludci,' 

The allusion to ' Garg.mtua’s mouth (111 2) need not neces- 
sarily hate been derived from RabelaN, of whom no Knglish 
translation evisted in ShaksjKrt’s limt , but there is evidence that 
a chap-book about Gargantua was po;) ilar m Kiigland in the 
sixteenth century. 

(20) Much Ado adout Noiiung. (II c) (17) (F 2) 
P. 1600. 

This play had been 'sundene times pubhkely acted' when it 
was entered on the Stationers’ Register, but there is no evidence 
to cause its composition to be much ante-dated to its publication. 
The view according to which it was referred to by Meres in 1598 
has been already noticed (ante, p 388) 

The plot of the serious part of this comedy is to be found m 
a novel of Bandello’s (1 22), winch was translated into French 
in Bcllcforcsl’s Histoires Tragiquis Jyt (1594) Bandello, but 
hardly Shakspere, may have lieen acquainted with Ariosto’s version 
of the first part of the storv. (I he Orlando /'wrnwo, where it 
occurs m Bk. v, was pubhshed in a translation by Hanngton 
m 1591.) Spenser reproduced Ariosto’s story in the Faeru Qutene 
(Bk. li. canto iv stanzas 17 se(/q)\ and the same episode had been 
according to Hanngton versified by George Turberville (probably 
in his Tragical Tales out of sundrie Italians, 1587) A novel in 
Cmthio’s Hecatommithi turns on a similar tnek. 

Shakspere may have had an earlier play on the subject before 
him ; for an Ariodante and Geniuora, which must of course have 
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been based on Ariosto, is mentioned as acted in the presence of 
Queen Elisabeth in 1583-3. The old German play of Tht Beau- 
it/ul Photnida, by Jacob Ayrer (partly printed by Cohn, u. s., pp. 76 
stqq^ was founded on Bandello, probably in Belleforest’s trans- 
lation or one of its German imitations; but it has several points 
in common with Much Ado about Nothing which are wanting in 
the novel, anjj^whieh indicate some intermediate source (cf. Cohn, 
pp. Ixxi seqqi). The resemblance between Benedick and Beatrice 
on the one hand, and the clown John and his Anna Maria on the 
other, is the reverse of striking,— indeed the characters are of | 
a very diifercnt class ; but the introduction of the comic couple, 
with the discomfiture of the lover, is a remarkable coincidence 
between the two plays, and certainly points to a common source 
apart from Bandello. The circumstance is additionally significant 
from the fact that the hero of Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick's 1 
comedy of Vincentius Ladislaus (printed 1594) ‘is in reality what : 
Beatrice wanted to make Benedick appear ’ (Cohn, p. xlvi), and ! 
actually causes his servant to ‘ sit up his bills,’ as Beatrice | 
humorously asserts Benedick to have done. As the date of 
Ayrci’s jiiece is not known— it may have been written before or 
after 1600 — and as that of Shakspere's is similarly uncertain, 
it is impossible to decide as to their relative priority. That 
however Ayrer did not copy from Shakspere seems, as Simrock 
points out, clear from the names of the characters in his play, ^ 
which follow Bandello, while Shakspere has changed all tlie , 


names except those of Don Pedro and old Leonato. But whether [ 


Stuks|>erc invented Benedick and Beatrice, or conceived them j 
from an account of Aj-rcr's play, or with Ayrer and Duke Henry 1 


Julius derived them from some previous piece, is a question which 


will hardly affect our view as to the originality of these incom- > 
parably delightful character.s. 

H. Brown, and according to him Hunter, believe the humours 
of Benedick to allude to W. Herbert's (Lord Pembroke) unwilling- 
ness to marry. 

Dogberry with his ' mistaking words ’ and the rest of the ' sub- 
stantial watch' may be alluded to, with other plays, in the Induction 
to Bartholomew Fair. Cf. for the satirical treatment of the watch 
Lyly’s Ettdimim (ante, p. 164), Marston's Dutch Courtezan, Fletcher's 
Love’s Cure (where, however, the satire is of an intensified kind), 
the same author's Knight of Malta, and above all Middleton's Blurt, 
Master Constable and Glapthome's Wil in a Constable (v. i). 

D d 2 
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[ (21) Twelfth Night; or, Wiiat You Will. (lie) 
(28; (F I part; F 2 part). Acted 1602. 

This rests on the esidence of the MS. diar) of John Manningbam, 
discovered by Mr. Hunter (see his A'ew llltutraivm of Sh^e- 
sptare, vol. i. pp. 365 r<yy.), who states that he saw Twelf/k Ntgkt 
performed at the Middle Temple, on Ftbruar)' 2, 160 a. As Meres 
makes no mention of it, it may be assumed to have been com- 
posed between 1598 and 1602; and Stcevens thought ‘the new 
map with the augmentation of the Indies’ mentioned by Maria 
(ill. a) to allude to the map engraved foi the h'nglish lianslation of 
Linschoten’s Voyagts, pubhshed in I'jtjS The play his been 
thought to be referred to in Ben Jenson’s Fvtrv Man iml »/ An 
Humour (1399) act iii sc. i, which would still more closely fis 
the date, but this seems very doubtful If the scene in which 
Malvolio IS treated as possessed be really, as Hunter supposes, 
in allusion to the Puntan practice of exorcism expose il m 1399 by 
Harsnet's tract A Disiovtry of ttu FiauJulni Practuis of fohn 
Darrel, this is a further indicabon of the date of the play% (Sec 
Hunter, A’ttc Illustrations, lol 1 pp 380 nyy , and his attempt, 
not loiy convincing, to explain the crux of ‘the lady of the 
Strachy' (11 3) as an allusion to the same source 1 

Manningham thought this play ‘much lik, tlie Conimedy of 
Errors or Mcncchmi in Plautus, but most like to that in lL.iliaii 
called Inganm.’ The lesemblancc to the M,naiclimi is of couise 
only of the most general kind Of the tliice Italian phys iK’.inng 
the name of, or a similar name to, that cited by Maiininghain, 
one, Gli Ingannati (by an unknown author, cf. Klein,!' 748 nott), 
seems to haie liecn produced some time .iftcr 1327, was printed 
under the title of II Saertfisto in 1337, and iianslatcd into P'roiich 
by Francois Juste under the title of Les Alust's m 1343. Rueda’s 
Comedia de los Dnganos appears to be directly founded on <Jli 
Ingannati (Klein, it. 158). With the story of this play the 
novel of Bandello (u. 36), first published in 1334, and repro- 
duced of course in Belleforcst’s French Ilistoins Tragiquts 
(1594), is stated to accord more closely than with the novel 
in Cinthio’s Uecatommithi (1565), which again was followed 
more closely than Bandello’s in Barnahe Rich’s Hntorie of Apot- 
lomus and Silla in his Faraoell to Mihiarte Prvfiuon (1581; 
another reprinted, from the edition of 1O06, in Collier’s Shaki- 
speare's Ldrary, vol. lij. Another Italian comedy, 07 ’ Inganm, 
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by Sccco, printed m 1362 (cf Klein, iv. 792, 601 seems 
based iqipn the former Monlcmayor m his Ifia/ui (iS4s) is 
vanously thought to hate taken the mam elements of his Ftltsmena 
from Cintbio and Bandello; but tbcir novels were published after 
the drama A third Italian comedy with the same name in which 
the lady in disguise moreover assumes the name Cesare (cf Ce- 
sano in Shaksperc ), is meniionid by Hunter, as written b) Cursio 
Gonsaga and prmted m I'lja. The locality of Illvna occurs in 
Montemajor and in C intliio , and in the novel of the latter occurs 
the shipii red 

Directly, or more probably indirectly through somi Pnglish 
translated ])itcc, Shaksperc miy thtrefore have .been acquainted] 
with one or moit' of these tomcdics, more particularly the carlusl, ' 
which IS even thought to have sngecsted one or two of the names 
and (m a phrase m the Preface ‘la notte di Btffana,’) one of the 
titles of this piiee Vet the substance of the story he probablv i 
derived from Rich s version, and more weight has probablv been 
attached to Mtnninghanis remark than n deserved According 
to Klein (IV 806), who has compared tlic first and second of the 
Italian eomtdus enunicratid with Jail/lh Xi^hl, Shakspere's plav, 
with the tvception of one or two touches of a doubtful diaraeter, ^ 
furnishes no reason for assuming any demonstrable bon owing 
from t ther of (luni, not to speak of a ‘most like’ resemblance 

Cf an/i, as to the sources of the J in (rtn/Anirii (f Vtimia 1 

1 be iiiimitvble ee nae ehaiacters of tins phv (Malvoho, accord 
ing to Charles 1 imb s view of the ebaraetcr, need not be included 
among them) appear to be Shaksperc s own creations, and are 
doubtless of native growth 

” I 

Of the songs introduced into this pUv, all seem to be Shak 
spere’s, but that of vvhieh the Clown and Sir Toby alternatelv 
reeitc part, ‘ I arevvcll, dear heart, since I must needs be gone,’ is 
a quotitum from the GolJtn Garland of Primely Ddn^hti, and 
IS printed in Percy's Rthqun, under the title of Coty dim's FaieruU 
tu P/ttl/ts Of the refeiences to popular ballails thickly given by 
Sir 'loby (11 3) it is staled that ‘ Peg-a-Ramsey ’ is only known j 
as a title , that ‘ 1 hree merry men are we’ is the burden of several 1 
old songs, and (Warton, Ilnlory of English Poilry, sec In, noU) 1 
that ‘ 7 here dwelt a man in Babylon’ is the beginning of an old { 
ballad Of the godly and eonslank K}fe Susanna, licensed m 1564, | 
on the subject of, which there is also a play. The ‘very true' 
sonnet ' Please one, and please all,' quoted by Malvoho (ui. 4), is 
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The Merry 
W ves of 
Wjiidkor 


printed at length by Staunton, from a recently discovered copy. 
The burden of the concluding ‘jig’ of the Clown is the same as 
that of a snatch of a ballad sung by the Fool in Ktn^ Ltar (m. a). 
It ts usual on the stage to introduce as the ‘ catch’ (ii 3) a de- 
lectable duty, ‘ Which is the properest diy to drink,’ of which I am 
unacquainted with the origin ‘Mistress Mall,’ whose ‘picture’ 
IS mentioned 1 3, was a histoncal character of Shakspere s day, 
or rather a historical personage without a character, who ‘died 
in 1639, ts stated to have left twenty pounds b) her will for 
the Fleet street conduit to run with wine when King Charles II 
returned, which happened soon after (Staunton ) 

It will be observed that the second title of this plaj, ‘ 'nha! I'm 
n ill! IS also that of a comedy bv Marston 

(22) TIIL MLRPY WitES Ot WlNOVlK (lie) (19) 
(F 2) [First Version, P 1602.] 

Mr Halliwell thinks that the composition of this play may be 
dated as early as 1592 Not only had Quren 1 lisabeth (for 
whose delectation the play, according to the tradition heard by 
both Dennis and Rowe, is said to haiebeeii produced) masques 
and tournaments at Wmdsor Castle in Jinuary 1593, but it was in 
1592 that Windsor (to which the play had so many local allusions) 
was visited by a real German duke (cf iv 3), rw Duke 
Frederick of Wurttemberg and Tcck, to the account of whose 
travels Mi Charles Knight du-ected attention m connexion with 
the allusion in The Merry Wnes Cohn has pointed out (p xix) 
that the Duke durmg his visit to Fnghnd according to the diary 
kept by his secretary, went to the Globi theatre and saw 7 hi 
Moor of Venice acted 

The quarto of 1602 differs in many respects fiom the folio, 
in the later form of the play there are several allusions which 
seem to show that they were introduced in the reign of King 
James, before whom the comedy is stated to have been acted 
in November 1604 Mrs Page’s remark (11 1) seems to allude 
to James’s wholesale creation of knights in 1604 , and in the 
amended play Falstaff says to Shallow (1 i) 'You’ll complain 
of me to the Kmg' (mstead of ‘ council,' as in the quarto). From 
a comparison of the characters, Mr Halhweil has arnved at the 
conclusion that ‘the two Parts of Henry IV, like The Merry 
Wives, onginally existed m an unfinished state, and that, when 
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the first sketch of Tht Merry Wires was written, those plays had 
not licen altered and amended in the form in which they have 
come down to us.' This conjecture helps to explain the dis- 
crepancies in the minor characters, while it leaves the dissimilarity 
in FalstafT, such as it is (and I agree with Mr. Halliwell that it is 
not of the essence of the character), to be accounted for by the 
tradition as to Queen Elisabeth’s wish to see him in love. 

The date of the legend of Heme the Hunter is unknown ; but 
Mr. Halliwell found a ‘Rycharde Heme, jeoman,’ among the 
hunters who were examined and ‘confessed’ for hunting in the 
royal forests in the time of Henry VIII. 

The source of the plot of The Merry Wives is thought to be 
a story in Tarlton’s A^ewes out of Purgatorie, taken from a novel 
by Straparola in his Nolle piacevoli. Here are not only identities 
of incident, but even of expression. Malone also directed attention 
to The Fislrut/e'e Tale of Brainford in Wishvard for Smelts 
(1620; though Steevens mentions an edition of 1603, apparently 
erroneously), of which the scene is laid at Windsor. Finally, 
a tale in Giovanni Fiorentino’s Pecorone, translated into English 
under the title of Tht Fortunate, the Deceived, and the Unfortunate 
Lovers (1632) is also noted as similar. 

A full examination of this play will be found in Halliwell's 
reprint of The First Sketch of the Merry Wives [Shaiesp, Soc. Publ., 
1842), where Siraparola’s novel and Tarlton's version are also 
given at length. The latter is also reprinted in vol. ii of Collier’s 
Shaksfeares Library. It was in John Dennis’ version of this 
comedy, entitled The Comical Gallant (1702), that the story of 
Queen Elisabeth having ordered it to be written was first men- 
tioned. Rowe in 1709 added that she wished to see Falstaff 
‘ in love.’ 

The ballad of Lady Greenslceves, the tune of which Mrs. Ford 
(ii. i) contrasts with that of the Hundredth Psalm, appeared in 
the Handfull of Pleasant Delites (1584), and has been reprinted 
by Fairholt (Songs and Poems on Costume, Percy Soc. Publ., vol. 
xxvii), and by Jlr. Robert Bell in his Early Ballads, j-c. (1861). I 


(23) Measure for Measure. 
at Whitehall 1604. 


(Ill) (2t) (F 3). Acted 


Measure for 
Measure. 


This play, as noted above, was acted at Whitehall on Decem- 
ber a6, 1604,- and Tyrwhitt and Malone have conjectured two 
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passages in it (i. i and ii. 4) to contain ‘a courtlj apology for 
Kinu James I’s stately and ungracious demeanour on his entry 
into England.’ I should be mclined to accept this conjecture, the 
n»ore so that there is something in the sentiment of these passages 
not ill according with the tendency towards shrinking from an 
unnecessary publiaty, which we may fairly suppose to ha\e been 
an element in the poet’s own character 

The plot of the piece is taken fiom the prose nirntnc of The 
rate Htsiorie of Ptomos and Casrandra, inserted by Whetstone in 
his Hep/ameion of Call Dneounes (1582, reprinted in Collier's 
Shakespeare's Library, sol 11), and doubtless Shaksiierc Iml also 
read the play of the same author on the same subject, dcst nbt d 
above (p 118) Wicts'one had taken the story from the Hcia- 
temmithi of Giraldi Cinthio (n y, 5), who himself dramatised it 
in a plav called Lpiiia, desenbed bv Klein {\ y")}l as not having 
even a phrase in common with Shakspcic’s plav m addition to 
the main features of the plot Cinthio probably founded his storv 
on some Instoncal anecdote, a number of such were mentioned 
by Douce and Dunlop, one connecting itself with Charles the 
Bold, another with Lewis XI ind his favourite Olivier le Dam 
One of Bclleforc St's novels though dtscribcil by him as his own 
invention, resembles Cmthio’s m subject Simrock has adduced 
other anecdotes of the same kind from It than and Hungarian 
romance, and one related of the ] mperor Otto in Grimms 
Deutsche Sagen (ii ifig), on which he thinks Cinthio s novel was 
perhaps founded The main incident of the jilot is one which 
unhappily must have rccuned more than onre in Insiorv , and 
It IS well known that the notonous Colonel Kirkc was accused 
of a similar atrocity. (See Macaulay’s Hutory of England, chap v, 
where it is said that ‘as Kirke was not the first, so he was not 
the last, to whom this excess of cruelty was imputed ’) 

As Whetstone diverged from Cinthio in at least one imiiortant 
point (for the original of Andrugio— Shakspere’s Claudio— is 
actually put to death), so Shaksperc introduces changes from 
Whetstone, among them the dtvici that the Duke is present through 
out in disguise, so that thus the liappy conclusion of the piece is 
prepared. He likewise contrives, by the introduction of the cha 
racter of Manana, to preserve the honour of the heroine, without 
decreasing the moral guilt of Angelo The conclusion of the 
piece proves that he was acquainted with the novel of Whetstone; 
that he had read the play is vciy probable ; whether he had read 
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the Italian novel, which Whetstone in general closely follows, is 
a question of no interest. (Cf. Simrock, i. 153.) 

The beautiful song (‘Take, 0 , take those lips away’) in iv. 1 
recurs in Fletcher’s Bloody Brother (v. 2) with slight variations 
and the addition of a second stanza. The authorship of the song 
is doubtful; but the music to it was composed by one Jack 
Wilson, who belonged to Shakspere’s company. Both stanzas 
are ascrilied to Shakspere in an edition of his poems printed in 
1640. This is thought to be the only instance in which a doubt 
can be raised as to Sh.ikspcre's authorship of a song (other than 
a mere scrap or ‘ foot’ of a popular ballad) introduced by him into 
any of his plays. (See K. Hell's Songs from the Dramatists, p. 95 
note ; with a reference to Collier in Shakesp. Soc. Paptrs, ii. 33; 
and cf. Dyce’s of Beaumont and Fletcher, x. 439.) 

Among the Shakespeares who were prayed for by the brothers 
and sisters of the Guild of St. Anne of Knowle, was a Prioress 
Isabella. This coincidence, for it can hardly be more, is pomted 
out by Mr. Grant White. Memoirs, p. 7. 

(24) II.tMIKT, PKIXCT of DEKV.tKK. (IIIi (18) (F 3) 
P. 1604. 

Tilt Rtrengc of llamhU Prince of Dnmark, as_\t tear lahlie acted 
by ttu Lord Ch.tmlnUnn fits sen-anits, was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register in 1602 ; but it remains uncertain whether this 
was the quarto — the earliest edition we possess of the play — 
actually prinU’d in 1603. This firvt edition, according to the view 
of Collier and Dyce, was a compilation by some incompetent 
hand of the tc.vt of Shakspere's tragedy as we have it in the quano 
of 1604; according to Knight an earlier Shaksperean work, of 
which the quarto of 1604 was therefore not only a different 
version, but one in which the differences were owing to revision 
by the author himself. In the earlier quarto, of which only two 
copies are in existence, the character called Polonius in 1604 is 
called Corambis, and Reynaldo is called Montano ; and there is a 
difference, such as a compiler could hardly have hit upon, in the 
order of some of the scenes. Delius generally accepts this view, 
so far as it involves the hypothesis of two versions of Hamlet by 
Shakspere himself, but cannot ascribe the condition of the text of 
the first quarto to the mere fact of its being an early Shaksperean 
sketch. Tycho Mommsen (who thinks Corambis a mistake of the 
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compiler’s for the abbreviation Cor = courtier, and Montano for 
m », t t. Polomus’ man or servant) considers nothing that dis- 
tinguishes the first from the second quarto to be owing to 
Shakspcre himself, while, on the other hand, Staunton regards the 
first quarto as substantially ‘ the poet’s first conception ’ Messrs 
Clark and Wnght (in the Chutndon Pnss Set us edition, 1872) 
arrive at the conclusion tliat ‘there was an old plaj on the storj 
of Hamlet, some poruons of which are still preserved in the quarto 
of 1603 that about the year 1602 Shakespeare took this and 
began to remodel it for the stage, as he had done with other plajs 
that the quarto of 1603 represents the pla) after it had been 
retouched by him to a certain ettent, but before his alterations 
were complete and that in the quarto of 1604 we have for thi- 
first time the HamUt of Shikspere ’ In view of the thoroughly 
mutilated condition of the test of 1603, 1 hate therefore above 
stited the phy to have been first printed in 1604, but it is clear 
that a Handel on which Shakspeic had been at work was acted at 
least as early as 1602 

The Ilanilet out of the adaptation of whuh ShiksiH-rc’s master- 
piece thus grew, was probably tliat which is mentioned by Hen- 
slow e as acted (not apparently as a new plav) already in 1594 
An allusion to ‘ the visard of the ghost which cried so miserably at 
y* theater, Hamlet, reuen^i,' occurs in a tract by Lodge (lli/x 
Misene, and the World's Madnesse) in 1596 But already in 
Nash’s Epistle prefived to Greene’s Menafhon, 1589 or even 
earlier, ‘whole Hamlets, I should say handfulls of tragical 
speaches,' are mentioned among incompetent ‘indeuors of art 
A German play on the subject, called Der beshn/k Btudermotd 
(Fratricide Punished), or Pnne Hamhl aus Doimtmaii, was acted 
in Gennany, about the year 1603, by English jilayers, in this 
play Corambus corresponds to Polomus (Printed m Cohn, u s, 
pp. 236 segj , also in R. G Latham’s 7 uo Disset tatwns on the 
Hamlet of Saxo- Grammaticus and of Shakispear, 1872 ) In this 
play the name of Hamlet’s uncle is Trie, as in the tale of Argenltle 
and Cuaran in Warner’s Albums England , which circumstance 
Dr. Latham attributes to the possible existence at that time of 
some Gesta Erin (or Eotta) Eegn, and which 1 mention as 
accounting for the origin of the name of Shakspere’s yoriti, which 
others have explained to be from Ronck (the name of Hamlet’s 
grandfather on the mother's side in Saxo Grammaticus '), or from 
the Danish form of George. The German play may with much 
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probability be assumed to represent the old English Hamid. 
Who was the author of this is unknown ; but there is no impro- 
bability in the conjecture that it was Thomas Kyd, whose Spanish 
Tragedy, as has been seen, contains the device of the play within 
the play and otherwise resembles Hamlet in the plot. The 
Prologue too (as reproduced in the German play) seems in his 
manner. 

As there is no reason to assume the play alluded to already in 
1589 to have been by Shakspere himself, I have not complicated 
this statement by any reference to such a possibility. Malone at 
one time assumed from a MS. note by Gabriel Harvey, in which 
he mentions Hamlet as a performance with which he was well 
acquainted, that Shakspere's Hamlet was written prior to 1598; 
but he afterwards found that this was only the date at which 
Harvey purchased the volume where he made the note, which 
therefore he might have made, Malone afterwards thought, as late 
as 1600. This limit he considered fixed by the allusion to the 
‘ inhibition ’ of the players ‘ by the meanes of the late innovation ’ 
— which he referred to the Order in Council of June 1600 — in 
ii. 2 ; but the order in question was not carried out, though com- 
plaints were made with a view of enforcing it as late as December 
31,1601. (Collier, //.(/£>. P., i. 313.) Thus the allusion, even 
were this its explanation, might haNe been made as late as 1602 ; 
nor did Harvey die till many years afterwards. Messrs. Clark and 
Wright, noting that the p3ss.age in question appears for the first 
time in the quarto of 1604, consider the ‘innovation’ to refer to 
the licence given on January 30, 1604, to the Children of the 
Queen’s Revels to play at the Blackfriars Theatre. The ‘ children' 
are mentioned in the quarto of 1603, and again in the Fust Folio ; 
and the word ‘ inhibition ' would thus not have to be interpreted in 
a literal sense. 

It remains briefly to notice the source whence the author of the 
old Hamlet, and probably through him Shakspere, derived the 
materials for his plot. This source was doubtless the Histarie qC 
Hamblet, which had been translated (though no edition earlier than 
1608 exists; printed in Collier's Shakespeare's Library, vol. i) from 
Belleforest’s Histaires Tragiques (vol.v, 1570). The novel diverges 
from the drama in the later parts of the story, but appears to contain 
its general outlines of the plot and one coincidence of detail 
(Hamlet’s exclamation ‘A rat! a rati’ on becoming aware of ‘the 
counsellor’ behind the arras). The names in the novel differ from 
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'those in Shik'spere m eieiy case except those of Hamlet himself 
ai 1 his mother ‘ Geruth ’ 

Belleforests novel was derived from the Hislona Damea of 
Sa\o-Grammaticus, who lived in Denmark during the latter 
part of the twelfth century, and began his history after 1177- 
Dr Latham, who has subjected those parts of it which bear on the 
subject to a careful analjsis, has armed at the conclusion that 
‘there are two Hamlets, and Shakespear's is noi the real one. 
Shakespear’s Hamlet, as far as he is any one at all, is Offa , but 
the personality of Offa himself, so far as he is Offa at all, is of a 
veiy oqunocal character His is made up of the oilds and ends of 
tralaticious absurdities of general rither thin juiticular ajipro- 
pnation, so that the bearer of it is a laj figure rithcr linn a rial 
man in the flesh Out of this and the like come In jierson ilities, 
and t(j«;-personalities which, after all, i nd in Here ijmsi-jir- 
sonahhes , and a peisonalili is all tint cm be eliimed for 
Shaktspears Hamlet, or the Amlethus of the Third Book [of 
Sa\o]. Tlie Amlethus of Uie hourth Book, the Hamlet who is 
Chocfailaieus, can do more He ma> pronounce himself the re* 
presentative of a genuine heio It is possible, howtver, that, by 
the luere force of genius the etjunocal Hamlet who is identified 
with Shake spear has m tlie hearts and the imaginations of mm the 
most rcalit) ’ hat is especiallj to lie noticed is, that in Saxo 
Grammaticus there is no indication of anj other ih in a feigned 
madness in Amlethus (Book iii), and so in the t’-inslation of 
Belleforcst Hamblet ‘counttifcits the mad man’ Bclleforist 
already d\ clt upon the similaritj in tins deuce to that adojiled 
by Brutus and byDaiid, but, as Simrork obseives, the lattci is 
hardlj a case in point There is a faint resenihlanee, of which 
I venture to think far too much has been made, to Ilutlok’s 
assumption of simplicity m the la) of Ihnihk which leijiix-ars m 
several chronicles, and was from Caxtoii’s edition of tlie Brut 
adapted bj Warner as tlie tab of Ai^mtih and Cum in in his 
Alkotis England (Reprinted m Pi rej s Kchqun The Lav of 
Hatelvk the Dane has been edited bj Mi Skeat for the £atia 
Serus of the Early I.nghsh Tixt iuert/j, 1868 ) 

So much for the ‘histoncal’ Hamlet, whose ‘graie’ by-the-lije 
may still be seen on the green slopes at Elsinore In Saxo- 
Grammaticus may also be recognised the germs of Horatio, 
Polomus, and Ophelia, — even of Roscncranz and Guildenstern. 
Goethe is said to have entertained the notion of treating the 
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Mbject of Hamlet ‘ freely after Saxo-Grammaticus.’ For the rest, 
FroGisSor Angelo de Gubematis is stated {Satunhy Rtvitw, 
January i8, 1873) to liave satisfied himself that ‘almost evoy 
name rtith which Hamlet is connected is the subject of m)fths 
common to most or all branches of the Aryan race . . . and that 
the incidents are found in many other stones of mythical heroes.’ , 
Hamlet has of course been more especially compared with 
Orestes; and Simrodt has dwelt on the mythical significance of 
Hamlet’s journey to England (the land beyond the ocean) as 
compared with Brutus’ journey to Delphi Tlie Icelandic saga 
of Brian is said to agree in its mam features with Sa\o’s nar- 
rative 

To retuin to the play the deuce of the play mthm tlie phy 
might have been copied from The Spanish T)a!;tri\, if this 
was antecedent in (i.ile to the old llamhl. In a play called 
A IVaimn:’ for fair fVomiii (liefore 1590), it is stated that a 
woman who had murdered her huebind confessed after seeing 
such a murtiir represented on the sltge. It nmst be supposed 
from Hamlet’s statement that the play is ‘ the image of a murder I 
done in Vienna’ Ac (111. a) that a drama or novel existed on the 
suhje< t , hut none has been discovered. 

In Mr R French’s .SyMlryv a ii»u( 7 i«t’<;/<w(p 301 sijj.) will be 
found a complete key to the supposcil allegorical sigmficance of 
Slukspcie’s i’ldiixh ‘Nearly all iis personages are in oneway 
or other connected with the history of Sir Philip Sidney, who 
seems by common consent to stand for “ young Hamlet." ’ Lord 
Burleigh is of course Polonius , but theie is a deeper mystery in 
the statement that ‘ the usurping Claudius of the drama has been 
regarded as a satire on the I/jrd Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, tut 
of omise VDith rfermce to crime.’ 

' Hercules and his load’ (no other than the Globe itself) in ii. 2 
was the sign of the Globe I'beatre The tliree stanzas sung by 
the Grave-digger (v. i) arc a version of a song in TotteP s Aftsctl- 
lany said to have been written by Lord V'aux, and printed in 
Percy’s Reliques, 

The soliloquy of Hamlet (iii. i) may recall ideas in Momlaigne 
(i. 19); but, as Eke points out {Jahriuch, voL vii. p. 33), there 
cannot be any question of appropriation in this and similar 
passages. It has been over-ingeniously suggested by Prbfessor t 
Seeley, that the ‘some sixteen or doxen lines’ which Hamlet 
(ii. 2) requests the actors to insert in the play, ate to be found in 
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the speech of the Player King (iii. *; vv. 177-185; 200-203). 
(See Mr. Fumivall’s letter in TAe Academy, January 3, 1874.) 

On the resemblances to Hamlet in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Philaster, and the possible reminiscence of the hero in Chapman’s 
A Humorous Days Mirth, see the remarks on those plays, infra. 

‘ The Graw-makers, out of Hamlet' is one of the ‘ drolls ’ acted 
during the suppression of the theatres, and printed in Kirkman’s 
The Wits (1672). It is the only one taken from Shaksperc in the 
collection. 

(25) Macbeth. (Ill) (26) (F 3). Acted 1610. 

This play (which Messrs. Clark and Wiight and Mr Flcay hold 
to be not pure Shakspere, but interpolated by Middleton) was 
certainly acted at the Globe on Aprd 20, ifiio, when it was 
witnessed by Dr. Simon Forman, who describes it in his MS. 
diary. Malone’s attempt to fix the date of us first production 
in 1606 IS unsatisfactor) (the eiidence being two snpiiosed allu- 
sions, to the state of the corn-market, and to I'a'litr Garnet’s 
equivocation in his trial for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, in 
the Porter’s speech, ii. 3); on the other hand, there is much force 
in Collier’s observation that tlie evidLin allusion to King James m 
the passage 

‘ Some 1 see 

That two fold balls and tiebic sccptris cairy' iiv 1) 

would have had little point if delivered more than seven years after 
his accession. A small occasional piece on the subjitt of Macbeth 
was played before the King at Oxford in 1605; it was in Latin, 
and was repeated before the Queen in English. It certainly seems 
probable that Shakspere’s Mailnth was tirst pioduced soon after 
James I’s accession , but there is no proof on the subject The 
fable about the King’s autograph letter of thanks and the absence 
of all evidence that Shakspere was ever in Scotland have been 
already noticed. The date of Middleton’s Witch being quite un- 
known, and the probabihty being small that Shakspere borrowed 

from it (while it is possible — see Clark and Wright’s Introduction 

that Middleton ‘refashioned’ parts of Macbeth itself, as we have it 
at present), the question of the date of Macbeth seems unaffected 
by that of the relation between the two plays. Ben Jonson’s Mask 
of Queens (1609) may have owed something to both. The scene 
in which Banquo’s Ghost appears was evidently known to Beau- 
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mont and Fletcher when writing Knight of iht Burning Pestle, 

of which the probable date is i6ii. (See Jasper’s speech, v. i.) 

Shakspere derived his materials from Holinshed, who found the 
story of Macbeth in Bcllenden’s English translation (1536) of the 
Latin Historta Scotorum of Hector Boece {1526). In tliis narra- 
tive (which may be read in Collier's Shakespeare's Library, vol. ii) 
all the incidents of which the action of Shakspere’s play consists 
are to be found in the same order ; nothing, as Gervinus saj s, was 
wanting for the dramatic treatment of the subject except its 
psychological developemcnt. E%en Lady Macbeth seems to have 
been suggested by another passage in Holinshed — the murder of 
King Duffe by Donwald at Fores, — from uhich Shakspere took 
many of the details of the murder of Duncan. But the sleep- 
walking scene was of course his onn invention. A metrical 
version of the story occurs in Wyntoun’s Chronicle of Scotland 
(1400 rtn ). See Ellis’s Specimens, vol. i. p. 246. J. Grimm, 
quoted by Simrock, is reminded by Lady Macbeth of Tanaguil, 
vtho, like Eve, incites her husliand to high things. Grimm also 
compares the old German story of King Grunewald. where how- 
ever the female tempter is a daughter instead of a wife. The 
untimely birth of Macduff is shown by Simrock to be a feature 
which 111 Germanic mythology invariably mdicaies heroic strength, 
(Mr, Co\, in his Mithology of the Aiyau Nations, i. 312, compares 
Asklepios and Dionysos, Sigurd and Tristram, as ‘sons of sorrow ’ 

' born to do great things.’) Halliwell adduces parallel instances to I 
the notion of the moving wood (Another has been found m 
Arab tradition, said to date from the times before Mohammed. 
See The Aiadenty, February 28, 1874 ) The incident of Banquo’s 
Ghost, on the other hand, is apparently Shakspere’s own invention. 
Some of the details connected with the Witches seem due, in the 
case both of Macbeth and of Middleton’s WiUh, to Reginald Scot’s 
Disiorcrie of Witchcraft (1384). 

Buchanan, of whose Rerum Scotiiarum Historia (Edinburgh, 
1528) no English transljttion existed in Shakspeic’s time, while 
refusing to believe the marvellous parts of the story, and con- 
sidering them theatris aut Alilesiis fabulis aptiora quam historiae, 
rationalistically accounts for some of them. As to the real history 
of the war with Macbeth, see Freeman’s Norman Conquest, voL ii. 
Note X; and compare as to the historical Macbeth a paper in 
Notes and Queries, 3rd S., x, September 15, 1866. 

Maebelh, reproduced with additions and ‘amendments’ by 
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D’Avcnant in 1674 (some of the alterations beinj; taken from 
Middleton’s fFi/ei), was quoted in this form in Tie Taller, Some 
of D’Avenant’s interpolated choruses are still m use on the stage. 

Schiller’s fine version of Macbeth, in which however tlie 
characteristic features of the Witches are entirely changed, was 
produced in 1804. 

[I regret that the supeib new varwrum edition of Macbeth, 
published in 1873 by Mr. Furness, should have reached me too 
late to allow me to do more than refer to it. The same remark 
applies to Mr. Furness’ edition of Romo and Julut, published in 
the same }eat.] 


Kang Lear, 


(26) Kixo Lfar. (Ill) (24) (F 3). Acted i( 3 o 6 T. 1608. 


With rcgirJ to the date of this tragedy, ve know that it was 
acted at Whitehall upon St. Stephen’s night (Dereinhcr 26), 1606, 
‘before the king’s majesty by his majtsi)’', sen ants, jilaying 
usually at the Glohe upon the Bankside, ’ that it was entered on 
the Stationeis’ Register on Noteinber 26, 1607, and actually 
printed in 1608. That it was not written m its present form 
be-fore 1603, is proved by tlic passage (m 4) whcic Edgar calls 
upon the devils in names apparently taken from a tract by 
Harsnet entitled Discoviry of Popish Imposlon, printed in that jcai. 

In i6og, probably m consequence of the renewed popularity 
which the subject had derived from Sh.ikspcrc’s play, was re- 
published The True Chronicle Histon of King Lur and hii Thiu 
Daughters, Genorill, Ragan, and Cotddia, upon whith Slnakspeie’s 
tragedy was founded. Tins play (reprmltd in Stceseiis’ Six Old 
Plays, 4 c.) was first entered for publication on the Stationers’ 
Register in 1594, and probably printed soon afterwards; it was 
certainly acted by Henslowe’s company on Apiil 6, 1593. This 
play contains the whole outline of the sioiy of King Lear and his 
three daughters, but the episode of Glostcr and his two sons is 
wholly absent, nor are there any characters to correspond to 
Gloster and his two sons, or to the Fool. In the old play Lear is 
accompanied throughout his misfortunes by the faithful Perillus, 
who corresponds to Shakspere’s Kent, but who has not been 
banished. Again, in the old play Lear does not go mad; but 
after Regan has attempted to make away with him by an assassin, 
Lear and Perillus prevail upon the man to spare their lives, and 
they escape to France, where &ey are kindly received by Cordelia and 
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her husband. An invasion of Bntain follows, and Lear is restored 
to the throne, the play thus ending happily, and very differently 
from Shakspcre’s tragedy. The old play moreover contains a 
comic character, the French nobleman Mumford (Montfort), who 
IB not in any way necessary to the action of the plot, the progress 
of which he only interrupts by the sallies of his barren wit. The 
only point in which the preference might be given to the old play 
IS the opemng, in which the conduct of the daughters is ]>erhaps 
more naturally accounted for than m Shakspere Gononll and 
Ragan are informed of the proposed action of their father before- 
hand, ahereas Cordelia is taken by surprise, which furnishes an 
additional reason fur the difference m their respective answers. 
In general, the old play is in diction of the poorest and baldest 
character, and to a large e\tcnt in rhyme. There is no possibihty 
of Its being by Shakspcre. (Cf anU, p i »5 ) 

The author of the old phy doubtless denved his materials from 
llolinshtd, if not dircctl) from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s chronicle 
U|K)n which Holinshed based his narrative Geoffrey again may 
have derived the story from an old Welsh chronicle ascribed to 
Bishop lyisihos (seventh centurv), but he was doubtless ac- 
quainted with the Gesta Rmannrum, where the hero of an identical 
sior> IS the 1 mperor Theodosius The story of King Lear was 
retold m the chionicle of Robert of Gloucester, and m that of 
Hardy ng With slight variations of expression it reippears in the 
story of Ina, King of the West-Saxons, published in Camden’s 
Remains (1605), after the production of Shakspere’s tragedy. 
Spenser in The Fame Quettu (11 10. ay-ya) narrates the story of 
King Lear in the chronicle of ‘ Briton Kings from Brute to Uther's 
ragne ' which I’niice Arthur rcad^ in the House of Temperance , 
the story here takes the same end as in the old plays, and the reply 
of Cordelia has the same variation as in all the earlier sources from 
the form which it receives in Shakspere From Spenser Shak- 
spere seems to have taken nothing except perhaps the precise 
form of Cordelia's name. Higgins m the fourth edition of The 
Mirror for Magistrates (1587; reprinted in vol 11 of Colher’s 
Hhakespeari s Libraty) and Warner m his Albion's Et^land like- 
wise versified the subject , but Shakspere owes nothing to them. A 
ballad of The Death ef Ktt^ Leir and his three Daughters (pnnted 
by Percy), which introduces the madness, was on the other hand 
doubtless of a later date than Shakspere’s tragedy; the author of it 
had apparently looked into Holinshed. The idea of the division 
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of the King’s lands is to be found in Gorboduc; it is of course de- 
nved from the (Edipodean story. The begmning of in this 

respect resembles that of King Lear. Professor Angelo de Gu- 
bernatis has discovered King Lear ‘m embryo’ in the Indian 
legends of Dirghatamas and Yajitis (see a review of his Zoolh 
gical M^lholog), 1872, m Satwday Reutov, January 18, 1873). 
The mam features of the story are familiar to old Germanic, as 
well as to other groups of, legend 
The episode of Gloster and his two sons was taVen by Shak- 
spere from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia (bk ii), which appeared in 
1590, where the King of Paphlagonia corresponds to Gloster. 
(The episode is reprinted bj Collier, « r ) Simrock dwells on the 
resemblance between the relation of Fdmund to the two wicked 
daughters and Livy’o narrative concLrmng the daughters of Scruus 
Tull us 

otkilo (27) OTiinio, Tiir Moor oj Vrvur. (Ill) (23) (F 3 ) 

According to internal evidence of chiratter and manner there 
can be no difficulty in assigning to tins play a date not far removed 
from those of Macbeth and Leat — a conclusion fairti supported by 
the ‘tests’ of versification No trustworthy external evidence 
exists as to the date of Otfello, unless importance be attached to 
the circumitance, noted bi Mr Halhwcll, that a passage in a MS 
dated 1600 (The Note Afelamorphosts, by J M ) very closily 
resembles the well known Imes beginning ‘ Who steals my purse, 
steals trash ’ 

The story of Olhello (but not the name) occurs m Cinthio’s 
Hecalommtlht (1 3 7), of which a Fiencli translation by Chappuvs 
had appeared in 1584 (The Italian story, with a late Fnglish 
version (1793)1 is reprinted by Collier in his Shabtspeaee's Lthiar), 
vol II ) According to Steevenb the names of both Othello and 
lago occur in a stoiy in God’s Rttenge against Adultery, which, 
according to Mr Halliwell was published as an addition to 
Rcymolds’ Triumphs of God’s Re inge against Murder, in the 
sixth edition of that book, 1679 An Italian ballad is stated to 
exist which contains the same names, but in which otherwise no 
resemblance is to be traced Raw don Brown (cited by Simrock) 
suggested that Shakspere received the story from the personal 
communications of the Venetian embassy which visited London 
1613-16; but the date of the play makes this impossible But 
the statement extracted by R. Brown from the dianes of Manno 
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Sanuto, according to which Cnstofalo More was heatenant of 
CypAs for Venice in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and returned from the island in 1508, because he had lost his wife, 
points to a historical foundation of the story, with which Shakspere 
undoubtedly became acquainted through Cinthio or a translation 
of that author. 

The indefatigable Klein (v 383) has pointed out resemblances 
of detail, as well as a striking likeness to die great scene m i^hich 
Othello’s mind is poisoned by Iigo, in L Dolce’s Marianna 
(1363), which play was imitated b) a French tragedian, to whom 
again Voltaire is staled to have liccn indebted 

The burden of Desdemona's willow-vong (iv. 3) is the same 
as that of a ballad by John lie) wood (see Skakisp Soc Papers, 
\ol 1 p 44); the ballad itself is, however another, which is re- 
printed in Pi.rc)’s Rfltjues, the sex of the singer being here male 
In Middleton's Blurt, Mailer Cem\taUi, reference seems to be 
made to this ballad (1 t ‘Shall Camillo tlien Sing Willow, willow, 
willow’) In Tfu Tuo XM Xinsmii (is i) the jailor’s daugiter 
in her madness is said to sing ‘nothing but “I\illow, willow, 
w illow " ' Cf also Massinger s The Maid of Honour (iv 5 an 1 
V i) Another song called The Willmu-Gailind, attnbuted to 
Fdwards, is noted b) V irton, llistot) of Ln^ush Poetry, sec. hi, 
note Iigo’s verses about King Stephen are from an old ballad ^ 
also reprinted b) Fcrci , and the same legend is referred to bv 1 
Greene in his Quip ft an CpUait Courtur. 

(28) Timon or Athfns. (Ill) (32) 

This play was not printed till the First Folio, a circumstance 
which lends weight to the assumption, m which most cntics of the 
present da) agree, that we have in it an older plav partiall) re- 1 
wiilten bv Shakspere (see in particular Delius, Ubtr Shak\pcare \ 
Timon of Athms, 111 [ahrbuch, vol ii, 1867, summinsed in his edi- 
tion of Shaksjiere , Knight in The Putoriat ShaLfort , Staunton , 
— Tschisehwitz, Timon ion Athm, in fahrhuih, vol n, i86q, seeks 
to show that the plav is an original work of Shaksjiere’s which 
was altered aftenvards, perhaps after his death, by another hand). 
Adopting this assumption, we may consider it probable that 
Shakspere’s part of the work belongs to his late vears (Rapp, 
Engbsches Theater, aptly compares the date of Moli^re s Misan- 
ihrt^, written m his forty- third year); and in that case it might be 
the earlier play to which allusions have been discovered m fack 
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Drum's En/er/ammeni {i6oi) anA m Guilpin’s SktaUheta (iS9^)) 
thrugh these allusions are m fact only to the character, and may 
not refer to a play at all 

Knight considers act i. sc i (from the entrance of Apemantus), 
sc 2, act 111. sc. I, 2, 3 (perhaps 4), 5, 6 (except the speech 
‘ May you a better feast ’), act iv. a (the conclusion), 3 (part), act 
V sc I (beginning), and most of sc 3, 4 un-Shaksperean. Delius 
seems generally to agree with these conclusions , for his detailed 
analysis of the play see the Jahrbuch, us He his since conjec- 
tured the author of the earlier play to have lieen George VVilkms, 
the author of the novel of PeruUs, Pi irue of f i re, and as he thinks, 
of the play which Shakspere adapted in his drama of that name. 
(Flak lit fra) The mam source of the play was doubtless the 
novel Of/ie strange and b aslh nature of f \mon of Athene, emm\ to 
mankind, with hit death buna! and epitaph, in Payntcr’s Palace of 
Pleasure (1 28), (i >;66), together with a jiassige in Plutirch's Life 
of Antony, m Sir Thomas North s tianshtion from Amjot’s Ficnch 
version (1579) In addition to these sources he might be sup- 
posed to have referred to Lucian’s Dialogue of fmon, were it not 
that no English, or even French translation of Luciin is known to 
have existed at the time Latin and Italian iranshlions existed 
(cf. Tschischwitz, a r , p 196) Tschi-chwitr inMSts on the 
character of Tiraon 111 Shakspere according with Luuon’s railier 
than Plutarch’s conception of it, p. 194) 

Another play on the subject of Timon was in existence in MS 
about the year 1600 Mr Dyte (who has edited it for the 
Shakesp See Pull, 1842) considers that it wis evidently m- 
tended for the amusement of an academic audience, and though 
probably acted, never performed in London It might theiefore 
well be doubted whether Shakspere was ever icquiinted vnth it, 
though It contains a banquet-scene which might be thought to 
have suggested iv 6 (the Stones’ mentioned at the end of the 
scene in Shakspere are only thrown in the academical comedj, in 
Shakspere Timon throws dishes), and the story of Tiraon’s being 
possessed of great sums of gold which he had dug up in the 
woods, which comes from Luciin 

The conclusion seems inevitible, that directly or indirectly 
Shakspere, or the author of the play which he is helil to have 
adapted, must have been acquainted with Lucian’s Dialogue. 
(Bojardo’s Ttmone, menboned ante, p 129, was founded on this ) 
Thomas Heywood’s Dialogue of Misanthropos, or the Man hater (a 
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versified translation of Lucian), was published in 1637. (See his 
Dramalic Works, vol. vL) 


(29) Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
1608. E. 1608. P. 1609. t 


(I) Acted 1607 or 


Pericles. 


Entered by one bookseller (Blount) in i6oS, this play was pub* 
lishcd by another (Gosson) in 1609. It was not included by 
Hemynge and Condell in the folio of 1623, nor in consequence 
was it printed in that of 1632, but it appeared in those of 1663 
and 1683. 

The play as it stands is no doubt founded substantial!}' upon 
Laurence Twine’s PaHerne of paine/ull Adventures: Containing 
the most excilltnt, pleasant and vartaMe Histone of the strange 
accidents that befell unto Prince Apolhmtus, the Lady Lucina hts 
wife, and Tharsia his daughter (1607; reprinted by Collier in his 
Shakespeare’s Library, vol. i). Twine’s story is stated to have 
been merely a reprint of the English translation of the French 
version (bj- Robert Copland) of the story of ApoUonius, which 
English translation had already been printed in 1510 by Wynkyn 
de Worde and reprinted in 1576 by William Howe. It wras 
taken originally from the Gesla Romanorum, in which appeared 
one of three known Latin versions of the story, which was ori- 
ginally written in Greek, about the fifth or sixth century of the 
Christian era, but it is not known by what author. Godfrey 
of ViterlK) versified it in his Pantheon (in the latter half of the 
twelfth century), and from this source it was adopted by Gower 
in his Conftssio Aiwuw/ii, completed before 1332. (It had been 
three times printed before the reign of Eiisabeth.) Tlie author 
of our play w'as doubtless acquainted with Gower’s poem; for 
Gower is introduced as ‘ Chorus,’ and the metre of the passages 
spoken b}' him is that of the Confessio. But Gower is not the 
main source of the play, the action of which frequently diverges 
from his narrative. 

The romance of Apollom'us of Tyre was extremely popular in 
the Middle Ages ; there are several German versions of it, and the 
German popular book on the subject agrees with that which was 
re-edited by Laurence Twine. 

In contravention of the opinion formerly held by some critics — 
and supported by Dryden's probably loose assertion (in the Pro- 
logue to Charles D’Avenant’s first play, Circe) that 
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' Shakesi>eaie's own Muse her Pencks first bore, 

The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Mooi ’ — 

that in Pencks we have a work of Shakspere’s earliest period, 
t’le general tendency of modern criticism is to regaid it as 
not wholly Shakspere's, but as another author’s play and added 
to by him Coleridge considered Pcnchs an apt illustration of 
the way m which Shakspere handled a piece which he had to 
refit for representation. ‘At first he proceeded with indiffer- 
ence, only now and then troubling himself to put in a thought 
or an image, but as he adtanced he interested him->elf in his 
emplo)ment, and the last two acts arc entiiel) his.’ (Ciabb 
Robrnson’s Diary, \ol i. p 310 ) Drake and IlalUm held similar 
views 

The whole subject of ihe authorship of fins plav has licen 
treated with great fulness and distmctncss by Dilius m an essay 
on the subject in Jahihuch, tol 111 (1868) He points out that 
ihe play in the title-page of the edition of 1609 is called ‘the late 
and much admired,' that it dirtils special attention to the birth 
and life of Manana, that ‘ W illiam Shakespeare’s’ name receives 
great prominence From the first of these f.uls it seems allowable 
to draw the conclusion that the play had b< en only recently pro- 
duced , the soli'aiy piece of evidence to the coniran being a note 
of ‘spangled hose in Pericles’ among the theatric il dresses men- 
tioned by hdward Alleyn at a probably earlier date (see Collier’s 
Memoirs of E Alleyn, p 21) The ‘spangled hose’ coircsiiond 
to Twine’s description of the hero’s wedding-dress. As to the 
popularity of the play, we have abundant evidence Was it 
originally Shakspere’s ? 

It would certainly be unaccountable, had the play been sub- 
stantially his, that so popular a piece (it was repeatedly published 
in quarto) should not have been included by Hemyngc and Con- 
dell m tlieir foho And internal evidence supports the view that 
Shakspere merely adapted a play, the epical construction of w hich 
made recasting difiTicult, without contributing any important addi- 
tions of his own except the passages, beginning with the third act, 
having reference to Manana. 

Who, then, was the author of the onginal drama, and the in- 
ventor of the tolerably clumsy machinery of Gower’s ‘choral’ (of 
course the term is a misnomer) speeches? As Delius has demon- 
strated, there is great probability in supposing the author to have 
been George Wilkins, of whose life nothing is known, but of 
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whom one tragedy, Tie Miseriet of Fn/orst Marriage {i 6 oS), resem- 
bling Timn and Pericles in more than one respect, remains. (It 
will be briefly noticed below.) (He is also said to have co-operated 
with Day and Rowley in The TraeeU of the Three English Brothers, 
Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Sir Robert Shirley; and was the 
author of a pamphlet called (he seems to have been as fond of 
‘ triads ’ as Ulrich von Hutten) Three Miseries of Barbary, 4 'e.) 
This George Wilkins in 1608 published a novel entitled The 
Painfull Aduentures of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Being the True 
History of Pericles as it was lately f resented [' presenter ' is the 
proper term for a personage employed as Gower is m Perictes ; 
cf. ‘ Rumour the Presenter ’ in the Folio of Henry IV, Part II, 
Induction] by the worthy and ancient Poet John Gower. This 
novel (which gives the figure of Gower as a frontisj)iece, and in 
the Preface begs the reader to receive the ‘ Historic ’ in the same 
manner as it was ‘ by the King’s Maieslics Players excellently pre- 
sented') enumerates all the personages of the story after the 
fashion of a drama, and all vvitli precisely the same names as 
those in the play. 

It IS accordingly conjectured by Delius, that Wilkins had already 
composed the play of Pericles with the aid of Twine’s novel and 
of tlie Confessio Aniantis, when Shakspere resolved to adapt it for 
the Use of the King's players, who acted it in 1607 or 1608 under 
his, as the more attractive, name. It was so popular that it was 
entered for printing in 1608 by orte bookseller, and actually pub- 
liNhed from a mutilated and probably surreptitiously obtained copy 
in 1609 by another. Wilkins, who had relinquished his rights of 
author.ship in the play, printed the play’s version as a novel, in 
order that the ‘ poore infant of his brmne,’ as he calls the book 
in the dedication, might be associated with its real father. Other- 
wise it would be necc.ssary to suppose him to have been guilty 
of a monstrous plagiarism, and one which he could hardly have 
hoped to palm off upon his readers. 

This conjecture has consid'rable probability; and it can only 
be hoped that the unhappy Wilkins (whom Delius also supposes 
to have been the author of the original Timon of Athens) received 
some substantial recognition of his labours from the King’s players 
when they appropriated his play. Were it otherwise, he might 
have consoled himself with the fact that what fell from his into 
Shakspere’s hands was a production which even Shakspere's 
genius was unable to improve into dramatic excellence. 
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The popularity of the play bore late fruits of a doubtful 
character in Lillo's adaptation Manna (1738). 

The name of PmeUs a as probably taken from Sidney’s Anadia 
That the form PyroeUs in which the name there occurs was the 
original one of the play is proved by an epigram by Richard 
Flecknoe (1670), On the Plt^ of the Left of Pyrocles 
For a full discussion of the ‘ emblem*bock’ references in a par- 
ticular passage of this play (n 2) see H. Green, Shake ^peare and 
the Emblem Wnters, chap v. 


(30) Julius Cafsar (III) (27) (F 4). 

While this tragedy may safely be assigned m the date of its 
composition to the first decade of the seventeenth century, there 
seem no sufficient grounds for following Malone in fixing the 
year 1607 as the date of its original production As it is hardly 
possible but to suppose a scene in Ileaumont and Fletcher’s The 
3 f aid’s Ttagedi to have been wntten with a knowledge of Shak- 
spere’s Julius Caesar, and as the date of the former play seems 
to be 1611 or earlier, that of Caeiar may be safely plated some- 
where before this Malone’s conjecture is however founded on 
the fact that in 1607 pnnted in London a play on the same 
subject by William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Sterline, which 
had been already printed in Scotland in 1604 1 heie is no proof 

that Shakspere was indebted to tins author for either the idea or 
any of the details of his play, lhat the idea had long previously 
been in Shakspere’s mind, seems probable from the ficquent 
allusions to the story and character of Julius Caesar in his earlier 
plays 

It would indeed be strange if the most famous death in profane 
history had not from the very first attracted the notice of our 
dramatists On the ist of February 1562, a fortnight after the 
production of Gorboduc, a Julyus Sesar was brought upon the stage 
{vide ante, p 113), and in 1579 Stephen Gosson mentions 'Caesar 
and Pomfig/' as one of the subjects treated by contemporary 
dramatists. A Latin play upon the death of Caesar, by Dr 
.Richard Eedes, was acted at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582 
And there is an anonymous play entitled The Tragedy of Caesar 
and Pen^, or Caesar’s Revenge, of which, according to Craik 
{The English of Shakespeare tllustrated in a Philolegteal Com- 
mentary on iis Julms Caesar, fourth edition, 1869}, two editions. 
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one of 1607, one probably earlier, have come down to us. Chap- 
man's play of the same title was not printed till 1631. Sterline’s 
has been already mentioned. So popular was the subject, that 
it had even found its way, by 1609, together with the ‘City of 
Nineveh,' into puppet-shows. 

With the anonymous Caesar and Pompey it is not pretended 
that Shakspere’s has anything in common ; and Chapman’s differs 
equally from Shakspere's in subject. Sterlinc’s play more nearly 
approaches Shakspere's in tlie latter respect; but it belongs to 
a different phase of the drama, being pedantically constructed 
in imitation of the antique. Caesar’s death e.p. is narrated by 
a messenger ; this therefore was hardly the play alluded to (if any 
actual play be alluded to) by Polonius in Hamlet (iii. 2). 

As already noted, references and allmsions to Julius Caesar and 
his fate are scattered broadcast through Shakspere’s other plays 
(1 Henry VI, i. 2 ; 2 Henry VI, iv. 1 ; ib., iv. 7 ; 3 Henry VI, 
V. 5 ; Pie hard III, iii. 1 ; Henty V, Chorus to v; 2 Henry IV, 

i. i) As lou Like It, V. 2 ; Hamlet, i. i. iii. s, v. 1 ; Cymbeline, 

ii. 4, iii. i; besides of course several passages in Antony and 
Cleopatra; cf. Craik, u.s., p. 49 seqg.). Yet there is no proof 
that he had studied the subject elsewhere than in North’s Plutarch, 
from whose Lives of Caesar, Brutus, and Antonius he has derived 
his general materials as well as numberless individual touches 
(cf. Trench, u. s., pp. 52-55). In one passage (the concluding 
lines of Antony’s last siicech ending ‘This was a man,’ v. 5) there 
is so close a resemblance to a passage (on Mortimer) in Drayton's 
Barons' Wars (1603 • * version of the Morhmerias, 1396 ; the pas- 
sage is elaborated with even greater resemblance to Shakspere’s in 
1619) that the coincidence can hardly be accidental. According 
to Henslowe’s Diary, Monday, Draj’ton, Webster, Middleton, and 
otliers were in i6oa engaged on the joint production of a play- 
called Caesar’s Fall; and these circumstances, taken together with 
the publication of Sterline’s play in 1604, make it very probable 
that Shakspere’s tragedy (from which Drayton would in this case 
have copied) was produced about 1603. But this remains con- 
jecture. 

What Plutarch failed to furnish, was supplied by genius,— not 
learning. Herein 1 do not of course refer to the aberrations from 
accuracy of historical detail which Shakspere might in any case 
have permitted himself. That Caesar was killed on the Capitol, 
and not in the Theatre of Pompeius, seems to have been a popular 
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tradition, and is glibly assumed as the handle for a bad joke in 
Hawlit, That the Triumvirs meet '•in Rome (iv. r), and not at 
Bononia, was an equally admissible divergence from historical 
fact. But there are passages winch incklentally show that Shak- 
spere’s acquaintance with Roman history was slender. The very 
first speech of the play applies a police-law originating in the 
medtaeval distinction of guilds to Roman citizens ; Ciceio’s sjieak- 
ing Greek in the popular assembly (i. 2) and Caesar’s treatment 
’of a senator (iii. i) are likewise hardly in keeping with historical 
(.olouring. These trifles (for of course they are no more) are 
more significant than the niis-spellings Deciinus for Decius and 
Calphurnia for Calpurma, taken over from Sir Thomas North. 
The Italian names of the old topics (.Vntomo, Florio, Lucio) need 
of course not be asenbed to Shakspere. 

If the subject of Julius Caesar had been scverall) attempted In 
English dramatists before Shakspere made it his own. he lias been 
left in undisputed possession of it hi his English successors. The 
Duke of Buckinghamshire's two pla)s of Catsjr and lirutui 
(in2), a feeble execution of a not incorrect idea, have been 
already mentioned (an/e, p. 289). Cibber’s Canar m Egypt (1724) 
is only an adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Fake One fof 
which Cleopatra is the heroine). 

Of Voltaire’s .ffrir/io (begun 1735) mention has .ilso been alriaily 
made {ante, p. 301). Antonio Conti’s Italian tr.igedj Gtultii Cuari 
I {17 26) is described as a drama in the Italian classical st\|e, thougli 
I not without reminiscences of Shakspcie (Conn also translated 
a part of Paradise Lost, and some of Pope’s poems. Cf. Klein, 
vi. 2. 192 seqq ). He also wiote a Mateo Bruto. Lastly, the 
regretted French historical and linguistic scholar J. J, ArojikTc’s 
Cesar, Scenes Hisloriques {1859), is rather a ‘history’ in the old 
sense, than a tragedy. It begins with 'S\Ua dPune Cesar' and 
I ends with the prcle'latre's ‘ Vojons ce qu’.\ntoiiie dira.’ 


Antony and 
Cleopatra 


(31) Antony and Cleopatra, (III) (29) (F4). 

A Book called Antony and CUopaha was entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register in the year i6oK bj Edward Blount. As he 
was afterwards one of the joint publishers of the Folio, the pro- 
bability is great that this entry refers to Shakspere’s play, which 
in that case was probably acted shortly before. There is however, 
of course, no certainty on tlie point. 'J’he play ajipears not to 
have been printed till the publication of the first Folio. 
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North’s Plutarch (the Lift ^ Antomui) is apparently the solitary 
source of this play. As Archbishop Trench observes («. x., p. 56), 
the task was here a different one from that in Julius Caesar; ‘ the 
Brutus of Plutarch was a 'character ready made to’ the poet’s 
* hands . . . but . . . the Antony of history, of Plutarch himself, 
would have been no subject for poetry.' T. Vatke [Shakespeare's 
lAnlomus tend Kleopatra und Plutarth's Bingraphie des Antomus, 
in Jahrhuth, vol 111, 1868) has furnislicd an instructive analysis 
of the play from this point of view, and has pointed out with much 
force, how cspcaally in the speeches of Cleopatra, after she has 
taken refuge in the Monument, the poetic feeling of Shakspcrc 
has caused him to diverge from tlie spirit of her conduct according 
to Plutarch's narrative. Yet to the very last he uses with mar- j 
vellous tact the details of Plutarch, which possibly are so striking 
Ik cause derived from the JLimitrs of Cleopatra's physician, 
Olynijius. (Cf 1 rench, « r , p. 58 ) 

Jodelle’s C<i/ire Chopatra famed as the first French 

trageilj, is opened by a solilotjiiy by the Shade ol .Vntpny. (See 
Ebert, Kutuukluus;if;(uh d. /tarn Frastodit, pp. 101-113, for a 
description of this jilay ) j 

To other plays on the subject Shakspcrc owed nothing. S. 
D.iniols CltojHilra (1594, apparently neve-r acted) is a rhetorical 
pl.ny winch only iK'giiis from the death of .\nt m (It will be dc- 
scrilK'd below.) 1 he Countess of Pembroke’s Iiagtd- f Antoniil 
(*595) ft translation from the Fiench of liarnier. Beaumont and 
Flcteher’s or Hctelicr and Massingers, play of The false One [tide 
tn/rd) treats of a different penod in Clcopatras history, that of 
her amour with Julius Caesar; but the Prologue seems to reter to 
Shaksixtre’s play as one of those in which the names of Antony 
and Cleopatra had liecn ‘nam'd with glory on the stage.’ There 
may be truth in Mr. Mossey’s supposition that Cleopatra is mo- 
delled on Ladv (Penelope) Rich (d. 1606), Sidney s Stella, the 
lady of the dark eyes, whom Mr. Massey and Mr Henry Brown 
have sought to identify with the ‘black’ lady of the Sonnets, and 
who, It IS to be feared, will never receive the rehabilitation wluch 
Adolf Stahr {CUopatra, 1864) has sought to bestow upon the 
F.gyptian queen. This ingenious writer regrets that Shakspere, 
who drew the woman Cleopatra in so masterly a way, hardly- 
touched in passing on the historical sigiuiicance of the gmen and 
of her designs I 

Dryden’s All for Lave (1678), an adaptation of this play, 
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Tioilus and 
Crusida. 


has already been noted. Sir Charles Sedley had produced an 
original play, Antony and Cleopatra (a mere dramatised historical 
anecdote), in the previous year (cf. Geneste, i. 208) ; Brooke’s play 
of the same name is described as ‘ one third, or perhaps one half' 
taken from Shakspere (cf. ib. vL 63). 

(32) Troilus and Crfssida. (Ill) (20) (F i-a part; 
F 2-1 part j F 4-3 part). P. and acted 1609. 

The entry in the Stationers' Register of 1603 of The Hooke 0/ 
Trotlus and Cresuda, os jt ts at ted by my J^o, Chimhet lens men, is 
thought to refer to an earlier play than Shaksjiere's. Indeed it is 
probable that two existed; for a play on the subject was, as we 
I learn from Henslow e's Diary, being w nttcn by Dckker and Chettle 
in 1599 It has not come down to us. An entry in 1609, on the 
other hand, appears to refer to Shakspere’s pla) , in the Kpistle 
prefixed to some of the earlier copies (for the two so-called ‘ edi- 
tions’ of 1609 exhibit no material variation except m the title- 
pages) the play is stated to have never been ‘staled with the stage 
or ‘clapperclawed with the palms of the vulgar;’ but before the 
rest of the edition was issued, its representation at the Globe 
(mentioned in them) must have taken place. It has been pointed 
out as worthy of notice, that while m the above-ineniioned Epistle 
the play is called a Corned), it is entered in the Stationers' Re- 
gister as a History, and designated in the Folio as a Tragedy, 
being placed in order between the Histories and the Tragedies 
In the Transaitions of the new Shakspere Society (vi) Mr. Fleay 
seeks to show that the application of his ‘rhyme-test’ agrees with 
conclusions from aesthetical and other grounds in pointing to 
three different periods in Shakspere’s career for tlie composition 
of the three ‘ stories ’ making up the action of this play. The 
‘ Troilus story ’ he assigns to an earlier date than the ‘ Hector 
story;’ and this again to a considerably earlier date than the ‘ Ajax 
story.’ Farts of the ‘Troilus story’ he however considers to have 
been ‘ remodelled in the last revision.’ 

The sources which Shakspere might have used for this play are 
of course numerous, but, as is well said by Eitner (Die Troilus- 
Fabtl, 4 rc. in /ahrbuch, voL iii, 1868), ‘if he needed anything, he 
looked round for it. Why should Shakespeare have needed to 
know Old-French or Italian, or Latin, in order to write TVoi&is and 
Cresn’del He found the story in the old, popular books of his 
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own country; Lydgate stood him in stead for the Latin of Guido 
della Colonna, Chaucer for the Italian of BoLcatcio, and Caxton 
for the French of Raoul le Ffcvre ’ It was undoubtedly ui the 
books indicated that Shakspere found the materials which he repro- 
duced in his play; with the possible addition of Chapman’s Homer 
(of which the first seven books were published by 1597), where he 
might have found (though he miglit also have found them else- 
where) at least the outlines of die character of 1 hersites. (Cf. 
Klein, IV. 590, where there are some remarks on Italian romantic 
tragi-comedy worth notice in connexion with the subject of the 
species to which Trotlus and Crrutda belongs, and Eitner, u s., 
p 294 stqq ) But (the question of Thersttes apart) it should be 
kept in mind, as a cardinal fact in considering the treatment 
applied by Shakspere to the subject of his plaj, that in the words 
of Hcrtzbcrg {Du Quellm der Iroilus-Sage in threm Verhaltnm zu 
Shakeipeatc's I'roilus und Cresstda^ m Jahrbuch, vol. vi, 1871), ‘ Of 
the whole action of Shakspere s plav not a single feature recurs in 
Homer , nothing hut the greater part of the names, the scene and 
the- supposition, — the war of the Greeks against Troy foi the re- 
coverj of the rmshed Ikle'n.- base remained, but even the 
motives of tins rape itself are un-IIomenc ’ 

The history of the liierir) treatments of the late of Troy from 
Homer to Shakspere has teen iiaccel with raastcrlj clearness by 
H DunUer, -Sage urn hojanisihn Krugt Hcruterg, 

himself a master of Chaucerian literature, has, in the essav referred 
to abose, more t spocialli pursued the relations between the Troilus- 
mjth in particular and Shakspere s plaj It must suffice to state 
here that Greek literature is full of the Trojan w.ir both in its epic 
and in its dramatic branches, from the Homeric poems down to 
the Iltaea of the Bjaantme TzeUes in the twelfth century of the 
Christian era Roman polite literature, so far as we know, began 
writh a translation of the Odnsri, and through its classical jienod 
and Vergil, down to the days of its decaj, when bad novels had 
superseded sustained sersificd efforts, occupied itself with a subject 
irresistible to Roman leaders, if for no other reason, on account of 
Its supposed connexion with the ancestr) of their race. No other 
cycle, not even that of Alexander the Great, so largely attracted 
the favour of wnteis and readers in the Middle Ages as this Not 
only do we meet with treatments of the subject of the Troj'an war 
in the mediaeval literature of almost every European nation from 
Italy to Iceland, but foUowing the example of the Romans, many 
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nations, the Franks, the Northmen, the Britons, the very Turks, 
credited themselves, or were credited by others, with a Trojan 
ancestry. 

The chief source for the history of the Trojan war to the 
writers of the Middle Ages was a Latin narrative purporting to be 
translated by Cornelius Nepos from the Greek of the so-caUed 
Dares Phrygius, whose existence is more than problematical, and 
whose name was probably invented to suit //. v. 9. His book, 
which pretended to have been written by a Trojan eye-witness of 
the war, was in reality a novel of the days of the decadence of 
[ Roman literature, and probably composed somewhere about the 
sixth century of the Christian era. What is characteristic of Dares 
is that he places himself ste.idily on the side of the Trojans, and 
while representing everything in a light favourable to them and 
unfavourable to the Greeks, appears to suggest, as Chaucer puts it 
(Hous of Famt, bk. iii), that ‘Oinere mailc lyes.’ Troilus, who in 
Homer is only mentioned in passing, here becomes a hero of the 
first rank. 

The emotion which Achilles dispLiys at the sight of the dying 
Troilus caused this scene to be treated by jiaintcrs ; and a tragedy, 
Troihis, was WTitten by Phiynichus, as well as what was probably 
a parodistic comedy, Troilus^ by Strattis. 

There was another I.atin account of tbe Trojan war, also pro- 
fessing to be a translation from the Greek — a so-called journal or 
Ephemeris of the Trojan war by the Cretan Diclys, who laid claim 
to have been a companion of Idomcncus. This book, which in 
its Latin (and possibly original) form probably dates from the 
second century of the Christian era, was fuller than Dares, — but as 
not written from the ‘ Trojan standpoint ' was more sparingly used 
by mediaeval writers. Similarly, a certain Si.syphus professed to 
have been a companion of Teuccr ; and his account was at least 
quoted in the sixth century. And a certain Corinims was appealed 
to even in the fourteenth. 

Lastly, the ‘Homer’ to whom a few of the mediaeval writers 
appeal is not to be supposed to be tlie Greek Homer. It is a 
Latin epitome of the Iliad of about 1,100 lines, published under 
the name of Pindarus Thebanus, and ascribed to the first centuiy 
of our era. 

In addition to these sources, the poems of Vergil, Ovid (A/eAi- 
morphoses and Heroidet), and Statius {Achitleis) were of course open 
to mediaeval writere. 
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The most ancient poems on the story of Troy belonging to the 
Middle Ages am composed m Latin, and were written by French 
ecclesiastics An English monk, Josephus Iscanus, produced a 
poem, Dt BtUo 'Trojano, m the thirteenth century, using the above 
authorities, and in the same century a German ecclesiastic, Albert 
of Stade, composed a poem called Irotlus, but dealing with the 
general subject of the siege, and not with the particular hero 
This, like the Norse Trupimarma Saga, which adapts the heroes of 
antiquity to the nomenclature of Scandinavian mvthologv, and 
appeals to the ‘ Scald Ilomcrus’ as an authoritj , pnncipallj follows 
Dares 

With the second period of mediaeval poetn on ih ■> subject 
begins the tendency to transform the Trojan heroes into mediaeval 
knights seeking honour in the service of their ladies, and the gods 
into magicians adored bv men for ihcir superhuman powers In 
short, everything is transfused by the spirit of the Middle Ages , 
and where any ancient custom is described abhorrent from the 
manners of the times m which the poets write, thej arc careful to 
assure their hearers that thej are telling the truth 

I he earliest of these romantic singer-, of the Trojan war is 
Iknott dc Samte More the author of the Dtslruilun de Ttnytt 
(comraonh tailed the Rman de Tra\es) a long poem dating from 
aliout the middle of the- twelfth century Where its author thought 
his authorities (/ < Did) s. and more particular!) Dares) dull or m- 
suflieient, he su]>|ilemented them not onh from OnJ and other 
such sources, but bv ornamt illation and even invention due to his 
own kiiightl) and eourth fane). This was particularly the case 
with the episode of Bnsiida and froi/us, of which Benoit is the 
inventor Dares had made Calclias a 1 rojan priest w lio deserts 
Tro) for the Greek comp, having his daughter Bnscida behind 
him Quite in tlie spirit of mediaeval romance Benoit causes her 
to engage m an amour with Ttoilus, one of the sons of Priam 
Calchas, during the interval of a truce, demanding the extradition 
of his daughter, she is obliged, to her deep gnef, to quit her lover, 
both vowing eternal fidelity at pirtmg. But in the Greek camp 
Bnseida soon forgets her vow, and Dioraed succeeds in efiaemg 
the image of Troilus from her heart 

Here then we have the origin of the immortal stoiy of Troilus 
and Cressid, which was to become the poetical type of a lover’s 
peiyury , but for which Benoft had no authority beyond his own 
imagination. His poem became the chief source of the Troj.vn 
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romances of German literature,— ^bove all of the Ttojm W9f of 
Conr.'d of Wurzburg, who wrote towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, Spanish as well as Italian versions direct from Benoft, 
besides others using later versions of him, have been noted by a 
recent contiibutor to the hterature of this inexhaustible subject 
(A. Mustafia, in two pamphlets published at Vienna); and a 
Middle-Dutch version, idenufied as by Mairlant, has been quite 
recently discovered (see The Academy, March i, 1872). But the 
most noteworthy version of Benoit was a Latin prose novel by 
Guido de Columna, of Messina, the Histona Destruchotus Jrcjae, 
completed in 1 287 ; of which with the occasional use of earhtr 
sources, translations are stated to have been made in Italian, 
French, Spanish, English, High and Low German, Dutch, Bohe- 
mian, and Danish. 

From Guido Boccaccio took the subject of his Fiht^lralo, 134.8, 
and on the Ftlosirato Chaucer based his poem, though working 
with much originality of airangcniciit as well as detail, and also 
using Benoit dircctl), as well as other authors for dt tills The 
Lollius to whom he appealed as an autlionti on the Trojan war 
was doubtless an inacusabk, though ingenious misinterpretation 
of a widl known Horatian line (/’/vd 1 2. l)j while the Trophe 
which Lydgate (Prologue to Tke Falls of Prtucts) states Chaucer to 
have translated was, as Mr Rossetti has shown, no other book 
than the Fthshalo itself (the two terms both signify the victim of 
love) Boccaccio created the character (not the name, which is 
Homeric) of Fandaros 

Lydgates Troy-Boeke, on the other hand (liefeire 1460), was a 
version taken directly from Guido dc Columna Neither Chaucer, 
nor of course Lydgate, were howeier the first who attempted to 
reproduce the story of Troy, or part of it, in English verse. This 
distinction appears to belong to an anonymous w ritcr of the four- 
teenth century, whose Gesl Htslonale of the Deshuchan of Trey 
I (pnnted for the Early English Text Isocuty, 1869) first introduced 
the tale of Troilus to English readers Finally the French Reatal 
des Histoires de Treyes by Raoul le Ffcvre (1463 or 1464), which 
in three books gives an account of the three destructions of Troy, 
either follows or epitomises Guido; and the Recuyell of the his- 
toryes of Troye, translated and drawtn out of frenshe into er^bsht fy 
W Caxton (1471) seems merely a faithful translation of its French 
original. 

It was from Caxton and Lydgate, or both, that Shakspere de- 
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rived the more general elements of his plaj, the characters and 
mutual relations of the several heroes, and the events of the siege. 

In the main action, however, the iove-stoiy of Troilus and 
Cressida, he has exclusively followed Chaucer. (‘ The Storry of 
Troylous and Pandor ' was the subject of a ‘ komedy ’ presented 
before Henry VIII among the Christmas entertainments at Eltham 
in 1515; but though a detailed record exists of some of the 
costumes worn by the performers, we do not know whether this 
‘komedy’ was more than a pageant.) Whether Shakspere de- 
rived Thersites from Chapman’s Homer, or from other books 
(the ‘ Pindarus Thebanus,’ Ovid, Juvenal, and Seneca Dt Ira, as 
Hertzberg thinks), he seems to owe little or nothing else to such 
knowledge of Homer as he might have acquired, and he certainly 
was at no pains to modify the ordinary mediaeval view of the 
merits of the two sides in the war. (As to the play Thtrsytes of 
>537. cf- onle, p. 139.) 

The most recent editors of Bacon (Ellis and Spedding, L 739; 
cf. iii. 440) have pointed out that a passage in this play (ii. a. 

Hector's quotation, which is a misappheation, from Aristotle) was 
suggested by Bacon’s Advancement Learning, bk. ii, where the 
same misapplication is made. (Aristotle speaks of political, not of 
moral philosophy. The editors of Bacon show that the Italian 
Virgiiio Malvezzio, in his Diseorti sopra Cornelio Tacilo, made the 
same mistake.) 

Diyden’s version of this play under the title Truth found too late 
(1678) has been already noticed (aide, p. 288, note i). 

Though the story of Troy has continued to furnish poetic 
literature — and especially that of the drama — with themes, I am 
not aware that any other hand has followed Shakspere’s in repro- 
ducing the episode, mediaeval rather than antique in its essence, of 
Troilus and Cressida. 

(33) CORIOLANUS. (HI) (31) (F4). Coriolaiiiu. 

It will not be denied by any student of Shakspere that in 
this and the two other Roman plays remaining on the list 
of Shaksperean dramas we have works of the poet’s maturest 
period, even if the conclusion of H. \neboff’s plausible argument 
(Shahespeards Coriolan in /ahrhuck, yoL iv, 1869) be considered 
daring, that no other of Shakspere’s plays can be ranked above 
Coerwlamu, and hardly any beside i^ as to perfection in every point 

F f 
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of artistic composition Nor is it necessaiy to subscribe to Ulnci’s 
view, as summarised bj the sime writer, according to which 'Cone- 
lanus IS the first plav of a histone tetralogy, presenting the history 
of the political growth of the Roman people m its most essential 
phases Conolanus bnngs before us the conflict of the Patricians 
with the Plebeians and the devclopcmcnt of the Republic, Catmr 
the last futile efforts of the dying Republic against the newly- 
I ansing monarchical form of polity, Aniom and Cleofaira the fall 
of the oligarch) and the character of the imperiil gmernment, 
finall) Ttius Andromeus the irresistible decay of the spirit of 
annquit) and at the same lime the position of the Roman Fmpire 
towards the Germanic people rushing in as a new clement of life ’ (') 
This species of combination is best treated apart from questions 
of date and source 

Malone dates Coridanw 1610, and perliaps this or a rather 
earlier date is as near llic marl as any which could be suggested 
In am case the stvie of the pla\ belongs to Slukspcrc s latest 
period, while the source is a work wlneli lay open to him at any 
time in his career as a dramatist Sir Thomas North’s /rii cf 
iht Nohlt Grertattt and JRttnnf^, tornfand to^'kr if Hat 
Itam d Philosophtr and HiU ito^raflui Plutaih of Chamtaa, 
first pnnted in 1379, was a \tision of the Ircnch translation be 
James Amaot, Bishop of Auxerre published in 1,359 This work 
occupies a prommenl place in the t irb history of French prose 
literature, ‘theFicneli, says Ilallam (/cAnz/arr Part 11 

chap vii), date from it ‘the beginning of an easy and natural 
style in their own language, — nor is there am literary growth 
which has experienced a more successful cuKivuion than that of 
French narrative prose North s translation, though disparaged by 
Dtydcn, IS now regarded as a work of genuine hicrarv merit, 
see e g the tnbute to it in tlic present Arehbisliop of Dublin’s 
delightful Plutarch {Four Letiunt, 1873), p 49 Archliishop 
Trench dwells on the peculiar relations of Shakspere to Plutarcii 
as a source — relations differing widely enough fiom those in which 
he stands eg towards the Italian novelists—' to justify, or almost to 
justify, the words of Jean Paul, when m his Titan he calls Plu- 
tarch the biographical Shakespeare of universal history ’ It is, 
continues the Archbishop — and this all but exhausts what it is 
necessary to say of the source of Conolanus — scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that the whole play is to be found m Plutarch. 
Some of the expressions m Menenius’ apologue (l i) appear how> 
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ever to have been suggested by a version of the same fable in 
Camden’s Semam, which were published m 1605. Staunton 
quotes Douce to the effect tliat Camden denved his version of 
the fable from John of Salisbury, who professed to have received 
it from Pope Hadrian IV It is of course also to be found in 
Livy (li 32). 

The subject of Coriolaiiut was treated by Calderon in a play 
(which, according to Ticknor, Htslory of Spanish Lihrature, u 
374, note, defies classification as to species) called the Armas dt la 
Hirmosura 


(34) CYMlirUNE. 
161 1. 


(Ill) (30) (F 31. 


Acted 1610 or 


Cjfnbtline, 


Dr Simon Forman, whose Bovh. of Platts and Notes thereof 
was discotercd by Mr Collier, saw Cymieline (of which he de 
scribes the plot) acted, and as his hook belongs to the jears 1610 
and i6ii, the performance, of which he fails to gite the date, 
proliablj took place about that time. The general stjle of the 
plaj IS certainlj that of Slakspere’s latest period; and the ‘rhime- 
test’ can turdli lie accepied as decisive to the contrarj The 
episode in rliimed verse inserted in v 4 was doubtless, like the 
M isk introduced into the Tt m/t r/, in accordance w iih the taste of the 
penod , there is no reason, on account of its style, which remind-, 
one of the prefatorj lines to the Cantos of the Paine Quetru, to 
impugn Shaksperi ’s authorship of it 

From Ilolinshed (indirccilv from Geoffrev of Monmouth) Shak- 
sperc derived the names of Cymbcline and of his two sons, as well 
as some historical facts concerning the King. But the storv of 
the stcalmg of the two princes and of their residence m the 
wilderness appears to be his own invention. 

The story of Imogen, which the poet has so skilfully interwoven 
with that of the sons of Cymbeline, was taken — probably indirectly 
— from Boccaccio, in whose Decanutotse the history of Ginevra 
forms the ninth novel of the Second Day. For the version of the 
story contained in a tale in a tract called Wtshvard for Smelts 
(stated by Steevens and Malone to have been published as earlr as 
1603; but no edition exists of an earlier date than 1620, the tale is 
reprinted m Collier's Shaiesptare's Ztirasy,\ol u) lacks some most 
striking details which Shakspere has in common with Boccaccio. 
An English translation of the Italun novel therefore very probably 
existed, unless we are to suppose Shakspere to have read the original. 
v t •> 
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Winter’s 

Tale 


Boccaccio’s novel is thought by Sitnrock to have been derived 
from a Latin original, which also gave rise to a popular German 
vctsion of the stoiy. Many points of the story of Imogen are 
reproduced in vanous legends; the best-knovrn instance of a 
wager such as that upon which Posthumus ventures is of course 
Livy’s narrative of Lucretia The Spanish dramatist Rueda in his 
Euftma IS thought by Klein (ix 153) to have derived the wager- 
plot, which resembles part of that of Cfmbchne, from a popular 
ballad. The device of the chest too is known to Western as well 
as Kastern story. It is mote cunous that the later adventures of 
Imogen — ^her seeking refuge m the wilderness and her deathlike 
sleep — which Shakspcre found m none of his known sources 
occur in the lovely fairj-tale of SchTkewiUchm (Pointed out by 
K Schenkl; cf Simrock, 1 474 ) 

The name of Imogen —sweetest of all Shakspcrcan names — 
occurs in Holmshed and GtoiFrc} of Monmouth, not however in 
the account of Cymbeline, but in that of Brutus and Locnnt (It 
occurs in the play of Loirtm, 1 i ) 

Delius has pointed out the coincidence, which as he says may 
be fortuitous, between one or two touches in act 1. and the 
French Un Afirade dt Nostre Damt. 

With the song ‘Hark' hark' the lark,’ &c (11 3) compare 
Sonnet xzix. 

( 35 ) The Winter’s Tale. (Ill) (33) (F 4). Acted 

i6n. 

Dr Simon Foiinan saw this play acted at the Globe on May 15, 
161 1. It was performed m the same jear, on November 5, at 
Whitehall. There is every reason to suppose it to have been 
written not long before. The ’rhyme-test’ plates it last in the 
list of Shakspere s plays ; for it contains no rhymed 5-mcasute 
lines. ' 

The source of the play is Greene’s novel of Pandoslo, tht 
Trtmph Time, published in 1388, and republished under a 
title which in the first edition only holds a seconda7 place, The 
Htslotie of DtrasUu and Fawma, in several subsequent editions. 
(Printed in Collier's Shakespeards Library, vol. i ) From the 
narrahve of this novel, which is in the enphuistic style, Shakspere, 
while changing all the names of the characters, only diverges m 
one point of importance, viz, that Hermione 1$ preserved alive. 
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while in the novel Bclkria has really died. Simrock compares the 
rediscovery of Lucina in Periclts, and the return into the light of 
day of Hero in Much Ado about Nothing. 

Some of the characters, espccialty Paulina and Autolycus, were 
Shakspere's own invention. The name of Autolycus is from 
Greek mythology, in which Autolycus is a son of Hermes ; but War- 
burton's discovery that the whole of the first speech of Autolycus 
(iv. 2) is taken from Lucian’s (?) book on Astrology, seems to be a 
hallucination. Shakspcrc probably took the name from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (xi. 31 1 setjqi], as known to him through Golding's 
Translation (157, ■J). There seems to be a reference to Ovid in 
the passage about Proserpina (iv. 2). 

It is possible that the pretty title was suggested to Shakspere b\ 
that of A Winter Night's Vision, an addition to the Mirror fur 
Afagislrate! jniblished by Niccols in 1610, the year when the 
Wintir's Tale was perhaps written. But the term ‘ a winter’s tale’ 
was fimiliarly used to express a wonderful story suitable to be told 
over the fire on winter nights (‘ So I am content to drive aw.iy the 
lime with an old wives’ winter's tale;’ Peele’s Old Wis'cs’ Tah). I 

The similarity between Autolycus’ song (iv. 3) and that of Vriar 
Tuck and Jenny in the DmvnfaU 0/ Robert Earl of Ilimlingtim 
(iii. i) by Anthony Mund.iy (1598) has been already pointed out 
(ante, p. 236. nt.tt a). The lines sung by Autolycu- (iv. s), ‘ Jog on, 
jog on,’ form jiart of a song reprinted in a collcetion called An 
Antidote against Afelamkoh (1C61); the refrain had been set to 
music by John Hilton, and thus publislied in The Dancing Master, 

1 650. 

Klein (x. 494! compares in plot I^ojte’s comedy, El marmol dc 
Fehsardo. Coleridge’s Zapolya (t 8 1 7), which he wished his readers 
to receive ‘as a Christmas tale,' is confessedly an imitation of 
The Winter's Tile, with the plot of which elements of that of 
Cyniieline are interwoven. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the absurd pedantry of Hanmer's 
emendation of ‘Bilhynia’ for ‘Bohemia’ as the scene of part 
of this play. The conjecture is wholly unjustifiable; for Ben 
Jonson (see Com'ersations with Drummond) twilled Shakspere with 
the ‘ shipwrack in Bohemia.’ And it would probably have been 
forgotten, as it deserved, had it not caused the late Mr. Charles 
Kean, when producing The Wilder's Tale, to plunge into a 
variety of antiquarian details derived from monuments in Asia 
Minor. 
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{jQ The Tempest. (Ill) (34) (F4). Acted 1611. 

The authcntiaty of the sonree »hich states The Ttmpisl (without 
naming the author) to have been acted at Whitehall before James I 
b) the Kings Pla)ers (Shaksperes conipan>) has been impugned. 
The notices having reference to Shakspere in the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court under Elisabeth and James I (published in Lxtraclt 
for tlie fshakt^ptare Society by P Cunningham, 1842) have been 
rejected as spurious by both English and German critics (See 
Ingleby, Shakspete-Contrmty, and cf K Rlze, Die Ab/assungibtt 
des Stutm, in Jahrbuch, vo! vii, if>72, p 3“), who icfers to 
Ulnci, and Meissner, pp. 25, 26) 

The question of this evidence ipirt, the date of I he Timfesi is 
to be determined by internal proof- onlv, as we know of no im 
pression of the plaj till the Folio of 1623 where, as is well known. 
It occupies the first place These internal pi oofs are pan!) those 
of st)le, which have inclined most writers of cmincnte to accept 
idii or thereabouts as a most likclv period for the composition 
of the play Hertzburg lias dwelt csi>eci.allv on the versification, 
which exhibits a very considerable nmnber of feminine endings 
Partly tiie internal proofs consist of supposed histoiical references , 
but Carnere’s supposition that the Misk (iv i) was introduced m 
1613 into the play as originally produied in 1611, m honour of 
the marriage of the Princess Elisabeth, is mere conjecture , while 
It is to be feared that the pleasing interpretation of Piospcros 
words in the last scene of the play — 

‘ And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave’ — 

as alluding to Shakspere’s own retirement to Stratford, must be 
regarded in the same light There remains, as affecting the ques- 
non of the date of the play, that of its sources, for Hunter’s 
supposition that The Tempest is the play mentioned by Mercs in 
1598 as Lomds Labour's Won has found no support, although 
favoured by the marvellous conjecture of Klcments tliat a portrait 
of Queen Elisabeth is intended m the Witch Sy corax. 

Much learning has been expended m endeavours to identify the 
sources of The Tempest The most recent contribution of import- 
ance to the question is Johannes Meissner’s Untersuchungen Uber 
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Shakespeart’s Sturm (187a ; a AieB-vmttcn popular summary of 
this book appeared m TXe CornhiU Alagazmt, October, 1872). 

In the first instance, already Tieck adverted to the resemblance 
between The Tempest and the German play, the Comedta von der 
schoiun Stdea, by Jacob Ajrer (repnnted mCohn, « r , pp ^seqq.) 
cf. p Ixviii). Ayrer's play, though its human characters are Lithu- 
anian and Polish princes and punccsscs, is purcl) legendary ; but 
there 1$ evidence that he had either a legend or plaj before him, 
as he makes casual reference to ‘the quairelsome Duke Leopold,’ 
who does not appear m the play itself The resemblance between 
The Tempest and The Fair Stdia is bv no means confined to the 
general course of the action, tlie parallel passages are far too 
striking to admit of ant other conclusion than tliat of the deriva- 
tion of one of the t«o plays from tlic other, or of both from some 
common original. But the latter supposition it is difficult to 
accept, inasmueli as this common source must have furnished not 
only the mam action, but even several of the comic incidents which 
htve no integral connexion witli it Now, Jacob Ayrer died on 
March 26, 1605, so that, unless Shakspere is to be supposed to 
have written Tht Tmpest befori tliat date, Avrer was certainh not 
the borrower On the other hand, a special tonnexion between 
him and English comedians seems indicated as possible by the 
circumstance, noteil by Cohn, that the album of Johannes Cellanus 
of Ntlrnberg, Ayrer s town, contains ihe autographs of two Eng- 
lish actors under the respective dates of i6ofi and 1604. English 
actors performed a Sidea ‘ in good German’ in 1613 The con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the outline of Ihe Ttmptst, and some 
passages, were suggested to Shakspere by a knowledge, probably 
gamed through English actors who bad returned from Germany, 
of Ay tor’s pin. 

.k billad called Tlu Emhanted Island, discovered by Collier in a 
MS apparently dating fiom the period of uie Commonwealth, was 
probably written after Tht Tempi si; its very title suggests a know- 
ledge of Dry den’s adaptation ; its geographv is more mtelligible 
than Shakspere s ; and it seems to contain remimscences of 
Greene’s Alphousus in its names, which are not the same as 
Shakspere’s, though be must of course have been acquainted with 
Greene’s play. Indeed, the ballad is signed ‘R G.,’ as if to 
claim Greene's authorship. 

It IS hardly necessary to dwell on tlie points of contact between 
78 # Tempest and Ferities of Tyre (sinking as ihey are, especially if 
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the theory {ante, p 4ss) be accepted that in the latter Shakspere was 
merely an adapter, in which case he might have resumed ideas which 
m l\rtcles he had been unable to cany out), or on the resemblance 
of passages m The Tmpest to passages of the Otiando Furtoso 
(translated bj Hanngton, 1591 , they are those referring to the 
shipwreck of Rogero, to the desert island inhabited by a hermit, 
and to the final reconciliation there between Rogero and Orlando, 
cantos sli and tliii). Of far more signal importance are the 
several narratives of voyages and discovenes, belonging to this 
period of English history , which might have been used by Shakspere 
m the composition of his play 

In 1577 Magellan’s vovage to the South Pole was described in 
Eden’s Historyt of Ttaiath. tn the llir/ and Fast Indies Here 
occurs the description of an extraoidinarv and solitary giant, clad 
in skins and strangely painted, who ajiproached the travellers 
dapntig and singing, and pointed to the heavens to indicate 
the region whence the travclleis liad come, Others like him were 
afterwards discovered, who, when j>ut 111 chains, called for aid 
on their great devil Stlebos The* name of SiUlms to whom Caliban 
appeals (v 1 ) occurs in no other know n aiithonty 

Of more importance is the account to which Malone first 
directed attention of a voyage made in 1609, object of 

making discoveries on the coast of \ irginia Already m 1605 the 
Earl of Southampton helped to equip a vessel lor this purjiose; 
and in the expedition fitted out in 1608 by ‘the Adventurers and 
Company of Virginia ’ the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke 
were interested together with other noblemen It sailed in 1609 , 
and an account of its Discovery of the Jltrmudas, otheruise called 
the Isle of Duels, was published in 1610 by Silvester Jourdan 
(The expedition was at a later date chroiiiekd, with a mention of 
‘the dreadful coast of the Bermudas,’ in Howes supplement to 
Stowe s Annals ) The reference to ‘ the still-vcx d Bermoothes ’ in 
The Tempest (i i), as well as resemblances between the play and 
the narrative in the descrqition of the storm, and in the circumstance 
of three sailors being left on the island, as well as details (such as 
Prospero’s calling Caliban a tortoise, and tortoises being specially 
mentioned m all descnptions of the Bermudas), certainly make it 
probable that Shakspere was acquainted with the narrative of this 
expedition, in which from Southampton’s connexion witli it, if for 
no other reason, he could not fail to take a special interest He 
appears to have made use of the True Dtclaration of the Estate of 
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tht Colomt in Virginia, published in 1610 ‘by the Councell;’ but 
more especially to have taken many points and details of expres- 
sion from A True Repertory of tht wracie and redemption of Str 
Th. Gales, Kmght ; upon, and from tht Islands of the Bermudas, 
itc., which is reprinted in Purchas’ Ptlgrtmes (1625). This (and 
perhapis the former) was written by William Sirachcy, the ‘ secre- 
tary and recorder’ of the ‘Councell of Virginia,’ which held its 
sittings in the colony itself, who in 1612 h\ed m London as an 
author in Blackfriars. This hapfiy discover)’, which Meissner was 
able to print as an appendix to his treatise, seems to me finally to 
set at rest the question as to itie approximate date of the composi- 
tion of The Tempest, (‘A most dreadful! TimpesT is by the bpe 
the commencement of the heading of Sirachcv’s chapter on the 
shipwreck and the Bermudas; wlutli according to Meissner was, 
used not b) Sliakspcre only, liul by Fletcher ui his V^age) 1 
Hunter, who thought the play written in 1596, attempted to fix the 
island of Lampedusa (S.W. of Malta) as the scene of the plav. 

Many other sources (Ralegh and Hakluyt among them) have 
been suggested for the details of our pla) ; but I must pass over 
these, in order to add a word with reference to the general super- 
human machinciv of the plar, and the character of Caliban in 
particular. With regard to the former, u is well known how the 
belief in magic largely prevailed, even among educated men, in 1 
the early part of the sixteenth century; King James I’s workj 
on Daemonology (1603) may lie mentioned as a famikar instance ; 
Many figures dimly resembling, or 11 may be of a nature to have | 
suggested, that of Pro'pero might accordingly he found in our 
own literature before The Tempts/, eg that of Marlowe's Raustus j 
and Greene's /’'tuir Baton (cf. Meissner, p. 48). To the concefi- | 
tion of Ariel a striking p,irallcl has been found in the Saty r's , 
description of his jiowcrs of service in Fletcher's Faithful Shp - 1 
herdest (v. 5 ; the prionty of date is of course a matter of question , 
but the Faithful Shephndtss was wntten in or before iCii). The 
actual machinery necessary for the performance of Ariel’s feat 
(lii. 3) and perhaps for the appearance of the goddesses (iv, i) 
might well have been invented by Inigo Jones (if. Meissner, 
P- 53 )i of whose labours I shall have more to say in connexion 
with Ben Jonson. 

Lastly, what was the origin of the conception of Caliban ? It 
undoubtedly connects itself with the general idea of the desert 
island, to which it forms an all but inevitable supplement But to 
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the influence of such accounts of desert pJaces and their savage 
mhtbitants as that cited above was added that of a literary ten- 
dency of this very age. I refer of course to the descriptions of 
Utopias, inhabited bj beings free from the debasing influences 
of a false civilisation, of which the best known example is Sir 
Thomas More’s -Or OpUmerapMuat statu deque nm a insula Utopia 
(published abroad in Latin m 1516, and in its first Fnglish translation 
in 1551) An Italian Cjuj/Affo/it, written b> Campantlla in 1600, 
IS hkiwise noted , and the production of this class of works, as is 
well known, continued to be a favourite exercise of genius and of 
mgenuitv in man) later penods of our own literature, indeed, our 
own generation has had to submit to a revival of this at times 
rather fatiguing kind of invention Ilut a more spceial literary 
paneg)nc of the blessings of an untivilised state of societ) was in 
existence in one of the I‘ss'i)S of Montaigne, published in tg88, 
and translated into Engbsh bv i'loiio in 1603 Ihe )oth chapter 
of Book I of this translation prefixes the title Of Hu CamLaUts to 
an encomium on the blessings tnjO)id b> nations ‘ neere their 
onginall naturalitic It is indisputable that Calibin is a metathesis 
of Caiiibal (1 e Canbte), and it seems diflicuK to escajH, from the 
conJusion, that Shaksj/ere intended his monster as a satire in. 
camate on Montaigne s ‘noble savagi ’ In any case, Gonzalos 
speeches (11 i) descriptive of ihi Utopia he would found on the 
island are 111 part taken leilotim from this very eliapter of Florio s 
translation (As to Shaksiiere s suppost d autograjih in the copy 
of hlonos Montaigne m the British Museum, ef ante, p jja, 
note 3 ) Elze has sought a reference to this in a paS'age in Ben 
Jonson's Volpone (111 a) 

• I’aitor 1 kIo— 

• *•••* 

* • All oar fjif.liJi w liters, 

I mean such as -ire ha, gn in Ihe lulian 

<lt.igu tu vital out of ‘hiv author, niauil) 

Almost as mueh as from Monla,;iiii ’ 

If this be in allusion to Shakspero, it woulil, as Hze shows, fix the 
date of The Tempest as early as 1607, when Volfone was produced. 
But It cannot be regarded as ctrum that the passage refers to 
Shakspere (whether to The Timptst or to Ilamkt, see ante, p 413, 
or to both). 

There is another well-known passage m Ben Jonson (Induction 
to Barthotomm Fur), the reference in which to ‘ those Chat beget 
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tales, Umpeits, and such like diollcries' can hardly be dissociated 
from Shakspere. Bar/holorntw Fair was produced in 1614. 

The character of Caliban has been analysed with great acute- 
ness, as I judge from an article in The Saturday Raino (April 12, 
>873)1 by Dr. Darnel Wilson (of Toronto), who recognises in him 
the ‘Missing Link' which the wrorld of reality has as yet failed to 
furnish to the adherents of the theory of evolution. 

The famous passage in act iv sc i cannot have been wntten 
without a reminiscence of one m Lord Sterlinc’s tragedy of 
Darius (1603), quoted by Staunton and Delius The same editors 
note the use of a passage in the Metamarphosts, bk vii (trans- 
lated hy Golding, 1367), for Prospero’s speceh in v r (‘Ye elves 
of hills,’ &c ) 

Thi Fimpist suggested Tin Sia Ilijirge of Fletcher (udem/ra') 
and The Goldins of Suckling (1641), it was, as has been already 
noted, subjected to a treatment unsurpassed in tlie whole histon 
of dramatie ‘reproductions' hv Dryden, woiking on a suggestion 
of D’.kvcnani’s (1669) , and DUrfey sought to improve Fletcher 
as Diyden improved .Shakspere m his Cmmomualtk of fll mtn 
Waldron (who continued lien jonson’s Sad Shtphird) is staled 
to lave produced in 1796 a Second Part to The l\mptsl, called 
Thi Viigin Quitn, wliieh I hive not seen. 

On the other hand, 1 % hmptst fed the imagination of Milton, 
who derived from it more than one of the* beauties of his C omus 
(ef lines so", sepi , 26', s<pi), and in our own dav a poet of 
eminence has charaetenstieallv lieen attracted by the metajihy sical 
problem of the character of Caliban to attempt us solution in an 
original poem of his own (R Browning's Caliban upon Sehbos, or 
Natural Fluology in the Island, in Dramatis Personae, 1864). 


(37) Henry VIII 
1613. t 


(III) (22). Acted as a new play Huny via. 


The question of the date of tins play turns on mtenial evidence, 
and has accordingly not yet been brought to any definite soluuon 
Two pieces of contemporary evidence seem to prove this play 
to have been acted, and acted as a new play, on June 29, 1613. 
The one is in a letter from Thomas Lorkin to Sir Thomas 
Puckering bearing date June 30, 1613, in which it is related that 
‘ no longer since than yesterday, while Burbage his companie were 
actmg at the Globe the play of Henry VIII, and there shooting 
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of ccrtej'ne chambers in way of triumph, the fire catch’d’ The 
other 18 in a letter from Sir Henry Wotton to his nephew, dated 
Julj i of the same year, in which a more circumstantial account 
is given (not without a certain afterglow of Puritan approval of 
the fate which befell ‘that Mrtuous fabric’) of the same occurrence, 
said to have taken place on the acting of ‘ a new play, called AE 
IS True, representing some pnncipal pieces of the reign of Henry 
VUl, which was set forth with many e\traordinar) circumstances 
of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage, the 
Knights of the Order, with their Gcoiges and Garter, the guards 
with their embroidered coats and the like, suflitient, m truth, 
within a while to make greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous ’ 
(It may be worth noting that if this was Shakspere’s pli), the 
description of it in July as hardly agrees with the supposition 
in a paper in 7 ’ie Ginihmans Magazim, rifiried to below, that 
Hem y VIII w as produced in honour of the marriage of the Princess 
Elisabeth, which was celebiated on St Valintines Dai, ifn3) 
The accident is here also ■)aid to have oct urred on the shooting 
off of Certain cannons on the cntri of the King at York-Pkice , 
and the stage-direction (i 4) is actually ‘tharabtrs discharged.' 
The unfortunate acculemt m question is also commemorated m 
a contemporary ballad or ‘sonnett upon the pittifull burneing of 
the Globe Play-House in London,' the burden of which, as Collier 
(Annals af ihe Stage, i jS^) jxnnts out seems to have reference 
to the title of the play mentioned bv \\ otion — 

‘ Oh urrow, pitlifull soaow, and >er all th'- Irut ' 

The only other known play which might possibly be referred to 
is Rowley’s n'Menynu see me %ou knaio nii, winch treats of events 
of Henry VIII’s reign from the death of Queen Jane (Scimour), 
and had the second title of TAt Famous Chfomch IliUoiie of Ftng 
Henry VIII It had been printed m 160.',, and was rejirintcd 
in 1613, doubtless on account of the jxipularity of Sliakspere’s 
play; but it could hardly have had a treble title'. Unless there- 
fore a third play of which we know nothing was acted on this 
occasion. All is True must be identified with Shakspcrc’s Henry 
VIII. Whether The EnUrlude of Kmg Henry VIII, referred to 
in a memorandum in the Stationers’ Register, 1605, be Shakspere’s 
play, or Rowley’s, or yet another, there seems no evidence to 
show; but the second supposiUon seems the most probable. (From 

' It will be hneSy dcKnbed below. 
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Henslowe's Dieoy it appears tbat The Rising (/ Cardinal Wels^ 
by Munday, Drayton, and Chetde, and Cardinal Wols^ Went- 
worth Smith and Chettle, were on the stage m i6oi and i6oa.) 

The question however remains, whether this play as acted on 
the fatal 39th of June was actually a new play, or only one 
wntten (and perhaps produced) at an earlier date and now repro- 
duced with alterations. The internal evidence on this point is 
of two kinds 

The play as we have it contains references to Queen Elisabeth, 
rti the passage in m a (‘I persuade me,’ &c ), and the famous 
lines, also ex post facto prophetic, spoken by Cranmer at the end 
of the last act On the other hand it also contains, following the 
second of these passages, an equally complimentary passage in 
reference to King James The question is whether the two former 
passages were written in Elisabeth’s lifetime and the last was onlv 
added on the reproduction of the piece in the new reign. 

For my part, 1 confess to grave doubts whether Queen Elisa- 
beth would have relished— I will notssv the epithet ‘ princess 
applied to her b> Cranmer (v 4), for that might have been a later 
alteration, but — the entire treatment of her father's and mother’^ 
wooing, and the contrast in which it stands to the treatment of 
the character of Cathanne, who is in truth the heroine of the pla} 
Nor can I believe that she would have permitted herself to be 
introduced on the stage as an infant in swaddling-clothes. I sub- 
senbe to the opuiion of Ddius, that the relation of Shakspere 
to the Queen is not known to have been such, and his boldnesv 
as a dramaust is not known to have been such, as to allow us to 
suppose that he would have ventured upon splendid homage and 
a lofty freedom of historical criticism. In opposiuon to the opinion 
of most English cnucs (beginning with Malone, who sajs ' 

VIII was wntten, I believe, m 1601’), I strong'y mchne to the 
conclusion that Henry VIII or AU is True was wntten after and 
not before the death of the Queen, r.r between 1603 and 1613, 
m which case there is no reason against assuming that the play 
when produced in the latter year was actually a new play. 

This supposition is corroborated by the general character of the 
diction and versiBcation of Henry VIII (its elliptical sentences, us 
condensed phraseology, its broken metre, its remarkably numerous 
feminine endings of lines), though some pomts in these might 
be accounted for by a theory to be adverted to immediately. It 
IS further supported by the bet (proved by a jtiztapositioo of 
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passages by Mr. Gerald Massey in his work on TXr Smitt/s Shah- 
spere) that the last nords of Essex on the scaffold are worked up 
\Mti) great fulness of detail in Buckingham's speech on his way to 
execution (li. i). The execution of Essex took place in i6oi ; 
and It IS hardly conceivable that Shakspere should have permitted 
himself, or been permitted, to challenge sympathy for Elisabeth’s 
unhappr favourite during the two years which remained of her 
life. There is also I thiidi some force in Gifford’s remark, that 
the Piologue evidently treats the play as a novelty with which the 
putilic was wholly unacquainted. 

The coincident cs between Shakspere's and Rowley’s plays, 
noted by Eire in his Introduction to the latter, arc of course equally 
explicable on the supposition that Row lei's drama was written 
before an early Shakspercan Henry VIII, or on the other that 
Rowley’s was brought out in opposition to this, or on the third 
that Shaksperc’s was wntttn at a much later date kUc wavers 
between the former two hypotheses, inclining to the second 
I (p tog). To the third he too stems opposed 

The resemblance in stile of portions of this phi — notably of 
the Prologue and the Epilogue — to Ben [onson, coupled with the 
(unproved) assumption that Shakspere had by 1613 left off willing 
for the stage, led to the belief that the passages in question arc by 
Ben Jonson. Schlegcl, who is extremely positive (ictording to 
his wont) as to the play liaving been onginalli written under 
Elisabeth, mentions ‘Ben Jonson’s production of the piece’ as 
a well-known fact, and has no doubt as to Ins haimg been the 
author of the Prologue But then he likewise maintains that 
Shakspere has succeeded in adhering to historical truth m un- 
masking Henn VIJI as he really was, while yet repicsenling him 
in a light which to Queen Elisabeth might apjiear favourable. 

I see no warrant for assenting to cither part of the theory The 
attenbon to pageantry' winch this piece displays is characteristic 
of the age rather than of the individual poet 
On the other hand, it has been recently asserted (and the 
authority of Mr. Tennyson has been appealed to in supiiort of 
this view) that parts of Umry VIII kh to be recognised as con- 
tnbutions by Fletcher. This new was elaborated in a paper in 
The Gentleman’s Magcme for August, 1850 (which has since been 
repnnted with the name of the author, Mr. Spudding, for the 
TramatUons of the new Shakspere Society). Mr Spedding ex- 
amined the play from two points of view,— first that of diamattc 
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treatment and style, then from that of versification ; and came to 
the conclusion that only portions of it are by Shakspere. His 
arguments from versification are more striking than his other 
arguments. Undoubtedly lines with the redundant syllable are 
far mote numerous here than in any other Shakspcrean play (see 
Mr. Fleay’s table, antt, p. 362), undoubtedly also the number of 
‘unstopped’ lines is remarkably great. These however are after 
all only extreme dcvelopements of tendencies which indisputably 
become stronger in Shakspcrc’s versification with the progress of 
time; and as the play (according to the view urged above) 
was one of the latest, if not the very latest, of Shakspere's dramatic 
works, they would here reach their highest point Still, it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that the proportion of lines with feminine end- 
ings should vary so much in the several scenes, and that those in 
which it is large.st should be by a colourable theory traceable to 
a different hand than Shakspere’s. (See also Mr. Fleay’s con- 
firmatory note in the Transdi-tions.) But I must demur altogether 
to the audacity of a criticism which regards it as impossible that 
Shakspere should have treated the whole subject with the want 
of hislorical lircailth and complcU ness which the play undoubtedly 
exhibits, and which makes Fletcher the scapegoat, ‘who, finding 
the original design ' (/ 1. Mr. Sjicdding’s original design) ‘ not very j 
suitable to the occasion and utterly beyond his capacity, expanded j 
the three acts into five, by intersjicrsing scenes of sliow and mag- , 
nificencc. and p-issagcs of desenption, and long poetical conversa- j 
tions, in which his strength lay ; dropjied all allusion to the great ■ 
ecclesiastical revolution which he could not ra,inage and for wliich 
he had no materials sui>plied him; converted what should have 
been lh<- middle into the end ; and so turned out a splendid j 
“historical masciue or show-play," which \v.as no doubt very! 
popular then, as it lias been ever since.’ If this kind of criticism ; 
be legitimate, the operations of its ‘desperate hook ’ will call for the , 
very closest vigilance : and it will be more jvarucularly susjrcrted 
in the case of critics who like Mr. Spedding are never at a loss. 1 
For when in act iv he does ‘ not so well know what to think,’ and 
regards this part of tlie play as bearing ‘ cridence of a more | 
vigorous hand than Eeteber’s, with lf.ss mannerism,' while yet 
lacking ‘the freshness and originality of Shakspere,' he at once 
bints a way of escaping from the difficulty, m. that possibly 
Beaumont's hand is to be here suspected. It may,, by the bye, 
be noticed that in PhSasttr there is a passage ('all your better 
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deeds shall be in water writ, but this in marble’) closely parallel 
to one in Henry VIII, and — which seems to me hardly to favour 
the hypothesis of Fletcher's co-operation with Shakspere in this 
play — that a striking passage in Cranmer’s speech is very ludicrously 
parodied in Fletcher’s The Beggart' Bush (in Higgen’s mock 
address, ii. i). 

Hemy VIII is based upon the Chronicle of Ilolinshed, with 
occasional use perhaps of that of llalle continued by Grafton. 
Holinshed had derived much of his account of Wolsey from 
Cavendish’s Life, to which probably Shakspere himself had access, 
though it was not printed till 1641, and then in a garbled form. 
(See an account of this book in the Preface to Singer’s edition, 
1 8a 7.) The tradition of Wolsey having been the son of a 

butcher is not in Cavendish. The episode of the accusation 
and acquittal of Cranmer seem to have been taken by Shak- 
spere from Fox’s Christian Marias, published in 1563. The 
transaction is related at length in Strype’s Memorials of the Arch- 
bishop; but Mr. Froude (iv. 5) was unable to discover any con- 
temporary authority which would allow him to place confidence 
in the details. The order of the events in the play is not in 
strict accordance with historical accuracy, and as a matter of 
course the poet has dealt very freely with distances of time. 
Thus, the play begins with a reference, as to an event not 
long past, to the Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520), which 
agrees with the main action of the beginning of the play, the 
fall of Buckingham (tszi). But contemporaneously with this 
is made to take place the reversal of the decree for taxing the 
people (1526) ; and Campeggio is made to arrive at the time 
of Buckingham’s fall, whereas he actually arrived eight years after- 
wards (1529). There seem similar inaccuracies, not perhaps 
I unintentional (for much depends on dates in this unpleasant 
question), in the chronology of the beginning and course of 
Henry’s attachment to Anne Bullen. Lastly, the acquittal of 
Cranmer happened ten years later (t543) than the birth of Elisa- 
beth (1533) with which it b in the play made to coincide. (Most 
of these licences are pointed out by Hunter.) There b also a per- 
sonal confusion between the Duke of Norfolk (i. i) who was 
present at the Field of the Cloth of Gold and who died in 1524 
and was therefore not linng at the time of Wobey’s overthrow 
in 1529, and the Duke of Norfolk who became so in 1524 and 
was in 1520 depu^ in Ireland (iii. a). The Surrey in 1529 was 
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the poet; and Shakspere has rolled two Norfolks, and again two 
Surreys, into one. 

The allusion about the 'fellow in a long motley coat’ (Prologue) 
is thought to be to Will Summers the jester, as playing an im- 
portant part in Rowley's play. The passage immediately pre- 
ceding is thought likewise to have a satirical reference to Rowley’s 
introduction of a fight between the king (m disguise) and a high- 
wayman. Else (Introduction to Rowley’s lYiieft Fou Set Me, Fine 
Know Me, p. xiii) thinks tliat ‘ even the repeated assertion that in 
Shakespeare's play “ all is true ” sounds like an indirect reproof of 
the comic scenes invented by Rowley ; and that the reference in 
the Epilogue to the abuse of the city was intended to recall the 
satirical representation of the City-guard and the Counter in 
Rowley’s drama. 

All the plays the dates and sources of which have been I ‘DonbiW’ 
briefly discussed in the preceding pages were printed in 
the First Folio edition of 1623. Of this the Second was ' Founh 
merely a reprint ; but the Third, of and its reprint 
the Fourth, contained in addition Pcricks, which has since 
maintained a place in all editions of Shakspere, and six 
other plays. These six afterwards fell into oblivion, and 
their claim to be Shaksiierean was disregarded, till their 
rcpublication by Malone in his Supplements (1778) ag^in 
directed attention to them. They were subsequently in- 
corporated into Hazlitt’s edition, and translated by Ticck, 
as well as by other German writers. A. \V. Schlegcl en- 
tertained no doubt as to the Shaksperean authorship of at 
least three among them, vis. CronKjcU, Oldcastk, and The 
Yorkshire Tragedy; as to the remaining three, vis. Loentte, 

The London Prodigal, and The Puritan, he left the question 
more or less open. Three of these plays {Sir John Old- 
eastle, TJu London Prodigal, and Tlu Yorkshitc Tragedy) 
were separately published during Shakspere's lifetime 
with his name, and three (Locrine, The Puritan, and Croni- 
wcU) with his initials attached to them ; but it may be at 
once stated that even the former circumstance has little or 
no weight in determining the question of his authorship ; 
such publications were either booksellers’ frauds or acts of 
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I piracy, and the former alternative is at least as probable as 
I the latter. Among these plays one has been brought home 
to Its real authors ; the First Part of Sir John Oldcastle 
^ has accordingly been alroidy noticed as a work by Monday, 
Drayton, Wilson, and Hathwayc {vide ante, p. 237). 

Other pi»yi , In addition to these plays several others have been in 
pwflX” {■whole or in part at various times ascribed to Shakspere. 

these were ever published with his name (as 
joint author), viz. The Two Noble Kinsmen (‘by Fletcher 
and W Shakspeare’ in 1634) and The Ikith of Merlin 
I (‘by William Shakspeare and Willum Rowley’ in \C'i62) 

I Of the rest. The Mtrry Dcxtl of Edmonton (160X), 

\ Ed'ooard III (1596), Muccdotus (iS9li', Ardin of I ex'crs- 
ham ( 1592 ), and A Larum fvt Loudon 'or tin Sieqc of 
jAntw'rf) (1602), were published .inon) moiisly duiing 


Shakspere's lifetime, lair Lm piobably not till after his 


I death (before 1619'. Hu eh mi^nnunt 0/ Pans was pub- 
ilishcd anonymously in 1584, but was certainly written by 
Peek (vide ante, p. 205'. Gcorgi-a Oteiti, the Pintur of 
I Wakefield, is now univtis.illy acknowledged as Greene's 
I (y)idc ante, p. 222), Thi Lenut's Milaiulwly, by Ford, was 
acted in 1628, and printed in the following year; it was a 
{ mere idle rumour that attributed it to Shakspere’s hand. 

I The Double Falsihood, Dekker’s Satito-Mastix, Wily Bt- 
\gutled, and The Tiagicnl and Lamcnted>U Mmdtr of 
Master G. Sanders, have been arbitrarily attributed to 
Shakspere, the first by Theobald. Lastly, there are the 
names of six plays entered as Shakspere’s m the Stationers’ 
Register, t'/j. Ihe History of A tng Stephen ; Duke linmphriy, 
a Tragedy; Henry I and //r«;y // (‘by Wm Shakespeare 
and Robert Davenport’), and lanthc, or a Marriage 
without a Man (comedy), and Thi History of Cardtiiio 
(‘by Mr, Fletcher and Shakespeare '). None of these six 
is extant ; the last-named has been thought to be identical 
with The Double Falsehood mentioned above 

From the above it will be seen at once how, in the case 

' See a brief ifigrst of the 'doubtful pla)i‘ liy Baton G. Vmcke in yahrhwh. 
voL »m (187J), and cf. tnpn, nndcr Beaumont and J-lticher. 
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of the whole of the extant plays attributed to Shakspere 
which it is possible to take into consideration at all, a 
remark applies made by Capell with reference to one of 
them, i.e. that the answer to the question as to any one 
of them being the work of Shakspere ‘ must be conjecture 
only, and matter of opinion.’ Perhaps too it may be added 
that the attempt to find traces of Shakspere’s activity as an 
adapter of other men’s work, or as a superintendent of 
the labours of another playwright to which he merely | 
added more or less important touches of his own, might ! 
be made in the ca.se of any play which may fairly be sup- i 
posed to have been produced at any of the theatres with [ 
which he was connected. And as before 1594 there is| 
every reason to believe that he worked wherever work as } 
a dramatist was required of him, the plays in which a share 
may be attributable to him cannot even be limited to those 
produced at the Globe and the Rlackfriars. Much therefore ^ 
as I sympathise with the endeavours of Mr, R. Simpson, 
who suspects .Shale, s[>eres hand in nc Stf/^e of Anhoerp, 1 
shall not follow him in the enquiry as to Shak.sperc's share 
in the authorship of this or any other play with which 
tradition or earlier conjecture has not specially associated | 
his name. 1 

Thus reduced in number, the ‘ doubtful ’ play in ques- 
tion may be briefly enumerated as follows, according to the 
order of their first known editions, 

Arden of Fcivrsham' was first printed (anonymously^ in Aidcnof 
1592; other editions followed in 1599 and 1633; and an 
adaptation of the play was begun by Lillo, and finished by ' 

Dr. John Hoadly after Lillo’s death in 1739. In 1770 an 
inhabitant of Faversham, Edward Jacob, reprinted the old 
play, with a preface in which he attributed it to Sliak- 
sperc. A play called Murderous Michael, acted in 1578, 
was perhaps an early work on the same subject, if not 
an early version of the .same play. Among the critics 
who have «^rdcd Shakspcrc’s authorship of Arden of 

^ rrinied in Delius* (vol. i, Cf A» 

Eftay on ikt Ttagody ofArdtH by C. £. Donue (Vicar of Fivers 

hwn), 1873. 
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Feversham as at least possible, are Tieck, Ulrici, and 
Charles Knight. 

This play is the dramatic version of a horrible story 
narrated by Holinshcd, concerning the murder of a Kentish 
gentleman of the name of Arden (there seems no con- 
nexion whatever between his and the Warwickshire family) 
by his wife, her paramour, and some ruffians hired by them. 
The time at which this event happened was the reign of 
Edward VI. There is accordingly a certain resemblance 
between this Kentish and The Yorkshire Tragedy ; but 
whereas the latter, as will be seen, is little more than a 
dramatised anecdote, the former is a regular diama in five 
acts. Holinshed’s nanative (the facts of which appear to 
be partially borne out by official records) is followed with 
tolerable closeness in the diania, — winch has many local 
allusions (elucidated by Mr. C. h. Donne), — even to the re- 
production of the dcla> s in the execution of the crime, for 
which baldly any dramatic.il motives are supplied The 
play is in shoit a slovenly jicrformancc, and the characters 
are throughout either repulsive or uninteresting There 
seems an attempt to suggest in Arden's aval ice a [loctic 
justification of his doom, but this is too slightly hiiitid 
at to be of much elfcct The char.icter of the wife, hate- 
ful in itself, is invested with no charm or allurement what- 
evei ; vice is painted by the dramatist as nakedly and 
blackly as by the chronicler himself. The chai.ictcis of 
the ruffians aie rather in Ikn Jonson’s manner, but there 
is little humour to relieve the loathsomeness of the figures. 

On the other hand, the play contains one or two pas- 
sages which are very like Shaksperc in manner, paiticularly 
as it seems to me Shakebag’s speech while he is w'aiting to 
perpetrate the murder, and Arden’s foretelling as it were his 
own doom by a narrative of a warning dream (lii. 2 and 3). 
The versification has been remarked upon by Knight as 
exhibiting a freedom of movement possessed by no other 
dramatist of the time but Shaksperc. Mr. Donne thinks 
there is ‘ a sort of dawn of Shaksperc ’ in Mosbie’s speech 
(iii. S), the blank-verse of which passage he considers to 
resemble that of The Mirry Devil of Edinonton (j tde 
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infra). For the thought of the passage he compares Mac- \ 
beth, iii. 4. 

But these are only incidental resemblances; while, as 
Mr. Donne points out, other plays written between 1592 
and 1600 might as, or more, easily stand the test of parallel 
passages of mere conventional phrases, applied by Jacob, 
Among such plays he instances A Warning for Fair 
Women, which treats of a simitar domestic crime (The 
external circumstance that the Karl of Leicester’s players 
were in Faversham in 1 590 cannot be allowed any weight.) 
In general, it must be asserted, with a critic in The Edin- 
burgh Rertnu (vol. Ixxi), that Arden of Feversham has little 
resemblance oven to Sliakspcrc’s earliest manner, while 
there is no evidence of its having been composed before 
his first acknowledged dramas. I am inclined to think it 
possible that Shak.spere’s hand added a few touches here 
and there, but to reject Jacob’s theory of his authorship of 
the play as a whole. 

Locriue^ was publi.shed anonymously in 1595. It may 
how'cver have been written at a much earlier date, and the 
compliment to Oucen Elisabeth at the close (where she 
is spoken of as having reigned for ‘eight and thirty years’) 
may have been adapted. Hernhardi {Greenes Lcben, p. 33) 
considers that allusions in Loerine fix its date at some time 
before the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, if not of 
Rabington. (These allusions, chiefly I presume contained 
in the pa.ssagcs concerned with Estrild. might however have 
been made after Mary's death.) Schlcgel considered ‘ the 
proofs for the genuineness of this piece not wholly unam- 
biguous, the doubts against it on the other hand important.’ 
He thought it must stand or fall witli Titus Audronieus , — 


Lociine 
I rpt 1595). 


an assertion of which I am not aware that he deigned 
any proofs ; it would have been strange that Meres should 
have mentioned the one and not the other, if they were 

* Another pUy on a siimitar subject must have been The trapcal and lamtni- 
abli murder ef Matter G. Sanders London, ifereitint, near Shoottn-HiU, eonstniai 
to iy his oim soffe, which appears to have been attributed to Shak<<pcte, but 
which I have never seen. 

' Printed in the TauchniU edition of The Demhtful Plt^s WiOiont Shaht- 
tfean (1869). 
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both by Shakspere, For Locrine is by no means devoid 
of merit, though hardly of a kind resembling that belonging 
to any of Shakspere’s undoubted plays. The versification of 
TiUis Andronkus seems to me to indicate a more advanced 
stage than that of Lccriiu, where with few exceptions there 
is an ab-sence of feminine endings, and where the lines are 
formed alike, each line being as a rule a sentence or the 
clause of a sentence. Altogether Lecrine in manner re- 
seipbles Peek rather than any other dramatist with whom 
I am acquainted ’. The exuberant tendency of its author 
to classicisms likewise recalls Peck. The comic scenes are 
very fresh and laughable, and, unless this play is Shak- 
spere’s, tell again.st Ulrici’s assertion that there was no 
contemporary author who could have written the comic 
scenes in the First Part of The Contention except Shakspere 
himself. There is by the bye a resemblance in Locrine 
(iv. i) to the scene in Henry IT, IlL in which King 
Edward woos Lady Grey (iii. 2). 

The source of Locrine is Holinshed, based on Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Its plot is developed with the utmost 
simplicity. The dying King Brutus divides his kingdom 
among his sons Locrine, Camber, and Albanact. After his 
death it is invaded by Humber ’King of the .Scythians’ 
and Hubba his son. Humber defeats and kills Albanact, 
and is in his turn defeated by Locrine. But that hero 
falls in love with Humber’s wife F.strikl, deserting his own 
wife and cousin Guendokn. Her kinsmen make war upon 
him ; but he clings to Estrild, as Antony clings to Cleopatra, 
and both die together. The comic scenes are principally 
carried on by Strumbo a cobbler, who is pressed to the 
wars (in which he conducts himself like Falstaff), and his 
servant Trompart. The several acts arc introduced by 
dumb shows, each applied parable-wise to Latin mottoes 
or proverbs by Ate, who docs duty as ‘ presenter.’ Ghosts 
abound in the play; and its language is a ‘Pyriphlcgcthon’ 
(to use a word which the author specially alTccts) of sounding 

' I believe that Dyee hw pointed out a paatage recurring in Peek, though 
I cannot find the reference. 
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words, and of classical allusions in which not only the 
Britons as descended from the Trojans justifiably indulge, 
but which the ‘Scythians’ dispense with equal liberality. 
A terrific passage in Locntu is ridiculed in Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster (iii. i) , and another m Fletcher’s Fair Maid of 
the Inn (iii. i). 

There is no reason to ascribe the play to Shakspere *. 

The next in date of these ‘doubtful’ plays is in my 
opinion the most remarkable of their number. The Ratgne 
of King Edward the Thud*: As it hath bin sundry times 
plaud about the Citie of London, was first printed, anony- 
mously, in 1596; a second edition appeared in 1599; 
others would seem to have followed in 1609, 1617, and 
1625. The popularity of the subject, and very' probably 
of the play, is further attested by a ballad ‘ Of King Ed- 
ward III and the Faire Counte*ss of Salisbuiy,’ setting 
forth her 'constancy and cndkss glory',’ noticed by Halli- 
wcll as printed in Evans’s Old Bailadi li. 3 °* s 

Ifalliwcll says that ‘there is one, if not mou, car'y play on 
the same subject’ See Xotms of Popular Histones (of 
which there is one without date on this subject'' in Percy 
itoc. Publ , vol. will The ' fabulous’ Countess of Salisbury 
IS thought by Dyce possibly to be the ‘ English Countess’ 
referred to in Metcher’s 'I he Site Valour (i, 1). 

A more general attention seems first to have been di- 
rected to this, play by Capcll, who published it in his 
Prolusions (1760) as *a play thought to be writ by Shake- 
speare’; Stcevens treated the suggestion with contempt; 
and though a translation of it appeared in Tieck’s Vtcr 
Schauspiilc ion ithakespeare (1836), it would seem that not 
only was Ticck not himself the translator, but that he 

’ t Mew, reoiUinc one augsetted m reference to Sl)akeprre’% Somtts, has 
been broajiid b) Mr K Simpson (in a recinl rttitn in The Aeadmy of 
W Btnihsrdi ■, stud) on Ortenc), to the cBiit that bhiksp^re ■ interpolated 
passages from Cirecne and Pcete into the stilted and tedious old traged) ol 
Loamt,' jest as he wrote a coined)r in Marlowe's sttle ' who hid no comedy in 
his comiiosition.' and thus product the first sLuth of TTu Tanung oflieSktm 
This sjiecies of iiiginious hjpothesia is howesir one in which it may piose 
dangerous to mdtilge too lib^ly. 

* Edited b) Debus, e 1., voUi 
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was not responsible for the publication of the volume (cf. 
H. von Friesen, Edward III, aitgeblich tin Stuck von Skake- 
spearf, in Jalirhnch, vol. ii, 1867). Shaksperc’s authorship 
of the play is maintained by Ulrici ; Delius obviously in- 
clines in the same direction, though not venturing in the 
absence of all external evidence to arrive at a positive con- 
clusion. H. von Friesen, the author of the essay just quoted, 
while pointing out many parallel passages and allowing the 
high merits of the play, arrives at the conclusion tliat it 
lacks the originality of great genius, and fails to exhibit the 
full perception of the meaning of history, to which Shak- 
spere had attained in the probable period of its compo- 
sition. The parallel passages he accordingly explains as 
at least to some extent due to reminiscences in Shakspere 
of the work of another. It may be added that the source 
of the first two acts is a novel in Paynter's Palace of Plea- 
sure, that of the last three Ilolinshed, who follows Froksart. 
Paynter and Holinshed were of course among Shaksperc’s 
most familiar resorts for his materials. 

The great defect of the play is the want of harmony 
between its parts, which are only linked together chronicle- 
fashion, the later acts (iii-v) containing not more than 
a single direct reference to the main action of the earlier. 
But I cannot see in this any decisive argument against the 
Shakspercan authorship of at least part of this play ; there 
would be nothing improbable in the .supposition that he 
made use of an earlier piece, introducing the entire episode 
of acts i and ii, and modifying and altering the substance 
of the earlier play into his remaining acts. There is no evi- 
dence on the subject; but he might in his younger days 
have treated an Edward III as Delius supposes him in his 
maturity to have treated a Pericles {vide ante, p. 422). 

The charm of the play in any case lies in the episode of 
Edward's love for the Countess of Salisbury. Shakspere’s 
gallery of female characters is marvellously varied; yet 
it seems incomplete without the addition of the Countess 
of Salisbury, the true representative of high breeding united 
to moral purity. Bright and courteous in word and de- 
meanour, ^e is as firm in her adherence to virtue as the 
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prude who has no answer but a shudder to the hrst sug* 
gestion of harm. She is the type of what the King acknow- 
ledges her to be, when her constancy has overcome his 
passion • — 

*Anse« trut Englith lady whom our i%le 
May better boast of, than ecr koman might 
or her, whose ransack'd treasury hath task d 
Ihe vain eniUivours of so many pen^* (it i) — 

a passage containing (as I find H. von Fncsen has like- 
wise noted) a curious incidental suggestion of the author- 
ship of the play , for Shaksperc had published his Rape of 
Lucreic in 1594, two years before Edtoard III was first 
printed. 

Rut it is the exceeding beauty of passages of reflexion in 
this play which makes one unwilling to allow it to be dis- 
sociated altogether from Shakspcrc’s name. Who is to 
be compared to him in the power of introducing reflexion 
into the most stirring passages of a dramatic action^ And 
can this power be said to be anywhere more felicitously 
exhibited than in the second act of Pdiantd ///> On 
the many individual instances of the Shaksperean manner 
which this play seems to me to furnish, I must abstain 
from dilating, as well as on the recurrence in his undoubted 
dramas of thoughts to be found here. But the short speech 
of Queen Philippa (v. 1) will of itself recall to every reader 
one of the best known of all the beauties of Shaksperc’. t 
The last thiec acts arc undoubtedly osercrowded with] 
action , the scene in which the passage just refened to ' 
occurs IS Itself rather hurriedly worked out, but even here' 
a hand resembling Shakspeics, if not his own, seems to: 
have been at work to relieve the mere facts borrowed from [ 
the Chronicle, even where they are most conscientious!}' i 
adopted. The versification of the play, with its frequent | 
rhymes, appears fairly to accommodate it to the penod of 
Shakspcrc’s dramatic worics to which it would belot^. But 
it is only for the first two acts that I claim the honour 

' ‘Ah, be more mild onto th«e julding men I 
It Ik a glonoui thug to ’stablish peaa. 

And king* approach the seaiest unto Ood, 

B; giving life and aafet; unto men' 
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of being recognised as wholly or at least substantially his. 
They are full of the conceits m which he indulged in his 
eailier period; but they are conceits of so happy and 
thoughtful a kind as not to contradict the theory su^csted, 
I find no notice of this play having ever been acted 
since the Elisabethan era , the stage of our own day has 
all but lost an actress nhosc gifts would have enabled her 
to present a perfect embodiment of the true English lady 
as conceived by Shakspere, or by an author whose promise 
must have approached that of Shakspere s own youth 
C F Weisse’s Edward Ilf (1759) appears to have no 
connexion with its English namesake 
From Edwatd HI it is a startling descent to pass to 
the play next m date of publication, if indeed Mucedorus^, 
of which the first known edition belongs to the year 1598, 
had not been already previously printed It was more than 
once reprinted — in 1621 with ‘new additions,’ consisting of 
a Prologue and an opening and a concluding dialogue 
between ‘Comedy’ and 'Envy’ Sueh was its populanty 
that It was acted by strolling players even during the 
penod of the suppression of the theatres''. It was not 
ascribed to Shakspere in any of the early editions, the last 
of which was produced in 1668 
Tieck appears to have regarded Mnadonn as a juvenile 
work by Shakspere, but tlie fancy can only be described 
as a hallucination The populanty of the play is easily 
explicable , not only is the buffoonery of ‘ Mouse the Clown ’ 
of the broadest kind, but its diainatn finonat include (as 


‘ Since wntuig the alxivc (which I ha>c preferred not to modif}, in order 
tha.t an opinion which I hare Long chtiisheel may stand on ihe giounds on 
which It was formed) it has been a great delight to me to find that Mr Collier 
(siCc 7 ht Aekeiimtan, March a8 1874) confidently attnbates Edxicrd 111 to 
Shakspeii Mr Fliay (see The itcodemy, April 35 1874) holds that Shakspere 
I9 the author of the part from the King & entrance (1 1) to the end of act 11, 
and supports his view by the application of tests of versification and diction 
‘ I’nuled in vol 11 of Delius Ptnilo-ikahptrt uht DraaMi, tal u 
* On the occasion of a pcribnnance of Maeedonu at Wilney >n Oxfordshire 
ui 166) some persems lost their bves by an accxlent , and the eatoslropbe was 
‘ improved in a pamphlet entitled Tragi Camtiba Delius cilmg Collier, u 
iiS — Matadana M mentioned among other fi» ounte city plays m the Induction 
to Beaumont and Fletcher’s Kiught of tha Burmng Put!*. 
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if to respond to the Horatian tradition of the likings of the 
mob) a Bear, not to mention a Wild Man of the Woods. 
The action is simplicity itself, and the diction is even 
simpler than the action. Prince Muccdonis di^ises him- 
self as a shepherd and rescues Princess Amadtue from the 
clutches of a bear, Segasto (to whom she was to be married) 
having saved his life by flight. She is hereupon about to ! 
elope with her preserver, when she falls into the hands of 1 
Bremo, a kind of Polypheme of the forest. From his 
favours she is saved by her lover, who has disguised himself 
as a hermit ; and they then return to court, where on the 
arrival of his own anxious father Mucedorus reveals his 
identity. Throughout this delectable action are interspersed 
the humours of Mouse, which are in general extremely 
diverting’. But that bliakspere’s hand ever came into 
contact with so infantinely rude a production, and left it as 
it stands, is quite out of the question *. 

With regard to 7 '//r Loudon Prodigal 1 1605), again, though 
belonging to a much more advanced species of the drama 
than Mucedorus, the speculation is, not whether it was 
written by Shakspere, but how it ever came to be accounted 
his. Yet Schlcgcl seems to incline to this view, and 
states that ‘ unless he mistakes, already Lessing judged this 
piece to be by Shakspere, and intended to oring it on 
the German .stage'.’ Lessing’s inclination towards the 
domestic drama, of which this play is an early specimen, 
is exemplified by .some of his own works, and was fostered 
by the Ivnglish drama of his own day. In the Elisabethan 
age it was, as will be seen, perhaps most successfully cul- 
tivated by Thomas Hey wood, an extremely prolific author, 
to whom however there is no special reason for ascribing TAc 


Th* 
London 
Prodi/^l 
(pr 1605). 


' From his first entruice onward : • O horriWc tenible ! Was ever poor 
gentleman so scar'd out of his seven senses 7 A Bear ? Nay. sure it cannot 
be a Dear, Iiut some Devil in a Dear's doublet : for » Dear could never have 
had that agililie to have (righted me.’ I'he way in which Mouse ‘falls oier' 
the quick and the dead alike is worthy of a clou n m a Christmas pantouune. 

' See eg. the speeches of Mucedorus, * Behold the lickic state of man ' and 
' It was my wilt an hour ago,’ as specimens of soliloquies which have been 
tsdihed to Shakspere 1 

* iMlta-a, Jit., voL li. part ii. p. 338 (Gcrmaii). 
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Lottdon Prodigal. While the comic passages in this play 
af Dear to me not singularly happy the pathos which it 
really possesses is to be found in the situations bringing 
before us the woes of the faithful Luce. She is a kind of 
patient Grisscl, though her husband is by no means anxious 
for a happy result of his experiment. The diction of these 
scenes has, however, little pathetic power of its own. Alto- 
gether, though the play is coarse, its action is brisk enough 
(the dialogue is an intermixture of prose and verse). The 
plot might of course have been suggested by some anecdote 
of real life ; and it is unnecessary to recall the treatment of 
similai subjects in different ways in early moialities. It 
is more instructive to notice an undoubtctl resemblance in 
the beginning of the plot, and in act i. sc. i more especially, 
to Sheridan’s School for Scandal, where Charles Surface 
is the Prodigal ; but the action takes an utterly different 
course, and there is no attempt in the old play to draw 
the dangerous moral half insinuated by Sheridan, although 
it is put forward in a crude form by the Prodigal’s father at 
the opening of the play'. 

That The London Prodigal is Shakspere’s seems an 
utterly untenable supposition ; that he may have added 
an occasional touch, it would be difficult to disprove. 

Our astonishment at Shakspert’s having been credited 
with inferior productions of this description reaches its 
climax in the case of The Puritan, or the Wtdoiv of 
Watling Street. It was published, w ith the initials W. S., 
in 1607, as acted by the children of St Paul’s — strange 
performers for such a play — ^who seem never to have acted 
any of the undoubted plays of Shakspere. The piece was 
obviously written by a member of one of the Universities, 
— an Oxford man, as is ewdent from an amusing passage 

’ The Prodigal’^ attempt at an Italian quotation is amusing (m a) ■ ' The 
Italian hath a pretty saying Querto— 1 have forgot it, too, ’tis out of my 
head ; but in my translation,’ &c There is n character somewhere m Didtens 
who, in attempting French conversaUon at dinner, never gets beyond ‘ £iitr' 
(£</ et yw). 

• ‘ Bebeve me, brother, they that die roost vtrtuons, have in their youth 
lived most ncions; and none knows the danger of the fire more than be that 
falls into It’ 
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(i. 2), in which, as Dr. Farmer pointed out, the phraseology 
employed is Oxford phraseology’. A friend of Schlegel, 
well acquainted with Shaksperc, thought that Shakspere 
in this play carried out a fancy of ‘once in a way writing! 
a play in the manner of Ben Jonson ; ’ but SchlcgcI himself 
thinks that on this hy|X)thcsis a critical enquiry might have 
to go very far in the way of refinement ■*. Dyce ’ thinks 
that The Purttan was most probably written by Went- 
worth Smith, ‘an industrious playwright,’ — w'ho w'as for- 
tunate in his initials. 

This comedy, which is said to take its second title from 
an old ballad, is a coarse caricature of the ‘respectable 
middle-class,’ and of their religious party, its hero is 
Gcoige Pyeboard, t.e. Peeic, so named in honour of the 
ribald Je\ts fatlitied upon the celebrated dramatist {vide 
ante, p. 204I. At the close of the play a nobleman comes 
in as a kind of dtus r% machtm, a superior being who sets 
everything right by pointing out to the benighted mha-j 
bitants of the city the abject folly of their way.s. The 
comedy in fact haidly rises above the level of a farce, and 
there is little or no strength in the characters cither of the 
Puritans or of their dissqiated besiegers. The play waS] 
obviously a hurried contribution, with which it is out of the 
question to discredit Shaksiiere, to the conflict which had 
early in James's reign once more ansen betwe*en the City 
and the stage, — a contribution not calculated to lessen the 
acrimony of the conflict in question. 

Some real imiwrtancC, so far as the question of Shak- 
sj>ciean authorship is conccmexl, attaches to A Yorkshire 


* ‘Troth, mill for mint own part. I am a poor ifcntltman, mil a Kcholar, 
I have hetn matriiulatcil in the Umiti'.ili, wore out six |;oans thtrt Mien 
<,omc fooN unit some siholars, some of the citj, some of the countrs kept 
onlci, nciit bire-hcarltt] oiei the riuiditini^t, cat mi commons aith a ^<od 
stomach ami luttled nith discretion, at last, havinf' done mans sltiftht^ and 
tiickb to maintain mv nita in uac ^as mj brain would ncitr endure me to bt 
idle). I was exirelltd the Uuivcrsit), only for Mealing a cheese out of JtMis 
College ’ 

The last louth b happil) impudent; for the College in question has always 
had a close connexion with ^^ale^. 

* a < , p ata. 

> Introducuoa to Fcele’s Warit. 
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A Yorkshire 
•Tregeay 

(acted and 
ip. 1608). 


Tragedy, a short piece in a single act, which was per- 
formed in 1608 at the Globe theatre and printed in the 
sam« year. It is the dramatisation of a horrible tale of 
murder. The event which it rqtroduces occurred in 1604, 
and is related in Stowe’s Chronicle. After the fashion of 
those and of our own days, the story was at once turned 
into a ballad for popular consumption. My belief is that 
Shakspere’s hand is traceable in portions of this play, — so 
more particularly in the Husband’s speech, bt-ginning ‘0 
thou confused man’ (.sc. 4), and perhaps in the affecting 
scene with the little Boy following. On the other hand, the 
powerful situation in the concluding scene between IIu.sband 
and Wife is inadequately worked out ; and altogether it 
is not easy to believe that, at the time when Shak.spere 
was composing the noblest works oi his maturity, he should 
have condescended to so hasty an appeal to not wliolly 
legitimate effect. Schlcgel, who speaks of the tragic effect 
of this piece as overjwwcring, believed it to be by Shak- 
spere; llazlitt thought it more in Thomas Heywood's 
manner. I am inclined to suppose that it was not written 
by Shaksperc. but that he inserted or re-wrote passages in 
it when it was reprc.sentcd in his theatre. If this be so, it 
would be curious if Shaksperc h.ul introduced the allusion 
to Leicester '. 

Two lines in the Yorkshire Tragedy — 


* nikinc> nnd dying men may talk of hcll^ 

Ilut in 'in> heart bet several turmcnt» dwell' — 

are taken from Nash’s Pierce PemtHesse (1592). The idea 
is also to be found in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus {vide ante, 
p. 182). 


' Sc. v: ‘Hmhand, I'll bicak your clamour with your neck. Down stain: 
Tumble, tumble headlong. .So— 

[He Ihrauti An* doum and etabt da eUld, 
The surest way to charm a wonuin's tongue, 

Is— break her neck; a politician did it.' 

The allusion of course is to the death of Leicester's first wife, said in a 
book called Lnttilet'i CtmnanmBitk, erroneously attributed to Father Faisons, 
to have bees caused by her being by bis orders thrown down stairs at 
Cnmnor. 
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The Merry Devil of Edmonton ’ was ascribed to Shak- 
spere on the mere ipse dixit of the bookseller Kirkman, 
to which there is the less reason to give credit, inasmuch 
as the first edition of the play (1608) did not even bear the 
initials of Shakspere, but those of ‘T B.’ Tieck, who 
believed in Shakspere’s authorship of this play, even assigned 
a date, 1600, to its composition , but this is m any case too 
late a year, notwithstanding a certain amount of resemblance 
to Tlu Mcrty Wives (especially in the character of the host 
Blague), not to mention that the date of The Meriy Wms j 
itself IS matter of dispute. The play was exceedingly 
popular ; it was re-pnnted several times, and is referred to * 
by Ben Jonson in 1616 as the ‘dear delight’ of the public^ 1 
Of late a .Shaksperean authorship of the play has been ' 
maintained by Tieek's friend and biographer H. \on| 
I'ricsen (see I luchttgi Benutlmgin ubir ctuigc Stucke,' 
loilche Shale sngisihi uhtt zvetden in Jahibuch, vol. 1, j 
1865), but the editor of tlic Jahtbuch, Bodenstedt, con-{ 
siders the conclusions of Ins contributor ‘very danng.’i 
Parallel passages may be tiaceable, but this amounts to 
little in the waj of evidence I sec no reason t® ascribe 
this play to Shakspeie It is a mi.rc faicc, — the talc of 
a tnck, s.inctificd by its good intention and happy ending, 
placed by the hero of the piece mxin an unkind father 
This hero is a personage of the name of Peter P'abel, 
round whose tomb at Ivdmonton the legend hovered that 
after selling his soul to the Evil One, he contnv cd to beguile 
the piirehasei, — that in fact his wit was too strong for that 
of the Fiend Peter is said to have lived in the age of I 
Henry VII, and to have received his education, w’hich it is 
grievous to find he turned to such account, at Peterhousc, 
Cambridge. 

The play has also been ascribed to Draj-ton, who has in 

' Printed m Doddle} 's OW Wajw, vol v 

* See the I’roIogiK. 10 Tht Dml is am Au 

‘And show this but the same face you have done 
^ our dear delight, Tki DnU 0/ Sdmontom ' 

A different veruon of an episode in the story is referred to in Tht Stafk 
Dtm p aifn\ 
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The Life 
and Death 
of Thomas 
Cromwell 
(pr *613, 
entered 
160)) 


Fair Em 
(pr 1631) 


his Polyclbim described the localities over which Fabel 
makes his ‘spirits dance their nightly jigs'.’ 

Tlu Life and Death of Thomas Lmd Cromwell in a 
sense connects itself with the First Part of Sir John Old- 
castle, the authorship of which has been already pointed 
out. As the latter was probably written to make capital 
out of Shakspere’s mistake in turning Oldcastlc into a 
comic figure, so the former, as has been suggested by 
Malone, was probably reprinted in 1613, with the initials 
VV. S. (there is no copy of an edition cntciud in 1602 
extant), in order to take advantage of the popularity of 
Shakspere’s Henry fV//, acted as a ‘new pkay’in the same 
year. W. S. ma)’ have been Wentworth Smith , he cer- 
tainly was not William Shakspere, who could not possibly 
have produced so poor a play It may however, as a .senes 
of biographical scents, — which arc connected by means of 
a Chorus, — have produced a lively sensation l‘or matenals 
the author seems, bc.sidcs Fox s Pooh of Martyrs, to have 
used a nov el of Bandello’s (see Simrock, n. 324 seqq ), which 
Shakspere could not be supposed to have done in a work 
written in the period of his maturity, and connecting itself 
in subject w'lth the entire senes of his dramas from hinglish 
history. But though Schlcgel declares this play (together 
with the hirst Part of OldcastU .and 1 iu ) 'oikihue 7 ragctfj ) 
to be * not only undoubtedly by Shakspere, but to belong, in 
my judgment, to his maturest and most excellent woiks,' I 
venture to think the whole tone of the pLiy infinitely 
beneath the poet to whom it has been ascribed 
The solitary piece of external ‘ evidence ' on which Fair 
Ein^ (pnntcd i 63 t) i''*® been ascribed to Shakspere is the 
circumstance that Garnck’s collection contained ‘ a volume, 
formerly belonging to King Charles II, which was lettered 

' ’ See lamb's kindly tribute to the ‘ Panegyrist of bn natitt caith,’ m a note 

to a passage from this play in liis Spetimtit% of tngbtk Dramaoe Poets. 

* ^e Schlegd, u. s , and cf the speech m uhich Cromwell takes leave of 
life and feme (v 5) with Wolsey’e biewell m Heuty VlII Schlegel’s fallibility 
IS indeed a warning to critics I 

' Pnnted in Delius, PsstutoSkahfere'tche Dramen, vol ii (1874). It u 
translated in Tieck’s Shahptart't Vorsehile, vol 11 Tieck u inclmed to Ttgaid 
It as a juvenile work by Shakspere. 
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on the back, " Shakcspeate, vol. i,” and consisted of Fair 
Em and other doubtful plays.’ (Sec Malone, ii. 682, note.) 
It has also been attributed to Greene, whose Friar Bacon 
it resembles in more than one point. That however this 
resemblance is the result of Greene’s having been the author 
of Fair Em is a conclusion improbable in itself, and to 
some extent contradicted by external evidence In the 
Epistle prefixed to Greene’s Farcucll to Folly (entered 
1587, printed 1591), he appears to refer to two passages 
from this very play after so contemptuous a fashion as all 
but absolutely to exclude the possibility of his having been 
its author. (Sec W. Robu t Greene's Libin 

iicliriften, 1874, where the Lptstle is quoted from Collier, 1 
ii. 441) Possibly howe-ver the passages cited may h.ive' 
been plagiarised by the author of Fair Em. The play 
has likewise been attributed — I do not know whether on | 
other than general grounds — to Lodge. ' 

For the rest, Ticck thought the play might have been a 
juvenile work of Shak'pere's. but that it was too feeble to 
be attributable to either Marlowe or Greene. Delius has 
sufficiently exposed tlus back wards-and-forw aids method 
of criticism On the other hand (unless the evidence of the 
passages referred to be considered decisive), there is con- 
siderable force in the observation of Charles Knight, that 
the play in both versification and construction seems to 
belong to a period later than Greene's, and that ns double 
plot points rather to the period of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Indeed there is no more striking example than Fair F.m of ^ 
a play made up of two plots which remain virtually quite 
distinct from one another to nearly the close of the action. 
Such a method of construction is in itself feeble and unlike 
Shakspcrc, who often constructed hastily, but rarely or never 
thoughtlessly. And in Fair Em it is moreover difficult to 
decide which of the two plots is in itself feebler — whether 
that about William the Conqueror, who sails to Denmark to 
win one lady, falls in lovewith a second, and finally espouses 
the first; or that about Fair Em, the daughter of the 
supposed miller of Manchester, who, loyal to one lover, 
pretends to be deaf in order to escape a second, and blind 

H b 
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SHAKSPESE. 


The Two 
Noble Kmi- 
men (pr 

1614) 


in order to escape a third, but unluckily thereby estranges 
the first, and is in the end &in to accept one of his rivals. 
This double senes of cross purposes is however more 
agreeably earned out, so far as diction is concerned, than 
might be supposed , and there is at least one passage in 
the play worthy of a more than ordinary hand The hero 
of the comic scenes, which are of the conventional kind, 
is Trotter the miller’s man. Altogether there is no reason 
to connect this play with Shakspere’s name 
The play of 7 lie Two Noble Kinsmen (for a notice of 
which vide tafta^ under the works of Fletcher) «as in the 
edition of 1634, when it was first published, ascribed to 
Fletcher and Shakspert, a conjunction a ptnm improbable, 
for Fletcher cannot be shown to have begun writing for 
the stage before 1606-7, when it is hardly likely that 
Shakspere would have joined him in the composition of 
a drama It might however be, as Dyce suggests, that 
Shakspere remodelled an old play called Palamon and 
Arsett (i 594 \ and that Fletcher aftenvards produced 
another version, in which he retained all of Shakspere's 
‘ additions,’ though ‘tampering with them here and there’ 
The internal evidence m favour of the supposition is cer- 
tainly very strong Dyce remarks that the jirobabihty of 
Shakspere’s having contributed to this play is supported 
not only by the ‘enormous’ style of the conception of 
several scenes (he notes v 1-3, here however it may 
be observed that Chaucer was specially suggestive), but 
also by the ‘enormous’ style of versification, so different 
from Fletcher’s, which they exhibit The delicate instinct 
of Charles Lamb likewise traces parts of the play to a 
probable Shaksperean authorship * A close examination 
of the play led the late Mr. S. Hickson, in an essay in the 
Westminster Review (April 1847), to the conclusions that 
‘the play of TAe Two Noble Kinsmen is one to which 
Shakspere possesses a better title than can be proved for 

> I mean Fair Em's rejection of the faint-hearted Hanville in v a ‘Lay oft 
thy hands, disloyal as thou art,' &e 

* See Sfeamm. He quotes, as probably Shakspere’s, the wngnifirmt i 1, 
and Emilia’s exquisitely tender tpeedi 1 3 
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him to Pencks; that to him belong its entire plan and 
general arrangement; but that, perhaps for want of time 
to complete it by a day named, and probably by way of 
encouragement to a young author of some promise, he 
availed himself of the assistance of Fletcher to fill up 
a portion of the outline.’ He regards as Shakspere’s ‘the 
whole of the first act, with the exception of some twenty 
or thirty lines; likewise the first scene of the second act; 
the first and second scenes of the third act ; the last scene 
of the fourth act ; and, with the exception of the second 
scene, the whole of the fifth act. As a consequence of this 
it follows, that, with the partial exception of Arcite, every 
character, even to the doctor who makes his appearance at 
the end of the fourth act, was introduced by Sliakspeie. 
We have here then,’ he continues, ‘not only the frame- 
work of the play, but the groundwork of each character ; 
in each case we find that Shaks|>cre goes first, and Fletcher 
follows ; and even then we find that the latter is the most 
successful in the parts where he had Chaucer for a guide.’ 
Mr. Hickson's paper has been reprinted by the new Shak- 
.spcrc Society, with a confirmatorj' note by Mr. Fleay, ap- 
plying to the several scenes the feminine-ending ‘test.’ 
But notwithstanding this weight of authority, it is difficult 
to believe that Shaksperc should have either copied him- 
self, or allowed himself to be copied by a dramatist whom 
he aided, to such an extent as is the case in The Noble 
Kinsmen Hamlet (in iv. i), the Midsummer Night's 
Dream (in iii. S), Lo'ee's Labour’s I^ost{ib), and as Harlitt 
pointed out, Cymbeline (in ii. i, cf. Cymhcline, iii. 3), have all 
been laid under contribution, and I am not sure whether 
the passages enumerated exhaust the list. Moreover thcj 
versification of scenes attributed to Shak.spcre by both 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Hickson has even several of the tri- 
syllabic endings which Flctcltcr peculiarly affected. 

H, von Fricsen (in Jahrbuck, vol. i, 1865) has given 
other reasons for doubting that Shak.spere w'as associated 
in the production of a play so dilTercnt from the works of 
his maturity. The frequent change of scene and the 
abundance of soliloquies are certainly arguments in this 
H h 2 
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SMAJCSJPERE, 


The His- 
tory of 
Cardenio 
(act<d 

»6>3J 


The Birth 
of Merlin 
(pr 166]) 


direction At the most, I should be ready to suppose that 
Shakspere aided the young dramatist in the opening of 
the play. Colour is lent to the supposition of so unusual 
an assistance by the tone of the Prologue (the play was 
acted at the Blackfriars) in its last lines', which indicate 
that the necessity of success was specially felt by the 
actors. 

It may here be added that a play acted in 1613 under 
the title of The Hutory of Cardano (taken from Don 
Quixote) was entered on the Stationers’ books in 1653 as 
the joint production of Pletchcr and Shakspere, but never 
given to the press. It has been thought that this was the 
play published by Theobald in 1728 under the title of 
The Double Falsehood ; but Dyce thinks this to have more 
probably been by Shirley 

Lastly, The Birth of Mu Iw, or, TJu Child hath found his 
Fatlur'", was published as the joint production of Shak- 
spere and William Rowley by the booksellers Kiikman 
and Marsh in 1663. The authoiity of those enterprising 
tradesmen may be safely lejected. Whatever may be 
thought of Rowley's claims to the paternity of this play, 
1 1 cannot believe that Shakspere was associated with him 
in so extraordinaiy a production. It is a dramatic version 
of the legend according to which Merlin received his gift 
of prophesy directly from his father, who was no other 
than the Devil himself. The father and son finally contend 
for the mastery; and the former is duly worsted, being 
shut up in a rock by means of a terrific curse touched in 
tolerably elegant Latinity (v. 2). After performing this 
feat, Merlin promises to his much-cxcrcised mother a quiet, 
though repentant, old age and a monument after death 
on Salisbury plain. The story of ‘ Uter Pendragon’s ’ 
wanderings is mixed up with the main action ; and thus 
a strange medley of romance and farce is the result, 


‘ 'If tius play do not keep 

A little dull time from ui, we perceive 
Our losses tall to thick, that we must leave ' 

* See Introduction to Dyce't IVorls of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. xlui. 

* Pimted m the Tauchnitz ediUon of the Doubffiil Playi 
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containing indeed occasional touches of vigorous cha- 
racter -drawii^ and signs of decided originality, but 
altogether of so rough and rude a texture that the pos- 
sibility of Shakspcrc’s participation in the piece is out 
of the question. A certain poetic beauty cannot be denied 
to attach to the figure and the conduct of the Prince ; but 
the conflict in him between duty and passion displays none 
of the psychological depth which Shakspcrc could hardly 
have failed to reveal. I see no necessity for any lengthy 
remarks on the treatment of a subject so closely connected 
with that of Spenser’s masterpiece ’ by a dramatist whose 
design .seems to have fallen short of the poetic conception 
of a poetic theme, while his execution, though vigorous, is 
so coarse as to give a burlesque air to much of his drama. 
Shak.spcrc at lea.st could never have taken part in a work 
which after .so rude and c<jarsc a fashion ventured on the 
same kind of ground as that familiar to his own airy step. 
The merits of this brisk and bustling play are undeniable ; 
there is a certain genuine freshness in the character of the 
mar\’ellous boy Merlin, — born with the beard and the wisdom 
of a man. But had Shakspere addrcs.sed himself to this ' 
part of the Arthurian legend, he would hardly have con- 
tented himself with dressing it up in this waj’ for the 
gratification of the groundlings. Finally, this play appears 
to contain no pa.ssage in which, as in parts of Arden of 
Fevers/iam, of The Yorkshire Tragedy, perhaps of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, and most notably of Edward II J, 
one cannot, as it were, escape from recognising the touch 
of an incomparable — and, as one would fain believe, an 
unmistakeable — hand. 


The few remarks which I proceed to offer on the dra- 
matic genius of Shakspere are made only from particular 
points of view — from those in which I may with the least 
presumption seek to place myself. In the case of a genius 


Limitid 
scope of the 
ensuing 
remarks. 


* The earlieH record of WUIUm Rowley appears to belong to the year 
1610: so that if this play was by him, Spenser's Famt Quunt had doubtless 
been long published when Tki Birth Mirim was produced. Cf. Barron 
.Field's Introduction to Fortum by LmA and 5 oc. 1 845), p. vi. 
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such as Shakspcre the best that any one reader can 
attempt is to study it from as many points of view as 
are open to him, — not indeed disregarding or rashly 
undervaluing the significance of the rest, but contented 
with the certainty that even to the swiftest perception 
and to the most conscientious research many veins of 
treasure must remain closed. When Goethe was ^ing, 
he wrote his autobiography, and called it Truth and 
Poetry. Intentionally ambiguous as the title is, it doubt- 
less conveys the fact that even he who commanded and 
controlled his own being with a serene consciousness rarely 
given to mortal man, had already lost part of himself, 
and lost it as he knew irrecoverably. What Goethe 
could not do for himself, no critic will do for the genius of 
Shaksperc. But every true student labouring according to 
his province, will add to the progress of a work which is 
not the less productive because it is internjinable. I need 
hardly say that these remarks are far from being intended 
to imply that in critically studying Shakspcre those will 
succeed best who arc merely intent upon connecting him 
with the particular branch of enquiry to which habit or 
inclination may have accustomed them, like the later clas- 
sical mythologists who, unable to conceive the idea of a 
Jupiter with various attributes, divided what they could 
not comprehend, and created a multiplicity of (parchment) 
Jupiters of different kinds and with different characteristics. 
This species of critical labour may be incidentally pro- 
ductive of interesting results, but these will never amount 
to a contribution to what is the end of all true criticism, — 
a more perfect appreciation of that which is, as distinct 
from that which is not, essential to genius. 

I propose then to touch briefly upon the influences which 
the great national currents of Shakspere’s age appear to me 
to have exercised upon some of his dramatic works, and 
upon the direction in which they seem to have led, — not 
forced,— part of his creative activity. With these may be 
connected a few further observations on the way in which 
Shakspere r^;arded history, and more particularly the 
history of his own country. I will then dwell with even 
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greater brevity upon one or two other aspects of his genius 
as a dramatist, and of its relation to the forms of dramatic 
art which he found and those which he adopted. 


With regard, then, to the first of these particular branches 
of a vast subject, no endeavour would be more futile than 
an attempt to demonstrate that the political and social 
tendencies of Shaksperc’s age made him what he is — the 
greatest dramatic i»ct of modem times. Not the genius 
of Shakspere, not even any one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of that genius, is due to the Elisabethan era ; but 
much would have been otherwise in his works, had he 
written them in another age and under the conditions of 
a different political and social life. 

We look upon Shakspere across a great gulf of time, 
which is not measured by the number of centuries which 
has elapsed since the period of his life and death. The 
England of the present day is a different England from 
his, and has altered more than the little town where the 
Avon still flows by its green banks, more even than the 
ancient precinct where the clamour of the theatre has been 
succeeded by the thunder of the press. At what period 
England ceased to be Merry England, or whether it has 
ever ceased to be such, may be left open questions; 
doubtless the Jaqucscs are not more melancholy now 
than they were when the Forest of Arden sheltered out- 
laws and deer-stealers, and the Audreys are as light of 
heart and as easily wooed as they were in the days of 
the poet who drew their type. The main distinctions 
of character remain the same now as then; and their 
dramatic embodiments belong to no one age more than to 
another. But the gulf which separates us from the Elisa- 
bethan age is the great Revolution, which gave the first 
and the fullest expression to the great religious move- 
ment under the influences of which every Englishman, 
whether consciously or unconscioiwly, still lives and acts 
and thinks. 

Of that movement the premonitory symptoms had indeed 
Jong made themselves perceptibly and the first palpable 
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signs of its striving for predominance appeared in the 
very reign which comprised the greater part of Shak- 
spere’s literary labours. It was growing apace in the next 
reign, m a period of his life when the tranquil ease of his 
retirement might have enabled him to observe its growth, 
without being any longer sensibly touched by its pro- 
gress in his own woildly interests. But to the signifi- 
cance of that movement he, as well as the great body 
of those with whom age and habits of life would most 
naturally bring him into intellectual contact, seems to have 
remained a stranger. 

It was all but inevitable that it should be so. There 
was no influence fiom within to lead Shakspere to 
sympathise w ith the Puritan movement ; for his genius, 
sure of itself, had expanded its giovvth and winged its 
flight free from dcjKndencc upon any school of thought 
or sect of belief ; while the outward circumstances of 
his life placed him in direct opposition to the outward 
manifestations of the coming change Least of all could 
such knowledge as reading can supply have furnished 
him with the materials for estimating the significance 
of contemporar)’ phenomena or the symptoms of the 
great mosement which was preparing itself. A great 
popular revolution capable of tiansfoiming a nation was 
beyond the actual range of his experience, and the mean- 
ing of its beginnings was beyond the possible scope of his 
observation. 


The natim 
unsettled 
by the 
Wars of 
the Roses 


add the 
Tudor Re* 
formation 


For what had the wars of York and Lancaster, w'hich he 
celebrated in so many dramas, been to the people? A 
change from master to master, to which the spiritual (who 
were at the ame time the chief intellectual) guides of the 
people had remained essentially indiflTercnt, by which its 
material prosperity was checked, and under which the 
growth of its political consciousness had been actually 
thrown back. What had the Reformation, on which he 
had to touch in his ffe«ry VIII, and which at least one 
previous dramatic writer had contrived to bring into so 
intimate a connexion with the theme of King John, been 
to the people? A removal of foreign intrusion into the 
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government of the national Churdi, and of foreign claims 
upon the national pocket : — with these results the great 
body of the population were well content, as its ancestors 
had for centuries desired them. A despoiling of abbots 
and monks for the benefit of a limited number of fortunate 
families; — ^herein the bulk of the nation acquiesced, after 
much agitation among those classes who had been imme- 
diate losers by the reform. A series of changes of belief, or 
rather (for why misuse the term ?) of changes of dogma : — 
by these the great majority of the population had been in 
the reign of Henry VIII surprised, in the reign of Edward 
VI bewildered, in the reign of Mary (svhen the reaction was 
associated with real dangers of foreign influence) terrified. 
What to believe, what not to believe, had at times, been 
for the mass of the people a matter almost as hard to re- 
member as to understand. So much however is clear : that 
neither the arbitrary oscillations of Henry, nor the Cal- 
vinistic reforms of Edward, nor again the Catholic reaction 
of Mary, had brought an)' freedom in the matter of their 
spiritual beliefs to the people at large. Again, the whole 
social s)'stem of the land had been unhinged. The old 
nobility whose ranks had been thinned by the Wars of the 
Ro.sts had been forced to make room by its side for a new 
race of new men. pushing and intriguing, eager for change 
because in change alone was for them to be found the 
opportunity for advancement. The jealous pride of the old 
houses, and the eager ambition of the new men, equally 
disturbed the political atmosphere; the times were hot and 
troublous ; all power claimed a risk ; and success now came 
only to the swift and the strong. 

And then Elisabeth ascended the throne, not uncon- 
.scious of her task, but long doubtful of the means by which 
it W'as to be accomplished. At last the accumulation of 
dangers abroad and at home, from which the Queen could 
no longer hesitate to free herself and her people, and the 
inevitable necessity that she should either choose the 
part which her great counsellors urged upon her, or fall , 
a helpless victim into the grasp of Spain, made her the 
representative of the policy with wliich we credit her name. 
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Herself comparatively indifferent to many of the ques- 
tions for which men had contended and suffered on cither 
side, she w’as in the matter of the national creed willing 
to let the basis be broad; but from it she would allow 
none of her subjects to swerve. Narrowly national in its 
conception, her system of policy was at last forced to 
become broadly Protestant in its influence upon the 
general affairs of Europe. Now, all the vigour of the 
land was directed into a channel sufficient to give it full 
opportunity for healthy exercise ; the independence of the 
land had to be asserted against its foreign foes ; and thus 
in the throes of a life-struggle was born the greatness of 
England. The desire for action which a selfish desire of 
gain had helped to create, and which might have been 
frittered away in mere adventure, was thus transmuted into 
a generous impulse of patriotic self-sacrifice ; the men 
who would have been intriguing for .self-advancement or 
roving in quest of gold, became the true chivalry of Glo- 
riana ; and from among buccaneering mariners ami .soldiers 
of fortune, as well as from the hardier remnants of the old 
nobility and gentry of the land, were drawn the truest 
champions of the cause which they identified with the 
name of the Virgin Queen. 

The time of Shaksperc's first contact with public life (if it 
be legitimate to regard as such his arrival in London from 
the country) cannot have been far distant from the date 
marking the resolution of the English government to front 
the great danger which had been so long evaded. It can 
hardly have been long either before or after the beginning 
of the year 1587 that Shaksperc became a resident in the 
capital. About the same time on the great stage of Eng- 
lish public life the catastrophe in the drama had at last 
been reached; the long and tedious complication had 
at last been unknotted — by the headsman’s axe. On 
February 8, 1587, took place the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots. It is known how long and how urgently the step 
now taken had been counselled by Elisabeth’s trustiest 
advisers, how they had warned her that there was no peace 
for her, no security for her throne, no safety for her life, so 
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long as the false Duessa lived, more dangerous behind her 
prison-bars than when she had roamed in the wild licence 
of liberty and power. And it is known that powerful 
impulses habitual to Elisabeth had combined to prolong 
her hesitation: — the firm belief which she held in the 
sanctity surrounding an anointed head, the aversion which 
she entertained for all revolt, successful or unsuccessful, 
such as had driven Mary across the Border into her 
own untender hospitality, — and besides these the diffi- 
culty which Elisabeth at all times felt in arriving at a 
fixed resolution, and the delight which she took (for the 
lues diplomatica was strong in all the Tudors) in balancing 
probability against probability and power against power. 
Now, the die was cast ; and the player who had thrown it 
was for a while trembling as she averted her eyes from the 
critical venture, was denying her responsibility for the act 
which she had ordered, was sheltering herself behind sub- 
terfl^;c3 in the efficiency of which her own instincts could 
hardly allow her to trust. For she knew that Marj- Stuart 
had left the legacy not only of her plots but of her wrongs 
— and of this the last and the most terrible of them all — to an 
avenger whose patience had been tried beyond the limits of 
callousness, who lacked neither the will nor the power, nor 
pretexts multitudinous, for striking the retributive blow. 
The year 1588 brought the Spanish Armada into the 
narrow seas. Thus if ever we arc justified in speaking of a 
crisis in a nation’s history, this was a crisis, such as she has 
rarely known before or since, in the history of England. 

And let it be remembered what had up to this time^ 
been the nature of the relations between Elisabeth and 
those spirits among her subjects whose cnei^ was swifter 
than hers, whose courage was prompter, whose reso- 
lution was not like the Queen’s, one which ‘ let I 
dare not wait upon I would.’ It is not of her great 
statesmen that I am speaking, — not of Burghley, sick- 
ened more than once by the apparent hopelessness of 
his endeavours to rouse the Queen to an insight into the 
true difficulties and real demands of her position, nor of 
Walsingham, ready to meet intrigue by intrigue, and, 
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sternly Puritan at heart, to spin round friends and foes 
the threads of Spanish or Italian practice, —not even of 
Lefcester, vainglorious and sclfsccking, but willing to dare 
for himself and the Queen what she would dare for neither. 
But I am rather recalling the experiences of such a poet as 
Spenser, fully awake to the fact that his lot had fallen in 
an age of great hope and great promise, and nursing his 
belief in the great mission of Gloriana and hei knights. 
But how had he been obliged to accommodate, if I may 
use the expression, his aspirations to the tortuous varia- 
tions of a policy which he must often have lackid the 
means of fathoming ; how had he been driven to depict 
Elisabeth and Mary now as fi lends, and now again as foes ; 
how had he seen his own political chief mistrusted and 
misjudged, how. in .i woid, had vague hopes and fears filled 
h*s poetic dreams befoie he could bring forth into the light 
of day his verified conception of a Queen who sent out her 
knights to do deeds worthy of themselves and of her im- 
mortal namcl Or again, I am thinking of the gentlest 
and most generous of all those knights, the Cahdore of the 
Elisabethan chivalr>', Sir Philip Sidney. What hopes, 
wliat longings had animated the morning — which no even- 
ing was to succeed — of that noble life, and how had it ended, 
how had it been saciifiecdt— in the petty defence of a 
great cause, in a half-w'ar carrie'd on by a half-policy, in a 
paltry and futile skirmish ventured by rnglishmen burning 
to do a deed worthy of their country, even should that 
deed be a desperate stroke leading to nothing but an 
honourable death. 

But when Shakspere came into contact with the centre 
of our national life, the day of full action had arrived at 
last. At such a tune, it may be said, tlic nation was on 
fire At such a time its most active elements, which at 
crises like these always come to the top if a nation still 
possesses men, were all astir to supply the leaders and the 
soldiers and sailors for the contest. This was no longer a 
season for weighing the claims of faction, for balancing the 
considerations of political or of religious tenets. We are 
ignorant as to whether Shaksperc’s maternal blood may 
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have originally inclined him to sympathise with the martyrs 
whom his own county and his own mother’s family had fur- 
nished to the cause of Rome ; but the time had now gone 
by when any one but a traitor could hesitate between the 
claims upon his sympathy of the cause of his Queen and 
nation and those of any ecclesiastical system. It is a 
familiar fact how a Catholic noble led out the English 
fleet which awaited and beset the coming of the Armada ; 
it was no sacrilege in the eyes of the brave Lord Howard 
of Effingham, risking his life and spending his substance, to 
Arc a broadside into the galleons which bore the images of 
St. Philip or St. George on their gilded prows. No man 
whose youth falls in such a time, whose imagination, when 
for the first time it comes into contact with the great currents 
of public life, is fed by such events as these, is likely to 
allow his mind to be narrowed once more — least of all, if 
the tendency of that mind is neither eclectic nor sectarian, 
but comprehensive and sympathetic. Thus, so far as we 
can judge, the influence of the times in which Shakspere 
bc^an his public life must have contributed to give him that 
firmly and unhesitatingly national spirit which he shares 
with all the representative minds of the England of his age. i 
and to encourage and confirm that breadth of view — due in i 
its primary origin to his idiosyncrasy — which has so con- 
founded the well-meant endeavours to find in him a de- 
monstrative Roman Catholic or a Bible Protestant eager to 
testify. Englksh, with a joyous heartiness equalled by no 
other of our poets (unless it be Chaucer, who lived under the 
influence of a not wholly dissimilar epoch), he brings before , 
us the age when England had once more reason to glory in 
the generous gift of Heaven, which had made her ‘ of little 
body with a mighty heart.’ No mind is too great for 
national feeling of this kind ; but for religious antipathies 
there was no place in Shakspere’s heart, and this clement, 
so strong in Spenser, is utterly absent from his contem- 
porary. The influence of the times is not the primary cause 
of this absence, but could hardly have acted otherwise upon 
the mind of a Shakspere, 

But this is only one aspect of the influence which may 
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be ascribed to Shakspere’s times upon the spirit of his 
creative activity. If the period in-which his entrance into 
public life feil was one of a noble enthusiasm, it was also 
one of hot and eager excitement. Something has been 
already said on this subject in’ discussing the character- 
istics common to most of his predecessors in our dramatic 
literature ; and it will suffice to advert to it very briefly 
here. The enjoyments of life — and it is not at such times 
that men seem least inclined to enjoy their lives, particularly 
if they belong to a full-blooded race whose vigour is far 
from having been expended— were snatched hastily and 
feverishly. Literature had hitherto been to a great extent 
regarded as an elegant pastime, and love-making had fre- 
quently been carried on with the Icisurelincss befitting a 
literary exercise. But though room continued to be left for 
the more courtly or academical forms of literary productions, 
and though love-poetry is as undying as love-making, efforts 
of this description had ceased to .satisfy the imagination of 
an age which was so irresistibly directed to very different 
themes. When the Continent seemed a battle-field, when 
every' vessel that unshipped its booty-laden crew in a Devon 
port brought home tidings, and proofs as well as tidings, 
of ships sunk and cities sacked by the bold adventurers 
of the main, the eye and the car of London could no 
longer occupy themselves more than occasionally with the 
pretty conceits of sonnets addressed by the lover himself, 
or by his literary friend on his behalf, to the fastidious 
fair, or with the reproduction of classical legends seduc- 
tively decked in voluptuous imagery. In this period ac- 
cordingly fall the efforts of the predecessors of Shakspcrc’s 
maturity, the Kyds and Marlowes in whom it cannot be 
doubted he found his first models for his efforts as a 
dramatist. As Marlowe left his Hero and Lcander un- 
completed, so Shakspere may be .supposed to have kept 
back his Venus and Adotiis, or at all events to have put 
aside such labours, except in the moments of Ici.sure. The 
public of his theatre called for other matter— for a Titus 
Andronietts, a play so sanguinary that Kyd might have re- 
joiced to own it; — perhaps for an early sketch with the plot, 
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i.e. all the deaths, of Hamlet; peihaps for an adaptation 
of another author’s labours on the history of the times of 
Henry F/, representing as stirringly as might be upon the 
stage all the bustle and turmoil of actual war. It was on 
such subjects, it can hardly be doubted, that the dramatist 
tried his ’prentice hand, working fast and eagerly, and 
breathlessly falling in with an insatiable demand. 

Soon, however — who would have thought how soon ? — the 
crisis has passed. Inefficiently directed by its Government, 
and hampered by the parsimony, more inopportune than 
ever, of the Queen, who has not fully perceived the real sig- 
nificance of the danger till it is coming to an end, the nation 
has made its effort. The winds of Heaven have blown, and 
the Armada is dissipated. Spain can send forth no second | 
like the first ; and slowly the war begins to assume another 
aspect. Foiled by his revolted provinces, foiled by the 
politic Huguenot in France, the bankrupt giant can ill 
defend himself against the assaults of the foe whom he can j 
no longer hope to crush. Before the century clo.ses the 
arch-enemy Philip of Spain is dead. 

Fully roused to a sense of its own strength, familiarised 
by experience with bold and heroic deeds, the nation comes 
forth from the struggle. It has not changed its nature in 
a span of years ; but it has grown apace, and its whole 
being has expanded with marvellous rapidity. The old 
tastes have not been extinguished ; the love of classical 
literature and the taste for that modem literature which 
connects itself most closely with the Renascence move- 
ment— the Italian— have sunived ; of the earliest comedies 
as.sociatcd with Shakspere's name, one is taken, at least 
indirectly, out of Plautus, another, at least indirectly, from 
an Italian source. Instead of these tastes having been 
suppressed, the opportunity has arrived of strengthening 
and heightening them, as the perspective of Englishmen 
has been widened in many directions. The relations with 
France have become more intimate; w'hat doubtless is a 
mere coincidence seems to testify to the fact in the strange 
creation of the fancy and a mixture of delicate playfulness 
with crudity of form which Shakspere dedicates to the love- 
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adventures of a legendary King of Navarre. More coyly than 
Italy or France, Spain bc^ns to yield some of the treasures 
of her romance literature ; nor is it easy to ascertain in all 
rases the precise source whence the drama derives this or 
that of its abundant themes. Meanwhile foreign travel 
and foreign discovery, with whieh the rise and growth of 
our maritime power are so inseparably connected, attract 
adventurous spirits by a wider range of temptations ; there 
are not only the Spanish colonies to vex and worry, but 
there is the unlimited Beyond to which the Spanish settle- 
ments seem to point the way — the unexplored lands whose 
cities are built of gold, and whose kings arc clothed in it, 
the whole wealth of the tropics beckoning from its endless 
forests for men to come and sec and pluck its fruits. Upon 
the mirror of the most receptive and the most comprehen- 
sive of human imaginations falls the feilcx of all these new 
acquisitions and aspirations of the national life. Perhaps 
the rude bustle of^iome politics, the trivial expression of 
controversies coming closely home to the biesiness and 
bosoms of London, forcing their ugly turmoil even upon 
the stage, stays the hand of the dramatist engaged in re- 
producing with the joyous pliancy of youth the bright multi- 
tude of new impressions. He will recur to them again, 
working with a surer hand and a maturcr judgment ; but it 
is enough that the storehouses have been multiplied whence 
he will derive his materials at almost haphazard choice ; 
and that an awakened Finland, an England with a range of 
associations infinitely more various and bold, is around him, 
prepared as it were to delight in his creations. 

But if the national mind had become more wide and 
diversified in its sympatliics, yet there never had been, and 
never could have been, a time in which those sym]>athics 
were more generally and intensely directed towards the 
nation’s own history. The greatness of England was now 
no phrase, no dream : it was a reality. If her armies had 
not as of old swept victoriously before them the chivalry of 
Frante, she was now feared by a power greater than that of 
France had ever been ; her voice was heard and respected 
where it sounded on behalf of the rebellious subjects of 
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tyrants and bigots, and where it threatened vengeance for 
her own or her fellows’ wrongs. Let any period of con- 
scious and active patriotism be taken in the history of any 
nation, and in the popular literature of that period will be 
found the inevitable reflex of that spirit — sympathy with 
the national history. It was the age of Pericles to which 
Herodotus recited the glories won by Athens at Marathon 
and at Salamis ; it was the age of Frederick the Great 
in which (much to the cynical wonder of that prince) the 
figure of the liberator Arminius once more came to have 
a meaning for the German nation. And so the great 
national age of the latter half of Elisabeth’s reign was in 
truth a golden time for the most directly popular expres- 
sion of the nation’s historic sense— the English historical 
drama. 

Already the editors of the first folio edition of Shak- 
spere’s works recognised so marked a distinction between 
his plays taken from English history and those treating of 
other historical subject.s, whether ‘ancient’ or ‘modem,’ that 
while they included the latter among the Tragedies at large, 
they printed the former as Histories in a separate group *. 
It will be obvious to any reader that the English plays are 
in their literary genesis a devclopement of those Chronicle 
Histories of which I have already traced the origin and 
growth ; that the treatment of the subject in each has an 
epical element in it ; that together they form a group con- 
nected with one another as chapters in one great book. 
That the entire group has an inner unity eorresponding to 
that of a Greek trilog)', seems to be saying too much, 
although of course it is easy to treat the plaj's from 
Ritlutrd II to Richard III as one great whole, and to 
regard King ’John as the prologue and Henry VIII as the 
epilogue to the scries. But there is sufficient evidence to 
show that Shaksperc worked at the several plays from 
English history in anything but consecutive order, and there 
is not sufficient evidence to disprove the supposition that 

‘ See a paper by Baron Frievn in the yairtmri, vol. vifi, Bin Wort 
uitr SkaJk 08 j>ear 9 *s Jffu/oHm, XTlrici's views, which I cannot examine at length, 
will be found in his Skai*pt0n*s Dramatic An, 
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he may have begun by the adaptation of the labours of 
others. And yet it remains true that he with wonderful 
tact gave to the entire series an inner harmony, such as 
has not unnaturally inspired commentators with the wish of 
proving it a symmctrically<onstructed whole. This distin- 
guishes his Histories from the endeavours in the same 
direction which had preceded them, and made it impossible 
for any subsequent hand to take up his work where he 
had left gaps in it, or to continue it from the point where 
he had ceased. 

So far as his materials were concerned, Shakspere could 
of course only work with those uhich he had at his com- 
mand. Any study of histoiy of a broader and more in- 
dependent kind than that which the chroniclers display 
was foreign to his times; it only began with their close. 
But a deep national interest in the traditions of the national 
history existed ; and by this spirit he was moved in a 
degree unknown to any of his predecessors. The Tudor 
chroniclers lay open before him , and to their pages — above 
all to those of Holinshed — he icsorted with ready trust for 
the materials of his Histories'. Now, these Tudor chroniclers 


‘ It nas doubt 1 c..s the greater fulness of Holmshrd, not any diFTtrencc of 
spirit, «luch ULCOunU for hhal>s]x.rtN general preference of him oser Halle 
There is no more genuine Tudor chronitlsr than the laltei , he is innocent of 
doubt in any case nhcrc the intcruts of hi> ovtn country or lho,c of its chosen 
dynasty are in (]uestion bee for instance his account of James 1 of .Scotland, 
inhere it is quite incomprehensible to the English chronicler »hy the Scottish 
pnnee should have found aught to complain of in being delaiiieil for so many 
years as a prisoner by an English lung, and how, when at last set free, he 
should have dared to enter n|xin n couise of policy hostile to that of his generous 
entertainer, or, again, his account of the Maid of Orleans, 111 whom he can sec 
nothing but a base and blasphemous witch Halle's style is vciy dowiiiighi 
and vivacious, and far from being affected by the tendency towards dignity and 
elaboration which charactenses bis predecessor Fabyan. The continuation of 
Halle by Grafton makes up by an abundance of details as to jiagcants and 
lanquets for the brevity of comment necessary in touching upon the Oulhfully- 
chronicled acts of King Henry \ HI. Holinshed's work is partly founded upon 
that of his predecessor Halle, but is fur more ambitious in its design, and 
of much greater length in its execution. His full description of the 10^ and 
natural condition of England abounds with detnils of the most varied interest ; 
nor IS it till he deserts the safe ground of the present and begins bis account of 
the past, relying implicitly on doubtful authorities, that one is lain to agree 
wutb Shirley {Hjdi Pari, 1. a) as to ‘ the tedious tales of Hollingshed ’ As he 
approaches the narrative of his own times, we have again the lufiesbiag spirit 
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invariably composed their narratives in the interest of the 
Lancaster and Tudor dynasties ; they deferred to authorities 
whose partiality is beyond dispute ; and their public accepted 
these views with equal freedom from suspicion. At no 
time had the traditions of the dynasty to which Queen 
Elisabeth belonged possessed a claim to be so reverentially 
and confidingly received ; and at no time was such a use 
made of the opportunity to consecrate them— as it were for 
ever— in the minds of the nation. 

For though Shakspere never lost sight of the dramatic 
object of each of his works, yet it is not to be denied that 
in all his Histories the dramatic action is essentially deter- 
mined in its characters and in its limits by the primary 
design of reproducing a definite chapter of the national 
annals. With a dramaturgic skill nowhere exhibited more 
abundantly than in these plays, he expands, compresses, 
and otherwise arranges his materials ; but he is bound by 
them, as in the main he bases his characterisation on the 
hints derived from them. 

Of this latter fact, with which I am here concerned 
rather than with the other, it will suffice to point to two 
examples. Shakspere’s treatment of the characters of 
Richard III and Henry V respectively has determined 
the conception of these sovereigns by whole generations 
of Engli-shmen ; but though stamped with the signature 
of creative genius, the evil demon of the House of York 
and the brilliant hero of the House of l^ncaster are alike 
figures moulded by a master-hand from definite models. 

Richard III 'kz's tlie production, it cannot be doubted, of 
Shakspere’s early manhood ; it cannot be regarded as a 
juvenile work. Now what is the dramatist’s view of the 
hero of his play ? A prince of royal birth, but not so near 
to the throne as to be able to form any expectation of its 
reverting to him in the natural course of events. At the 
same time one whom nature has cheated of more than a 

of personal feeling to give life to his sniting t but even in the early periods 
he is frequently [Hcturesque and drasoatic. and in such passages as bis account j 
of the wars of Inward III in Fiance are recognise at once how little it wa< 
necessary for a dramatist aiming at arousing a popular interest to add to the 
materials to be found here. 
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right of birth, — as he tells us at the very outset of the play 
(for he is his own prolopu; the poet desires that no doubt 
whatever should remain as to the conception to be elabo* 
rated through the whole course of the tragedy), — one to 
whom it seems that villainy is his mission, inasmuch as for 
him there beckons not the happiness which awaits other 
men; who defiantly sets himself the task of struggling 
in spite of all the obstacles in his path to an end ap- 
parently far out of his reach, and who pursues that task 
restlessly and ruthlessly, by craft and by violence, by hypo- 
crisy and by audacity, and at last falls in a conflict under- 
taken as it were against the whole world of order, law and 
virtue and of human affections and sympathies around him. 

Such is Shakspere's Richard, who is therefore a true hero 
of tragedy. It is man struggling against society, the in- 
dividual defying by the strength of his own intellect and 
will all the forces naturally banded together against such a 
rebellion, and succumbing at last, like the boar caught in 
the toils of the huntsmen, who strike down like a rabid 
cur the baffled lord of the forest'. 

Now, this figure of Richard was the poetic solution of a 
problem which to Shakspere’s age could only be stated as 
he stated it. The figure of the vanquished King of the 
House of York was stereotyped as it had last appeared in 
a chronicle devoted to the interests of the House of Lan- 
caster. The struggle in which he fell was the crisis of those 
dynastic wars which had ended by placing on the throne 
the line which still reigned in the person of its last repre- 
sentative the Virgin Queen, — what wonder then that her 
loyal subjects could not read enough, could not sec enough 
of the catastrophe and of its central figure. Two plays pre- 
ceding that of Shakspere — one in Latin, one in English — 
testify to the unflagging interest of the public in the sub- 
ject. The sources of historical information were the chroni- 
cles of Haile and Holinshed, and the latter was the writer 
to whom Shakspere was beginning usually to have recourse. 
Holinshed’s account of Richard elaborates two versions, 
the former treating him respectfully, and going down to 
* ‘The day is outs, the bloody dog is dead* (t. 4). 
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the death of Edward IV, the latter painting him in the 
blackest colours. The beginnings of the latter are recog- 
nisable as they appear in the Third Part of Henry VI, and 
thus it is clear that the popular conception of Richard 111 
had already become fixed in Shakspere’s youth’. The 
author of this second version was Sir Thomas More ; and 
it is more than probable that his narrative of the lives of 
Edward V and Richard III was inspired, if not dictated in 
its Latin form, by Henry VII’s intimate friend and minister, 
and Richard’s strenuous adversary, Cardinal Morton. 

This then is Shakspere’s source. He and his contem- 
poraries believed in the facts which as a dramatist it be- 
came his task to explain psychologically from the 
conception which he adopted of the character of Glou- 
cester, and to w'eld into a dramatically consistent action. 
The touches which he added himself, the free way in which 
he dealt with chronology in order to condense and contrast 
his situations, arc licences absolutely at the command of 
the dramatist ; but the basis of the play was derived from 
a popular parti.san view. This Shakspcrc adopted; and 
his power as a dramatist was exhibited, after a fashion 
unknown to any previous writer of national historical 
dramas, in combining with the popular conception of the 
character the exhibition of an action conformable to the 
character thus conceived. For, as Lessing says, it is the task 
of the tragic poet to show what the character as he con- 
ceives it must do under given circumstances ; here both the 
character and the circumstances were given to the poet 
from without, and though (as there is good reason to 
believe) neither were in strict accordance with historical 
fact, he makes them a dramatic truth 

‘ Oechclhauser, in hU very interesting £uay uitr Kiciard III, in Jahrbuc\, 
vol iii (1868), argues that the Second and Third Part of Henry VI and 
Richard III were contemporaneously designed by the poet, assuming with the 
majority of recent German critics that the oid plays on which Henry VI, Parte I 
and II, were based, were written by Shatspere. 

* One exception has been found in the famous scene in which Gloucester 
WOOS and wins Anne at her father's coffin (tins last detail is a Sbaksperean in- 
vention). The question as to the dramatic truth of this scene is best tested in 
the theatre ; and not having recently oijoyed an adequate opportunity of 
atadyuig it nnder these conditions, 1 feel it difficult to arrive at a debite' 
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A less difficult task— had such a word as difficult ex- 
bted for Shakspcre, whose genius could contain and shape 
in its mould so vast a variety of ores — was the dramatic 
jcproduction of the popular view of the hero of the Lancas- 
trian dynasty, Henry V. In the spirit of this view the poet 
set about the composition of this play, of which indeed it 
may be said, in the well-known phrase of Sir Philip Sidney, 
that it ‘moves the heart more than a trumpet*.’ It stirs, 
and is intended to stir, few emotions besides that of a rudi- 
mentary kind of patriotism. Taken in connexion with 
Henry IV and Henry VI it may reveal to the philoso- 
phical reader the necessity that its hero ‘must varnish 
over the stain of his title WJth the splendour of his achieve- 
ments ; this object, seconded by his own spirit of heroic 
enterprise, led him to commence the great war with 
France, which however brilliant in its results, as long as 
he wielded the sceptre and the sword, became afterwards 
the plague and weakness of England, and by its long con- 
tinuance almost destroyed for ever the prosperity of the 
two kingdoms*.’ But the primary object of its author 
was to nourish that spirit w'hich believes, or believed, one 
Englishman to be worth half a dozen Frenchmen*. His 
secondary object was to exalt the glories of the dynasty 
which was in descent represented by tlie Tudor line. On 
the religious enthusiasm (which was in fact fanaticism) so 


opinion — But in general it must be cunceded that it only needs the substitu- 
tion of the word 'true' for 'authentic' to take the stmg out of Hen Joniion*!. 
sarcasm (rhe Uml u an it u. ii l) . 

'fill. And Richard the Third, you know what end he came to. 

Afar. By my fiiith, you are cunnuig in the chronicle, sir. 

Fuz, No, I confeas 1 have it from the playbuoks, 

And think they are more authentic.' 

‘ I wnte with the remembrance of an admirable performance of this play, 
produced in Manchester m 187s by Mr Charles Calvert, whose spirit and mtel- 
Ueence reflect honour upon the city of which we arc uihabitants. 

> Ubici. 

’ Kmg Henry con hardly forgive himself, but an English audience was 
doubtless quite ready to forgive him, the boast : 

■My people ore with sickness much enfeebled; 

My numbers lessen'd; snd those few I have 
Abmut m> ichor then » many Frtiuk.' (m. 6.) 
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strangely united in Henry Vs character to an utter con- 
tempt for his neighbour's rights he touches indeed, but uses 
it rather as an incidental motive of dramatic effect than as a 
main element of character. He is content to take the Kii^ 
upon the whole as he found him broadly drawn in HoUn- 
shed, and to leave aside, as the popular instinct leaves aside 
in a popular hero — Frederick the Great for instance — all 
nicer discrimination of moral qualities and of their curious 
combination. Doubtful or dangerous questions he over- 
leaps with all the hardihood characteristic of popular tradi- 
tion He endeavours to suggest a specious excuse for 
Henry’s readiness for war by following the insufficiently 
authenticated story of a clerical intrigue. He accounts 
for the King’s summary dealing with the Cambndge- 
Grey-Stroope plot by adopting a still more doubtful 
tradition of the conspirators having been bribed by 
French gold. He depicts his htro as single-mindedly and 
praisc-worthily intent upon military glory, and according 
as his nobles and soldiers participate in the impulse they 
are commended to a share in our sympathy with the 
splendid vigour of their royal leader. 

Yet if the age had been fully awakened to such historical 
antipathies <md s) mpathics as these, to one thing its most 
prominent representatives as yet turned a deaf car; and 
this was the political progress of the people*. A deaf ear, 
— inasmuch as that age itself was preparing the struggle 
which its successors were to carry to an issue. Elisa- 
beth, whose despotism was acquiesced in by her nobility 
and flattered by her poets, regarded the great body of 
the population as children who were by nature in a 
state of perpetual infancy. She could not, for instance, at 
the very outset of her reign comprehend the difficulty 
which beset the endeavour to blend Catholics and Pro- 
testants in one national Church. She hated the disputes 
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* Some agreement will be found in the views here indicated rather than 
developed «uh those advanced by a much abused recent German enue of 
Shakspere, Gustav Rumelm, m hii SAah^piorrstiifhen >Ahateser qualities his 
book may not possesB* I venture to think that it does possess that of com- 
mon sense* 
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about dogmas \ and all recalcitrance against uniformity was 
to her foolishness. Even towards the end of her reign, when 
Pariiament grew restive, when it was no longer possible to 
mistake the fact that a movement towards independence in 
thought and life was manifesting itself in Church and 
State, when in other words Puritanism and Democracy 
began to show signs of their existence as living ideas, she 
failed to appreciate their significance for the future ; and 
if they disturbed her tranquillity, it seems to have been 
chiefly to the extent of affecting her temper. The poets of 
Elisabeth’s reign, and the greatest of them among the rest, 
were no political seers. Nothing could be more absurd 
than to demand of them that they should have been such. 
To object to Shaksperc’s King John that it shows no per- 
ception of the significance, in its connexion with the 
political system of the Tudors, of Magna Charta; or to 
his Henry VIII, that it reveals no recognition of the po- 
litical significance of Henry’s Reformation, is to trifle with 
the necessary limits of his art. The gift of which he dis- 
plays no signs was foreign to his sphere of creation, though 
not irrcconcileablc with it. Moreover, it was not one of 
which the circumstances of his career were likely to suggest 
to him the exercise. Those classes in which the tendencies 
adverted to were mainly at work, and through which they 
were in the end to prove victorious, were not the classes 
with which the dramatist was brought into vital contact. 
The Puritanism of London only met Shakspere in the form 
of the attempts of the City authorities to close the theatres ; 
and in these attempts, though his natural dignity led him 
to abstain from meeting them by vulgar and abusive 
retorts after the fashion of his fellow-dramatists, he was 
not likely to recognise more than an oppressive desire 
to carry out rigid notions of public order. The anti- 
Puritanism of Shakspere .shows itself (unless an isolated 
passage in Henry VIII, which may not be from his hand, 
be taken into account) most characteristically in such a 
sketch of character as that of Malvolio. Broad views and 
visions as to the future developement of popular claims and 
popular rights were unfamiliar to the historical authorities to 
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which Shakspere had access and to the social atmosphere 
in which he lived. If he felt some special interest in 
Essex’s rebellion (there is no satisfactory proof that he 
felt any sympathy with it), who believes that the objects 
and motives of the foolish attempt in question were 
other than personal? Of popular rights, either in the 
ancient or in the modern conception of the term, Shak- 
spere took little thought, except where they coincided with 
the rights of humanity. As for his having had an historical 
insight into the significance of the typical constitutional 
struggles of ancient Rome, this is a conclusion which I 
confess myself unable to draw from his Cortolanus^. The 
author whom he followed in those Roman tragedies, in 
which a distinguished modem critic secs comprehensive 
illu.strations of great historical ideas and of whole historical 
periods, has been well described as owing his popularity 
‘ first and chiefly to the clear insight which he had into 
the distinction between History which he did not write, 
and Biography which he Shaksperc’s Roman plays j 

seem to me, like the book on which they were founded, 
essentially heroic in their conception. 

Although, then, Shakspere stood so near to the age of 
the Revolution, its approach cast no shadow before on 
his intelligence. And if in this he was no prophet, neither 
was the great Queen such, nor the statesmen who coun- 
.selled her, nor even the philosophic Ralegh, who among 
the active politicians of the day was in spirit — perhaps 
in actual life — nearest to Shakspere. He looked upon 
the national history and upon the national life as upon 
what they had been from the days when the ordinary 
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‘ 'Its piinopal ot^ecl is to illustrate thestranx^s of democnc} andansto- 
cracj.as the conflictuig pruuipUt of a repuUican polity.' And again i ‘The 
first of these two great tycUs’ [the Roman] • brings before us the political 
history of the Roman people — the original of the modem Luroptan polity, ui 
all Its most essential moments . . . Although, properly speaking, TOtu 
Andnmtus does not belong to the histoncn! pieces, it may nevertheless be 
chssed With them, m to far as it does not depict any definite deeds or fortunes 
of persons, so much as a particular epoch in on historical colouring and con- 
Bcquciitly, as it denies its true import and eaplanaUon from the character of 
the age, is itself semi-historical.' Ulnci. 

' Aichbishop Trench, Plutarch, p, 3$. 
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freemen shouted ‘Yea, yea’ but never 'Nay, nay’ in 
response to the resolutions of the Witenagemote’, and 
wiiat they remained in the days of the Tudors — the his- 
tory and the life of a people which followed its natural 
leaders. 

The change had already begun, under the rule of a line 
no longer in sympathy with the great currents of feeling 
in the nation, when Shakspere was laid in his grave. There 
are no traces of any perception on his part of the change 
which the death of Elisabctli and the accession of James 
were to hasten. There is doubtless an allusion to the 
latter event in Macbeth, but none to its significance. And, 
whether or not the lines at the close of Henry VIH be 
from Shaksperc’s own hand, at all events this, the last of 
his English historical dramas, fitly concludes with a tribute 
to Elisabeth and the Elizabethan age in comparison with 
which that appended in honour of the new sovereign, how- 
ever skilfully devised, sinks into insignificance. Thus it 
was the Elisabethan age proper which, in so far as the 
genius of Shakspere was in its creative activity under the 
influence of his times, mainly contributed to inspire his 
views of the national life, — the age in which there had 
been ‘no day without a deed to crown it,’— the age of 
joyous and youthful energy, not extinct even in the last 
years of the aged Queen. As it came to an end, Shak- 
spere was himself still in the full vigour of his manhood ; 
he was to live to accomplish many of his greatest works ; 
but he had already come to recognise the greatest part 
of his task in life, — for from the Histories which he had 
brought to a perfection never before or since even at- 
tempted in that singular and purely English form of the 
drama he had turned to creations even wider in their 
scope, and calling upon us in full truth to reverence the 
prophet in the poet. 

It has been well pointed out by Schlegd that any 

• Cf. Freeman’s JVonmw Omjuta, i. 109. I shall not, I hope, be taken to 
task for neglecting to introduce certain obvious quaiilicatians into a et.i>m....r 
of which the general purport is I think beyond dispute. 
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attempt to divide the plays of Shakspere according to 
distinct species must necessarily halt. It is known how 
in Hamlet Shakspere himself ridicules the attempt to 
establish divisions and subdivisions of the drama under 
which every play can be classified ; and how in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream he even laughs at the broad 
distinction which defines tragedy as that which ends un- 
happily : 

'And tragical, my noble lord, it is, 
bor Pyramus therein doth kill himself.' 


Yet it is undoubtedly possible to uphold in some degree 
the divisions of comedies, tragedies, and histones under 
which his first editors arranged his plays, so long as the 
transitions, and so to speak the intersections, between the 
several species are acknowledged. The preceding observa- 
tions have moie especially dwelt from one point of view 
upon the last of these divisions; a few words may be 
added with particular leference to Shaksptre’s comedies, 
without any attempt being made to deny the e.xistence in 
many of them of elements which they share with the 
other species Tlie notes already given on the ascertained 
sources of the comedies will serve as the basis of these 
remarks. The various facts and speculations as to the 
probable chronological sequence of the plays have been 
taken into account, without being icgardcd as capable of 
overthrowing distinctions not nectssanly co-incident with 
definite periods of Shakspere's dramatic productivity. 


Shilc<pcre’t 

comedies. 


Thus, TJu Comedy of Errors and The Tamwg of the 
silt no, though the latter doubtless contains many addi- 
tions from other sources, are so essentially adaptations or 
revisions of earlier plays, that it is futile to seek in them 
for any evidence of Shakspere’s conception of comedy ; he 
has merely used old materials and given them incidental 
novelty, without in any true sense of the term recasting 
them in the mould of his own genius. 

Love's Labour 's Lost and The Tvoo Gentlemen of Verona 
bear the obvious marks of an early origin; and the latter ^ 
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was possibly written with the aid of an earlier playi apart 
from the Italian comedy to which resemblances hive been 
pointed out in it. The humorous characters of Lovis 
Labour's Lest ixz in part reproductions of favourite types 
of Italian comedy ; and the delicate texture of the whole, 
not obscured even by the crudities of form in which the 
play abounds, must have been wholly new to the existing 
English comic stage. Lyly had indeed set the example 
both of fanciful plots and of witty dialogue moving without 
the restraint of verse; but his frosty allegory and his 
pedantic rhetoric had alike no dramatic origin. 

That species of Shaksperean comedy of which these two 
plays may be regarded as furnishing the first examples, 
and which found its most perfect dcvclopement in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, is thoroughly peculiar to him 
when compared with the dramatists of whpm^I have spoken 
as his predecessors. Itk origin may in part be traceable to 
a foreign groivth; but in Shaksiicrc's hands it attained 
to a developcment which it had never rcafhed on its native 
soil. 

The whole history of Italian culture, under its social as 
well as its literary aspect, exhibits a remarkably intimate 
co-operation of two elements which, for want of more 
precise names, I may perhaps designate as the academical 
and the popular. In French literature e.g the two elements 
ceased to co-operate to the same degree after the Re- 
nascence period, and to this day French dramatic literature 
in particular has failed thoroughly to re-unite them. 
In Italy the popular element was that which, as has been 
seen, produced the earliest efforts of the native drama, and 
which in the end gave rise to that dramatic form which 
survived the gradual decline of the dramatic growths de- 
rived from purely literary sources. Italian tragedy and 
comedy had their day ; their revivals have been and pro- 
bably will be frequent ; the hybrid growth of the pastoral 
drama has passed ; the Opera, which has called in the aid 
of another art, still flourishes ; but the only dramatic fonp 
which has lived throughout the whole history of the people 
is one which is popular in its origin. 
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In the middle of the sixteenth century the Italian com- j The nm- 
media dcW arte, while it had contrived to preserve 
characteristics of its popular origin, was at the same time ^ 
largely under the influence of the Academies which were 
the chief representatives of the still active Renascence 
movement. It was in this phase of its career, when its 
established figures had been elaborated with unflagging 
activity and when at the same time a courtly and even 
learned tone had been given to some of its productions 
by the Academics, that the English dramatists, and Shak- 1 * 
spere among them, came in contact with its phenomena. | influence 
The Italian actors who visited England at this time created 
astonishment by the rapidity of their improvisations, but 
what must have been specially instructive, was the variety 
of effect which they were able to create with a series of 
characters more or less fixed, so as to preclude all deeper 
characterisation’. With some of the regular comedies of 
the Italian stage it is very hkdy that Shakspere had in 
addition become acquainted, whether at second or at first 
hand is of little importance ; and a considerable proportion 
of the literature of Italian prose-fiction was in one way or 
the other open to him. But in the wish w’hich he must 
have entertained to satisfy the craving of his public for 
incident, and in his observation of the lightness and ease 
with which the commcdia ddV arte treated character, may 
very probably be sought the outward impulses contributing 
to lead him to a species of comedy which was new to 
English, and indeed to any, dramatic literature. 

These speculations may appear far-fetched ; but whether Shaiopcre’s 
or not they supply the key, or whether or not any key be 
called for, I offer them in connexion with the one criticism 
which I venture to make on the sp^i{£^of Sl^ksperea^U ofucKint. 
comedy under discussion*. This specie ^is ^enrtially a 
comedy of incident, though of course the clement of cha- 
racter is not absent from it There can be no pedantry 

I Cf. BurcUutdt, Du Cnhur dtr Rnciumu m Italia, p ; and sec Klein, 
iv. ti7. 

' See the remuks on this subject in an abk trork by C. Hnmbeit, Mobla, 

Siabfittn vad du dntttbi JSntti (1869). 
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in adopting a distinction which, whether applied to comedy 
or to prose-fiction, is legitimate, so long as it is not forced 
beyond reasonable limits. Incident, character, and manners 
give their names severally to those kinds of comedy in 
which the one or the other element predominates accord- 
ing to the conception of the author. Comedy of character 
most thoroughly fulfils the end to which all comedy seeks 
to attain, because it meets that end more directly than 
comedy of incident and moves in a both higher and wider 
sphere than comedy of manners. Hence we may recog- 
nise as the most perfect types of comedy those which with 
incomparable felicity exhibit the lasting types of ridiculous 
humanity, such as the litigious old gentleman in The 
Wasps and the unctuous hypocrite in Tartuffe. Now of 
comedies of character proper it is not easy to find examples 
among those of Shakspere’s plays which arc comedies pure 
and simple, unless it be The Merry IFir’es or The Taming 
of the Shrew i but in the former of these the main character 
was given (whatever may be the truth of the apocryphal 
anecdote that the play wa.s written to order), while the latter 
has been already set a.sidc as not original. Eminent critics 
have sought to tabulate Shakspcrc’s comedies in general as 
comedies of character. In each they have been anxious to 
find a central character;— as Molicrc devoted one play to 
the Hypocrite, another to the Miser, a third to the Misan- 
thrope, so it has been declared that Shakspere designed in 
his comedies to offer a gallery of variou-s human types. 
These critics appear to have been deceived by the sup- 
posed analogy of the tragedies. It is impo.ssiblc to read 
a tragedy of Shakspere (I do not include all the Histories 
under this term), or to sec it repre.sented on the stage, 
without feeling that its interest is centred in its hero. 
Popular instinct has given expression to this truism by 
converting into a proverbial saying the hackneyed jest 
about the performance of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out. Romeo and Juliet is the tragedy of loving devo- 
tion ; in the two characters which give their name to the 
play its interest concentrates itself, no other character is 
essential to it. Othello is the tragedy of loving jealousy ; 
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Richard III of ruthless natural ambition ; Macbeth of that 
other kind of ambition which in the absence of self-control 
masters honour ; and so forth. But in the comedies, on the 
other hand, there is not only no personage in whom the 
interest absolutely centres, but it would be difficult to 
name one in which there are not at least two parallel 
actions which competitively engage the attention of reader 
or spectator 

That Shakspere’s comedies are not comedies of manners7 
will hardly require proof. An clement of comedy of 
manners many of them of course contain— an element 
introduced with so masterly an case and power that it is 
manifest how Shaksjierc might had he chosen have excelled 
in this inferior branch of the art. Tfu Metry Wires alone 
might be argued as a whole to approach the species , the 
element is recognisable in Twelfth Night and in many 
others 

Shak spore's comedies then arc mainly, though far from Witure of 
wholly, comedies of incident; t.c. their main interest lies 
not in the characters which their action dcvclopcs, or in 
the manners which it furnishes opportunity for depicting, 
but in the story of the action itself. But the incident of 
Shaksperean comedy is of a peculiar kind , and it is here 
that we arrive at a distinctive characteristic of our poet, 
the origin of which is due to the creative power of his 
genius. His comedies are tomantic in the widest sense 
of the term ; i.c. they treat of subjects far away from the | 
ordinary course of human experience, they range into , 
domains which the power of the dramatist alone can bring ' 
into living relation with the mind of the spectator, in which | 
he alone can make the reader at home, as the poet is at 
home there himself The conditions of the action arc thus 
removed beyond the control of moral or even social laws of 
cause and consequence, though the art of the poet con- 
ciliates our sympathy for its agents'. 

' The following obsenmtions by Guuot (which I transJate from Humbert, 

« ». p aj8) will more adci]iuitely indicate the point of new of my remarks 

‘ bhakspete's comedy is a fontasuc and romantic w ork of the aund, a refuge 
for all those delightful unprobabiliues, vrbicb from indoleoce or whim fancy 
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This difference between the dramatist’s intention in his 
tragedies and comedies respectively— and on consideration 
a play so mixed in species as The Merchant of Venice will 
be found as an exception to prove the rule — is very clearly 
indicated by the titles whidi he gave to them. Nothing 
can be more futile than to endeavour to seek a deep 
meaning in the titles lightly bestowed, it cannot be 
doubted, upon these romantic comedies. Again and again 
Shakspere takes a story which he has found in some 
Italian novel or in its French or English version ; com- 
bines it most usually with one or more other stories from 
similar sources ; as he with marvellous though not infallible 
dramaturgic .skill dcvelopes the action of his play, i^ 
' >characters frequently, though not always, become lifelike 
realities in his hands ; the wondrous combination of read- 
ing, fancy, humour, and wit is rapidly accomplished ; 
and then it is christened by a pleasant name — All's Well 
that Ends Well, As Vott Like It, H'liat You Will, The 
Winter's Tale. He invented no sonorous phrases as names 
for his tragedies, after the fashion of some of his brother- 
dramatists, Thomas Heywood ; he did not, like Ben 


merely itrings together by a thin Uircid, in order out of them to construct 
a saricty of mamfolU complications, vihiih exhilarate and interest us. nithout 
preasely meeting the test of iht judgment of icasnn i'lcasmg pictures, sur- 
prises, merry plots, cariosity stiranlattd, expectations deceived, mistakes of 
identity, witty problems leading to disguises, — such were the materials of these 
plays innocent and lightly thrown together — It is not to be man died at, that 
Shakspcrc's yo,ithful and Liilliant pouei of imagination lovisl to ilwi.ll on 
such materials as these , because by means of them it could, free from the 
severe yoke of reason, at the cxjiensc of probability produce all manner of 
serious and strong effects — Shakspere was able to pour everything into his 
comedies; and m fact he did pour evciy thing mto them, with the exception 
of what was irieconcileable with their system, nz. the logical connexion which 
subordinates every part of the piece to the intention of the whole , and in each 
detail attests the depth, greatness, and unity of the work In the tragedies of 
Shakspere it will be difficnlt to find any single conception, any situation, any 
deed of passion, any degree of vice or of virtue, which will not he found to 
recnr in one of his oomedics; but what in the one reaches into the most 
abysmal depth, and proves itself productive of consequences of the most 
moving force, and severely takes its place in a series of causes and results, is in 
the other barely snggested, merely thrown out for the moment, so as to create 
a fugitive impression, and to lose itself with equnl rapidity in a new com- 
plication.' 

The very essence of romantic comedy seems to me to be here described. 
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Jonson, seek to distil the essence of his comedies into their 
jjtles; yet what more appropriate than his simplicity in 
the one case, and his felicitous audacity in the other ? 

A single example must suffice to illustrate the meaning 
of the above remarks. Is there any one of Shakspere’s 
comedies in which he has more thoroughly compassed the j 
end of all art, by which he has given greater and more I 
constant delight in the closet or on the stage, than the 
Midsummer Night's Dream ? Of its beauties of diction — 
in the dialogue as well as in the lyrical passages — I am not 
at present speaking ; but what is the source of its dramatic 
eflectiveness ? Is this to be sought in its characters, or , 
rather is it to be sought mainly in them ? First we have 
Theseus and Hippolyta, whose marriage is the occasion so 
to speak of the action of the piece (to which some com- 
mentators have accordingly ascribed a festive design). In 
them there is nothing but the pleasant dignity of Duke 
and Duchess. Fgeus again, the afflicted fatlicr of Hermia, 
is very slightly drawn ; and between the two pairs of lovers, 
I.ysander and Hermia, Demetrius and Helena, there are 
indeed distinctions and differences, — but these arc only 
very lightly indicated : it is clear that the poet’s intention 
was not to mark the effect of the lovers’ adventures ui>on 
their characters, but merely to present suitable figures for 
canying on the strange story. Next, we have the dc- 
le-ctable group of tradesmen who furnish forth the anti- 
mask, in their study and jJcrformance of the tragedy of 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Surely it is only jesting criticism 
to find in these fancifully-sketched figures the embodiment 
of a deep design. The strange situation in which Bottom 
is placed gives him a superior importance, but together 
with the situation the humorous play of character, the 
opportunity for which Shakspcrc was certain not to 
neglect, is at an end ; and in the height of the fun 
characterisation has become quite out of the question. 
There is enough realism about thasc oddities to produce 
the designed effective contrast with the fairy world ; but 
to suppose that Shakspere in these humorous creations 
intended to create types of character, is to credit him with 
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a des^ which if communicated to him would have caused 
him to stay his fantastic pen in wonderment as it poured 
forth the Cameval nonsense of this inimitable company of 
dilettanti 

Lastly, take the fairy world itself, as it appears before us 
in Oberon and Titania, with Puck and the rest of the 

^ I may quote a criticbm of lla7litt*s as an example of a kud of commeat 
which, attiactive as it ib. ttally mi'skads 

'It habhetn observed that Sbakcbixar’s characteis are construcUd upon deep 
physiological puncipks and thtit ib soiucthing m this ]>lay which looks ver) 
4ikc It Bottom the \^ caver who tokcb the lead of 

“This crew of patch s, rude mechanicals 
That work for bitad U|>on the Mhcman stalls*’—- 

follows a setlenlaiv trade, and he is accoiJimrU rtprcschtcd as conciitcd, 
bMioub, and ‘‘inlist cil lit is itadi to uidcrfikt iDjlluin, and t>irs thing, 

if it was as much a matter of touiM. as tK inolK/n of ht-> loom am) shuttle 
ilc lb for ph>inj; the (\iant the loicr the ladi, thi Iton * He will roai thit 
It shall do am man’s heart good tc he u him ” a id lhi«* being (»l>jeclid to as 
improper, he '-till has a re-rfiufc^ in hw good oj»i mm of Iiimsell and will 'roar 
)ou an’t s\eie an\ ni,;hlirgale Snug the loiiie u the moral man of the piece, 
uho proceeds b> moasiircmcnt ami discrcuon in jI) things You mi him with 
1 his rule and compass m his hand ‘ lint sou the Inm s pail wiuicn 1 I’lat 
)ou jf It be giie It me, foi 1 am do« of study ” ' \ou mn di> n ixtiinport '* 
bats (Quince, ' tor tt is noihmg but loaring ’ seltiig tlie I uloi keeps the 
]ieace and ob eels to tl c li ui tii 1 (he drawn ssuud “ 1 heliuie we must leave 
the killing u.i when all’s done" Survelng howcvci, does not stall the 
objections hinibcU but seco d> them whit* made b) othcis, as if hi had imt 
»pint to csprC'S his fcais wuhuu* ci couiagini nt Jt t\ too myih to all 

th*. iHtf/tuoml, hut It i€ry hnhly /aU> out o Nature melii l'^ all tint ts 
impbci) 111 the most subtle andytieal dntinetioiib and the sami ilistuictiotis 
Hill be found in hhakespeir BoUi m, who is not on)) ehiifaetrir, )>ui sLigC' 
minagci for the occasion, has a dtiicc to obviate the I'atigtr of fii^h tning the 
ladles me a piologui, awl lit the prologue seem to siv wt will do 

no harm with our swoids, and that Fyiamus is i oi killed ittclced. a d for 
better assurance, tell them lhall !’> ramus, am lot Pv ramus Imt lUittom the 
Weaver, this will put them out of f ar” Bottom sterna to have undeistood 
the subjec* of dram^ic illusion at least as well as nns modem ess 4 >ist If our 
holiday methanic rules the roast among his felloHs he is no less at home in 
his new character of an au “with acitahle checks, and fair long ears” ilc 
instinctively acquires a mobt Jeinicd taste, and glows fastidious tn the choice 
of dried i>cab am! bottled hay Ht Js quite faimhar with hwuew atUw^its, 
and aibigns them thtir part with all due gravilv. “Monsieur Cobweb good 
MoD’.iLur. get your weapon tn \our hand, and kill me a ledhqit humblc-bce o 
the top of a thistle, and, good MonsKur. bring me your honey bag,” ’ &.c 
I 1 ventuie to add that Mr Phelps one of the la&t imiiitnt actors of 
I Shakspere Idt to adorn the English xiagi, appears to me in hib oiherwrise 
I admirable representation of Bottom the Weaver to err precisely m the 
I direction of over>charactcriiaUoa. 
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frolicsome company. An eminent critic' speaks of them 
as ‘beings without the finer feelings and without morality. 
The effects of the confusion which they produce cause no 
mental impression in themselves. They arc without a 
higher intellectuality ; they never reflect : there is no trace 
in them cither of contemplation, or of the expression of 
a sentiment. They are without the higher intellectual 
capacities of human nature. Their joy is to couch in ! 
flowers, while the wings of butterflies fan them to rest, j 
Their thoughts are merely directed towards the physical. 1 
Their sympathies are with butterflies and nightingales ; it I 
is upon hedgehogs, toads, and b.ats that they make war ; 
their chief delights are dance, music, and song. It is only ' 
the sense of the Beautiful which elevates them above mere , 
animal life.’ If we accept this analysis, if we acknowledge ! 
that the few incidents which occur among the fairy crew 
neither produce, nor are intended to produce, any moral 
effect whatever, — what then is the result? The whole' 
drautaUs persottac of this play, the merely conventional 
figures of the Duke and Duchess and the pairs of lovers, , 
the realistic oddities in the company of tradesmen, and ; 
the fanciful impossibilities of the fair)' court, arc merely a 
felicitous machinery for caiT)’ing on the action. The whole 
play i.s eNSentially a romantic comedy of incident ; and it is ■ 
the fancy which is mainl)- active in the enjoyment of it. I 
The same remark might be applied to a far later play, in 
which Shak.spere seems to have returned in this respect 
to his earlier manner. In The Wintir's Tale delineation 
of character as affected by the progress of the action is not 
the primar)’- object of the play, the characteri.sation of 
which is accordingly upon the w’holc the reverse of deep. 
Yet Gervinus and with him other critics call upon us to, 
recognise in it a comedy of character; in Leontes the| 
jealous King we arc asked to see a counterpart of Othello. | 
Othello, we are told, is a noble and confiding mind ; it is 
only the terrible fatality of his situation and the diabolical 
craft of his enemy which evoke the monster of jealousy 
in his mind. Leontes’, on the other hand, is from the hrst 


Later 
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a suspicious nature, whose tendency it is to thmk itsdf 
always in the right and all the world in the wrong. 
Undoubtedly his treatment of his wife requires dramatic 
explahation; has the poet psychologically explained it? 

1 1 think not , and the most careful actor cannot make this 
character in itself satisfactory’. The improbable nature 
of the story of the play, which adds to its charm as a 
mere story, necessitated irrational conduct on the part of 
Lcontes, and irrational his conduct remains,— some divinity 
made him mad, and some divinity hcils him JJut to com- 
pare this kind of characteiisation with that of Othello I 
From the particular species of dramatic creation to which 
he thus incidentally recurred Shakapere had meanwhile 
long proceeded to other dramatic foims , but even in works 
which may in part be ascribed to his nutiirer >iars, though 
still to a comparatively youthful period of hia life, may 
be recognised a combination of the conception and manner 
of his earlier comedy with other ends sought by otlier 
means In r/ie Mctclumt of I tnut the story of the caskets 
is a mere romantic tale, convey ing indeed a moral, but a 
very perfunctory one , the characters which play m it aie, 
m part at least, mere shadows, tlieie is no reality in 
Morocco or m Aragon The store of the Jiw is equally' 
a romantic fancy in its onginal conception, though it em- 
bodies a moral lesson, but here bhakspere has used the 
incident for the character, and has developed the Utter 
with the utmost force so that Shylock bi comes as truly 
a type as any of the heroes of the tragedies bo even 
in Measute for Miasmc , so in a ditteicnt way in T’uclfth 
where the comic figures arc types both of manners 
and character, and where the story (the same which had, 
speaking comparatively, been so slightly treated in Hie 
Two Gentlemen of Verona) enables the dramatist to draw 
in Viola a character of all but tragic pathos 
But upon the works which display the dramatic genius of 
; Shakspere in its fulness it seems unnecessary to add any 

' So it kist it has seemed to mt, on renewing my acquaintance with The 
’ Wtiutr'i rah as an acted play, while rtlammg a very lively rcmemlirance of 
I Mr Charles Kean's Lcontes. 
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further remarks in this place. It is hardly necessary \ai 
express a hope that even the little which has been said 
will be taken with a grain of salt The dramatic power 
of Shakspenc's genius manifests itself m all his plays — in 
his romantic comedies woven in their original conception 
out of fancies light as air, and in the tragedies of passion 
and force carved out of the solid marble of ancient his- 
torical tradition. He saw character in everything; and 
gave expression to this perception in all his dramatic 
works. In As You Like It, e.g^ he peoples the fanciful 
realm of a syKan solitude with characters of the directcst 
human truthfulness; there is reality in the melancholy of 
Jaques, and reality in the foolery of Touchstone. My 
point IS, that in those comedies which, belonging to Shak- 
spcrc’s earlier years, approximate to the romantic type 
pioper, characterisation is introduced incidentally rather 
than as belonging to the design of the play, and begins 
and leaves off as the fancy of the poet lists. The design 
being to carry' the spectate 1 far away from the real world 
of human life, there was no necessity for seeking to ex- 
emplify the moral laws by which that life is ruled. But 
so happily w'as knowledge of human nature united in Shak- 
sjierc to the most vivid of imaginations, so tiuly was he (as 
was admirably said of him by I’opc) not more a master of 
our strongest emotions than of our idlest sensations, that 
there was no creation of his, mto whatever regions and to 
whatever distance it strayed or soared, whose connexion 
with living humanity was lost'. At last, in 7 /n Tempest, 


‘ \ Fimilnr illustmlion of this might he tnceil in the hooli, and t towns of 
Sbalo>p<.ix, had this subjeet not bsin so full} treated b> compdinl hands. 
Nothing could in ils origin Ik. more alislratl than thb class of chsiachr The 
loot of the ]!,lissbclhaii drama was the last represcntsinc of that figure of 
mere negstion, the Vice of the raoreliUcs The I ool had not ncixssaiiJy an} 
more real connexion w itb the jilot of a play than his namesakt it Court or m 
a nobleman’s house had with the State or faniil} counsels which he had the 
privilege of subjecting to his perennial flow of uiticism Vet with how won- 
derful a skill does Shakspere find a place for this hybrid element, half in and 
half out of the acUon. in the widest variety ofhis plaisl Ido not speak of 
course of the bool ui K>ng Ltar, for there the eiiaiaeter takes an integral part 
in the action, naturelly represenung the last remnant of the following of the 
ill-used King. But such a cbumctcr as FaroUes in All’s WtO that Ends WtU, 
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the comedy of romantic incident was blended, as it never 
has been before or since, with characterisation of the widest, 
the subtlest, and the profoundest kind. 


S^kspere's 
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The services which Shakspcre rendered to the progress 
of the English drama are not of a nature to be summarised 
in a few sentences. In whatever direction the enquiry 
turns, his advance upon his predecessors is alike indis- 
putable, though it is not under every aspect that it is alike 
enormous, or equally the result of his original genius. 

Thus, in view of the activity' which the age expended 
upon dramatic literature and of the all-important steps 
taken before Shaksperc's career as a dramatist may be 
held to have begun, the prepress which the mere outward 
form of dramatic literature achieved in his times and with 
his co-operation is not to be attiibutcd to him alone, or 
even to him mainly. As to tiutwn, nearly all the other 
Elisabethan dramatists as well as Shakspcre display the 
varied capabilities of the English tongue more fully than 
Spen,$cr or any other non-diamatic writer, because of the 
peculiar conditions under which the dramatists composed 
their works. Nowhere but on a popular stage, p.itroniscil 
at the same time by Court and nobility, could a diction be 
formed which satisfied the dcm.ind.s of .so widely different 
classes of hearers. In prcscrc’ing the drama from the 
danger of becoming the amusement either of an exclusive 
class ^hich it was in the hands of a Sackville or a EylyJ 
or of tile lower orders only, Shaksperc and his contempo^ 
raries at the same time elevated and popularised the litcraiy 
language of their age. They saved it from following an 


who in other hands would have been the mere clown of the play, in .Shak- 
speres becomes, in his rcUlio.n to Bcrtiani, the suggestive tlcmciil of what is 
and mean and base. (Cf. Klein, iv 5S9.) Indicd, the conception of 
Falstaff, the most successful perhaps of all .ShaUj^res comic cliaiactcrv, is 
merely a fiirther developement of the same original idea. Uc is the comic 
foil to the serious action of the play, but what a type of humanity is created 
m the process t Then we have the Fools proper in Ai Fbv Ltie It, Tm^k 
Nlghi, Jx.. who at the same time (according to Coleridge's expression) supply 
to some extent the place of the ancient Chorus, and arc in a greater or less 
degree themselves living types of human character. 
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archaising tendency, such as it pursued in the hands of 
Spenser. Where archaisms occur in Shakspere they are 
not, like those of Spenser, purposely introduced in order 
to clothe the diction in a particular colour certain to 
mystify the multitude; but they arc, like the archaisms 
of the Authorised Version, clung to by the poet because 
they had been clung to by the people at large. The' 
people had its old saws, its snatches of wit or wisdom in i 
prose or verse, its proverbs and proverbial expressions, I 
its favourite mottoes, devices, and emblems ; and to all | 
these the popular drama, and Shaksjjerc in particular, I 
made frequent reference, as certain to command immediate ' 
ixipular approval and applause. It is of course more I 
especially in the comic scenes or passages of Shak,spere \ 
that we must look for archaisms of this description. His , 
Fools and Clowns, whose wit and fun appeal directly to ! 
the understanding of the groundlings, — besides at times i 
concealing a wisdom of real depth or a tnie insight intof 
character, -frequently indulge in such reminiscences '. With j 
this deduction, then, and that of passages of particular! 
kinds to be immediately noticed, in which for one reason | 
or the other Shakspere affected the euphuistic manner of 
speeclx) his diction is a fair and full representative of Elisa* 
bethan English ; neither vulgarised, on the one hand, to j 
suit the ears of the lower classe.s, nor, on the other, either 1 
archaistically coloured like that of Spenser, or ‘ Italianaied ’ i 
like that of other prose-writers, or Latinised like that of! 
Bacon'. 

It was of infinite importance, both for the progress of our 
dramatic literature and for that of the language at large, 
that this .should have been the case ; but the result was of 
course only achieved by Shakspere in conjunction with his 
brother dramatists. Had it not been for this influence on 
the part of the stage, the Elisabethan period of our language 

* Thus, to take only one example, how many archai..ms of foim, how many 
obsolete VI ords or forms of words, how many instances uf lost flexion are to be 
found in the scraps which the Fool in Kmg Lear throw s at ‘ nuncle ’ 

’ It is ivossible that provincialisms may be hen: and there discoverable in 
Shaksiiere's diction ; but 1 have doubts as to the only form of the kind which 
has occurred to me. 
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would have exercised a far more one-sided influence upon 
its general course than was actually the case; and the 
native Germanic genius of our tongue would have been 
exposed to serious dangers from the effects of the Re- 
iiaacetice movement. Reciprocally, had not the genius of 
Shakspere and, in a lesser degree, that of his fellow- 
dramatists contributed to elevate the popular stage, where 
it was natural and necessary to employ in the main popular 
diction, our dramatic literature could never have ranked as 
an equal by the side of other literarj' dcvclopcments. 

The use on the English stage of prose as a vehicle of 
expression entitled to equal rights with verse was, as has 
been seen, due to Lyly, though not originally introduced 
by him. Shakspere, togctlier with most of his contempo- 
raries among our dramatists, was largely under the influence 
of Lyly’s prose; but it may be worth observing the limits 
ivithin which he admitted its operation. In Shakspere’s 
prose, as has been pointed out by Delius', it is easy to 
distinguish three kinds. First, we have the speech of the 
clowns and their fellows, whicli in phraseology and construc- 
tion IS the speech of the people, and Irequently presents 
such reminiscences as those adverted to above. Lyly, as 
has already been observed failed to make this distinction ; 
his serving-men arc cuphuists hardly less than their masters. 
Secondly, we have the essentially ciiphuistic style, which in 
Shakspere's earlier dramas- is at times undoubtedly intro- 
duced in order to ridicule it, while in his later plays it is 
employed ‘without any such purpose and in full seriousness, 
where information is to be given to the spectators as to the 
nature of a situation, or where a specially solemn and 
ceremonious tone is intended V Here Shakspere, it cannot 
be doubted, was consciously employing that elaborate species 
of phraseology peculiar to the good society of his age, of 
which Lyly was the acknowledged master. Lastly, we have 

* See a most exhaiulive essay, Ikt Prota m Shahapeore't Dnmtn, m Jakriuck, 
toL t (1870). 

* Anu, p. 155. 

* e g. of course low’s Labour 'm Lost, also Wdl ikal Snit WM 
(especially iv. 3). 

* t.g WtHUr's Tah, ? i. 
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the humorous prose spoken as a rule though not exclu- 
sivclj^ by personages of higher rank an3 superior import- 
ance — the prose of high comedy, as I may venture to call it. 
Suggested in form by the dialogues of Lyly, these Shak- 
sperean conversations — of which the wit-combats in 
Ado about Nothing furnish the most signal example — are 
far from being essentially euphuistic ; and in no branch of 
dramatic writing was the advance made by Shakspere more 
remarkable, while none of his Elisabethan contemporaries 
approached him in the combination of elegance, lightness, , 
and point which he here di.spiaycd. With all his powers > 
of observation and wit, Den Jonson laboured in vain to 
attain to an equal success : Beaumont and Fletcher have 
been judge<l to have ‘ copied more faithfully than Shakspere 
the language of the Court and the Mall,’ but were it so, 
they copied far inferior models*. — as, again, the comic 
dramatists of the Restoration copied models inferior even 
to theirs. But it is not a comparison which is in question 
here. What I wish to indicate is that the prose form of 
English high comedy ha.s its first model in Shakspere. 

His verification, and the rc.sults which in this respect 
he achieved for our dramatic literature, have oecn made the 
subject of far more extensive comment. Here it will 
suffice to say that the progress which he helped to effect 
was not, .so far as we can judge, essentially determined 
by himself. Nor was it entirely a progress to superior 
excellence of form, while it sigpially tended in the direc- 
tion of freedom. In the earlier plays— notably in Lo'ct's 
Labour's /.w/— Shakspere’s art as a versifier is still far 
from self-possessed; in the latest — such as the Roman 
plays— the laws of metre arc in some points relaxed 
with lordly licence. But while Shakspere thus at first 
falls short of, and then passes beyond, the norm ob- 
served in the plays of his middle period, such as Twelfth 


His verufi- 
catsod. 


’ Donne, Riwys on Ou Dmma, p. 6o, where it ib happily said that Mr. 
Hallam’b suggestion that Beaumont and Fletcher represent the phase and 
manners of the more pobshed aides mure truly than their great contemporary 
* may be granted when the Don Johns, Don Felixes, and Kutilios of those 
dramatists shall be shown to have excelled in conversation Orlando m Ardennes, 
Benedick at Messina, and Cassio in Cyprus,' 
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Night and As You Like It, the general currents of 
change observable in his versification are those common 
to rhe whole Elisabethan drama. The tradition of ac- 
commodating versification to syntax — stopping the line 
with the sentence or the clause — he derived from the 
example of Marlowe ; but Marlowe himself in his later 
dramas, like Shakspere in his, abandoned a rigid adherence 
to it. The use of rhyme was likewise being narrowed when 
Shakspere began to write ; but the strong lyrical clement 
in his poetic individuality caused him as it were to exhibit 
a lingering affection towards it, especially in plays with a 
decidedly lyrical element in their conception, such as Romeo 
and Juliet. On the other hand, in the adoption of the use 
of feminine endings he followal the current of popular 
taste, though he never gave way to it to the same extent 
as Fletcher; so that grave doubts have arisen as to the 
entirety of Shakspcrc’s authorship of the play in which this 
tendency is most conspicuously followed [Henry VIII). 
That, notwithstanding all thi^ Shakspere’s verse Tcmains 
unrivalled, is due to the spontaneous flow of his poetic 
creativity. He could not, like Jonson, have written his 
venscs first in prose ; for with him, unless all appearances 
deceive, there was no interval between the conception of a 
thought and its production in its appropriate poetic form. 
This is illustrated by the exquisite appropriateness of the 
lyrics introduced by him into his dramas, which reproduce 
in their very form the tone of a situation ; but it characterises 
jiis versification as a whole. He cannot be said to have 
discovered, but he exemplified, with a fulness uneciuallcd if 
not unapproached, the pliancy of the chosen metre of the 
English drama,— the marble flowed under his hands. 

The construction of Shalcspere’s plays has not always 
been regarded by critics as their greatest strength,; yet it 
is undoubtedly in this that he has exerted the most lasting 
influence upon the English drama, as well as upon the 
modem drama of the Germanic nations in general '. It 
must not be forgotten that the conditions under which he 


‘ See G. Freytag, Ttelmik iu Dramu, p. ig; ttjj. 
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constructed his plays were still the same as those I have 
already adverted to in considering the characteristics com- 
mon to the works of his immediate predecessors In the 
first place, the great and irresistible demand on the part 
of the public was for incident — a demand which of itself 
necessitated a method of construction different from that 
of the Greek drama. To no other reason is to be ascribed 
the circumstance that Shaksperc so constantly combined 
two actions in the course of a single play; and it is in- 
structive to observe the progress w'hich he made in the 
method of combination. In his adaptation of T/tc Taming 
of the Shretj (Prelude and Interlude apart) the two actions 
have no organic connexion. In The Merchant of Venice 
they arc soon combined with admirable skill ; but it is a 
misguidi-d ingenuity which finds any psychological con- 
nexion between them. Hut h<nv deftly are the complicated 
threads of the plot of T'n.'elflk Xight woven together; and 
how perfect/}' constnicted is l/ic action of TIk Temfest ! 

The same demand hmvcvcr led to another danger, which 
was perhaps heightened in the case of Shaksperes very 
greatest efforts by that intensity of characterisation in which, 
taking all in all, we have to recognise the greatest of his 
dramatic iiualities. The action dejiends in its interest to 
such a degree u]ion the hero, and the interest in t’lc hero is 
raised to such a height by the time that the cltntax of the 
drama is reached, that in order to satisfy the demand for 
incident between climax and catastrophe, it becomes neces- 
sary to introduce characters and .scenes which often weaken 
the effect of the concluding parts of the drama. No 
instance is more illustrative of this than liamUl where I 
have often experienced the fall of interest in the concluding 
part of the piece; but the remark applies also to King 
Lear, to Coriolanns. and to other plays ^ 

Many details of Shaksperean construction arc purely 
owing to the external conditions of his st;^e, and need not 

’ Ante, p. 361. 

* Cf. Freytap, p, t6i j but the criticism is one of the truth of which I have 
frequently convinced myself. The example of Umry Y might be added— but 
the conditions of a hatory arc obviously peculiar. 
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be dwelt upon, in particular as it is these which a skilful 
theatrical management may legitimately modify. But if in 
coiistruction his plays be compared with those of his pre- 
decessors — with Marlowe’s for instance, or Pcclc’s — the 
immense advance made by Shakspere will be apparent. 
The best-constructed of Marlowe’s dramas is more episodical 
in arrangement than the earliest of Shakspere’s histories to 
which we can with certainty ascribe a virtually independent 
origin. Indeed, Richard III is a model of dramatic con- 
struction in the sustained power of its successive parts, and 
in its symmetry as a whole. 

In connexion with this subject, it seems worth while to 
point out how the use which Shakspere made of what may 
be called aids to construction constituted another striking 
advance upon the practice of his predecessors'. Sev'cral 
of these expedients were derived from the Classical drama, 
where they had been invented to meet a verj' different 
necessity, and accordingly filled a far more important place. 
Such were those of prologue and epilogue, in which may 
be included the introduction of prologising and cpilogising 
ghosts, and that of the Chorus. An invention of the modem 
stage was the explanatory dumb-show. Shakspere, as is 
known, did not wholly eschew the use of these expedients, 
but where he employed them it was u.sually w ith a felicity 
unknown to any of his predecessors. The result was that 
their use as mere perfunctory expedients ' was by his in- 
fluence either rendered obsolete, or became a sign of weak- 
ness rather than strength in those who resorted to them, 
chonii. Of a Chorus the chief instance in Shakspere (leaving 
Pericles aside as probably not designed by him) is that in 
Henry V ; but apart from the fact that this play is a 
history, and therefore lends itself to the introduction of a 
narrative element, the dramatist was specially anxious to 
efface by this expedient the difference between the grandeur 
of the events represented and the scale of their representation. 

' See on this snbject F. Laden, Pnlag and Ejulog hri Shaimptert, in Jakriutlt, 
voL V (1870). 

' Hunlet nccordingly ridicules a prologue which merely ashs the good-will 
of the spectators . 
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Never have greater force and splendour of language been 
employed with a more direct purpose or a more con- 
summate effectiveness. The appearance of Time in The 
JVinte/s Tale is called for by the special necessity of 
helping the audience over a wide interval of both time and 
place. The introduction of Rumour in the Second Part of 
Heury IV might perhaps have been more easily dispensed 
with. 

The prologues and epilogues proi»cr generally vary accord- Prologue 
ing to the character of the plays which they introduce or 
conclude. So Romeo and Jnliit is introduced by a .sonnet, 

Troihn and Cressida by a Prolc^ue ‘ arm’d The epilogue 1 
to As You Like It and the ‘jig' concluding Tsoclfth Night 
likewise felicitously attach them-sclvcs to the plays which ^ 
they conclude. In a few of Shakspcrc's other plays indeed 
the epilogues arc mere expansions of the invitatiim ‘ I’lau- j 
ditc : ’ but in the groat majority of his later works Shak- j 
spore ha.s avoided this species of appeal to the good-will 
of the public (or, as it became in Ben Jonson’s hands, to the I 
judgment of the discerning few). The solitarj’ instance of a j 
prologue w hich amounts to an exposition of both situation 
and character is to be found in Richard III, where it 
admirablj' coiresponds to the design of the play 

It is unnecessar)' to add that the use of the dumh-show The dumb- 
was never rc-sorted to by Sh.ikspcre (the exception in **'“* 
Hamlet is of course no exception proper) ; and that where 
he introduces the supernatural agency of gho.sts, they ap- 
pear as factors in the action itself, not as .spirits who have 
returned to earth to speak a prologue. 

The insertion of inUrludcs merely de.signcd for the lutciiudcs 
entertainment of the spectators, and unconnected with the 
action of the play, was rarely resorted to by Shaksperc. 

In his early romantic comedies indeed — in Loves Labour's 

* This may hasc been sugECStcil by the ‘armed' rrologiie to Jonson’s, 

PoUokUr though of course the sii^niScauce is there a iciy diflerent one. 

Jonson had tahen the noUon from the Hpilogus to his adversary Marston’s 
Anlomo and WAliJa, 

• The I’rologue to Hmry VIII (which has been thought not to be by Shak- 
apere) certainly partakes of the character of a manager's address to a public of 
which he feels uncertain. 
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Lost and the Midsummer Night's Dream — the introduction 
of such intermezzi well accorded with the light texture of 
the plays ; but Shaksperc held that the date was ‘ out of 
such prolixity ’ in the midst of actions of deeper interest. 
Among his later plays Timon of Athens (i, 2) contains a 
mask, but here as in Henry VIII (i. 4) it is interwoven 
as a natural incident with the action ; the play within the 
play in Hamlet brings about the climax of the tragedy; 

, the mask in The Tempest (iv. i) alone must, as it .seems 
to me, be r^arded as a deference on the part of the poet 
to a Court fashion. But in general, it i.s noteworthy how 
Shaksperc, instead of allowing the fertility of his imagina- 
tion to run riot in a species of invention wliicli must have 
been peculiarly seductive to him, ah.staincd as a rule from 
thus unsettling the balance of the construction of his 
dramas 

Shaiapere’s f But it was neither in diction and versification nor in 
construction that the progress of the JCnglish drama owed 
most to Shakspere. A single word must cxprc.ss its 
greatest debt to him and his greatest gift a.s a dramatist. 
This word is ehanvltrisation. It was in tlie drawing of his 
characters — which range over almost every type of humanity 
furnishing a fit subject for the tragic or the comic art — 
that he surpassed all his predecessors, and has never been 
approached by any of his competitors in any branch of 
the drama illustrated by his genius. On this head I will 
say no more— for it is that on which the greatest of Shak- 
sperc's critics have, as befitted them, dwelt with the utmost 
amplitude and with the intensest sympathy. The cha- 
racters of Shaksperc arc the ideals of this a.spect of the 
dramatic art ; and his power of charactcri.sation wa.s to him 
a gift like the gift of Hcphae.stus to Achilles— it made 
him not only the foremost among the Danai, but the one 



Invincible among them. 

Thus it is that in the very play to which popular instinct 
turns as his masterpiece this excellence seems as it were to 
overflow the materials at the command of the dramatist. 

' Modem muugen in retum dcstiojr this balance by introducing ]itgcaoU of 
all kinds wherever the slightest excuse offers itself, 
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In Hamlet alone, the most marvellously true as it is the 
most marvellously profound instance of Shaksperc’s power 
of characterisation, the central character is conceived on 
a far broader basis than is furnished by the action of the 
play. I can only offer the results of a repeated study of 
this tragedy when I say that in reading it or seeing it on 
the stage it seems impossible not to forget the plot in the 
character. It is as if Hamlet were pausing, not before the 
deed which he is in reality hesitating to perform, — which is 
neither a great nor a difficult one, — ^but before action in 
general. It is this necessity which proves too heavy for ' 
Hamlet to bear; the acorn — to use Goethe’s simile — bursts 
the vessel in which it has been planted ; and Hamlet 
succumbs beneath that fardel which is imposed on all 
humanity. | 

But I have resolved to abstain from any attempt to follow 
the most eminent of Shakspere’s critics in their endeavours j 
to interpret the great characters of the works of Shakspere's 
maturity. Of those among his poetic gifts which were not 
of their nature essentially dramatic, though in the drama j 
they found the readiest and widest opportunity for constant | 
co-operation with his dramatic gifts themselves. I forbear | 
altogether from speaking, as beyond the scope of this book. , 
The name of Shakspere is sj’iionymous with rapidity, variety. ] 
and penetration of analysis, with an infinite receptivity and 
infinite reproductiveness of humour, with passion streaming 
as the mountain torrent and pathos deep as the waters of ^ 
the sea, and with the honej-ed sweetness with which the 
Muses have tipped the tongues of none but their chosen ' 
favourites. As, however, I have in mentioning Hamlet 
referred to the most wondrously powerful of all Shak.spcre s j 
creations, 1 may connect with the above suggestion .as to 
his concc[>tion of its central character one concluding word. 
It is as from a stud}' of Hamlet we pass to think once more 
of its author, of the task of his life, and of its performance, 
that wc seem to recognise what it is to be great. Shak- 
sperc too, like all of us, had the Hamlet in him ; it was no 
accident which led him to choose this type as that into 
which he poured so many of his deepest and innermost 
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thoughts. He had the Hamlet in him, but he was 
victorious over the weaker part of his nature. Here is 
th^ greatest of our poets, yet one of whom we know 
nothing but what his works tell us. A tradition of more 
or less doubtfulness may eke out their information here 
and there, — but they need it not. Of which of our poets, 
of which of our great men can the same be said? The 
dearest to us of all our writers, the gentle Shakspere to us 
almost as truly as to any of his contemporaries, he has 
not left us anything by which to attach us to his name, 
except his works. His fellow-dramatists are perpetually 
introducing themselves to our notice : defending them- 
selves, explaining themselves, apologising for themselves, 
— but where is there a trace of this in Shakspere? Or, 
to pass for a moment beyond the range of these pages, 
how arc we to compare such a life with the lives of other 
poets whom the annals of our literature name as the fore- 
mo.st in subsequent epochs? A Milton heroically combats 
in his blind old age a world which is far blinder than he, 
a Diyden and a Pope soil themselves by conforming to the 
demands of their age upon the .service of their genius, a 
Byron petulantly defies a society of which in his heart he 
craves the worship. Shakspere pa.'ises out of his England 
almost unheeded ; a fair day’s wage is all that he has 
asked and received, and a fair day’s work is all that has 
been acknowledged. But he has done a work greater than 
this, growing steadily with it, treading the accustomed 
path, employing the common tools, sati.sfying the eveiyday 
demands. His age offered him the same materials — 
neither more nor less — which it offered to his fellows; he 
has not disdained to make use of them ; and out of them 
he has constructed the works which he has left as an 
inheritance to all times. Is there not in this the senenrty 
— the full and conscious serenity — of the highest kind 
of genius? Is there not in it the answer to Hamlet’s 
question — 

* 1 do not know 

I WTiy yet I live to say "The thing's to do/* 

Sith 1 have ca\ise, and will, and strength, and means ' 

V To do ^*7 
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On no man has a higher task ever been imposed than 
on Shakspere; and no man has ever responded to the 
summons of inspiration more readily, more devotedly, 
more gloriously than he. In the records of our literature at 
least we shall meet with no other life so complete, no rival 
fame so assured, no neighbour monument so lasting as his, 
of whose life we shall never know aught, whose fame was 
left the sport of circumstance, whose monument is in his 
works alone. 




CHAPTER V. 


BEN JON SON. 


The literarjT 
fiuie of Ben 
Ioti4on. 


None of our great EILsabcthan dramatists has suffered 
more from Shakspcrc’s fame than Jon sox. There is 
indeed no evidence to prove, whde there arc clear indica- 
tions to disprove, the assumption that during his life the 
soul of the greatest of Shaksperc’s contemporaries among 
the dramatists was vexed by the superior gifts or the 
superior success of his friend. Critical by nature, Jonson 
possessed a character as generous as his mind was robust ; 
and there is a ludiertms incongruity with the n-iture of tlic 
man in the supposition tliat it was poisoned by a malignant 
envy and hatred of Shakspere and his fame. The differ- 
ence between the pair was indeed very great, and reflects 
itself in nearly cvcr> thing which is left to us from their 
hands. But it is no less absurd to look upon Jonson and 
Shakspere as the heads of opposite schools or tendencies 
in. Literature, than to suppose the one to have regarded 
the other with jealous rivalry in life. Such critici.sm, 

! though it may assume the aspect of profundity, is really 
on the level of Endymion Porter's wit, if the epigram be 
indeed his which asserts that Shakspere was sent from 
Heaven, and Hen from College. Indeed, with certain ex- 
ceptions, Ben Jonson has met w'ith a verj' one-sided justice 
4t the hands of posterity. Too many admirers of Shak- 
spere have had no sympathy to .spare for his greatest 
contemporary in our dramatic literature. And yet Jonson’s 
was so emphatically a literary genius, he was so truly a 
scholar (as well as much else) by nature, that one would 
have expected to find him a special favourite of literary 
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and scholarly criticism. Instead of this, men who gave up 
their lives to the study of Shakspere had nothing to devote 
to Jonson but a perverse endeavour to find traces of hi# 
malice against Shakspere. At last £ii£(bBL— the author of 
the solitary edition of Hen Jonson which deserves the 
name— effectually disposed of these attacks. Being him- 
self a critic of a rather savage order, his manner of defence 
was often not more measured than the assaults against 
which it was directed ; but it may be safely asserted 
that he in substance provc-d his case. Schlegcl and 
several English writers on the drama in the earlier part 
of the present century — among them Coleridge — contri- 
buted some materials for a critical estimate of Ben Jonson; 
but little has been added to their efforts by more recent 
writers, and upon the whole Ben Jonson is still to be re- 
garded as an unduly neglected author'. 

Ben Jonson - was born in the year 1573'’. His grand- t-ifenf 
father, as he told iJrummond. ‘came from Carlisle, and. Jbi"i 573 T 

‘ Of lliv Fir 4 TmiIui kAit on of IWu fonsonN thi first \claiTic MSA's 

putih'^liul in i(m 6 aiul (lx. v^oiut in Thu \Mcie repnnUd in 1640 ard 

if>4i Mhc luiti, nuordtii;; to I 0MtuU'> an ixttcmdy incotrtU uliUon), anil 
the whole MoiV-s wtri. upiiiiKd in a foho Molutne lu i^t. In 

1715 n])|vau<l a leprint oi ihi- dhoon m 6 mK which sufliad uU 
^\hall<.)^ Lililion m 7 i<ils 'ipiHaufl sn 1756 with a Lift to Ihi- edition 
hce Giffoid N runarlsv , W halli.\'si nott> arc often Mtr) useful 

tiilTord’s edition ol the IIVL tj /ten Jof^son in 9 m»K 'of which the* first 
includes a Ijiti^iaplucal memaii, and the famonv cs>^a> on the of Jltn 

Af tlufftf} from the Cotf,mtnUt*ory on Shahsfiean) was puhliducl m 1816. 

Of th > edition an acctptaMc cheap rcprtm.wiih & few correctiODh and additions 
('iiQOOg ihc-sC *a fuller and truer \ciMon of the Coniet ifiom of Hawfhorndtn 
than had been <ll^Ul^e^od in has licen rectnti} puMi'shcd hyCoKmi) 

Franci*' Cupniiighim 11870X 1 here is also an edition, with Memoir, !iv Uans 
Cornwall Drummond’s notes of the inMalualdc for our 

knowhdgc of Hen Jonson, piu’ioush only made public thiough the alMract 
in Drummond’s Wurh (1 711), were first gi\cn to the world in full !>> Mr David 
Laing ui the Skaht'^p Soc, 1841.^ Among cutica* oliscnatioos on Hen 

Jonson may lie mtnlioncd those of Thomas Davies in vol. 11 of his DratHo/tc 
MueeHamre'^ isecoiid edition, 1785); bchl^l sol 11 put id some 

notes by Colendge lu his LiVcrin’y Kmnnw, \td », and h> Harhtt lu his Lutuw 
OH tkt Dromatic Ltfirafttre of tkt Agt of Ehuabith; a'ld a ckver crttici&m by 
Tame. Hist, Ht la Jut. . 4 riW, vol. ii chap 111. 

* The familiar abbreviation of Jenson's Christian name was habitual to him* 
self, it is used by so gtavc a writer as Lord Clarei don, and since it wa> uixcribcd 
on his tombstone, it has never been discarded by postenty. 

* Not 1574; see Lauig*s note to Cotmrsatiomt p. 39. 
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he thought, from Anandale’ to it ; he served King Henry 8, 
and Avas a gentleman. His Father losed all his estate 
under Queen Marie, having been cast in prison and for- 
faitted; at last turn’d Minister: so he Avas a minister’s 
son. He himself Avas pwsthumous born, a moneth after 
his father's decease.’ He adds that he Avas ‘brought 
up poorly.’ His mother had married again tAvo years 
after her first husband’s death. His step-father, Avhose 
name is unknoAvn^, aaus a master -bricklayer living in 
London near Charing- Cross. After receiving his first 
education in a private school in that neighbourhood, Ben 
Jonson was sent to Westminster School (the seminary 
of so many of our poets’) at the expense of a friend 
who was schoolmaster there — the famous antiquary 
Camden, of whom he ever after retained a grateful remem- 
brance *. 

hVom Westminster he is stated to have gone to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; but there is no evidence on 
the subject except Fuller’s statement. According to the 
same authority, he remained at the University only a few 
AAeeks. lIoAvever this may have been, his works exhibit no 
reminiscences of a College residence ; and though he aftcr- 
AA'ards became Master of Arts in both the Universities, it 
was, as he told Drummond, ‘by their favour, not his 
studies’*. The learning A\hich he acquired — and it aaus 
unusual both in extent and soundness— may probably be 
ascribed to a natural taste fortified by the good schooling 
of Camden. 


‘ If so, the name was originally Johi'l'int, ‘I bilioe there never was a 
Johnson heard of in Annamlalc or its \icuiit} , but it Has the nest of the John- 
stones ’ Note (by C K Sharpe), li p 1 8 

’ .Sec Note to Collier's Ltfi of Shaitijitan, p clxsi, disproving the assumption 
that his name was Thomas Fowler 

* Dryden, Cowper. Churchill 

* Sec f/igrnni, No xiv; the Pcilicalion of Every Mm m hi Humimr, and 
passages m T^e Eorerlammem al hi Coronation (where use is made of a 
metaphor in the Britannia) and (acennimg to Gifrord, who I suppose refers to 
the speech of Heroic Virtue) m the Maiyve of QMene. 

’ Vdipane is dedicated to lioth the Uimersitics, no preference of course being 
shown for one over the other. The author of the Relume from Penuuaa (iv. 3) 
evidently legatds Ben Jousou as non-gremial 
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On his return to London, Jcmson, in a happy hour for 
his future adversaries, was taken into his step-father’s trade. 
Any facetious insinuations to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is no reason to suppose him to have had to work 
with his hands, though there would have been small dis- 
grace to him had such been the case. But the telling 
of bricks or of figures in reference to bricks must have 
been equally distasteful to one whose spirit was always 
high and who had been trained as if for a liberal profes- 
sion. The profession to which he escaped was that of 
arms ; for he made his way to the Low Countries, where 
English troops were still assisting Maurice of Nassau'. 
He afterwards related to Drummond that during the 
period of his military service he had ‘ in the face of both 
the campes, killed one enemie and taken opiina spolia from 
him but nothing further is known about this exploit or 
the nature and precise date of his campaign or campaigns. 
It cannot be said that there are any signs in Jonson’s 
works of a desire to boast about his deeds as a soldier ; 
but he gained ‘some small rudiments of the science’ of 
war, and drew a sham soldier all the better for having 
been himself a real one. The Captain Bobadils, Captain 
Surlies, Captain Hazards, and Lieutenant Shifts were 
the pest of their age ; and there is some dignity in 
the way in which Jon.son addres.ses ‘True Soldiers’ as 
members of a 


Jooion a 
tradefmaii 


and a 
soldier. 


* Great profc'^sian vhidi I once did prove 
And did not shame it with my actions then 
No more than I dare noii do with my 

Trustworthy dates are wanting for Jonson’s life before 
the end of the year 1597; but it seems clear that he 
remained only a short time abroad, and that soon after 
his return he married and began to support himself by 


’ This is the period of shifting warfare so graphically descriljed by Mr. 
Motley in his Hiumj of tkt Umttd NaktHmii, iiu 164. It may be that the 
remoTal of Sr Vrands Vere's three EngUdi r^meats from the Netherlands to 
Brittany in 1591 caused Ben Jouson's speedy reluni, if it had not taken place 
sooner. 

' Ej^am eviu. 
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children. 
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connected 
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the staged His wife, as he told Drummond, was ‘a shrew, 
yet honest ; ’ .ind for five years — but it docs not appear 
ai what period — ^hc lived apart from her. He had, how- 
ever, several children by her, of whom the eldest son died 
in 1603, in his eighth year*. His profession seems from 
all accounts — of which we need only give credit to the 
first, which agrees with probability — to have proved very 
uphill work at the outset. It is said (by Wood) that he was 
an actor at the Curtain Theatre ; according to still more 
doubtful authority he formed part of a strolling company 
and 'took mad Jeronymo’s part In any case he seems 
hy 1597 to have been a regular member of Henslowc's 
company ; for his transactions with the manager begin in 
July of that year*. This worth\'’s .speculations extended 
to a variety of theatres, till in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century- lie and his {wrtner Alleyn removed to the Fortune 
Theatre in Golding Lane. His system was to advance 
‘redy money’ in small sum.s to his authors, as an eame.st 
binding them to complete the plays which they had in 
hand for him. It is however, to say the least, questionable 
whether to him is to be ascribed the honour of having 
brought out Hen jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. In 


' If Marb J<iIin-.on, who was bnnpil m Xovemher i,S9J. was ‘lliu ( 1 augliti.r 
of Ills youth ’ sshom he laments m his beiutiful Epigram (xxii',, this would fia 
the date of his inarciags as not Uur than 1^92, .as the child was ms months old 
when she died — The date of his laginning to produce ['lass is inuglily fiactl 
bj the first lint of the I’loU^pie to ike .lad Shrphtrd (prohahK wntti'ii 
• He that hath feasted you these forty years , ’ but he aery prolaldy began his 
connexion with the stage as an actor 

* See the touchiag lines On my Fird Son {Epigram als); .and cf. the 
father's account of liis dieam at the time of the boy’s death in the Comtnalmi'; 
P-19- 

• See Pekker's Satinmaslix. As Gifford says this is rendered unlikely by 
the fact that the eharaetcr of Jeronymo was wriUeii for an aclor of small sire. 

' My mind 's a giant, though my bulk lie small ' 
would have sounded odd from Hen Jonson. The story doubtless aiosc from 
the ‘adycions’ which Ben Jonsoa was employed to wiite to Tkt Spmnli 
Tragtiy. Cf. anit, p. I YO. 

1 See Henslowc’s Diapy (edited by Collicrl, p. 80. There is another in 
December 1597 ; seep. ro6. Yet in his hji 0/ Siatesptari (p. clxvui) Mr, 
Collier asserts that Ilenslowe ‘ had no pecuniary transactions with Ben Jonson 
prior to the month of August IS98.’ 
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his Diary is mentioned as a new play on May it, 1597, 
‘the comodey of Umers,’ which Malone and Gifford thought 
identifiable with Jonson’s comedy, especially as Hcnslowe’s 
memoranda show it to have been repeated eleven times. 
But on the title-page of Eivty Man in his Humour, in 
his own edition of his works in 1616, Jonson stated the 
play to have been first acted in the year 1S9K by the Lord 
Cliamberlain’s servants ; and Rowe has a tradition to the 
effect that Jonson, at that time altogether unknown to 
the world, had offered a play to the actors, svith which 
they would have nothing to do, until Shakspcrc having 
cast his eye upon it read it through, and afterwards rtcom- 
mended Jonson and his writings to the public. This 
pleasing tradition rou.scs Giffords ire, and the evidence 
on which it rests is certainly not verj' trustworthy; on 
the other hand, I am inclined to agree w ith Mr. Collier 
that there is no proof of the identity of the ‘ comodey of 
Umers’ and Jonson’s piece, though it might be assumed 
that he made such alterations in his comedy as to enable 
him to offer it to tlie Lord Chamberlain’s men as a new 
play'. In any case it is certain that in 1 1:98 the play was 
acted by the company to m Inch Shakspcrc belonged, and 
that Shak.spcrc himself took a part in it 

In this year however Ben Jonson’s career as a play- 
wright, the success of which was at the best beginning, 
w'as violently interrupted b)’ an ‘ unfortunate accident,’ as 
the phrase used to run in duelling days. He quarrelled I 
with an actor of Ilcnslowc’s company named Gabriel 
Spenser, and in a duel which ensued in Hogsden Fields, 
killed his unfortunate adversary-'. He was in consequence 


’ The point is dihcusscd in ColIierN p. clxv with 

all the argumentb of which passage 1 caimot howe^er bring myself to 
agree.->— It con liartlly be suppo^ that 7 ^ Cnsr is Altertdy tneotiooed by 
Nash in 1599, earlier in the date of ib production than Evtfy Man m 
Ats Httfflovr. 

» Cf. ante, pp. 346, 355 no/e 3. 

* The date of th^ cvmt, misplaced by Gifford, was a'scertained by Mr. Collier. 
(See, in hu Memotrs of AUryn, p. 50, HisiUowrV letter deploring the loss of 
• Gabrell.' * slayen in llogesdcn fjlldcs by the hands of bergemen Jonson, bnek- 
Uyet* Mr. Collier's argument that Hcnolowe would not have called Jonson 
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thrown into prison, having according to his <>wn account 
narrowly escaped the gallows ; for what in a noble patron 
of the drama would have been deference to usage, was 
flat crime in a player. A priest who visited him in 
prison ^one may (airiy suppose them to have been co- 
mates in durance) converted him to the Catholic faith ; 
he took his religion *by trust,’ as he afterwards told 
Drummond. ‘ Thereafter he was i a yeares a Papist.' The 
circumstances of his second conversion are unknown ; but 
there is no insinuation as to this change, any more than the 
former, having been the result of any motives but those 
of conviction. In his later years at least he seems to have 
been a diligent student of theology as of so much else ' ; 
but, which is of more consequence, his whole character, 
in matters where the intellectual and moral parts of his 
nature came into contact, uas far too conscientious to 
allow of any suspicion being cast upon his rectitude in 
these changes 


a bnctlayer if he had known him as one of his netors (i/r Skah^ftare, 
p. cl\U) will mil hold good, foi he certainly did know him ii> ■,^97' il*® 
other hand, Col. Cunningham’s suggestion that we have m thK contemptuous 
designation an indication of the origin of the quaml, must go for what it is 
worth. O. Spenser may has-e thrown the ’hricklaycr’ in Joiison’s teeth ; hut 
It IS a little too ingenious to conjectme that ’beigcnieii ’ may base hcea an 
intentionalmis-speUing for bargeman, or haigte I In Ilenslowe’s rhino' Jonson's 
Christian name is generally spelt •btiigcmcn,' and llcnslowc's indignant pen 
probably scratched an r for an » without any special additional malice.)— 
jonson afterwards related this sorry adventure to Uiummond in a rather military 
style, stating that his adveisoiy ' had hurt him ui ilic arnie,' and used a sword 
* ten inihes longer than his,' 

> Among the MSS. lost in the 6rc which consumed his library, he deplores 

* Humble gleanings in divinity 
After the btheis, and those wiser guides 
Whom faction had not drawn to study sides.’ 

See Aa Exunuim upoH VtUean {UnJenmods, Ixii). 

* There is a characteristic enough passage to the Convtrtatiaiu with reference 
to Jooson’s behaviour immediately after bis rc-cooversion, hut it would be 
ofiensive to modem ears, (hough it is diflicull to say whether ft was meant for 
itreverenoe. Of course when Jonson expiesses a wish to be a ‘ churchmaa,’ in 
order that be might just once k able to speak his mind to the King, he means 
a clergyman- — The only passage indicative of his religious sympathies during 
the period when he was a Catholic is, so hu- as 1 know.iaCyntMa'i Jimeh (,i. i), 
whem he jnsdy ridicules the City nugiitrates for showing their 'leligioiii in 
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He must have been released in a few months, for his 
Every Man out of his Humour, which breathes a spirit 
very unlike that of a prisoner, was' acted in 1 599 under 
which year too his name frequently occurs in Hcnslowe’s 
Diary, Why he was released is not known ; he told 
Drummond that ‘his judges could get nothing of him to 
all their demands but I and no. They placed,’ he added 
in his vigorous way, ‘two damn’d villains to catch ad- 
vantage of him, with him, but he was advertised by his 
keeper; of the Spies he hath ane epigrame-.’ 

We have no record from his own lips in reference to 
the period of his life coinciding with the remainder of 
Queen Elisabeth’s reign. The Queen witnessed his Every , 
Man out of his Humour, and to honour the occasion he , 
composed the ' Epilogue at the Presentation before Queen ' 
Elisabeth 'V Whether Lord Falkland’s assertion * that the 
Queen 

‘With her judicious favour!, did iafiisc 
Coinage and strength into his' Ljonaon's] ‘younger .Vfuse’ 

was based on any substantial proofs of the royal goodwill 
may be doubted. At her death Jonson was called upon 
by a contemporary poet' to write in honour of the 
Queen ; but this again may mean little or nothing. From 
some members of the nobility he may have already in 
Elisabeth’s reign received patronage ; with the Spencer 
family at Althorpc at least, which is so graciously asso- 

1 

I 

pulling down a bupcr&titious crosi, and advancing a Venus, or Priapus, in pl..ice i 
of it,’ Mere sarcasms against the Puritans are of course numerous; but on 
these it woukl be a mistake to put so s|)ecial an interpretation, even uhere I 
(as ill Tht Alckmo,!, written possibly before his ic-cunrcrsiou, iii. 1) their horror 
of Home is ridiculed. 

* No importance need perhaps be attached to the circumstance that in the 
Dedication of this comedy to the Inns of Court, first published in 1616, he 
says that when he wrote this play he ‘hod friendship with direis' in the 
societies addressed. 

« No. lix. 

’ In a line in this Epilogue IMudley thought he recognised an allusion to 
the Fttirit Qutau ; but Uidord attacks him most savagely for his ' deplorable ' 
blunder. 

* Quoted by Gifford. 

* CX sura, p. aSo note. 
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ciated with our poetic literature, he must have been ac- 
quainted before he composed the entertainment to welcome 
Queen Anne and Prince Henry there in 1603 * ; but other 
n<ible patronage which is known to have been bestowed 
upon him seems to belong to the reigns of James I and 
Charles I. 

Hu mnns But it was not in his character to be a mere hanger-on 
6fhffc of tbe great’; and the patronage he afterwards received 
was the rew-ard of literary work. Undoubtedly his main 
resource must still have been the proceeds of his profession 
as a playwright \ though these were but slender, if he was 
accurate in telling Drummond that ‘ of his Plaj's he never 
gained £200.' He must have often been in sore straits^ 
to obtain the necessaries of life, and the means for those 
indulgences which must at an early period have become 
necessaries to him. Hut it was not only wine ‘raw’ or 
‘burnt’ or ‘roguish’ tobacco which he found at the Mer- 
maid ; but the company of wits and poets, — a company 
of which in the end he was to be freely acknowledged as 
the chief and centre. 

Huqoartei But Bohemia has always been a country much dis- 
»ird>^r'stOT Curbed by civil wars; and with Jonson's next known 
(1600-3). play we find him at least on the brink of the sea of 
troubles which distuibcd so much of his literary life. In 
Cynthids Rr.vls, acted by the children of the Queen's 
Chapel in 1600 — the play will be briefly described in its 
place below— he was thought by two playwrights with 
whom he had previously worked to have satirised them ; 

' For in the concluding: note to this entertninment (the mask nl The Satyr) 
Jonson speaks of Lord .Spencer as ‘Jiia noble fiitiici' to whom 'his alTation 
ones senicable nghl ’ Hen Jonson’s name, so conspicuous 111 KiJiols’ 
Progreius, Jtc, of Sing Jama /, docs not occur m the same .sulhor's Prth 
gressn, Ac. of Queen Elixabelk. It may by the bye be added, that the anecdotes 
which Jonson told Drummond about Queen Llisabeth are the reverse of re- 
spectful 

’ ‘ Uc never esteemed a man for the name of a Lord.’ Cmversaiiont. 

’ Gifford notes from Henslowc three sums — twice of 401, and once of »». — 
received by Jonson in 1599 for plays in course of writing by him in conjunction 
with DeVker, with Deldter and Chettle, and alone 

< ■ Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes, i.t. uU Atm all far ateauUy.’ 
Caevereateoiei. 
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and their avowed intention to retort through the readiest 
pen among them (Dekker’s) led him to compose in heat 
if not in haste (he says that he completed it in fifteen 
weeks) his Poetaster (i6oi), which was a sufficiently direct 
attack upon two at least of his adversaries. Hereupon 
Dekker produced his Satiromastix, or The Untrussing of 
the Humorous Poet (1602); and the quarrel had now 
become too hot to last. As appears from the concluding 
lines of the Apologetic Dialogue added by Jonson to The 
Poetaster— it was so apologetic that he was accordii^ to 
his own account * ‘ restrained from repeating it by autho- 
rity’ — he accordingly resolved to turn from comedy to the 
serener sphere of tragedy, and in 1603 his Sejauus was 
produced at the Globe, Shaksiiere taking a part in the 
performance. Hut his enemies proved too strong to allow 
of a favourable reception being given to this tragedy on 


its first representation ; and it was for a short time with- 
drawn from the stage. 

The acces.sion of James I in the same year opened tOjAcwsuonof 
Jonson opportunities for the exercise of his inventive ^ 
powers in a new direction. Oucen Elisabeth died on the i 
24th of March; and on the same day King Jame.s wasj 
proclaimed at the Court gate.s. On the 3 1 st of March I The royal 
he was proclaimed in Edinburgli, and on the 5th of April , 
he set forth on his journey 'accompanied with multitudes* 


of his nobility.’ His 'traine enercased’ as he passed .slowly 
southwards ; feasts were spread wherever he halted, notably 
in ‘ minister Oliver CromwclFs House' at Hinchinbrook 


Priory, into which the newly-released hiarl of Southampton j 


bore the sword before his Majesty, and where also attended 
the ‘Heads of the Universitic of Cambridge,’ with ‘scarlet 
gownes and comcr-cappcs ’ and ‘a most learned and elo-| 
quent Oration in Latine,’ On the ytli of May the King , 


entered London; and on the nth rasted at the Tower. His 


progress had been one of extreme brilliancy ; knighthoods 
had been showered upon numberless aspirants; and the 
poets whose ‘sorrowe’ had speedily changed into ‘joy’ 


' In the 4to. edition ol 1604. See GiSord'h p. \ia, note 3^ 
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had greeted him with panegyrics congratulatory at Burley, 
at Theobalds, and doubtless elsewhere 
During the greater part of June, the King seems to have 
Itdd his court at Greenwich; but he paid frequent visits 
to some of the principal houses in Middlesex and Surrey. 
His Queen and eldest son and daughter were meanwhile 
following from Scotland ; and on their way the two former 
were entertained by Sir Robert Spencer of Althorptnear 
Northampton), who was soon afterwards raised to the peerage, 
partly no doubt in acknowledgment of the magnificence 
with which he had manifested his loyalty on this occasion. 
The mask of The Satyr produced on this occasion was 
from Ben Jonson’s pen — the first of a long series 
of similar productions*. It is indeed remarkable how 
promptly his genius accommodated itself to the sudden 
demands of the taste — not of course absolutely novel, 
but novel in its intensity — introduced by the new reign. 
Already on the 15th of March, 1C04, we meet with 
him again doing ‘his part’ for the King's royal passage 
through the city*; a few days afterwards he salutes the 
sovereign’s ‘happie entrance to his first Wgh session of 
Parliament* (which by the bye very speedily entered into 
a discussion of the grievances arising from purveyors— an 
unwelcome comment on the details of roj'al progresses j 
on May-day of the same year Sir William Cornwallis 
privately entertains the King and Queen at Highgatc with 
Ben Jonson's gay little mask of The Penates ; and on 
Twelfth-night, 1605, the poet’s Masque of Blackness has 
the crowning honour of ‘being personated by the most 
magnificent of Queens, Anne, of Great Britain, with her 
honourable Ladyes’ at Whitehall’. When in January, 
1606, he is employed with Inigo Jones upon a Court 
entertainment held at a marriage celebrated there**, the 

‘ See Xicholi’ Progrtan, it. qf King Jantf I. Samam Joy it the not in- 
fcUcitou title of a collection of rerses mingling ‘ a Lamentation ’ for Que^ 
Elizabeth with 'a Tiiumph for the prosperous succession of' King James 
(1603). The panegyric at liutley was by Daniel. 

' N'idiols, &. vol. i. p. 175. ' A. p. 377. * n, p. 4M. 

‘ Ib. Pnjtut, p. ai. * A. p. 431. » lb. p. 479. 

* A p. {pA 
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regular course of the reign has long begun, and he is fairly 
established in his position. 

Under the sunshine of royal notice, which undoubtedly 
grew into royal favour, and of the patronage of noble 
houses which followed as a matter of course, life must have 
assumed a brighter aspect for Ben Jonson. His literary 
quarrel too seems to have subsided — to be renewed in 
due season — about the time of James’s accession; for in 
1604 Marston dedicated his Malcontent to his recent an- 
tagonist in most respectful and affectionate terms ; and the 
Epilogue of the same play contained a manifest reference 
to Jonson’s deserts'. In 1605, however, at the very time 
when his masks had already brought him under the royal | 
notice, a literary indiscretion involved him, together with | 
Marston and Chapman, in trouble which might have proved 
very serious. 

In this year Chapman had returned to the .stage with a 
comedy called Eastivard Hoe, produced by him in con- 
junction with Marston, to which Jonson also appears to 
have contributed. This play (briefly noticed below among 
Chai)man’s dramatic work.s) contained one or more passages 
which, as reflecting on the Scotch, gave offence to Sir James 
Murray, a Scotch gentleman high in the King’s favour*. 


HU rolim- 
laiy impri- 
lonroent 
(1604). 


' .See Gifford’s iltmoirs. The i>c,icc was not lasting : but Ihe subsequent ' 
attack of Marston u|)on Jonvon med not be here discussed. Hi., own account ' 
of his relations with Marston to Drummond was as follows: ' He had many 1 
(luarrclls with Marston, beat him, ami took his pistol from him, wrote his 
Poetaster on him : the beginning of them were, that Marston represented 1 
him in the stage, in his youth given to ’ immorality. That be cherished I 
a hatred for Marston in his later days appears fiom another passage in the { 
Conv*r>atiatu. I 

• The pa.ssagcs which were omitted from some of the copies printcrl in 1605 j 
ate quoted by Collier, i. ,157. It is probable that the iwsrage, iii. I (where 1 
Seagull describes Virginia as peopled by ’only a few indu.strious Scots, perhaps, ’ 
who indeed arc dispersed over the fece of the whole earth,’ and goes on to 
speak as great friends to England ' when they arc out on ’t,’ and to wish them 
out of it accordingly), w as the stone of offence. Yet though, as Mr. Collier 
says, there ate many p.assages ridiculing James Ts ‘thirty pound knights’ 
(referred to in iv. 1 ; and cf. i 1) in other {days besides Eauward Hoe, the allusion 
■nay have made Sir James Murray wince for a particular reason. 

Sir James Murray, Seotns (as he is, with a curious coincidence of emphasis, 
called), was knighted by King James August 5th, t6oi {NicMs, u. t., i. 346). 
On September >sth, i6oj, ht noted a royal gilt to him at the christening of bis 
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The circumstance being reported to the King caused the 
arrest of Chapman and Marston ; and Jonson, although he 
apptars to have had nothing to do with the offensive pas- 
sage (a consolatory fact for any one who likes to claim him 
as a Scotchman), ‘voluntarily,’ as he afterwards related, 
‘imprissoned himself with’ them. ‘The report was,’ he con- 
tinues in his account to Drummond, possibly not under- 
stating the amount of the danger which he had incurred, 
‘ that they should then have had their ears cut and noses. 
After their delivery, he banqueted all his friends; there 
was Camden, Selden, and others ; at the midst of the 
feast his old Mother dranke to him, and shew him a 
paper which she had (if the sentence had taken evecution) 
to have mixed in the prisson among his drinke, which 
was full of lustie strong poison, and that she was no 
chuile, she told, she minded first to have diunk of it 
herself.’ 

jonWi Wliatcvcr had been their dangci (Chapman is said to have 
draraawt* favour with the Piincc of Wales, and Jonson too 

(z(io(- by this time had friends at Couit), the piisoners were soon 
released, and Jonson, as has been already seen leturncd 
to his former mode of life. It is unnecessaiy to pursue the 
details of the services which, as the author of masks and 
similar entertainments, he icndered to the Court and to 
many of the nobility lie appears occasionally to have- 
accompanied the former on its progiesscs; and in the 
houses of many of the great he must have been a welcome 
guest. It is not quite clear whether the title of Laureate 
was conferred on him in any more legular way than that in 
which it had been hitherto worn by many who w tote for 
the Court ; but it is certain that in i6i6 a pension of too 
marks was conferred upon him. His plays for the stage, 
as already noted, brought him no laige income , though 
some of them appear also to have been acted at Court. 
No man could have been further removed than he was from 
any readiness to court the public taste, which he at times 

child of ‘ one cupp and cover of silver guilt * (it. p 601). In the >ear 160S-6 
he recaved a ‘free gift’ from the King of £100 (it vol 11 p 44) Perhaps 
these ^ were intended to console him for the mjur; he bad svfleted. 
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aspired to force into a judicious commendation of his efforts, 
at other times showed himself to despise altogether. Thus, 
though his Volpone (1605), which he afterwards dedicated 
to both the Universities, was received with great applause, 
his second tragedy, Catiline (1611), achieved only a doubt- 
ful success. But of these and his other plays I shall speak 
below ; it will suffice here to note flie dates of two others 
which exhibit his powers as a dramatist at their height — 
The Alchemist was produced in 1610, and Bartholomew 
Fair in 1614. His popularity as a dramatist continued to 
be an uncertain one, as is proved by the fact that, according 
to his own account in i6iq, only half of his comedies were 
in print. Of the collected edition of his works which he 
undertook in 1616, he only published one (folio) volume. 
Indeed, if his own words arc to be trusted, he came in his 
later years to look on the .stage with disgust ' ; and from 
1616 to 1625 he produced nothing for it. Doubtless in 
this i)eriod his chief means of living were his pension 
and the fees earned by him from the nobility; but it is 
pleasing to find proofs of the recognition of his genius 
and character in many traces of an intercourse not re- 
sembling one betneen buyer and seller. Thus of one 
patron, uhose n.ime connect-, itself with a still greater 
memory than Ben Jon son’s, the Earl of Pembroke, Ben 
Jonson himself told Drummond that he sent him £20 
‘ every first day of the new year to buy new books.’ With 
another patron, Esme Stuart, Lord d'Aubigny”, Jonson 1 
at one time abode five years. 1 

Pembroke’s bounty at ail events fell on no barren soil, j 
It was, we cannot doubt, conscientiously expended, and not ■ 


CessatKtn or 
hi& dmiiAtic 
Ubours 


Hik patruin. 


* See the vigorous lines in his Odt to UuH>tl/. 

•Ami since our dainly age 
Cannot endure reproof. 

Make not thysdf a page 
To that strumpet tiie stage, 

Ihit sing high and aloof. 

Safe from the wolfs black jaw, and the dull ass’s hoot* 

• lie was tins younger son of James's old favourite the Puke of Lennox, 
vrhom he succeeded in l6s}. Sec Epigram cuirii, and the Dedication oi 
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carried to the Mermaid ; for Ben Jonson was a genuine 
scholar, and his library, afterwards destroyed by a fire 
which inflicted an irreparable loss upon our literature, 
was his pride. His love of reading must have been 
insatiable ; of his book-learning many proofs will be sup- 
plied in the course of my remarks upon his plays, in one of 
which he bears testimony to it with pardonable self-suffi- 
ciency*. But to the canary-sack must be ascribed part 
of the boastfulness which made him tell Drummond that 
‘ he was better versed, and knew more in Greek and Latin, 
than all the Poets in England, and’ — here Drummond 
appears to have imperfectly understood the author of the 
English Grammar — ^‘quintessence their brains’ To this 
subject, however, I shall have occasion to return. 

Thus in occupations and doubtless also in distractions 
manifold his life flowed on, for Jonson was not one of 
those ignorant of the art of dcsipicnce m loco; and the 
loci were many in Dowgatc and off Cheaix; and near and 
in Fish-street Old and New, which opened their doors to 
his portly form. Like his great namesake, with whom, 
try as one may, it is impossible to avoid comparing him, 
he must have felt London to be his ‘element’.’ Twice, 
however, he seems to have quitted it on a longer absence. 

For in 1613 or the previous year, possibly on account of 
the cessation of all Court festivities by reason of the death 
of Henry Prince of Wales, the Marcellus of the Stuart 
family, Jonson went to France, in the capacity of governor 
to one of the sons of Sir Walter Ralegh (at that time a 
State-prisoner in the Tower’). Wc know that Jonson was 


’ Slafili o/iVmre (i j), where C<ksi]> Tallle says of ore of the author's plays! 
* He ib an errant learned man that made it, and can write, they say, and I am 
foully deceived but he can read too —The poem on the buniing of his library 
has been already cited. 

’ Jonson's Mermaid was in Bread-street, Cheapside See Dyce's note m 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Worh, 111 139. 

’ ‘The town is my element , there art my fnend',, there are my books , . , 
there are my amusements.' Johnson to Dr. Brocklcsburj (1784). 

‘ Apparently the eldest son, Waher, as the second, Carew, was then only 
nine years of age; and could hardly have perpetrated the tnck described in the 
Cmmnaium. Cf. Ralegh's IForii (Oxford University Press cd., tSag), vol. i. 
p. W- 
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in Paris in 1613, where he made the acquaintance of 
Cardinal de Perron, who showed him his translations of 
Vergil, and was told by the frank poet ‘that they were 
naught.’ The only other record of this peregrination is 
not creditable cither to governor or to pupil ; but the fact 
of the journey itself is interesting as establishing the cer- 
tainty of a personal connexion between Jonson and Ralegh, 
of whom however he seems to have formed a rather severe 
judgment *. 

His other journey has become more famous, though Hh Scotch 
Gifford speaks of the time in which Jonson made it as 
‘the most unfortunate period of his life,’ in view of the 
melancholy results which a visit paid on this occasion seemed 
to have had for his good name. It is more to the purpose 
to observe that had it not been for Jonson’s journey to 
Scotland we should be without the liveliest picture we 
possess of him. 

It would appear that Pen Jonson took some time 
in maturing the resolution which he formed in 1618 
of paying a visit to the home of his ancestors, which 
had of course acquired a new interest for him as the 
home of his royal patron. He conceived the idea of per- 
forming the journey on foot, although Bacon (who had 
recently been made Lord Chancellor with the title of Baron 
Verulam) bantered him with the remark that ‘he loved 
not to see poesy go on other feet than poetical dactylus 
and spondaeus.’ Before he could execute his intention, 
it was announced by John Taylor the Water-poet that 
he would undertake the same journey, and accomplish it 
without a penny in his pocket. Jonson started somewhat 
about Midsummer 1618, and Taylor followed on the 14th 
of July. 

Not much is known of Jonson’s doings in Scotland, 
where he remained till the end of January 16(9,-11 is not 
even certain that he visited Anandale, though it is an 

’ ‘Sir W. Raiighley,' he told Drommond, ‘esteemed more of (nne thin 
consdence. The best wits of England were employed for miking his Higtoiie. 

Ben himself had written a piece to him of the Punick warre, which he altered 
and set in his hooke.’ 
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allowable conjecture that he did so^. What is known 
for certain is that he spent two or three weeks with the 
Scotch poet William Drummond at his scat of Haw- 
thomden, about seven miles from Edinburgh ; and of this 
visit Drummond has preserved a record in his Notes of 
Ben Jonson’s Conversations. 

Drummond (bom in 1585) was a gentleman of good edu- 
cation who had been on the continent in his younger days, 
and by his travels and studies abroad as well as by visits to 
London had strengthened his natural taste for literature. 
His library was well stocked with the works of the English 
poets of his days, and he had attached himself to the new 
school of Scotch writers who cultivated composition in 
English instead of the native dialect. Of these writers the 
best known was William Alexander, afterwards Earl of 
Stirling, whose name wall be noted as that of one of the 
dramatists of his age. Diummond himself had already 
published an elegy on tlie death of Prince Henry under 
the title of Tears mi th Diatk of Mcehadcs, as well a^ 
a collection of Poems on various subjects, possessing great 
merit, and a panegyrical poem on the occasion of King 
James’s visit to Scotland in 1617, under the title of /■Vr/'/i 
Feasting These poems had found their way to London, 
and courtesies had been intei changed between their author 
and Drayton, who was at that time in the middle of his 
Polyolbion ■*. 

Thus Jonson’s Scotch host was one in the literary 
atmosphere of whose house he could not but feci welcome ; 
and he seems to have made himself thoroughly at home, 
Drummond kept memoranda of Ben Jonson’s talk during 
the visit, and two or three friendly letters were exchanged 
between them after Jonson’s departure for the south ’. 

Ben Jonson, as has by this time become sufficiently 
manifest, was not one of those who, in the expressive 

‘ Sa Masson’s Life if Dnmmmii of Ilawlhonden (tgral wlierp a sery 
^led skdeh B given of Jon«m’s y,„t to Dmmmond. «,th extracts from the 
CometwnoiM -Jonson mentions his journey m the mask of Netin from lie 
Mom (produced after his return, early 10 i 6 ai) 

See Masson, «. a. a Jigjson, v. i„ pp 108-1 10. 
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German phrase, wear a leaf before the mouth. His moral 
like his physical nature was cast in a generously ample 
mould; he spoke his mind freely in praise and blame; 
uttered his opinion of men and books in round terms ; and 
probably never gave a second thought to his sayings after 
they had flowed as copiously as the canary which had 
removed the last barrier of self-restraint. Talk such as 
this will not alwa)’s bear analysis ; and when Drummond, 
after Ikn Jonson’s departure, summarised his impressions 
of his guest in a note of his own, — not of course intended 
for the public eye, — it does not follow that he was in a 
fit mood for the purpose It would be easy by a slight 
modification of expression to convert many of Drummond's 
reflexions upon Jonson into tributes of praise ; and even as 
the criticism stands, it is upon the whole one which tallies 
with a character in which there are generous features as 
well as unpleasant, and in which the worst faults are faults 
of temper. Nor should it be forgotten that Drummond 
was not a ‘ countrj’man ’ of Jonson’s, and that Jonson’s 
criticism of Drummond’s poems had been of too candid a 
description to be speedily forgotten’. 

In any case, the* ConveisaUous now remain for any one 
to read ; and they reveal enough of Jonson’s character to 


Jonwn’f 
Conrent- 
boot with 
Drammond. 


* The folloving the well known postsaipt (o the 0 »ii«r>ottan, dated 
January i;)th, 1619 ■ lie is a gieat loacr and piaistr of himself, a contemner | 
and scoiuer of others, giien rather to losse a friend than a jest, jealous of 
csery word and action of those about him (especmll} after dnnk which is one 
of the elements in which he lisethl , a dissemblei of ill parts which laigne m 
him ahrnggci of some good tint he wanteth , thinketh nothing well hot what 
either he himself 01 some of his friends and countrymen hath s.aid or done , he 
IS passionate!) kynde aad angry . careless eithei to game or keep , 1 uidicative, 
but if he (c well answered, at himself 

‘tor ail) rehjpon, as King versed in both Interpretelh best sayuigs and 
deeds often to the worst Ojiprcssed w ith fantasie. which hath ever mastered 
bis reason, a generall disease in many Poets Ills inventions aie smooth and 
casie , hut ahoseall he cacelleth m a Translation ' tbesidcs the abene there 
IS an ill nituied joke about lien Jonson’s plays, « hieh Drummond probably 
had fiom Jonson himself ) 

• ■ His censure of my verses was That they were all good, cspeciallie my 
Lpilaphe of the I’nnce, save that they snielleil too much of the bchoolcs. and 
were not nfler the fancie of the tyme ; for a child (sayes he) may wntte after 
the fashion of the Greeks and Inline verses in running , yett that he wished, to 
please the King, that piece of horth Feasting had been his owne.’ 

Mm2 
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make it unnecessary to read them by the light of Drum- 
mond’s concluding comments 

His life «nd Whatever literary works connected with bis Scottish 
hisSn” J‘'u™ey Ben Jonson had contemplated remained unexe- 
{i6i9-2j) cuted, or at least unpublished , among the former was a 
Lochlomond Pastoial, among the latter an account of the 
journey itself, ‘sung with all the adventures,’ which 
perished with so many other works or drafts of works in 
the burning of his library* After his return to England, 
he appears to have resumed his former course of life. In 
1619 his visits to the country scats of the nobility were 
varied by a sojourn at Oxfoid with Corbet, then Senior 
Student at Christ Church and afterwards Bishop of Nor- 
vneh — a poet who contnved to combine humorous charac- 
teristics of his own with the general features of the Fan- 
tastic School to which he belonged It has been already 
stated that Jonson wrote nothing for the stage till 1625 , 
but he composed numerous maski>, in co-operation with 
Inigo Jones, with whom he had formerly quarrelled He 
continued in high favour with the King who in 1621 
granted him the reversion of the office of Master of the 
Revels’, and is even said to have wished to confer on him 
that honour which the royal fountain so liberally dispensed 
— the honour of knighthood 

Yet the close of King James’s reign found Jonson in no 
prosperous condition His life can never have been a 
1629) prudent one to the Mermaid had succeeded the Devil 
Tavern , and in 1625 he wias obliged to recur to the stage, 
when he m this year brought out his of Ntws 

Disease however came upon him to increase his troubles , 
and we find no traces of masks or other entertainments in 
winch he was engaged, after the mask of f/m Fortunate 
Isles produced in 1727 He was again on ill terms with 
Inigo Jones, who seems to have prevented the employment 
of his adversary. In 1629 he once more essayed the stage, 
but The New Inn proved a failure 
Its epilogue, which lacks neither pathos nor dignity, 

^ See An £xecraf«)n upon already quoted 

* Sir J Astl^, who held tht office^ however survived bint 
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contained a brief allusion to the neglect which he was Hniut 
experiencing from the new sovereigns’ , but King Charles 
hereupon immediately sent him a gift of a hundred pounds, 
and on another more cheerful appeal from the gratified poet* 
increased his standing salary to the same sum, adding an 
annual butt of canary These favours were however the 
last royal patronage which appears to have been bestowed 
upon him , the City too withdrew its annual payments*; and 
he began to address from a stek-bed appeals for assistance 
to noble patrons, which did not remain without response 
The kindness of the Lari (afterwards Duke) of Newcastle 
must have cheered the days of his decline, and the rela- 
tions between Jonson and this nobleman, himself a dramatic 
poet, seem to have been on a fooling of pleasant literary 
intereoursc '■ He wrote one or two more plays which 
bear unmistakeable maiks of the decay of his powers, and 
one 01 two little entertainments When the end came, on Hii death 
August 6th, 1635, there was found among his papers part lej*)*' 
of a pastoial drama, 1 hi Sad Sluphad, the great beauty of 
which proves that he had not lost his poetic powers when 
at last the pen dropped from his palsied liand. He left 
other works behind him, in addition to the second volume 
of the Folio edition which he had published m 1631. 

In his old age, and when the decline of his powers was jonwn m 
hastened by disease and difficulties, Ben Jonson was still 
regarded as the veteran chief of English literature. The . of «l>e world 
Mirmaid days had passed of which Beaumont had sung, ' 

' * \nd hid ht tued the care of king and queen. 

Ills art in something more }ct had been been’ 

■ See ‘The Humble Petition of Poor Ben 

To the ** best of monarchs mabters, men, 

King Cbarlcb' — Vniltrmodiy xcv 

* I presume this gift to ha>e onginated the custom of the laureate'^ annual 
butt of bherry 

Yesterday the barlnious Court of Aldermen ha>c withdrawn their 
cbandlcily pension for verjuice and mustard, £33 6s 81/’ (Letter to the Earl 
of Nex\ castle, quoted m Mubson's af Milton, 1 391 ) 

* Thib may be gathered fiom the Duke’s assertion (quoted by Gifford, p xvi, 
from the Duchcbs* XtfArb) that * he neaer heard any read well but Ben Jonson * 

£>ee also Introdnelory Euay io tha Cataltar and )us Lady \Stlacticn* from 
Worki tht First Dult and Duthtst 0/ Ntweaultt by Mr Ldtuard Jenkins, 1873), 
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when Jonson had been surrounded by those whom he might 
regard as his peers. The ‘Apollo’ room of his favourite 
Devil Tavern was now the charmed circle over which he 
presided, and which he ruled as a constitutional monarch 
according to the charter which he had himself drawn up 
But his friends and admirers were not confined to those 
who were 'sealed of the tribe of Ben’.’ Contemporary 
literature of every description — from Clarendon to Milton, 
and from Milton to Herrick— abounds w'ith testimonies 
together proving his position to have been unrivalled 
among the men of lettcis of his times , and on his death a 
crowd of poets hastened to pay their tiibutes of acknow- 
ledgment to one who seems to have been loved more tlun 
he was feared, and to have left behind him a gap which 
it was felt must remain unfilled But the epitaph which 
IS alone remembered is that of the famous words cut in 
haste on the stone placed over his giave in Westminster 
Abbey ; and though the monument which it w'ds designed 
to erect was forgotten amidst the troublous times which 
ensued, no time will efface the brief but sufficient legend : 

‘O i'‘rc i3cn Jonson 


Character 
of hi8 coni' 
batircnas 


I have dwelt at comparative length upon the outward 
circumstances of the life of Jonson, both because his long 
carter as a dramatist spans so considerable a peiiod e>f 
the history of our diamatic htcr.iture, and because there 
are few authors whose personality^ is so distinctly and 
I abundantly reflected in their writings. The reason of this 
' is of course in the case of Jonson (as in the ease of Pope, to 
whom the remark even more emphatically applies) that he 


* See the Cega Cmvivala (Cmuiingham, vol m), and Cnffoid’'. note One 
rule IS parUcuIarly good, 'losipida puemata nulla reutantor and another 
likewise deserves quotation 'Vina puns fontibus mmislrtntur aut vapulit 
hospes ’ 

^ Cf Underwoods, Ixvi 

* These tnbutes, which include poems by the famous Lord Falkland, by 
Cleveland, Waller, Cartwright, and herd, and among less-known dramatists by 
May, Habmgton, Mayne, Rutter, and Meade, were published six months after 
Jonson's death under the title jforuonus Virbius (bee Cunningham, lu, 496 
teqj) 
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exercised his literary gifts with the fullest consciousness! 
both of his ends and of the means which he applied to 
them — a consciousness of which I think it may be said that 
it is peculiarly characteristic of great writers of a rank 
below that of the very greatest. In his works as in his 
life, it seems to have been impossible for Ben Jonson not 
to make straight for the goal which he had in view, loudly 
announcing his purpose to any one who cared to listen, and 
not avoiding the noise of the race-course or the bruises of 
an occasional collision. Thus the literary atmosphere in 
which he was at home was no tranquil one— 

ck 8« na$ Spdfiot 

leT'^nev ^fpoTt/TMU dlppiarvy xdutt 8 ' avet 

tptiSovro Ktvrpw ovStvK 

His combative character jarred upon the gentler nature of 
Drummond, and may have often wreathed in smiles the 
serene countenance of one with whom he was brought into 
more frequent contact. But it is clear that there was no 
malice beneath this outspokenness ; he often talked too 
loudly and too plainly, but it would I think be difficult 
to point to instances where he spoke with conscious un- 
truthfulncss. I le coloured highly, but not falsely. ‘ Of all 
.styles he loved most to be named Honest,’ nor was the 
epithet undeserved which he boasted of having had applied 
to him in ‘ one hundreth letters 

There may be something diverting to us, but there is Hisseif^ 
assuredly also something honourable to him, in the attitude 
which he consistently took up towards the public. Un- 
doubtedly there was some force as %vell as much bitterness 
in the retort of a popular critic to Ben Jonson ’s scornful 
invective against ‘the loathed stage and the more loath- 
some age;’ 

‘ To niil men into approbation 

Is new to youia yow i"*®] alone: 

And prospeis not: for know. 

Fame' is as coy as you 
Can be disdainful V 

* Soph'. Eltelr. 713-6. • See Comfrsaeaa. 

’ See Owen Fdthiun's Ansutr to Jonson's Oit (to himsJf ) ; in Cunningham, 
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But, apart from the moral courage, a quality by no means 
generally characteristic of popular literature, calling for 
acknowledgment in one who 


* Could (with a noble confidence) prefer 
Ilib own. by n^t, to a whole theatre , 

>rom pnnciples which he knew could not err S' 


there is a proof of true intellectual power in the conscious- 
ness which was the basis of this boldness. Not only was 
Jonson brave enough to let the public know that the laws 
of his art, and not the measure of their applause, determined 
his estimate of himself and his works ^ , but like a true 
artist he sought no applause except where he thought him- 
self deserving of it’. Thus it was no unmerited tribute to 
his memory, when it was sung of him after his death that 
his 


* thoughts were their own laurek and did uin 
That best applause of being ciowned within*' 


His anxiety 
foi the 
approbation 
of the 
judicious 


But if Jonson showed little anxiety for the sweet 
voices of the general public, he was at all times most 
anxious for the approbation of the judicious Ever and 
again he appeals from ‘pretenders’ to ‘understanders V 
from ‘the reader in ordinary’ to ‘the reader cxtraoidinary 
and it is to the latter that he ‘submits himself and his 
work.’ Nor can it be doubted that the appeal, though not 
always made in prudent or conciliatory terms, w^as always 
made in a manly and honest spirit’’. 


11 386 The warning is the same as that consejed in the Irench proverb 
‘ On prend plus dt mouches avec du miel» qu’a\cc du vinaigrt * 

I * Cleveland, m Jonsonus Vtrbtui 

’ ‘ If you dare dirnn our play in the wrong place we shill take heart to tell 
you so’ {Wagmttc lady, att i, ad /In) U the humorous attack uiion the 
pci funttoiy cnticisra of ’ capricious gallants ’ in Tki Cate n Alimd yi 4). bee 
also the Prologue to 7 'kt New Im 

“ ’It IS as great a spite to be praised in the wrong place, and by a wrong 
person, as can be done to a noble imnd ' {Diumurm ) 

‘ Cartwright, in Joiaoaus Virbius 

• See the address To Ike Reader, prefixed to The Alehem^l. 

* bee the addi esses prefixed to Con/m. 

’ In Cyntha't Revdi however, in the Epilogue at all events, he seems to pass 
the limit which separates self consciousness from ariogance And I am afraid 
that, in spite of thedeprecadon of that quality m the Prologue to The Poetaeter, 
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To the goodwill of his literary associates there is no 
reason to suppose Jonson to have been indifferent. While 
he was certainly far from courting it by flattery, his com- 
mendation, when bestowed, was, like everything else which 
proceeded from him, liberal in its amount He had his 
likings and dislikings like most men, and spoke them more 
freely than most Into the merits of the quarrels which 
were the result of this outspokenness it is unnecessary to 
enquire, especially as the whole case can in no instance be 
before us. His attack upon Munday (in The Case is Altered) 
is hardly worth notice, considering the insignificance of its 
object, and the legitimateness of the fun made of him. In 
his dilutes with Dekker and Marston it is impossible to 
dewmine where the original fault lay; if Ben Jonson 
Jjdwever opened the quarrel, he also by his temporary 
abandonment of comedy put an end to its most virulent 
phase. Of his quarrels with Inigo Jones the more enduring 
seems to have originated in the jealousy of the architect 
rather than the envy of the poet'. On the other hand, if 
the Cottversalious with Drummond are full of caustic re- 
marks on his literary contemporaries^ they also contain 
tributes of praise manifestly the result of independent 


the tone of that pl.iy of a Hmilar dcscrijHion. But Jonson was then standing 
at bay; and hi9\^liolc bcaiing a dramatist should not be judged by instances 
token from an exccjtltunal p<.iiod of career. How in Uiis period ho 
the sclf'comrol V hich corner from self>knowiedge is sufficiently illustrated by 
the circumstance that in the introductory words to the Apohgttieal Dialogue 
(appended to The Poetaster) he speaks of his enemies as having * provoked 
him/ and of himself as having 'neglected them ever’l This a»sump* 
tioQ of mdiffcMence is too wondciful to be attributable to anything but 
delusion. 

^ * He said to Prince Charles of Inigo Jones, that when he wanted woids to 
express the gicatest tnllaine in the world, he would call him anc Inigo.* 

* Jones having accused him of naming him behind his back, A foole ; 
he denied it; but, says, he, I said. He was one airant knave, and I avouch 
it.* {Conversation.) See aUo llie Expostulation mth Inigo yones^ and the 
Epigram on him (Cunningham, vol. ui); and cf. m/ra as to the Tale of a 
Tub. 

* * Drayton feared him ; and he esteemed not of him. . . . Francis Beaih 
moot lov^d too much himself and his own verses. . . . Day and Middleton 
were base fellows. . . . Daniel was at jealousies with him. . . . Daniel was 
a good honest man, had no children ; bat do poet. • • . Done for not keeping 
of accent, deserved banging/ Sec. dtc. 
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judgment^. Nor was it, as has been already said, only the 
young aspirants to literary fame who looked up to him in 
his later da)^ ; but the whole literary world of his times ; 
and throughout their lives grave men of letters such as 
Camden and Sclden seem to have affectionately adhered to 
him, doubtless from motives of personal esteem as well as 
of intellectual admiration, 

louon and It may indeed be questioned whether the long-prevalent 
Shaktpere. Jonson as a quarrelsome egotist would have 

maintained itself, even with the specious supjMirt of the 
evidence of the Conversation, had it not been for the 
perverse ingenuity which endeavoured to fasten on his 
memory the charge of a consuming jealousy against the 
greatest of all his literary contemporaries. While on the 
one hand uc cannot permit ourselves to give absolute 
credence to most of the pleasant traditions concerning the 
pcisonal intimacy between lien Jonson and Shaksperc — 
and pleasant they nearly all arc— it must on the other 
hand be asseited that die supposed proofs of Jonson's 
malignity against Shakspere as a writer have. collapsed 
before a close enquiry into their foundations. '^hat Ben 
Jonson, who criticised whatever he read, also criticised 
Shaksperc is certain. In the Con'nrsaUons he once says 
of Shakspcie that he ‘wanted arte,’ an observation the 
value and the justice of which entirely depend on the 
meaning Jonson attached to the teim, which he may 
be fairly presumed to have intcrpicted to Urunimond^. 
On die other hand we have the famous lines, To tfie 
Ml mory of viy bclo^tcd Master I ( 'tlliam Shakspi at c, and what 
he hath left m, and an almost equally well-known passage 
in the Discoverici. Of the former, which were printed 
with Jonson’s name under the portrait of Shaksperc pre- 
fixed to the First Foho,— the very fact of his having been 

^ So of Donne. Chapman. SoutharcU Of Fklchcr and Chapman he ^aid 
that they were 'loved of him j’ and went bO far as to observe that neat him- 
self, only Fletcher and Chapman sould make a Mask ’ For tributes of fnend- 
sbip to various other persons see Epigratm and Vnderwoodi, pnatm 
‘ The other observation on Shaksperc, as to the ‘ shipwr^ in Bohemia,’ is, 
as Gifibrd says, natural and harmless. 
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invited to write the verses shows the light in which Shak- 
spere’s old fellow-actors r<^arded the relation between the 
poets, — I have already given my opinion*. To me words 
have no meaning, if these lines are to be regarded as 
grudging, or as anything but the tribute of true friendship 
and loving admiration. The passage in the Discoveries is 
critical in intention ; but the very candour of the judgment 
enhances the value of the affectionate appreciation which 
animates it ; while the essence of the criticism itself cannot 
be considered untrue except by the blind worshippers of 
the letter of Shakspere’s works. 

But it was not on these well-known pas.sagcs tliat the 
attacks upon Ben Jonson, as a malignant caviller against 
his greater fellow-poet, were founded. A diligent search 
was made in Jonson’s plays for passages which might be 
construed into allusions to protluctions of Shakspere’s ; and 
after a number had been found which were regarded as 
indubitable sarcasms, it was argued that cumulatively they 
proved envy and malice on the part of tlieir author. With 
the aid of a previous essay in the same direction as his own 
(by Gilchrist), Gifford, in his edition of Ben Jonson, applied 
his trenchant intellect to an examination of ah the passages 
in question and arrived at the result that the charge which 
they were supposed to substantiate was to be absolutely 
and altogether rejected. He has done the task once for 
all, and to his essay nothing remains to be added. 

But a single remark should be added, by way of caution, 
before I quit the subject. There are doubtless passages 
in Ben Jonson in which a satirical allu.sion may be trace- 
able, some in which it is almost certainly traceable, to 
this or that Shaksperean play"; but the nature of the 
satire requires consideration even after the satirical inten- 
tion has been admitted. And the harmlcssncss of these 

’ Antt, p. J78, note 3. 

* See GifTord's yentonU Malignity, from the Qommintatxitr% oit 

SkahiptTt (vtz. Malone, Steeveusi, 0. Chalneib, Welu’i, and S. Jones). 

* t,g, in the Induction to BarihiiBmnii Fair (to The Tmpeu), and ib, ii. 1 
(to yuliue Ca^ar ) ; in the Induction to The Staple 0 / A'irvt (to yalita CStsor) ; 
nor can 1 see any objection against including The Dewl u on ilct (it. 1 ; to 
Richard 2II, or to Shaki»pcre*8 Histories in genenl). 
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few passages— which are at the most to be r^arded as 
genial banter of a friend— will to the candid mind furnish 
Pi oofs of a spirit the very reverse of that attributed to 
Jonson in his sentiments concerning Shakspere’. Had 
Jonson thought fit to make fun of his great contemporary 
in the spirit in which Aristophanes made fun of ^schylus 
—seeking to characterise him at once in his great quali- 
ties and in the supposed defects of those qualities— only 
a shallow judgment would find in this a proof of malignity ; 
but the truth is that Jonson never passes beyond an occa- 
sional jest wholly devoid of malice of any kind ; whence 
it results that the charge against him is not so much un- 
founded as ill-founded, but not the less in itself empty and 
absurd. 

With Beaumont and Fletcher, more especially perhaps 
with the former, Jonson’s relations were of the pleasantest 
kind. That Beaumont assisted him in Sijanus, is a very 
doubtful conjecture , that the ‘censure’ of Beaumont was 
sought by Jonson for all his writings, is only a late report ; 
but of Beaumont’s boundless enthusiasm for Jonson, and of 
the affectionate regard leturned by the latter, there arc 
abundant proofs. With Fletcher too he exchanged expies- 
sions of goodwill*. 

‘ It ihould he admitted that there is a single passage of sihi.h this remstk 
Will not hgld good In the Ode to HintHlf, written by Jonson in biUtcncss of 
spirit after the failure of his Inn {vide ante, p 533I, ht sayi*— 

‘No doubt some mould) Tale 
Like Pciiclcs, and stale 

As the shnoe’** cruets, and nasty as hu fish — 

Scra)is out of every dith 
Thrown forth, and lakcd into the common tub, 

May keep up the Plaj-club' 

In this and the following stanza it isdifHcult not to recognise the angry sarcasm 
of disappointment, but, as has been been {ante, p 42a), it is >ery doubtful 
wheth&i Peneles was regarded by contempoianes as a Shakspereon play That 
there is a certain degree of cruel accuiacy m the description, does not of 
coune affect the question, though it might beheld to justify the exceptional 
spint of the invective 

* See Dyce's Introduction to Beaumont and Fletcher's Worh, x»v ; Beau- 
mont’s commendatory verses to Volfone, Epteoene, Catilm/f Fletcher's to 
CtUthtte, Beaumonts Let^ (0 84n yonson, Jonson'b lines to Fletcher * upon his 
Fateful Shepkerdm/ hib charming lues ToFnmett Seoiimaar (Kptgiam W), 
and the OmenaMm, And c£. tn/n, chap. vii. 
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So much as to the relations between Jonson and his con- 
temporaries, as far as they can be ascertained from the 
evidence of his sayings and writings. Such a man gene- 
rally has warm friends and bitter enemies ; and as we have 
seen sufficient proof that he possessed many of the former, 
so he tells us that he suffered deeply from the latter. 
It was his misfortune to have ‘ a pair of cars unskilful to 
hear lies, or have those things said of him which he could 
truly prove of’ the slanderers themselves’. And so he 
passed through the conflicts of his life, till at last the 
sword of that brave mind, bruised and hacked and battered, 
but not so far as we know ever dishonoured, was sheathed 
in the peace of the grave. 

It is difficult to turn from the personality of a man 
whom one seems to know .so well, even to find him again in 
his works. It will not be forgotten that of these works it is 
only part— -though the most important part — can here be 
surveyed. But of many of J onson’s characteristics, his learn- 
ing, his industry, hi.s versatility, a complete view can only be 
gained by those who, after reading his dramas and masks, 
have some attention to spare for his miscellaneous poems, 
the Forest, the Underwoods^, the Epigrams \ the Translations 
from the Latin Poets*, even the rough draft or materials 
(for the MS. itself perished in the fire of his library) of his 
English Grammar. And even then it will be remembered 
how much an untoward calamity destroyed of the results of 
a laborious life. Lca.st of all ought the Diseo'oeries to be 
n^lected, — a species of commonplace-book of aphorisms 
flowing out of the poet’s daily readings — his communings 
with himself in the solitude of his library, as the Conversa- 
tions are his communings with an auditor to whom he after 
all told less of his real mind than he told to himself. The 

' See the striking passage in the DiscovtrUt (Cuoningbam, iti. 407); and cf. 
Crites* hist speech in Cyiuhta'i Jtewln, iii. 9. i 

* The Epiiile io Sir Edward SaehiU in the Uddtrwottdh is stated (by Gifibid) 
to have been Home TookeS favourite poem. 

* Which he tenned ‘ the ripest of his studies.’ It should be remembered 
that Jonson's notion of an epigram was not of the limited kind usual in modem 
literature, but rather corresponded to MartUl's, as defined by Paley. 

* Especially, of course, Horae* his Art 0/ Poetry. 
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Discffveries are full not only of acute observation, but of 
ripe and true wisdom. By no means confined to remarks 
on the theory of style and of the literary art (though these 
are masterly and generally sound), the collection also con- 
tains some very notew'orthy remarks on government' and 
education*. And upon the whole these aphorisms arc to be 
called anything but egotistical, while they breathe the spirit 
of a highly- cultivated and nobly self-conscious man of 
letters, honourably proud of both the utility and the dignity 
of his own profession. Ben Jonson’s moral probe here, as 
in his best comedies, is very keen and very sure’. 

Already in the above brief remarks evidence has accu- 
mulated of Ben Jenson’s learning, of which we shall meet 
with abundant illustrations in his plays He had recog- 
nised the value of study in his youtli, and he clung to the 
habit of it through life, till his learning had become part of 
him*. His unusually robust memor}’'' was no doubt a ser- 
viceable friend to him in his labours. Yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that he wrote a play in fifteen days, 1 should 
imagine him to have been a slow woiker. The fact that 
he wiote all his verses first in prose is no doubt explained 
by the reason which he assigned for it, that ‘ so his Master, 
Cambden, had learned him.’ His theory, concerning which 
much might be said on cither side (indeed Drummond states 
that Jonson’s own remarks on the subject were contradic- 
tory), was that ‘verses stood by sense without citliir colour 
or accent and it may be worth while to remember that 


’ Jonsnn wa<. n supporter of Uic pruicijOc of nio>nich> bassil on pnpilar 
affection, and a bitter ad>erbary of rooUiulc 

See the passage— \cTy £tighbb in bpinl — advoentng public school edu- 
cation 

^ See m particulaT the Notes enl lied Disermina 

* ‘ Such as accu>tom themselvts and art fimiliar nuh the best author;, shall 
ever and anon find somewhat of them in ihcmstlvis’ {Ih^mvenn ) Set .also 
the passa^ <i headed ImWio 

* ‘ I myself could m my youth, have repealed all that ever 1 had made, and 
so eontinusd till I was past forty . siace ii is much decaj ed Yet I can rejient 
whole hooks that I have read and potms of some selected frands, which I 
have liked to chareemy memory with.’ (n,«ou,r,« ) Among these he mentions 
m the OoawmAoa. Wotton's ' veises of a happie lyfe,* and - a peice of Chap- 
man’s translation of the IJ of the Iliads.’ 
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the most finished of Goethe’s dramas were likewise trans- 
iated from prose into verse’. Here I mention the circum- 
stance merely as illustrating the method of Jonson’s literary 
workmanship, which must have essentially differed from 
Shakspcrc’s. Indeed, one might fancy that the motto 
which he chose for his arms had reference to his literary 
labours ; for in the actions of his life, so far as we know 
them, there is little of the quality which one of its alter- 
native words expresses^ 

These features are perhaps not those usually associated 
with the memory of Ben Jonson, which we more readily 
connect with the ‘ lyrick feasts ’ 


His dissipa* 
tioss. 


' Made at the Sun. 

The Dog, the Triple TunV 


the Mermaid, the Devil, or any other Elisabethan tavern 
of which the name occurs to us. Let us then, if we will, 
imagine his portly presence fof which he has himself drawn 
a sufficiently distinct portrait*, less flattering than the like- 
ncs,s which his admirers found in him to the Greek comic 
poet Menander®) surrounded by all the materials of enjoy- 
ments which he knew how to appreciate ; let us fancy him 
enforcing the most genial of his ‘convivial laws,’ and tower- 
ing above all his companions in the contests of wit, and in 
the flow of verses, which 

' Outdid the ment, outdid the frolic wine.' 

Let us picture him quaffing more than one 

‘pure cup of rich Canary 

which he says is that ‘which most doth take my Muse and 
me;’ and exceeding the bounds which he assigns to his owm 


’ vtz. Tphiginia and Tas^o, 

* * His arme*) t^crc three spindles or rhonM: his own word about them, 
Ptreunetahor or Penerutafor* {Conversarioas ) 

* Herrick, Ode Jtr Pen Toniofi. 

* See the poem, described by him as a * Picture of himselfe,' which he sent 
to Drummond (Cwvfrifl/WB*, p. 39). A good point is made of Jonwn’s size 
as contrasted with his sensitiveness in the Sanromnsttn : *Thou hast such a 
villainous broad back, that 1 warrant th' art able to bear away any man's je^ts 
in England.* 

^ See Cleveland's Ode to Pen Jenson (Cunningham, ii. 389) : 

*Thoa art our whole Menander, and dost look 
like the old Greek.' 
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modest domestic hospitality*. For it is certainly probable 
that there was some ground for Drummond’s sneer at his 
love of wine ; and it camiot have been in his nature to be 
less prodigal of his social than of his literary powers. 
Doubtless it was in such moments that he gave way to 
some of the failings in his character ; to the excess of self- 
consciousness which made him in ‘ his merry humor wont 
to name himself the Poet*,’ to licence of expression, and to 
intolerance of those men and tilings which he may have 
at times condemned because he disliked, rather than disliked 
because he condemned them. But on the one hand we 
may credit Herrick’s proud assertion that the ‘ clusters ’ of 
associates who acknowledged Jonson as their chief made 
him and his companions ‘nobly wild, not mad and again, 
there was something in his nature nhich excuses, though 
it may not justify, the alternation of violent delights with 
arduous labours. It is not clear whether he is speaking of 
himself in the following passage in the Disco'iVrics ; but I 
think he was describing himself in it, consciously or un- 
consciously; and with it I may conclude my sketch of 
Ben Jonson, in order to turn (as the passage itself docs) 
to the writings in which after all is to be found the best 
expression of what was most characteristic of the man 
himself . — 

“ I h»« known a man vehement on both sides, that knew no mean, either to 
intermit his studies, or call upon tlicm again. When he hath set himself to 
wnting, he would join night to day, press upon himself without release, not 
minding it, till he tainted , and when he left off, resolve himself into nil sports 
and looseness again, that it was almost a despair to draw him to bis book, 
but once got to it, he grew stronger and more earnest by the ease His whole 
powers were renewed, he would work out of himself what he desired i but 
with such excess as his study could not be ruled , he knew not how to dispose 
his own abilities, or husband them, be was of that immoderate power against 
himself Nor was he only a strong, but an absolute speaker and writer , but his 
subtlety did not shew itself , his judgment thought that a vice for the ambush 
I hurts more than is hid He never forced his language, nor went out of the 
highway of speaking, but for some great necessity or npparent profit; for he 
denied figures to be invented for omsment, but for aid , and still thought it ua 
extreme madness to bend or wrest that which ought to be right.’ 

' See Epigram d, Itnitmg a Fnttid to Svpptr. 

• One 15 reminded of Dickens’ liking (doubUess only half ironical) for the 
epithet of ‘ the Inimitable,’ applied to him, I think, m Africa. 
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The dramatic works of Ben Jonson fall with perfect dis- 
tinctness under the three heads of tragedies, comedies, and 
masks or entertainments of a similar description. The 
Sad Shepherd alone, which has come down to us in an 
unfinished state, belongs to a species of a mixed kind — the 
pastoral drama — and may be considered by itself, interme- 
diately between the comedies and the masks. 

Though separated in the dates of their production by a 
considerable number of years, the two historical tragedies of 
Ben Jonson will be appropriately noticed in conjunction 
with one another. The common characteristics of Sejanus 
and Catiline arc not only a laborious and conscientious 
research which has alternately attracted the admiration 
and the sneers of critics, but a vigour and distinctness of 
characterisation and a constructive skill rarely to be found 
united in any of Ben Jonson’s contemporaries. What 
his historical tragedies lack to make them the peers 
of Shaksperc’s, is not reality, not historic perception, not 
dramatic power, but the presence of that superhuman light 
which fla.shes into sudden clearness the unbridged distances, 
and in a moment reveals the hill-tops and the valleys, the 
jutting crags and the cavernous recesses of human nature 
The mighty surprises of genius arc foreign to the poetic 
idiosyncrasy of Ben J onson. 

Neither Sejanus (which was first acted at the Globe 
Theatre in 1603, Shakspcrc taking a part in it, and ex- 
perienced an unfavourable reception from the popular part 
of the audience) nor Catiline (which met with a similar 
reception on its first production in 16 n) is to be num- 
bered among those works which can be fully appreciated 
at once or without some degree of preparation. With his 
usual fierceness towards incompetent judges, Ben Jonson in 
publishing the latter play, informed the ‘reader in ordinary’ 

^ It must be conceded to Gifford that there is no proof, nor even any 
probability, of Shokspere's having been the ' happy genius ' who contributed 
passages of his own to the play of Ajonvs as acted, which passages were after* 
wards conscientiously expunged by Ben Jonson on sending the play to the press 
(Gifford thinks Fletcher more likely.) In Sejaniu as we have it there are 
certainly no passages in the slightest degree suggesting the Shakspeiean toudi, 
except perhaps the hist lines of the speech of Axiunthis, act iv. sc. 5. 

N a 
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that ‘ men judge only out of knowledge,’ and submitted his 
work to the ‘ reader extraordinary ’ alone. But though it is 
didicult for those who may chance to possess some of the 
requisite knowledge to place themselves in the position of 
those who are without it, it seems allowable to assert that 
the disfavour with which these tragedies were first received 
was an error of judgment in itself; for though the whole of 
their merit can only be clear to the classical student, their 
dramatic power should alone (as indeed it subsequently 
did) have insured their immediate success. 

The educated reader (w'thout in the least claiming for 
,fe3). himself the designation of an ‘ extraordinary ’ one) will I 
think be inclined to prefer the earlier and less known of 
these two historical tragedies to its successor. And this, 
not because Sejanus his Fall is freighted for the benefit of 
scholars with a heavy ballast of cla.ssical quotations giving 
chapter and verse for every turn in the action and every 
reference in the dialc^ue. This apparatus Jonson defends 
as being, not an affectation of a kind which he ‘abhors,’ 
but necessary to the defence of his own ‘ integrity in the 
story.’ It is really unnecessary for the educated reader, 
who on such an occasion rather prefers to recognise 
than to be reminded ; while for the uneducated it is, to say 
the least, bootless. But admiration of a more genuine 
kind is challenged by the success with which Jonson has 
as a dramatist solved one of the most delicate problems 
of its kind known to historical .students. Gifford has 
well observed that this drama 'might have been more 
ap^sitely termed the triurnph of Tiberius than the Fall of 
Sejanus; ’ and in the devdopement of the character of the 
former lies indeed the chief interest of this remarkable 
work, Jonson’s character of Tiberius is a psychological 
masterpiece, whether or not it be a correct historical inter- 
pretation. There is only a single hitch in the conception. 
That in his old age Tiberius degraded himself into a slave 
of lust, is even less accounted for as a fact in the play than 
it is as a historical tradition. One modem historical critic 
at least has been found to doubt it altogether; but the ob- 
jection to Jonson’s introduction of it lies in the absence of all 
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preparation for it in the previous course of the drama'. In 
other respects the conception of Tiberius as the incarnate 
hypocrisy of tyranny attempting to walk in popular and 
legal forms is, as I have said, masterly K 
Jonson's skill is, however, far from being confined to an 
adequate reproduction of his materials, though the manner 
in which he has combined them is in itself most creditable 
to his untiring ingenuity. The whole picture of the 
tyrant’s mind is unfolded in a few admirably-devised 
scenes ; and the ingenuity with which in the letter con- 
taining the doom of Sejanus the dramatist supplements 
and completes the historical account is a most noteworthy 
instance of inventive boldness and constructive surencss 
For the character and fate of Sejanus himself Jonson 
has found the true key in making his impious insolence the 
supreme rea.son of his fall, and thus assigning to it a tragic 
cause beyond the jealous fears of the despot He says, at 
the very moment when Nemesis is upon him : 

• Of all the throng that fill th’ Olympian hall, 

And, without pity, lade jioor Atlas’ kick, 

1 know not that one deity, but Foitune, 

To whom 1 would throw up. in bcggmg smoke, 

One grain of incense, or whose car I'd buy 
With thub much oil . . . . > 

To her I care not, if, for satisfying 
Vour scrupulous phant’bics, I go offer*:’ 

• The ‘decreed delights’ of the Emperor’s tetiieroent arc quite suddenly 
mentioned by him, act iii. sc. 3. The bUtorical critic referred to is Adolf 
iitahr. Dean Mcrivale, in his admiiably judicial estimate of Tihcriiis' career, 
has not ventured to doubt that there was a foundation for the traditions of Capri. 
By a .slip of a kind very unusual with him, Jonson lias applied Tacitus' mention 
of Tiberias' secret debaucheries at Rkodei to the later jieriod of lus life (act iv. j 
sc. 4), and has thus missed what was an opportunity for preparing the difficulty, j 

' What the elaboration of such a conception implies, may be realised by 
those who are acquainted with the dramatic crudities which in modem days 
liave sought to deal with a not dissimilar problem — the dramatic iutequetation 
of the character of Cromwell. 

' Objection has, however, been taken, and I think justly, to the perverted 
application in this letter (v. 10) of the famous exordium of the Tadtean original 
{Annal. vi. 6). Justly, not because Jonson was not at liberty to make any use 
he chose of it : but because the bitter force of the real meaning of the words 
is weakened by the more commonplace use here made of them ; the saying was 
too famous and too chanctenstic to be used in any but its real sense. 

* V. 1. 
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and the effective scene in the saccllum, where Sejanus 
after an ill-omened sacrifice overturns the image of even 
this’ unpropitious deity, is introduced with admirable skill 
to point the moral to the dullest apprehension Of the 
minor characters, it must be enough to observe that Jonson, 
with that power of characterisation which was his most con- 
spicuous dramatic gift, has distinguished with consumniate 
skill the various kinds of servility and resistance ; on the 
ample outspokenness of Ammtius, a personage who reminds 
us of similar figures in Jonson's comedies, he has evidently 
dwelt with special love. The scene between Livia and her 
confident Eudcnius, who combines the professions of physi- 
cian, perfumer, and pimp, is an admirable combination of 
classical lore with satire applicable to Jonson’s own age. 
Over the whole play is cast an atmosphere of vivid truth- 
fulness, so that the reader feels transplanted among the 
miserable victims and the more miserable agents of a period 
when the consciousness of what Rome had been was still 
struggling with the conviction of what she had become ; 
among the timid and selfish senators, the vile rhetoricians 
and provocative agents, and the few noble spirits whose 
despair lay in a comparison between the present and the 
past, whose consolation, as in the case of the finely-drawn 
character of the historian Cremutius Cordus, lay in a con- 
fident hope in the justice of posterity*. 

The greater degree of popularity which has in the end 
accrued to Ben Jonson’s other historical tragedy, Catiline 
his Conspiracy, is I think probably due to the fact that its 
subject is one of those which, like the Death of Cae.sar or 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the memory of the world 
has marked out as the typically impressive crimes of general 

4. A scene which Coleridge calls • unspeakably irrational.’ 

[ ne moral of may be said to be drawn in the observations headed 

m the Ditmmria (Cunningham, iii. 405). It was a political 
moral perhaps more needed in the age in which the play was produced than 
any other. It is curious by the bye to find IlazUtt (speaking in i8ao) declare 
himself • half afraid to give any extracts’ from < lest they should he 

tormred into an application to other times and charactem than those referred 
to by the poet.’ Oddly enough, this tragedy of a favourite’s fell was (in 1616) 
dedicated by Ben Jonson to one wiio was bimsdf the son of a faUen favourite 

"See act ui.se. a. 
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history*. The subject had accordingly already been 
more than once treated on the English stage: Stephen 
Gosson’s tragedy on it has been already noted ® as angled 
out for commendation by the author himself ; and Robert 
Wilson and Henry Chcttle had likewise produced a tragedy 
of the same title, possibly a revised version of Gosson’s 
play. Jonson however, as was usual with him, went 
to the fountain-head ; and the sources of his Catiline are 
the classical authors, more particularly of course Sallust 
and Cicero, whom he had studied with the most con- 
scientious diligence. But this play too abounds with 
numerous proofs that the ‘cothurnus’ of Jonson was as 
‘ learned ' as his ‘ sock ’ ; he loved incidental illustrations 
of the classical knowledge in which he was steeped, while 
Shakspere only used the classics, or translations of the 
classics, as direct materials 

Catiline is only less interesting tlian Scjamis, because it 
presents no such difficult problem of characterisation as 
Tiberius. Within the limits of his subject, howwer, 
Jonson has fully av'ailed himself of his opportunities. Each 
of the characters, notably those of the conspirators, stands | 
out distinctly from the rest ; perhaps in his effort to j 
draw distinctly, the dramatist has rather overdrawn the | 
humours of his personages, — the visionarj- imbecility of j 
Lcntulus the braggadocio of Ccthegus ^ the inhuman ^ 

' Schlcgcl, it may be ob-erved, prefets Srjams to Caliliru, and Iladitt seems 
to have been of the same 0 )>iiiic)n. I 

’ Vide ttnit, p. 114 . It will not occur to an) oac to do the shade of Voltaire ' 
the injustice of supposing his CanVina— with its noble conflict of public and 
private emotions in the bosom of Aurelia, and its magnificent conclusion intro- 
ducing Casiar as a dfut ex machtHa — to have any connexion w ith so historical 
and dramatic a work as Hen Jonson’s. With a tragedy Caiiline by Croly 
(i 8 j j) 1 am unacquainted. It is praised by Geiiesle (x. rse). 

* In act iii. sc. i. Jonson is not correct in speaking of 'broken images 
of ancestors,’ for the imagiim which Cicero declares himself to be without 
were of wax. And is it not on error to make Catiline (act i. sc. 1 ) say that he 

‘stood candidate 

To be commander in the Pontic War'? 

‘ This however is admirable (act iii. sc. 3) ; 

‘LenlAus: 1 like not lire, 

’Twill too much waste my city.’ 

' ‘ What a strange notion,’ says Coleridge, p. 281, ' Ben must have formed of 
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ferocity of Catiline. On the other hand, the oratorical 
expansiveness of Cicero is delicately, though copiously, 
illustrated ; the danger is avoided of rendering him ridi- 
culous, though both his love of speech and his respect for 
his own achievements are allowed ample expression. Of 
Caesar and of Cato not enough is made ; the key to the 
double-handed policy of the former is not clearly revealed, 
the latter appears too generally as the mere echo of Cicero*. 
The female characters of the play are drawn with a 
humour nothing less than exuberant. Jonson had acquired 
a deep insight into the causes of Roman degeneracy ; and 
there is masterly satire in his picture of the wanton Fulvia 
and the vain Sempronia, puffed up with her knowledge of 
Greek and her belief in woman’s right to take part in 
political ‘ movements ’ Indeed, the dialogue between these 
two ladies, and that between Fulvia and her maid, are 
admirable examples of high comedy*. 

Though the Ciceronian and other speeches in this play 
are of great length, they are condensed and pointed to 


a detennined, remonclew, ill-diring foolhmline'is, to have ivpresented it m 
such a mouthing Tambutlane. and bombastic tongue bully as this Cethegus of 
his’ 

‘ Escept of couise m the (his'oncal) passage of the ilcbnte on Ihe fate of the 
conspiraton 

* Inveighing against Cicero, Sempioma sa)s 

we must glorify 

A mushioomi one of jesterday* a fine speaker! 

'Cause he has sucked at Athens! and athance him, 

To Our own loss»! No, hulvia, there are they 
Can speak Greek too, if need wert Caesar and I, 

Have sat upon him , so hilli Crassus too. 

And others We hare all tlccrctd his rest, 

For rising farther* 

The ■ Caesar and 1 ’ is inimitable Immediately afterwards ht r ‘ learned ladyship ’ 
enquires . ‘ Is this gray powder a good dintifnce ? ’ ‘ \ott see I use it,’ replies 
Fulvia. who likewise has her self consciousness, and in fact afterwards saves 
Rome, as it were «a passmt, to avenge herself upon her rival— 1 cannot help 
pointing out a sly touch of humour in act iii sc », where Cunus, reclaimed to 
loyalty by Cicero in the presence of Fulvia, assures him • 

‘ Most noble consul, I am yours and hers. 

I mean my coiintiy's* 

This is even belter than Byron’s msoleat ■ He guan, and not Woidswoith),’ 
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the course of the dramatic action with remarkable skill; 
it is only -in the dosing narraHve of Petreius that the 
author permits himself a wholly independent flight of poetic 
description. The effort is adequate to the occasion ; for 
Petreius’ narrative gives tragic dignity to a catastrophe 
which, according to the historical course of the events re- 
produced in the drama, is in danger of no longer exciting 
any intense interest. The Ghost of Sulla speaks what 
resembles a prologue to the play; and between the acts 
there are so-called choruses, lyrical reflexions ‘ spoken,’ as 
Gifford truly says, ‘by no one and addressed to no one.’ 

Their merit, which has I think been underrated, lies in the 
remarkable terseness of their diction, which is accommo- 
dated to a variety of chiefly short and partly unusual 
metres'. The general dialogue of this piece is perhaps 
superior in form to that of Sejamis, where I have observed 
a too frequent occurrence of interrupted and unfinished 
sentences. 

No other tragedy was written by Ben Jonson; but he TheFtUof 
left behind him a fragment of one to be called T/ie 
Fafl of Alortimcr, consisting merely of a few lines and the 
Argument, which latter shows him to have intended to in- 
troduce at the end of at least the first four acts choruses of 
different groups of commentators on events and characters 
belonging to or connected with the play. 

Of Jonson’s comedies the dates are, with two exceptions, Comedits. 
established with certainty; and as these two plays are 
in point of time the first and the third, or the first and the 
second, of his extant dramatic works, it becomes possible 
to discuss this the most important* group of them in chro- 
nological order — no slight advantage in the case of so con- 
scientious a writer. 

It is extremely improbable that Ttie Case is Altered, 
which is naentioned by Nash in his Lmten Stuff, published 

^ The following act ii. is in double stanzas of the metre iamiliar to 
the readers of In Mmorttim. 

* HazUtt, I should iuu^ne. stands alone iu his opinion that * Ben JonsMi's 
serious productions are superior to his comic ones.’ 
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in 1599, preceded Every Man in his Humour; but the place 
of honour may in any case be given to the last-named 
comedy, whether or not the date of its production is to be 
, assigned to the year 1597 or to 1598. 

For Every Man in hts Humour is justly recc^nised by 
most critics as a work which is not only one of the happiest 
efforts of its author, but also holds a place peculiar to itself 
in our dramatic literature. It may, in a word, be regarded 
as the first important comedy of character pioper produced 
on the English stage. I have elsewhere ' given my reasons 
for not applying this designation to the earlier comedies of 
Shakspere ; The Merchant of Venice, which probably pre- 
ceded Jonson’s play in date, may be rcgaided as a comedy 
hovenng on the boundary-line between one of chaiacter 
and one of incident , and the date of the earlier version of 
The Merry to which I should certainly be inclined 

to give the former designation, is at least uncertain A 
further literary significance attaches to Every Man m his 
Humour from the fact that a large proportion of it is in 
prose, for which Ben Jonson, following the example of 
Lyly, thus asserted a nght on the comic stage which was 
in the end to become a prerogative 
Emy Man Every Man tn his Humour was consciously designed by 
SranoBt ‘ts author to satisfy the demands made upon comedy 
1598^*^) Greek philosopher who established its theory, 

and to waive all elements which might interfere with 
the accomplishment of this purpose. v/h the Prologue 
he accordingly points out his intention to abstain from 
seeking to delight the audience by following the fashion of 
the day and courting applause by a history inadequately 
eked out by noise and creaking machinery, and to produce 
instead a play corresponding to the true object of comedy, 
which is 

•To sport willi Imman follies, not -mth enmes’ 

He promises to be both observant of the limits thus im- 
posed upon him by the demands of his art, and true to 
human nature. Taking advantage of the prevailing fancy 
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to apply the word ‘humours’ in and out of season to 
oddities or novelties of conduct, fashion, or manners, he 
exhibits under this name a series of characters whose 
peeuliaritics are decisively marked and made to stand out 
still more distinctly by the force of contrast. The plot 
which holds the action together is indeed slight, — perhaps 
too slight, — but not absolutely insufficient. The characters 
are all tlioroughly real, and yet, with an art most remarkable 
in a beginner, kept very distinct from one another. The 
best is undoubtedly the immortal Bobadil, a military 
braggart of a quite peculiar species, wholly distinct from 
Falstaff or from Ancient Pistol, or from any other type which 
might be compared with him *. The scene in which Boba- 
dil's ragged pride is brought to a fall (iv. has few rivals 
in English comedy. The jealous usurer Kitely is to me,, 
less interesting. Among the minor characters a pre- 
eminence ought to be assigned to the famous water-carrier 
Cob, one of the best clowns of a developed kind in our 
drama; Master Stephen the country gull and Master 
Mathew the town gull arc also excellent. 

This play has, I think, generally been preferred by critics 
as well as by the popular taste to its companion-piece, to 
be next noticed ; the former keeps, or till not long ago 
kept, the stage, which its successor did not“. Yet some of 
Ben Jonson's peculiar merits .shine at least as strongly in 
Every Man out of his Humour as in the earlier play ; 
and from a biographical and a critical point of view 
the later of the two perhaps possesses even superior 
interest. 

In execution as well as in conception it is by far the 

' Ancient Pistol is a mere inodi6caU<Mi of the regular Italian (and New 
Comedy^ t)'pc of the thraso; in FaUtaflf the military’ element is only uicidental ; 
the conception of Bobadil has been well dehued b» * the coward, assuming the 
dignity of calm courage.* See T. Davies, DromaUe Macelltmin^ ii. 54, where It 
ib remarked that from Bobadil Congreve formed his Captain Bluffe (in Tkt Old 
Baektlor). 

* There is no notice of Every Man oui Humour in Gcncste as acted 
since 168a. Every Man in kis Humour, revive with considerable Mat in the 
Restoration period, with an epilogue by Lord Dor^t, was again prodhoed by 
Garrick in a revised form and with a scene added by himself; and Xiie^ 
became one of his famous parts in comedy. See Davies, ii. 64. 
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more elaborate of the pair. The central idea of the play 
may be termed a philosophical one : viz. that every humour 
is curable by its own excess. In order that this notion 
may be consistently woriced out, it is of course necessary 
that it should be clearly understood what meaning the 
author attaches to the term ‘humour;’ it is accordingly 
defined with great distinctness, while the fashionable abuse 
of the term is protested against'. As he employs the term. 


^ The passage is leigthy, but it is worth while to quote it, as I shall have 
freqaent occasion to return to the conception iuvolved, which in fact lies at 
the root of the distinclioD between comedies (or novels) of tharatUr and of 
mannm. 

*Aip, Why, humour, as *tis em^ wc thus define it. 

To be a qualify of air, or water. 

And in itdclf boU^t these two properties. 

Moisture and duxure: as, for demonstration, 

Pour water on thU floor, Hwill wet and run ; 

Likewise the air, forced through a horn or trumpet. 

Flow's instantly away, and leaves behind 
A kind of dew; and hence nvc do conclude, 

That whatsoe’er hath fluxure and humidity. 

As wanting power to contain itself, 

Is humour. So in every human body 
The choleri melancholy, phlegm, and blood, 

By reason that they flow coiiltuually 
In some one pait, and are not continent. 

Receive the name of humours. Now thus (hr 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition; 

As when some one peculiar quality 
Poth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, bis spirits, and his powcis. 

In jtheir confluxions, all to run one way. 

This may be truly said to be a humour. 

But that a rook, by weaiing a pyed feather, 

The cable hat-baud, or the threc-pilcd ruff, 

A yard of shoe-lye, or the Switjcr’s Vnot 
On his French garters, should affect a humour, 

O, it is more than must ridiculous.' 

The supposed physical and i^ysiological analogies in the above may go 
for what they are worth; but whal Is quite evident from this passage and 
the context is, that while the term * humours’ was applied to eccentridtks 
of nuinnen by the fashion of the day, Jonson desired to apply it to distinctions 
of ekaraettr of sufficient signiBcance to be each typical of its kind. Of course 
as a comic poet be confined himself to sneh types of character os arc ridiculous ; 
otherwise there is a rough resemblance between his notion of a ruling humour 
and Pope's idea of the Ruimg or : 
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it is virtually equivalent to a ruling peculiarity of character, 
of a ridiculous kind. This play accordingly most em- 
phatically deserves the designation of a comedy of cha- 
racter ; in fact, the author intended that it should furnish 
a clear proof of what he could achieve in this direction; 
and the framework of the piece, as well as the adjuncts 
which it received on publication, emphatically challenged 
the critical judgment of the wise among audience and 
readers upon a definite issue. First, we have in the play, 
as it lies before us, a sort of catakgtte raiscn/id of the 
characters, described with the pregnant force in which 
Jonson excelled. Then, in the Induction, designed to 
make clear the author’s standpoint to the audience, he 
introduces a poet, Asper, who discourses on his aims 
as a writer; and after a fashion not indeed invented 
on the stage by Jonson', but henceforth frequently re- 
sorted to by him, w'C are likewise introduced to two 
critics, Cordatus and Mitis, who accompany the entire 
progress of the play with a running comment of observa- 
tions. It is true that the business of Cordatus is to ex- 
pound the poet’s reasons for his dramatic procedure, while 


*Ca^t and tnin(;lcd >vith man's very frame^ 

The Muni’s tUseasc, its RuUng Passion carre ; 

£ach vital liuiiiour which bhould fceil the whole, 

Soon flows to this, in bo<ly and in soul: 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the bead. 

As the imncl opens, and its functions spread. 

Imagination [dies her dangrous art. 

AdcI pours It all upon the peccant part.’ 

Ehsay on ilfun. £p. ii. 137 and efi Morai £»ayr. £p. i. 174 uqq. On 
turning to Mr. Mark Pattison's (Clarendon Press) edition of the on Man 
(p. 93) 1 find the following passage quoted from Bacon's Advancement of Ltorn’ 
ing (bk, i). which perfectly illustrates the analogy of the conceptions of Ben 
Jonson and Pope: *Neitht.r is it sufficient to inform ourselves in men’s ends 
and natures of the variety of Uiese only, but also of the predominant, what 
humour reigneth most, and \i hat end is principally sought.’ — As to the abuse 
of the word, common in the period of the production of the pLiy, GifTond 
TecalU a passage in The Merry Wives q/* Windsor (i. i)» which comedy may in 
its eailier form have preceded Jonson's. 

* An instance of it has alicady occurred to us in Kash's Sumtiur*M Lott Will 
and TVsiamenf (159 a). (Cf. mire, p. 330.) The idea may be described as a com- 
bination of the use made by the Greeks of the oidinary choius and of the 
pambasis respectively. 
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that of Mitis (who it must be said thoroughly deserves his 
name) is merely to uig[e objections in order at once to 
accept the refutation of them. 

The action of the play itself is slight, but I think suffi- 
cient for its purpose ; so that although Evety Man out of 
kis Humour was termed by its author a ‘comical satire,’ 
there seems no warrant for describing it, with Schlcgel, 
as ‘a rhapsody of ridiculous scenes without connexion or 
progress.’ On the contrary, as bringing together a large 
variety of characters and contriving to apply to one and 
all of them the same kind of purge, it strikes me as 
arranged with extreme skilfuincss. But the strength of 
the play of course lies in the characters thcmselve.s. All 
these are admirable — from Macilente the envious man and 
Carlo Buffone the brutal cynic ' to I’untarvolo the pseudo- 
romantic knight, Fastidious Brisk the empty fool of fashion*, 
and Fungoso of the Temple his still emptier imitator. We 
have besides Fallace the silly City lady and her doating 
spouse Deliro, and Saviolina the too-clcvcr-by-half lady 
of the Court, with Sordido the usurious corn-merchant 
and his rustic brother Sogliordo, whom Shift, a queer 
Jack-of-all-trades, instructs in the fashionable art of ‘taking 
tobacco^.’ All these are drawn to the life, so that tlic 
whole presents a picture of manners as well as of character 
of unsurpassed vivacity and truthfulness. In its aim the 
comedy is truly moral ; and if in many pas.sages the author 
displays no small measure of sclf-complacency, it must be 
allowed that he has done enough and more than enough 

‘ 'Whalley thought that, notwithstanding the poct’» asseverations, he had 
some particular person in view under this character, especially as Dekker in 
Sattromastix {ad ^n.) makes 'Horace' forswear 'flmgiug epigrams about in 
taverns, under pain of being placed at the upper end of the table, at the left of 
Carlo Buffone.’ 

* I cannot help remarking on the one-sidedness of Schlegcl’s criticism, who 
thinks Osrick in Hamlet an eternal type. Fastidious Brisk a transitory carisatute. 

' .Shift’s profession is described as ' skcldring and odling.' The latter term 
I cannot, any more than Gifford or Nares. explain from any known origin ; but 
'Mdring,' which they define as swindling, and which, Giffoid says, seems 
principally used of mendicants pretending to have been soldiera, I ^ould be 
•trongly inclined to derive from the name of the river SMie. (The terra 
occius several times in The PatlMer.) 
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to warrant the satisfaction with which he evidently re- 
garded what is one of the masterpieces of English comic 
literature. The learning of Ben Jonson is very amply 
exhibited in this play, which abounds with reminiscences 
from the classics and Erasmus. 

The date of The Case is Altered must lie between the 
latter part of 1598 and ij99; it was, as has been already 
seen, in existence in the latter year, and an allusion has 
been traced in it to Mercs’ Palladis Taniia published in 
the former'. It was performed by the Children of the 
Queen’s Revels at the Blackfriars; and this might tend 
to fix its date in the summer*, and therefore add another 
reason for supposing it to have been produced in 1599. 
Its relation in date to Every Man ont of his Hutnour 
cannot be established. 

The Case is Altered', however, by no means represents an 
advance upon the two comedies already noticed. It is 
essentially a comedy of intrigue, based on two Latin plays 
(the Aulularia and the Capttvi), the plots of whieh are 
interwoven with some ingenuity. It therefore cannot be 
said strongly to display the peculiar characteristics of 
Jonson’s dramatic genius, being rather a romantic comedy 
in Shakspcrc’s earlier manner, but in general devoid of all 
poetic afflatus. Yet there were opportunities for poetic 
pathos both in the faithful love of Rachel for Paulo 
(seized I think in the fine scene v. 3), and in the friend- 
ship of Chamont and Camillo. The character of the miser 
jaques is a copy and nothing more, and immeasurably 
inferior to Molierc's Harpagon, a later reproduction of the 


The Csse 
is Altered 
(acted bjr 

1599 )- 


' Onion says to Antonio, who is intended for Anthony Muniiny . ' Von are 
in point already for the best plotter.’ Collier, i. 355 , cf. antt, p. 134.— The 
relation in date to F.vw) Mm m hit Hymmr therefore depends on the question 
whether the latter was first acted in 1597 or iSpH. 

* The Kmg's Playeis acted at the Blackfriars in the winter, when the Globe 
was shut ; and Mi. Collier therefore thinks it probable that the Children acted 
in the former in the summer, when the house was unoccupied by the King’s 
Players, (a. s., p. 356.) 

* The title of the play was a prorerbial expression. Cf Kyly’s Mmlur 
Sombu (v. 3) ; ‘ 0 , ho, the case is altered I gne thither then, and be halteied 
for me.’ The phrase repeatedly occurs in Thomas Hejwood’s plays, and is 
also to be found in Chapman, Massmger, and Shiiley. 
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Cvnthia's 

Rtvek 

(acted 

1600). 


same type*. The comic characters (Juniper, Onion, Pacue) 
are uninteresting, though the cobbler Juniper appears to 
I.ave become popular. Generally, the character- drawing 
is slight j thus little is made of the difference between the 
sister g/ti plcure and the sister qui rit — the latter of whom 
is but a faint copy— or anticipation — of Beatrice’. 

One character in this play is however noteworthy, as 
intended to satirise a contemporary dramatist. ‘Antonio 
Balladino, pageant poet,’ is easily identifiable with Anthony 
Munday®; and thus this comedy shows Jonson to have 
at least as early as 1599 begun those literary attacks 
upon fellow-dramatists of whiclr subsequent plays were to 
furnish more signal instances. 

In Cynthia's Revels, or the Fountain of Self-Love (as this 
extraordinary production is rather ominously called), the 
literary satire is of a general rather than a personal cha- 
racter, though of course it may contain many special allu- 
sions the force of which is lost to us’. Its intention as 
a literary manifesto is to contrast the ends and aims of 
a true poet, writing for the entertainment of the highest 
authority on matters of taste as on all other matters, with 
the imbecile follies of those who purvey for the demands 
of a depraved and absurd fashion. I should be unwilling 
to suppose that Jonson intended Crites as a direct repre- 
sentation of himself; the self-laudation of which in that 
case he would have been guilty would have to be con- 
demned as absolutely intolerable ; but that in the stand- 
point of Crites he wished to indicate his own, and that in 
particular passages he has virtually identified himself 


* The obvious reminiscence of Shylock and Jessica in the scene between 
Jaques and his daughter Kachel (ii. i) has been already pointed out. (Cf. anU, 
p. 190, note). See also the miser's laaicntation (v. 3) : 

' Angels 1 ay, where ? mine angels! where's my gold? 

Why. Kachel I O thou thievish cannibal! 

Thou eat’st my flesh in stealing of my gold.’ 

* The date of Untk Ada about Xolitug seems assignable to the years 
1599-1600. 

' Cf. ottU, pp 80, >34. 

* I. g, the passa^ in the Induction about ‘ promotem of other men's jests, ’ 
which Gifford considers to refer to Lyly, Marston, and perhaps D^ker. 
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with the character, seem equally undeniable facts \ But 
a study of the play has convinced me that its allegory 
is general rather than particular, — except of course in the 
case of Cynthia herself, under whom Queen Elisabeth is 
flattered with unmistakcablc unction. It may be that we 
have to seek for a reference to currents of feeling and 
opinion not concerned with matters of literary taste in such 
passages as that towards the conclusion of the play, where 
the poet appears indignantly to protest against the fickle- 
ness which presumed to speculate upon the declining years 
of the Virgin Queen 

While the intention of the play is obvious, — an appeal 
from the bad taste in fashion to the royal arbitress of taste 
on the one hand and the judgment of an unprejudiced 


' I>ekker in his Sailrcmastix says : * Yon must be called Asper, and Criticus, 
and Horace : ' referring of course to Every Man tail of kit bimovr, Cynlkia't 
Reveli, and The Pattaster. (In the 4th edition Crites is called Criticus.) But the 
view advanced in the text will I think commend itself from a comparison 
of such passages as Arcte's speech (v. 3), where the man praised 'without 
hyperbole’ may well be idemified with the author, and Mercury's speech 
(ii, I), where Jonson could hardly have intended to describe himself as 
‘a creature of most perfect and divine tcmiier,' Ac. 

’ See Cynthia's speech, r. j, especially the lines 

'For wc arc no less Cynthia limn we were, 

Nor is our power, but os ourself, the same;' 
and the allusions in 

• For so Actxon, by presuming far, 

Did, to our grief, incur a fatal doom ; 

And so swoln Niobe, comparing more 
Than he presumed, was trophxed into stone;' 

and cf. the allusions to Actmon and Niobc in i. i. Now, I think there can be 
little dlHiculty in concluding Actxon to refer to Kssex, who for his ' presump- 
tion ’ in abruptly quitting Ireland and presenting himself before the Queen was 
committed to custody at the clo-e of 1599, and in June i6oo(thc year of the 
production of the play), after being examined before the Council, was ordered 
to keep to his own house. Again, I venture to suggest that in Niobe we may 
trace an allusion to Araliella Stuart, whose pretensions to the throne certainly 
began to be ‘compared’ with Elisabeth's d^ine from about 159S, But (at 
least until better informed) I should hesitate before tracing here signs of the 
‘ rivaliy between the Essexion and Cecilian factions ' in which Mr. K. Simpson 
(see a letter to The AeaJemy, Jan. 31, 1874) appears to seek the final cause 
of the quarrel between Dekker and Jonsos; though Cecil was in favour 
of the succession of James, who, as has been seen, so speedily took notice of 
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audience on the other*,— its execution is, to say the least, 
perplexingly elaborate and intolerably lengthy The plot, 
such as it is, is buried beneath the characters, while the 
characters are buried beneath the dialogue, which again 
frequently consists of speeches of interminable length. It 
is equally difficult to understand how the audience should, 
as seems to have been the case, have borne with satisfaction 
such a tax upon their attention, and how the Children of 
the Chapel, who performed the play, should have been able 
to get their parts by heart. The comedy begins briskly 
enough with an Induction of great vivacity and humour, con- 
trived between the children-actors in their own characters “ ; 
and the first act, which prepares what plot there is in the 
play, moves with comparative rapidity, although the resur- 
rection of Echo has no real connexion with the action. 
Asotus and Amorphus who are introduced in this act re- 
mind us of Master Stephen and Bobadil ; and are by far 

* GifTorf seems to regard the motto prefiaed to the first (quarto) edition of 
Cynlkia's Revels as obscure ; 

‘Quod non dant procercs, dabit histiio — 

Hand tanien invideas vati, quem pulpita pascunl.’ 

But surely it is intelligible enough. The author has no Couit piitrons. and it 
is to the audience of a public theatre, from which he confesses to derive his 
means of support, that he appeals, 

* Two-thirds of the enormous act v. (including the entire foolery about the 
School of Courtship) and a long passage in iv. i tthe wishc-s of the ladies 
Maria, Fhilautia, and Phantaste) were however added in the folio of 1616. 

’ From a reading ' Sail' for 'child' in a passage in the quarto it apiiears that 
one of these children was the Saiathiel Pavy, on who.se death Jonson composed 
an epitaph {Epigram exx) so exquisite that I cannot refiaiu from quoting the 
first two stanzas : 

‘ Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death's self is sorry. 

Twas a child that so did thrive 
Bi grace and feature. 

As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the acature.' 

The thought of the concluding lines — 

'But being so much too good for earth. 

Heaven vows to keep him ’ — 
has probably been reproduced is a large number of epitaphs. 
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the best characters in the play^. The second act how- 
ever, instead of making any real progress in the plot, adds 
a large number of new characters, which are described at 
far too great length ; and as the play drags its slow length 
along, it becomes little more than a picture of manners, 
which though full of humorous touches is far too elabo- 
rately exaggerated to be anything but a caricature. It will 
hence be evident that in this play Jonson allowed the theory 
of comedy which he had conceived, and which he here re- 
peats®, to run away with him into an extreme to be avoided 
as much as that to which he objected j and Cynthia's Revels 
may be more truly designated a ‘comical satire’ on the 
vagaries of preposterous tastes than even a comedy of man- 
ners, while it cannot be regarded as a comedy of character. 

Without entering into any furtiher examination of this 
play, it may be observed that the device of the effects of 
the fountain of self-love is not forcibly carried out; that 
the intermixture of allegorical with direct satire is far from 
uniformly happy and that the mask introduced into 
act V. as a specimen of an entertainment befitting the 
revels of Cynthia is commonplace, while the good, taste 
of the mock litany to Mercury concluding the piece is, 
to say the least, questionable'. In short, the execution 


' AmotphnC self-praise is paiticularly good, espeaally his statement (re- 
sembling Don Giovanni’s in the opera) that be has been ' fortunate in the 
amours of three hundred forty and five ladies, all nobly, if not princely de- 
scended; whose names I hate in catalogue.' 

’ The scene iii. 3. in which Amoqihus instructs Asolus in the art of begin- 
ning a courtship, may be especially noted. And how excellent is the descrip- 
tion of Philautia (ii. r); 'She has a good superficial judgment in painting, and 
would seem to have so in poetry, A most complete lady in the opinion of 
some tlirec beside herself.' 

' In the fine Prologue he says that his Muse 

‘shuns the print of any beaten path: 

And proves new ways to come to learned ears. 

The term * humours ' is more than once dwelt upon ; cf. especially Crites' 
speech, v. a, 

‘ Cupid's description of Argarian (Money) is founded on the P/uiia of Ari- 
stophanes, Cf. as to ITie Staple of Neva, It may be here added that Jonson is 
indebted to I.ucinn for the humorous banter of Mercury as the god of thieves 
(i. i), which Dryden imitated in his Amphilrya. 

‘ It is ridiculed, but not on this ground, in Satiromatliie. 
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of this play can hardly be held to justify the unbounded 
self- confidence with which the Epilogue concludes, although 
the effect upon the spectators, to which Jonson professed 
himself indifferent, seems in this instance to have been 
actually produced *. 

Whatever may be the degree of personality in the satire 
of Cynthuis Revels, there can be no doubt whatever as to 
the intentions of its successor, a play superior to it from 
every dramatic point of view. TItc Poetaster, or His A rraign- 
ment, exhibits no want of vigour or directness, nor can there 
be any mistake as to its design. If, as will hardly be 
denied, the satire errs on the side of excess, it must nut 
be forgotten (though this of course furnishes no excuse for 
the artist) that the object of the play was to frighten off 
Jonsoa’s adversaries from their .scheme of avenging their 
real or suppo.sed wrong.s upon him This object was not 
accomplished; for Dckkcr in his ‘ untrussed’ 

the ‘humorous poet’ with a fur>’ redoubled by the new and 
unprecedented wounds inflicted by The Poetaster. Hut an 
opportunity was at least furnished to the public and to 
posterity of comparing the powers of the ci-^mbatants, and 
the result of the comparison can never have admitted of 
a moment’s serious doubt ^ 

While therefore the character of Cynthia's Revels may 
be described as essentially (though anything but imiforniiy) 
defensive, The Poetaster, as its vcr>’ name implies, exhibits 
the author in an attitude of attack. His intention is to 


in only sj,oak what I have hcartl him [the authoi) say: 

'its good, and if you likc't, you m.iy.* 

Gifford comparrs the closing lines of Klctchci’s Ai« Valoyr, which are 
idmtical in statement, bat Jonson’s rollicking sclf-coiilutaicc (for such it hue 
is) remains unparalleled in expression. 

» is abundantly proved by the passage in iii. 1. where the actor says: 

We have hiiwl him [Demetrius] to abuse Horace (Jonson j, and bring him in, 
in a play, with all his gallants.’ Cf. i». 4 : • Come, we ’ll go sec how fa, for- 
ward our journeyman is towards the untrussing of him.’ Thus the very tule of 
the projected play was already known. It may have been sugcusted bv • 
passage m Cynthia' t Rnult (v. a) : an j 

Trust me with trussing all the points of thU action, 1 pray.’ 

•For a description of Auiromaaft'a,- or, Tht Untniamg 1^ iht Bimanm 

Pidi inha ” 
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turn the tables on his adversaries, of whom he has chosen 
two as the victims of his satire — the one because it was 
he who had been chosen to forge the expected bolt, the 
other for some reason not quite so obvious. The former is 
Dckkcr, who is identifiable with Demetrius, above all for 
the rca.son already given ; the latter is Marston, who must 
be concluded to have been more odious to Jonson than 
Dckkcr, and whose .style laid him peculiarly open to ridi- 
cule. Marston, as has been proved beyond all doubt, is 
the Crispinus of the play, the Poetaster proper’. To the 
‘arraignment’ of thc.se personages for having ‘most igno- 
rantl}', foolishly, and, more like themselves, maliciously, 
gone about to deprave and calumniate the person and , 
writings of Quintus Iloratius Flaccus, poet and priest to 1 
the Muses; and to that end mutually conspired and plotted 
.... ta.\ing him falsely of .self-love, arrogancy, impudence, 
railing, filching b)' translation,’ &c., the whole action of 
the comedy works up. The scene in which the trial and 
judgment take place (v. i) is therefore the principal scene 
of the piece ; and the trenchant vigour of its execution is 
undeniable. Horace (Jonson) after stating with unneces- 
sary modesty that he Ls ■ the worst accascr under heaven ’ 
manages his own case and plead.s his cause with sufficient 
■self-con.sciousness In the course of the proceedings 
eVispinus is relieved of the ‘crudities’ of his poetic diction 
by pills administered to him by Horace and is finally with j 
his helpmate bound over by an ‘oath of good behaviour' | 
to keep the peace towards the object of their spleen. | 

In this scene Jonson no doubt bore in mind The Frogs 
of Aristophanes, but it is quite needless to point out the . 
vast difference between what it would be a mistake to| 
term original and copy. The intention of Aristophanes is . 

* It is ilifHrult to understand why, even before Gifford made the matter 
perfectly clear (see in |»rticular hia notes to id l nnd r. 1 1, C rispiaus should 
hare been th(iu|;ht to lx* Dckkcr. 

’ With the aid of Virgil as judge. See es]'et«Ily Virgil's speech. ' Before 
you go together, worthy Romans, 'ftc (v. it 

* This episode, though not very delicate is ioimitalily ludicrous. See Gifford’s 
notes to V. i, tracing all or most of the wards thrown up by poor Crispinus to 
Manlon's works. 
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far elevated above that of Jonsoti, even allowing to the 
latter, as he should be allowed, credit for motives other 
than merely personal; in the satirical contrast of Tie 
Frt?gs, two geniuses of the highest order, two types of the 
deepest significance — historical and moral as well as lite- 
rary — arc opposed to one another, and the decision sought 
is one of the highest national, poetic, and human interest. 
And the element of personal motive is wholly absent, so 
that there is nothir^ to degrade a comic action of unsur- 
passed power. 

But before Jonson could arrive .at his final scene, the 
exigencies of the stage required a plot; and it was in a 
happy moment that he invented the general action of his 
play. It must have been written in comparative h.aste, for 
the enemy was upon him : and in fact he states that its 
composition only occupied fifteen weeks'. The scene is 
laid in Rome, at the Court of Augustus. The disguise is 
transparent enough, and it was hardly worth Jonson's while 
to take credit for having been considerate enough to adopt 
it’. It has, however, the adv:mtage of removing the action 
into a less turbid atmosphere, and of enabling the author 
to display his learning, which he docs without pedantry, 
and with much ingenuity of contrivance. But the intro- 
duction of a serious bye-plot about Ovid’s amours with 
Julia is more or less gratuitous ; and though the scene in 
which this part of the action culminates " is, in spite of its 
metaphysics, not devoid of pathos, it has no organic con- 
nexion with the real action of the piece. Sc\'cral of the 
comic scenes in the earlier part of the play, on the other 
hand, are managed with extreme cleverness and vivacity, 
so in particular the entertainment of the jxrcts by Chloc, 
an honest citizen’s ambitious wife aspiring after the fashions 
: of the Court*, and the scenes in which Tucca plays a pro- 

‘ See the p»ss»p in the speech of Knvy, ad m. DcUccr, who was a rough- 
ud'ieady playwright, considers fifteen weeks an unconscionably h*ng period of 
iflcnbation. Sec Satiromastix, 

* See the Apologetical Bialogut, 

I iv. 6. Julia appears at her chamber window, like JuUcb 

it. I. The little character of Hermogt-nes (borrowed of coune froin Horace) 
u particularly amusing. ‘Can he sing excellcatly!’ asks Julia of Chine. 
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minent part. For though Captain Tucca has really nothing ] 
to do with the action, he is the most amusing character in 
the comedy — so amusing indeed that Dekker foisted him 
into his reply. He is a military bully of a special type, 
and as distinct from Captain Bobadil as he is from Falstaff, 
of whom he has most absurdly been regarded as a copy *. 
His peculiarity is a buoyant blackguardism which recovers 
itself instantaneously from the most complete exposure, 
and a picturcsqucncss of speech like that of a walking 
dictionary of slang. 

But though there is of course abundance of literary satire 
in the earlier acts (the ridicule against the old style of 
bombastic tragedy in iii. i should be particularly noticed), and 
though Horace is worried by the importunities of Crispinus 
and decried by Demetrius sufficiently to leave no doubt 
as to the nature of the situation, the real business of the 
action, as already stated, only commences with the last act. 
Here the crmlrasl between the true poets and the poetaster 
is made manifest ; the intentions of Horace are vindicated ; 
and the malice of his enemies is exposed. But, with felici- 
tous modesty, the ixietic honours arc given, not to Horace, 
but to Viigil {who is even allowed to recite a long pa.ssagc 
from his ‘ vEncids ’). It would be indeed pleasant could we 
suppose Jonson to have meant under the name of Virgil to 
honour a fellow-poet, by acknowledging whose pre-eminence 
he would have given a verj' different significance to this 
extraordinarj" play. It is however more likely that Chap- 
man is intended under the character®. 

'I think BO. maikm; for he entreated me to entreat you to entreat him to 
sing.' 

* I’.y Par ies («. i.. p. 8 j). whose criticism of this play is descn-edly stigmatised 
by Ciilford. Dekker in the preface ('to the World’) of Sahromasiix describes 
Captain Tiirca as originally plagiarisol from 'Captain Ilannain,’ and Cifioid 
seems to regard this charge as proved. Where docs Captain llannam appear? 

’ .‘see (iilTord's note to the passage in v. i, before llic entrance of Vitgil No 
doubt the description is really more applicable Shakspere than to the Roman 
poet, but 1 fear we have no right to make the application. It is odd by the bye 
that Gifford should deny the appropriateness to the author of the Gwgict of 
the praise involved in the lines, 

‘That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured and distSltd 
Thnmgk all Ai eoamaa um af our uses, 4.C. 
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In the Apologetic Dialogue'^, which Jonson appended to 
this piece, but which he was, for a time at least, prohibited 
from ^repeating on the stage, he seeks to give a plain exposi- 
tion of his motives in vindicating himself after the fashion 
which he had adopted in his play. ‘ The Author,’ who here 
discourses after the manner of an Aristophanic parabasis, 
appears to Irave been acted by Jonson himself j and the 
manifesto was therefore as direct as he could have made it. 
In it he announced his intention — and it was a wise one — 
to abandon comedy for the present. When he returned to 
it from his first excursion into the more tranquil domain 
of tragedy, he had recovered himself from the effects of a 
literary controversy which, though it had been carried on by 
him with unexampled spirit, could not if further protracted 
have failed to exercise a baneful influence upon his progre.ss 
as a dramatic poet. 

When, after a few years’ interval, Jonson in 1605 returned 
to comedy, it was a mightier, though a less tangible, foe 
whom he set himself to attack than the representatives of a 
depraved literary taste. In the Dedication to the Two 
Universities prefixed to the first impression (1607) of Vol- 
pone, or The Fox, he refers to the ‘ poetasters’ of the time, 
as degrading the art of poetry; but the play itself is a 
moral, not a literary, satire in its aims, though one at least 
of the literary fashions of the day is incidentally derided ’. 
The comedy of Volpone, beyond all doubt one of Jonson 's 
most powerful efforts, is at once a picture of the moral 
depravity of the age and a bitter attack ujion it— a dis- 
gusting picture beyond doubt, but neither was the age a 
pleasing one which tvas to produce such an epi.sode as the 
Overbuiy case. In this play Jonson shows himself to have 
entirely overcome the tendency, noted in tire comedies 
last-mentioned, to neglect the necessary element of action. 


Chapman was snggested by the anonymous author of a book called Skaiti/Km 
mi y<Mon. Dramatic Vana, Wit-Cambatt ;,Londan, t8r4), quoted by Koden- 
stedtin yakrivch, vol. i, 1865, p. 318, 

‘ First printed in the Folio of 1616, so that, as Gifford says, it is impossible to 
say how long the mjnnction continued in force. 

' See the sneer at the plagiarists of the Patior Ftnfe (iii. 1). ■ 
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Italian models had probably helped to recall the importance | 
of an effective plot even in a comedy aiming above all at 
the delineation of character. The scene of the play too is 
laid in Italy, at Venice, whose very name associates itself 
•with the notion of dark intrigue ; but at the same time the 
types introduced are those of human depravity in general| 
and so far as they arc types of manners belong to an age 
rather than to a country. 

To a modern reader there is something so revolting 
in the vice depicted in this comedy, that it is not easy 
to do full justice to its merits. Yet it long retained its 
hold over the English stage, while — which is less to be 
wondered at — the central character long continued to 
express to the popular mind the incarnation of the most 
loathsome kind of hypocrite. In Queen Anne’s reign 
Dr. S.ichevcrell could in his notorious sermon point an 
attack upon the principles of the Revolution by alluding 
to the Lord Treasurer Godolphin under his nickname of 
the Old Fox or Voipone’. 

The story of this play is that of a villainous Venetian 
magnifico who, in order to attract the gifts of his friends and 
followers, feigns himself to be sick to death . he and his 
parasite persuade each of these hungry friends — the Vulture, 
the Crow, and the Raven, viz. Voltore (an advocate), Cor- 
buccio, and Corvino — that he is to be Volpone's heir ; and 
they fawn upon him accordingly with inconceivable base- 
ness, but only to be one and all deceived. Ultimately, 
however, the Parasite or Fly (Moscha, a character drawn 
with inimitable vigour) turns round upon his master whom 
he has aided and abetted in this device; and the whole 
goodly party is brought to the justice which it richly 
merits. There is a farcical character in the play, or rather 
a pair of such — an English traveller who is a t>'pe belong- 
ing to other generations besides that of Ben Jonson, named 
Sir Politick Wouldbe, and his loquacious wife. These 
characters are of irresistibly comic force ; but such is the 
loathsome nature of much of the villany in the play, that 

' See Lord Stanhope's UiHorf Suflaad undir Its Rtign <jf Qmn Ans, 
p. 405. 
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a. robust digestion is required to go through the whole of it, 
in order to recognise the genuine power which it possesses. 
ColeMdge, who like Schlegcl acknowledges its high merits, 
remarks with truth that from its ‘fertility and vigour of 
invention, character, language, and sentiment it is the 
strongest proof, how impossible it is to keep up any plea- 
surable interest in a tale, in which there is no goodness of 
heart in any of the prominent characters. After the third 
act, this play becomes not a dead, but a painful weight, on 
the feelings 

It may be added that this comedy, which was acted with 
great applause at the Univcrsitic.s, abounds in the u.sual 
proofs of Jonson’s learning; the anti-mask in act i. is founded 
on Lucian. 

Epkocnc, or, The' Silent Wovtau, which followed (again 
after a considerable interval) in 1609, resembles Volptmc in 
the closeness of its construction, which in both plays scru- 
pulously obscr\’cs the unities of time and action. This 
obtained for the comedy the praise of Drydcn, who sub- 
jected it to an ‘ examen ’ in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy ; 
but when he goes on to say that the intrigue of Jipicocne is 
‘the greatest and most noble of any pure unmixed comedy 
in any language,’ exception m.ay be t.aken to the extrava- 
gance of the praise. Coleridge is nearer the mark in calling 
it ‘the most entertaining’ of Jonson’s comedies. It would 
in fact be difficult to .say why Epicocnc .should not be de- 
scribed as, properly speaking, a farce. Its plot turns on a 
mere trick — perhaps the most successful trick ever played 
; by a comic dramatist upon his audience, but .still a trick 
pure and simple ; while the fun drawn out of the supposi- 
tion, that an old misanthrope who hates noise marries what 
he believes to be a silent woman, but what proves a talkative 
creature and is ultimately discovered to be a boy, is of 9 
wildly improbable kind inadmissible in comedy*. But farce 


• Liunry Remain, ii. 176.— A very appreciative criticism of Vatpaae, I7 
CmnbctUDd, is quoted by Gifibtd. 

• Gunck*s blunder in pving the purl of Epicocne to a wnmin is atmmt in* 
credible. At the Mfne time tbe plot wu of counic ugnilly ^voured by the 
pnctice of the stage in Jonboo's time, U'hcs women's parta were alvraya acted 
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though it is, it is one which none but a dramatist of wonder- 
ful comic genius could have written. Of its kind the piece 
is without a rival, unless we turn to the writings of a comic 
dramatist worthy to rank as Jonson’s peer — I speak of 
course' of Molid-re*. The briskness of the fun in the 
dialc^c — only here and there falling into Jonson’s favourite 
weakness for lengthy analyses of character— is even less 
remarkable than the fecundity of invention displayed in a 
series of effective situations. Instead of flagging, the play 
grows more and more amusing from act to act ; the fourth, 
with the catastrophe of the two timid fools — one of the 
most laughable comic situations ever invented— surpasses 
all that has preceded it ; but the fifth is even better, with its 
inimitable consultation on the question of Divorce, and its 
final surprise. 

The play is full of characters admirably adapted to the 
action. The hero or victim of the main plot is Morose the 
mi.santhropc, who (like \Vallen.stein) hates noise and bids 
his barber 'an.swer him not but with his leg,' but who from 
the moment that Truewit enters ‘with a post-hom' is sub- 
jected to the most awful trials imaginable. This character, 
it appears, Jonson borrowed, with the notion of the name, 
from a declamation of the Greek rhetorician Libanius-, 
but the way in which the fancy is developed is of course 
original. Of native growth arc the two fools— the one ‘ a 
whiniling dastard ’ and the other a * brave heroic coward.’ . 
The former i.s Sir John Daw, who is of a literary turn, 
criticises the classics with extreme volubility ^ and uses by , 


hy lioys ; m) that the !.pcclaton most haw been «-hi,ll} univcpantl for the linal . 

surjiriiic. I 

* The thought of Moli^re ClHl^tantly xoggcst- il'tlf to t1u‘ reader of Epieom. j 
Not only U tlieie a certain similaiity ui the situation fof course with every ' 
possible diffeTcncr) to that of Lt Midtem matgrt lu, a hint of the Snlt da ^ 
Fmmti (again with many difference!,) in the ‘ laulics Collegiales,' and .a lesetn- 
blanoe to the jargon of Molii'Tc's doctors in the ‘ most uiiroairimonial Latb ' 
of the sham parson and lawyer in act v, but the exuberance of the farce and 
the vigour of the character.drawing throughout the luece incsislibty recall 
MoUirc in his gayest vein. 

* See Gifford's note to i. I. The character in lilianius is called AiSnohat. 

* ii. a: ‘There's Aristotle, a mere conunonpUce fellow; Plato, t disoouiseri 
Thitcydjdcs and Liiy, tedious and dry; Tacitus, an entire hoot, sometiaes 
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1610). 


way of oath the asseveration ‘ As I hope to finish Tacitus.’ 
The latter is Sir Amorous La-Foole, not of the La-Foolcs 
of Essex, but of the La-Fooles of London, though ‘ they all 
come of one house, the La-Foolcs of the north, the La- 
Fooles of the west, the La-Fooles of the east and south — 
wc are as ancient a family as any is in Europe — but I my- 
self am descended lineally of the French La-Fooles— and 
we do bear for our coat yellow, or or, chequered azure, and 
gules, and some three or four colours more, which is a very 
noted coat, and has sometimes been solemnly worn by 
divers nobility of our house— but let that go by, antiquity 
is not respected now.’ Tlien wc have the Ladies Col- 
Icgiatcs, devoted to the pursuit of a very undesirable course 
of education — a piece of satire aimed, it is said, at actually 
existing clubs of the day, combining absurd pretensions 
with proflig.atc designs. Nor can Captain Otter be over- 
looked, with his bull, bear and horse, and his termagant 
wife ; and lastly there is Truevvit, the wire-puller of the 
intrigue and the expositor of the characters in general. 
All these cliaractcrs arc played off on one .mother with 
admirable effect, the bye-plots being skilfully interwoven 
with the main plot, and the construction of ' the whole 
being as perspicuous as the daunumeut is unexpected. In 
a word, Jonson’s comic genius is nowhere more happy tlian 
in this most amusing play, although it is im]>ossiblc to 
reckon it among the m<Kt important efforts of his comic 
genius'. 

Fully equal in spirit to lipicoenc, while incomparably 
Ixjldcr in the purport of its satire, is Jonson’s next comedy, 
justly esteemed one of his foremost works. The Alc/temisi 
was an attempt to clear off the face of the earth— at least 


worth the untying, very seldom .... Homer, m. old lerlious, prolix nss. talk, 
of cumers. and chines of beef; Virgil, of dunging of Und. and bees; Horaow 
of I know not what .... And » Pindanrs. Lycophron, Anacreon.' &c. The 
whole passage is mimitable. 

' The Prologues to Xp«o.« seem to show that Jonson was, in wrHing this 
pity, well aware of the necessity to pleasc-a necessity which he at times failed 
w Koj^ to recognise. HU other ««iety was to defend himself against a 
^criticism which would at once coudema a piece' so 'popubu^iU 
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off so much of the earth as the London stage could influence 
— one of the greatest pests from which it suffered. And yet 
the nature of this pest, being at once contemptible and 
ridiculous, was precisely of the kind which it is within the 
legitimate province of comedy to assail. It is possible 
that the faithful enthusiasm of Jonson's editor may over- 
estimate the effect produced by the assault ; the subject is 
one which it must be left to special research fully to eluci- 
date; but the result must have been great, and — which 
suffices for our purpose — what could be done by comedy in 
this direction was here done. The brand was set once for 
all upon a race of impostors as deleterious and as shan^ 
less as any that have ever availed themselves of the iii6e- 
haustible resource of human credulity*. When an author 
has done so much as this, he has performed his duty 
towards society ; and it is unnecessary to adjust too nicely 
the relations between the post hoc and the proptcr-hoc in 
estimating his .services to a good cause. 

The action of this play, which strictly observ'es the unities 
of both time and place, is carried on with unabating vigou?" " 
from the opening, which is justly praised as excellent. (T>n 
the other'l»and, there is a certain degree of carelessness 
about the close, a part to which, curiously enough, dramatists 
arc at times less attentive than the public of a theatre. 
In this instance a great error is committed in allowing one 
of the conspirators (Face) to escape with impunity. 

The characters are drawn with the utmost v^our, in par- 
ticular of course those of the three confederates, ^Subtle , 
F ace, ^ d Dol, in whom Jonson appears to have had in view 
three real per^nages, protegees ttill their real nature was 
discovered) of that impartial patron of useful, useless, and 


' See Giffoid'ii concluding note to the phy. I muit refrain from pursuing 
the subject into its hidotical details, nbicdi arc endli&s. But it may be noted 
that on tlie stage I.yly had already exposed the alchemists in his Gijlatkia 
(159s), and that Jouson seems to have rutunied to the subject in his Ucrciay 
Vmdaattd from ikt Altktmint at Cuui,% mask of uncertain date, but appa- 
rently later than the comedy. — It may be noted diat the description of the de- 
struction of the elixir dv. 3) has been thought to have been suggested by the 
ChanoMs ynuuaut Tah in Chaucer. an article, Mtiianal Prgtelon, in 
Tin SaturicQi Kivitw, Aug. 1$, 1874.) 
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pernicious arts, the impotent star-gazer Rudolph II As 
a foil to these adventurers we have the greedy gulls, Sir 
Epicure Mammon and the rest, among whom however 
Tribulation Wholesome and his brother ' of the separation ’ 
must find special mention. The bitterness of the satire 
against the Puritans in such a scene as the first of the third 
act is intense ; but in Jonson it was made doubly bitter by 
the industry with which he had, unlike most of his dramatic 
contemporaries, familiarised himself with materials for .some- 
thing more than a mere satire upon externals. The whole 
play is a signal instance of his habitual conscientiousness in 
details, from the learning on its main subject down to that 
on one with which he may be supposed to have possessed 
greater antecedent familiarity— the stock-in-trade of an 
: honest tobacconist *. 


Bartholo- 
mew Fair 
(first acted 
October 31, 
1614). 


This command of characteristic detail is displayed in a 
still more extraordinary' degree in tlic comedy with which, 
after an interval of a few years, the author f>f The Alchemist 
again came before a popular audience. He had in the 
meanwhile unsuccessfully produced his second tragedy 
{Catiluu), and as usual, failure, where he thought himself 
to have deserved the reverse, had aroused in him a spirit 
of defiance. But to this he contrived to gi\'c expression 
in so novel and humorous a fashion in the Induction to 
Barthohmcit Fair, that the manner of the appeal mu.st 
have conciliated the good-will while it stimulated tlic curi- 
osity of the spectators. When the play was afterwards 
produced at Court, the author (in the F.pilogne written for 
the purpose) expresses himself more he.sitatingly ; but we 
do not know whether the play ‘pleased the KingV On 
the public stage it became enormously popular— doubtless 
for two reasons: the incomparably vivid realism with which 
it treated a subject chosen with equal boldness and felicity. 


(iv. motionea in Vlelchcr's Mr Naii «/ ikt 7m 

* ^ the dcscripUon of AW DruggcA shop (i 0. AW DnicBcr is a 
siWI character, but has been immortalised by Ganich’s represci.lalion of it. 

It was certamiy a ivounle of his descendant Charles II. iiee NiehoU, 
Pngnim if Jamt J, lii. jg. 
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and the broad humour with which it attacked the natural 
enemies of all frequenters of playhouses — the Puritans. 

This comedy is too well known to need description. Its 
satire is of the dircctcst and its fun of the broadest kind. 
It is said to contain more characters than have ever been 
brought together into any one other piece ; and all these 
characters are from real life — the life of the London of the 
day. But there is sufficient plot to keep the whole well 
together, and the uproariously mirthful Puppet-show in the 
fifth act furnishes a climax to the interest. The amount 
of odd ‘ learning’ — for so it must be called — crowded into 
the play is astonishing ; it is a perfect dictionary of slang, 
and of slang of all sorts, from that of the horsc-courser and 
the gingerbread-woman to that of Zcal-of-the-Land Busy, 
the ‘ Banbury man.’ Tlie broadest farce-effects are freely 
introduced; nor is any method of creating a ludicrous 
effect eschewed, (xcept — if the author is to be believed on 
his w'ord ’ — that of personal satire. There can be no doubt 
that the view to the contrar>', which supposed Lanthom 
Lcatherhcad to be intended for Inigo Jones, is founded on 
error’. 

Jiarlholomaj Fair is of its kind without a nvaP. It is 
a descriptive comedy of infinite humour, invaluable as a 
picture of manners, and as fresh in its realism as on the 
day when it was first produced. As such it must live. 


' See Inductioo; ‘In coniiiieration irf which, it i» finally agreed, by the 
aforesaid hearers and spectators, That they neither in themselres conceal, or 
sufler by than to be conccalial, any stale-decypbcrer, or |>ulitic pichlocJ; of the 
scene, so solemnly ridiculous as to scais-h out who was meant by the ginger- 
bread woman, who by the hobby-hone man, who by the coslardmonger, nay, 
who by their wares. Or that will pretend to affirm on his own inspired igno- 
rance. what Mirror of Magistrates U meant by the justice, what great lady by 
the pig-woman, what coua'aled statesman by the seller of mousc-trayss, and so 
of the rest.' 

For abundant illnstratioas of the subject of this comedy the reader may 
be referred to U. Motley's HiOory n/ Bariitoltimng Fair. 

’ All doubt, if any could exist, is removed by the fact that, in his EnpoahJa. 
ifon with Inigo Jours, Jonson compares Itis adversary to Adam Overdo — a 
character in the very Rartkolamtw Fair io w hiefa he was supposed to have 
satirised him as Lcatheihead. 

’ Goethe's admirable Jahrmarkl von PlvmJertwiltn, in foim exceedingly 
felicitous, is too slight in treatment to be compared with Ben Jenson’s txmedy. 
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Its purpose was a sound though not a lofty one ; but it 
may be that this picture of gross pleasure and brutal greed 
suggested to the imagination of another and very different 
poet his own picture of the Vanity Fair which his pilgrims 
must ‘ needs go through 

The oddly-named’® comedy of The Devil is an Ass (acted 
in 1616) already exhibits a certain degree of decay in 
Jonson’s dramatic powers. The idea of the play is original 
and happy, but it can hardly be said to be carried out with 
adequate force. ‘Pug, the less devil’ being desirous of 
doing ‘ some service to the commonwealth ’ of which he 
is a member, is permitted by ‘ Satan, the great devil ’ to 
make the venture, and engages himself as servant to Fabian 
Fitzdottrel, a squire of Norfolk. The result of all hi.s efforts 
is, however, that lie finds himself completely outwitted, 
and is finally carrial off by ‘Iniquity.’ .so as to be saved 
from the gallows. The idea of the play is therefore as 
soundly moral as its plot is ingenious ; but apart from the 
circumstance that the plot is rather .slow in preparation, 
and not, I think, ver}' perspicuous in its later devclope- 
ment, one radical mistake is made. Pug’s cleverness is so 
far below par, that he suffers as much for his clumsiness 
as for his viciou.snc.°s ; and it cannot be called a contest 
ubi tu pnUas ego vapnlo tantmn. 

The comedy however is full of humour, particularly in 
the whole character of Fitzdottrel, who after taking Pug 
into his service on the credit of hi.s name of Devil, refuses 
to believe his assurance that he is such in fad-'. Fitz- 
dottrcl belongs to a species of characters which, as Gifford 
points out, Jonson loves to draw— the simpleton or ‘gull.’ 
His ambition to become ‘Duke of Drowndlands’ by taking 

‘ I iec no reason against the supposition that Itunyan had read (he could not 
have seen) Barlhohmetn Fair. Cl Gifford's note to lii i. 

* Schlegel, seising with his usual fclidty ajHin an untranslateable Geman 
idiom, calls the play Dtr dumme Tn/el ; and the German title is accordingly 
twice as good as the English. The (ihrasc ‘the Devil is an ass’ appears to 
have been proverbial. See Fletcher's TTu Oungts (v, 2 ) : 

'Dost tliou think 

The devil such an ass as people make him.* 

• V.4- 
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part in a project for draining the waste knds of the king- 
dom is a satire by no means far-fetched, either for Jonson’s 
age or for any other abounding in ‘projects’ and ‘pro- 
jectors.’ The particular ‘projector’ of this play, Meer- 
craft, with his schemes for making twelve thousand pounds 
by a new method of dressing dogskins, twenty thousand 
by a new system of bottling ale, and an untold sum by 
‘ making wine of raisins,’ and another by ‘ serving the 
whole state with toothpicks is excellent ; yet he is not 
made so much of as the Alchemist is in the play of that 
name, and serves chiefly as an instrument to work the folly 
of Fitzdottrel. There is also some vigorous satire in the 
scene between the goldsmith Gilthead and his son, to make 
whom a gentleman the father carries on the doubtful prac- 
tices of his trade The pretended exorcism of pretended 
evil spirits, so rife in this age, is ridiculed in very vigorous 
fashion ^ 


■ Among the other characters, it is pleasing to note that 
lien Jonson has done honour to female virtue in the 
character of Mrs. Fit/.dottrel, notwithstanding the giddi- 
ness, and to gentlemanly feeling in that of Wittipol. not- 
withstanding the sensuousness, which they resjx;ctively at 
first betray. 

It has already been incidentally mentioned *, that Jonson 
has introduced some reminiscences of the mysteries and 
moralities in the speeches of Satan and of the Vice, 
Iniquity. 

A long interval precedes the date of Jon.son’s next 
comedy ; and in The Staple of Xeu'S we h.ave a play, pro- 
duced perhaps at the call of want, certainly bearing the 
marks of old age. The author is quite aware of this; he 
anticipates the view which will be taken of his powers as 


The Staple 
of News 
(acte4 
1625). 


' U. I ; iv. I. 

’ tii. I. The (lefinition of debt by Evcrill worth quotia); ; 

•The)’ owe you that mean to pay you; I'li be sworn 
I never meant it.' 

I- think 1 have met witli this soiitiinent elsewhere. 

• »- 5 ’ 

‘ AuO, p. 61 . 
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decayed ' ; but this only rouses him to display, as it were 
defiantly, his most prominent characteristics ; and it may 
be almost said that there is a species of mannerism of 
mind about this comedy. 

Its design is allegorical, and was of course suggested by 
the riutus of Aristophanes, from which passages are bor- 
rowed’*. But though a large admixture of direct satire 
(by far the best part of the play) is added, it cannot be 
said that the comedy as a whole was well suited for the 
.popular stage. The bye-plot of the Staple-of-Ncws Office 
'S however excellent ; it is neither the first nor the last 
time that admirable fun has been m.Kle of the humours 
of a newspaper office'*; but the Press was in its infancy in 
Jonson’s days, and the defects in its management were still 
such as to make the very idea of its operations laughable. 
The stupid public re.scntcd this attack upon the purveyors 
of its favourite intellectual nourishment, and had to be 
softened down by an envoi. The idea of the ‘Canters’ 
College’ is admirably worked out, though perhap.s too 
elaborately for a drama; the notion might have served 
as the framework for a satire on a plan like that of T)k 
S hip of Fooles. Ben Jonson’s uneasiness about the public 
betrays itself in the caveats which (iv. i) he thinks it neces- 
sary to append to this passage (the scene by the bye is 
laid in the familiar locality of the Apollo room in the 
Devil Tavern) ; but nowhere is the moral indignation of 
the poet more genuine and more direct than in the speeches 

* See Ihe close of act iv. The Prologue i*, far more sclCcontaincd. though 
equally self.consciaus. 

’ Cf. ii 1 ; iv. I. The bioadly-humorous passage about the Jogs. (v. s) »-as 
suggested by TAe Wnift. 

* The thought of Ihe .Staple-oCNevrs O/Ticc first occurs in Jonson's made 
of jv«»4 from tkt Nm World diirovmd m (kt Moon, picscntul ,al C'liui I in jfijj. 
Fletcher, who undoubtedly had Janson's play l*forc him, mokes fun of this 
same idea in Tkt Fair Umd of iki Im tiv. i). Cf. also Shirley’s lour Tnch 
(i. •). — The modem comic stage has of course a more serious ta.sk in casti- 
gating the vices, or ridiculing the foibles, of journalism j for in Joiison’s age 
the journalist was merely a newsmonger. Perhaps the best German comedy 
produced by a living author is G. Frey tag’s yountaluitH, while it is hardly 
necessary to recall the furore created by V. Sardou’s Rabagas. Our own stage 
has mode no attempt in recent times to illustrate, except in passing, a subject 
which one would have thought peculiarly attractive, 
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containing them. The intermezzos of the gossips Mirth, 
Tattle, &c., on the other hand, arc not particularly lively ; 
but Jonson could never resist his desire to guide the judg- 
ment of his audience. 

If in Tke Staple of News the old fire still bums, it 
seems all but quenched in the most unfortunate of all Ben 
Jonson’s plays — The New Inn, or. The Light Heart. This 
comedy was produced on Jan. 19, 1629, but was received so 
unfavourably as not to be even heard to the end. It was 
published by the author two years- afterwards, with an 
angry title-page declaring it to be here offered ‘ as it was 
never Acted, but most negligently Played by some, the 
King's Servants ; and more .squeamishly beheld and cen- 
sured by others, the King's subjects, 1629. Now at last set 
at Liberty to the Readers, his Majesty's Servants and 
Subjects, 1631 and with an address to the reader con- 
ceived in a .similar .spirit 

Apart from the quc.stion of the consideration due to an 
eminent artist on account of past services— and unfor- 
tunately keenness of criticism .seems unable to co-exist 
with generosity in the public temper-, — it cannot be 
.said that The New Inn was unjustly damned. Ben 
Jonson’s remark’ that ‘the only decay, or hurt of the 
best men's reputation with the people is. their wits have 
outlived the people’s palates,’ wh-itever its general truth, 
will not apply to the case of this unfortunate comedy. Its 
plot is absurd — in parts even gras.sly so^; while the comic 
passages proper — the vulgarities of Tipto and Fly and his 


The New 
Ido. or. 
The Light 
Heart 
(acted 
I Jeo- 19. 
i6j9). 


t The Prologue had been conijroratiTcIy moderate in tone, hut by no 
means of n kind to conciliate good-« ill. The CpUugue, on the other hand, 
is very touching; another was written 'in the Poci\ defence, but the play 
lived not, in opinion, to har*e it spokett.’ Un the OSf i.lo ffttnvl/) composed 
after this misfortune I have already touched. It was mot unwittil}) answered 
by Keltham : anti called -forth a flattering echo from Randolph, another of 
vigorous praise from Clereland, and a third, in which praise is judiciously 
mixed with gentle reproof, from Carvw. 

* It has been often pointed out that at the present day the London public is 
greatly superior to that of Ihiris in its generosity to old favouiites; but there is 
another side to the question. 

’ In the i>Heovmts. 

' I refer to the disguise of the mother as a degraded Irishwoman. 

P P 
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The Mag- 
netic Lady 
(acted 
163a). 


associates, as well as the quite useless intermezzo of the 
tailor’s wife— are heavy and tedious. Yet some of the 
characters are pleasing ; nobility of breeding is well pre- 
served in the Host (a nobleman in disguise); there is 
some vivacity in Pruc (whose name was otigpnally Cis, to 
which for some m)rsterious reason the public objected’), 
and a touch of a Portia-like conflict between high spirit and 
feeling in Lady Frampul. The notion of the trial of Level’s 
passion by a declamatory test is better suited to a mask 
than to a comedy; and there is no Miltonic afflatus to 
wing the noble morality of the ‘appellant’s ’ speeches. The 
oration in honour of true valour is however finer than that 
in praise of ‘ Platonic ’ love, which is cold and colourless 
After T/ie Nnv Inn Jonson produced two further come- 
dies, of which the earlier. The Magnetic Lady (acted 1632), 
seems to have not been wholly unsuccessful. Yet in it we 
have, in truth nothing more than the remnants of Ben 
Jonson,— dry loaves from a nosegay of brighter days. The 
conception of the piece is that of assembling a variety of 
characters, each distinguished by its own ‘humour.’ around 
a centre arising out of a dramatic action ; but there i.s 
nothing magnetic about the lady excej)t the money of her 
niece, and the humours of the characters in general are 
described rather than illustrated by the action itself. In 
the execution the marks of old age are apparent. Gifford 
praises the character of Polish, the she-para.site of Lady 
Loadstone, as an unequalled dramatic [jicturc of the 
‘gossipping toad-eater;’ at all events this character is more 


’ See the second Epilogue. 

’ It may be interesting to compare a passage in tlii'. play ti. i), where the 
Host says, 

‘ If I be honest, and that all the cliuit 
Be of myself, in keeping this Ijght Heart, 

When I consider all the wor'd ’s a play ; 

The state of men's adairs, all jiassages 
Of life, to spriitg new scenes, come in, go out. 

And shift, and vanish ; and if I have got 
A seat to sit at ease here in mine mn 
To see the comedy,' 81c., 

with a far more original application of the iamiliar simile in the DUenunn (Dt 
tni humaii ; Cunningham, iii. 404}. Cf, anu, p, 401. 
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vigorously drawn than the rest of the Intimes ^ of the 
Magnetic Lady. The author’s undertaking to ‘reconcile’ 
the humours contrasted with one another is indeed carried 
out in part, but very perfunctorily. Altogether the play 
is by no means devoid of ingenuity®; but on the other 
hand it is not free from coarseness*. 

Although this play, as should be remembered in criti- 
cising it, was the work of a bed-ridden author, his self- 
confidence was still far from extinct, as the Induction and 
intermezzos sufficiently show. When the play was scur- 
rilously attacked in some .satirical lines by Alexander 
Gill, Jonson defended himself (not very brilliantly) in an 
Epilogue to the King. 

The last piece of Jonson’.s brought on the stage was un- , a T«ieof 
successful, and in spite of an element of novelty in it, or 
perhaps on account of the inadequacy of the author's ! 1633). 
power to perform the task which he thus imjjoscd upon 
himself, is by far the least interesting of his plays. It was 
not likely that in his old age and on a sick bed Jonson 
should have .succeeded in giving to this comedy of rustic 
manners— for such is the character of A Tak of a Tub 
(acted 1633) — that freshness of tone which alone can render 
pleasing a realistic picture of rural life. In his better days 
he might have come into closer competition with The 
Merty ll’hies. On the other hand, this comedy displays 
the author's usual care and completeness in points of detail ; 
the dialect (which, though the scene lies about London, 
seems partially Western) had doubtless been made by him 
a subject of considerable study; and a superabundance of 
homely proverbs is introduced, showing a curiou-s famili- 
arity with folk-lore of tliis description. The earlier part 
of the piece contains some references to the usages of 


' V. Ssnlou'i admirable comedy of tbir. name will be remembered as one of 
the very best efforts of this skilhil dnnatist 
' The S 0 |>hUticaI defence of wealth (ii. i) i> clever, but too elaborate for a 
drama. 

* The oaths, however, which the players had introduced into The itagMiie 
Lady, and which on being summoned before the High Commission Court they 
laid to the charge of the author, they afterwaids coufes!.ed to be their own in- 
terpolations. See Pyce's Introduction to Shiriey'i IVorh, p. six. 
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St. Valentine’s Day, but there is little or no poetry thrown 
round this or other passages admitting of it. The heroine 
Awdrey, who has almost as many suitors as Penelope, is 
a sketch perhaps true to nature, but coarse and unplcasing ; 
thecomic characters— even Hannibal Puppy — fail to amuse. 
Nor is the play improved by being made the vehicle of per- 
sonal satire. For Inigo Jones is derided under the character 
of In-and-in Medley the cooper, who calls himself architcc- 
toniais professor^, and vrho devises the so-called mask which 
closes the play in the printed copy, though it was omitted 
when the piece was performed on the stage and at Court. 
There is no perceptible wit in this puppet-show, which 
merely reproduces in a scries of ‘ motions ’ the substance 
of the action of the play itself. 

The title of the play explains itself from the name of 
one of the characters (Squire Tub) - ; but the origin of the 
phrase is in one iias.sagc referred to the tub of Diogenes *. 
I presume it to have been provcibial even before Jonson, 
though the remembrance of the name of his play may have 
helped to suggest the title of his apologue to our greatest 
English satirist 

Whether or not Jonson left The Sad Shepherd behind 
him in the unfinished state in which it has come down to 
us, must remain undecided; nor is it possible to fix the 
date of the composition of this charming fragment, except 
in so far as in the first line of the Prologue the author 
speaks of himself as 

* He that hath fea&Uid )ou theve forty years.* 

But this does not prove the j)lay to have been written at 
the same date as the Prologue ; and this latter merely 
indicates the expected time of the production of the piece. 
What we have consists of three acts (with their arguments), 
the last of which is unfinished, and a Prologue. 

In this Prologue Jxmson alludes to the discussions which 

' "• ‘is- • iv. ». 

* One Tonld ha»c expected to find it in the Diogenes uencs in Lyly’i 
Compaq, but I have not noticed it there. It occurs in the morality of Tk* 
Marriagt v} WU and Satnet (pr. prob. 1570). 
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had reccmtly arisen concerning the theory and practice of 
the species of drama of which The Sad Shepherd is an 
example; and his work, though it was preceded by more 
than one English pastoral drama of note, accordingly 
offers the first fitting opportunity to make a few remarks 
on a subject to which it will not be necessary to return 
at length. | 

In a previous passage of this book’ the origin of the 
Italian pastoral drama was briefly noticed ; and the influ- 
ence of this peculiar species of production has been apparent 
in the works of more than one of the Elisabethan dramatists 
already passed under review — more particularly in those of 
Lyly. I’ropcrly speaking, the modern pastoral drama (of 
which the piscatorial, where the personages are fishermen 
instead of shepherds, is only another form*), like modern 
})astoral poetry in general, followed two courses, which 
were not however always kept distinct. The one was the 
naif or natural species, of which the Sicilian idyll is the 
prototype ; the other the artificial or allegorical, which has 
Arcadia for its favourite scene and the mystic worship 
of Pun for its centiail conception. But into both species a 
parodi.stic element inevitably enough introduced itself from 
the very first ; and the pastoral drama of the Italian Renas- 
cence, like the pastoral poctrj- of the Roman Renascence 
and that of our own literature, both Elisabethan and 
‘ Augustan,' was always either conscious of its artificiality, 
or intentionally availed itself of its machinery for sccondaij' 
purposes of a didactic or satirical description. 

The father of the Italian jjastoral drama was the famous 
Politian (Agnolo Poliziano, 1454-1494’, whose Orfeo Ix^ns 
like an idyll and ends like a tragedy. Intended of course 
to be performed with music — for the pastoral drama is the 
parent of the opera — it dcvelopcs its story simply, and with 

’ vot. i. p. 131. 

* It hprang from the invenU'd by the Neapolitan Sanaa* 

zaro (l>iS5oi,;5o), of which the prototype wa» the aist of Theociitus 
Cf. Kieiut V. 9. 1 cannot rccail any lingliah drauintic effort in this 
particular direction (it \viU Ik seen that Jonhon intended one); but Goethe's 
charming Fucktrin (17S1) is a wdbknown example. 
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no symbolical intention'. Niccolo di Correggio’s (i 450 ~ 
1508) Cefalo, or Aurora and others followed, before in 1554 
Agostino Beccari produced, as totally new of its kind, his 
Arcadian pastoral drama of II Sagnfisio. Here the comic 
element prevails, as in Agostino Aigenti’s Lo Sfortunato 
(1567), which is a comedy of amorous intrigue in pastoral 
dress. 

But an epoch in the history of the pastoral drama 
is marked by the Amittta of Torquato Tasso, acted at 
Ferrara in 1 573. This celebrated poem is simple in plot ; 
but its design is allegorical, and the Arcadia presented is a 
reflexion of the Ferrara court, the poet himself appearing 
as one of the shepherds (Tirsi). Adorned by choral lyrics 
of great beauty^, this pastoral drama is an allegorical treat- 
ment of a social and moral problem, touching the minds 
of the hearers with its subtle applicability. The conception 
of the characters, all of whom think and speak of nothing 
but love, is artificial ; and the charm of the poem lies not 
in the intcre.st of its action, but in the passion and sweet- 
ness of its sentiment''. 

Passing by other Italian pastoral (and piscatorial) dramas 
more or less based on the model of the Aminla, we finally 
come to the Pastor Fido (1590, but written some years 
earlier) of Battisto Guarini (1537-1613). It seems to have 
been produced in rivalry of Tasso’s Amiuta, which had 


' Klein, in whose fifth volume will he found a full account of the dcvelope- 
ment here only desmbed in its merest outline, recalls Tlicscus' criticism in the 
Midsvmner tfigkti Dream (v. i) of the obsolete style of jnslonil drtnui, 
curiously enough applied to a play on this very subject of Orpheus. Lyundec 
offers as an entertainment 

‘ The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage;* 

but Theseus rejects it as stale : 

' That is an old device, and it was play'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror.* 

* The theme of one of the choruses is the glorificition of the maxim ‘ $’ ei 
piaa, «' Ueei to which Guarini in his Pattar Pido opposed the ' Pheda tela *,’ — 
the ‘ Erlauh ist mat gefilU and SrIevU iil not tiek tieml of Goethe's Tam, Cf. 
Kleio, V. 141. 

’ Cf. Sismondi, LU. oj Eiirtfi, i. 399-401 [Engl. Tr.]. 
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now been printed. Founded on a tragic love-story related 
by Pausanias (vit. 2 O), it largely adds to and complicates 
the intrigue, and introduces a comic element, partly with a 
satirical intention. One of the most charming scenes^ leads 
to one of the most touching situations ; while in the end a 
tragic complication is happily solved. 

This famous piece, while it attracted unbounded popu- 
larity (the edition of i6oa is the twentieth), at the same 
time provoked much criticism, of which the gist lay in 
an objection addressing itself rather to the mixture of 
tragedy and comedy in genera! — in other words to tragi- 
comedy proper — than to the pastoral drama in particular. 
This is the objection to which Jonson in the Prologue to his 
Sad Slupherd makes reference’. It requires no refutation 
in this place, for it is an objection which applies to the 
romantic drama in general. What the classical drama per- 
mitted itself within the limits of the tetralogy, the romantic 
assumes as its right within the limits of a single play. In 
the pastoral drama the mixture is c.spccially permissible, 
inasmuch as the characters among which its action neces- 
sarily moves are not heroic of their kind. 

The objections to the pastoral drama as a permanent 
type of art lie far deeper. Its double origin noted above 
vitiates its gr«)wlh ; for the pastoral dramatist, like the 
pastoral poet in general, is perpetually hovering on the 
boundary-line between the real and the symbolical, between 
a direct and an allegorical meaning. Moreover, the ma- 
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' As Klein (v. 1 8o) oinervet, the title ought properly to be lo PastortUa 
Tula. 

* The givoco Mia euea, the shepherdesses' game at blind man's bufT. in 
which .\marilli catches Mirtillo, but will not allow herself to be held last by 
him. The soliloquy of passionate desire which follows was placed on the 
Index. 

' ‘Blit here's an heresy of late let All, 

That mirth by no means fits a rastoral; 

Such say so who can mahe none, he presumes : 

Else there's no scene more properly assumes 
The sock. For whence can sport in kind arise 
But from the rural routs and families?' 

Id his CMvmatitHs Jonson blames Guarini for ‘ making Shepherds speak as 
urell os hiiBKlf would ;' but as Klein points out (v. aiy), Gnarini’s Italian 
critics hod no conception of the poetico-dnunntic humour which be UcLed. 

Si 
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chinery of its earliest and most perfect models is only with 
difficulty exchanged for one appropriate to different times 
and scenes than those of the classical eclogues ; and either 
the classical mythology has to be retained, or a less pliant 
mythology has to be substituted, or an imaginary one has 
to be invented. The whole idea of shepherds or fishermen 
in primitive conditions of life, with beliefs drawn from a 
religious system springing directly out of the observation of 
nature, and with manners and customs at once simple and 
poetic, is incapable of realisation for the modem mind, and 
least of all capable of realisation on the stage 

The English pastoral drama — where it is not a simple 
reproduction of the life of real English shepherds, which of 
course cannot be reckoned under tliis head — is, like the 
bulk of English pastoral poetry in general, cither artificial 
or burlesque. The Elisabethan pastoral drama belonged 
to the former class. 

To the artificialities of Lyly and his followers I need not 
return. The popularity of the Pastur Fitio, to which Jon- 
son makes pointed reference in his Volpone'^, no doubt gave 
the main impulse to the cultivation of tlie pastoral drama, 
of which more instances will have to be noticed before my 
remarks on this period of our dramatic literature arc closed. 


‘ In Spain, nhcre pastoral fiction enjojx'd so uncqgallwl a popnlaritj in the 
formal timn of Philip II and III, in Enf'land duiui)’ the ' Augvst.’in' and 
in France in the Watteau jicriod, (be artificnilily of the S|iecies vtas netcr a 
secret to those who cultivated it 
* iii. j : ‘ Here 'i. Pastor FWo 


All our English writers, 

I mean auch as are happy in the Italian, 

Will deign to steal oat of this author, mainly; 

He has so happy and facile a vein. 

Fitting the time and catching the coart.ear.’ 

Of the Poftor FiJo an English translation (dcscrilied by I>yce as. ‘ in spite of 
Daniel’s commendatory verses, e very liad one ') was published in 1601. A 
version of the Aminia (' somewhat altered ') in English hexameters had appeared 
ia Thi Comuut (p PtmbrM$ Fiiyehiirc*, tTc., by Abraham Fraunce, already 
ia i6oa. (Sec Dyce's Introduction to Fletcher's Faithful Shapherdtu in Wtrh, 
vol. ii. p. 3.) Kandolph's AmyiHat (>(>38), briefly noticed below, is in plot 
independent of Tasso. 
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Of these Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess bears away the 
palm for beauty of execution. But no author contrived 
with so much ingenuity and so much true poetic feeling 
as Jonson to reduce the artificial clement in the pastoral 
drama to a minimum, or came so near towards nationalising 
an essentially foreign growth. 

In its design The Sad Shepherd is a pastoral pure and The Sid 
simple, eschewing all secondary intentions of a symbolical 
or satirical character. The reference to the ‘ sourer sort 
of shepherds ’ is indeed a thinly-veiled attack upon the 
Puritan ministers of the day, and among the joyous rites 
which arc defended against their protests, those of which 
the author was himself a priest were doubtless in his mind’. 

But the allusion, which is accordingly the direct reverse in 
spirit of similar {)a.ssagcs in the pastoral poetry of both 
Spenser and Milton, is very' naturally introduced, and the 
current tone of the play i.s most easily and harmoniously 
resumed. The love-scenes between Robin and Maid 
Marian arc very gay and natural ; and the mean between 
ni.stic simplicity and rusticity is preserved with admirable 
tact. 

There is also considerable ingenuity in the device of the 
machinery of the play. Instead of gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and satyrs, the supernatural agents arc a witch and | 
her attendant Puck-Hairy, whom, notwithstanding Gifford, 

I cannot regard in any other light than as the unregcncratc 
Puck'-. The witch Maudlin and her son and daughter talk 
Lowland Scotch, although the scene of the play is laid in 
Sherwood Forest ; and it may be that Jonson remembered 
the fact that Scotland was ‘ more particularly the region of 
witchcraft ’.’ Thus, so far as the play proceeds, we are 

’ i 2. Prynne's Hutrionuishx had iieen published in 1633. 

' Kobin Gau<)teUo\r makes his appearance in Jonson's mask of Lovt RtiUirei, 
picbcnietl al Cumt 1610-11. 

• Waldron, Preface, p viii. The additional conjecture that Maudlin* was 
originally of that country* ^Scotland); 'bonisheil it for her misdeeds, like 
.Shakspeare's Syenrax from Argier 1 and now Ktticd in a more southam part of 
the island,’ U, to tay the least, unnecessary, besides suggesting on odd sort of 
punishment for a iicotcb witch. 
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not distracted by any intolerable mixture of associations, 
although of course passages occur su^estcd by classical 
reminiscences, of Theocritus in particular. 

High praise is therefore due to Jonson’s experiment— 
unhappily preserved to us in an unfinished state. In The 
Sad Shepiterd he has with singular freshness caught the 
spirit of the greenwood. If there is more robustness about 
this pastoral than either Spenser’s or Milton’s efforts in the 
same direction, this is owing partly to the character of the 
writer, partly to the fact that his ‘ shepherds ’ are beings 
of a definite age and country. At the same time it will 
be observed that the characters of this pastoral are in part 
not shepherds at all, but Robin Hood and his merry men. 
It would be difficult to say how the lucky combination 
thus hit upon could be repeated. But the play has merits 
besides those of invention ; there is some poetic passion 
in the laments of Aiglamour, and some gentle tenderness in 
the sufferings of poor little Amie. The witch and her son 
arc vigorously drawn 

Jonson composed another pa-stoml entitled The May Lord, 
which has been unfortunately lost. According to the de- 
scription which he gave of it to Drummond, it was alle- 
gorical in intention, introducing the author himself under 
the name of Alkin, who in the ‘first storie’ ‘cometh in 
mending his broken pipe ; ’ and as Drummond adds, ‘ con- 
trary to all other pastoralls,hc bringeth thcclowncs making 
mirth and foolish sports.' He also, as he informed Drum- 


‘ Tht Sad Shtpkerd was continosd by Waldron, and published in this form 
with Notes and an Appendix (17S3). With (he eieeplion of the third act (for 
his share in which he had the guidance of lien Jonson's Argument) the con* 
tinuation is all Waldron’s own invention, though passages from other authors 
are made use of, in what he conceives would have tieen the spirit of Ben 
Jonson. while one speech is diiefly borrowetl from Jonson himself. The ex. 
cellent Waldron (whose notes are very useful) was however unequal to this part 
of his task ; no child could mistake what be has added for genuine Jonson ; 
many lines bear the stamp of the age in which they were produced, nor i* 
the grammar always perfect. The invention of the second part of the plot la 
hovrever fairly snffident, though Waldron takes too much trouble to many 
every good personage of the drama at the close, and to convert every bad 
one. The repentance of the witch reads like that of a sinner freshly awakened 
by clerical advice. 
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mond, intended to write a fisher or pastoral play, and * to ! 
sett the stage of it in the Lowmond lakeV I 


It remains briefly to notice the creative activity of Ben The Mufc. 
Jonson in what can hardly be regarded as a branch oft 
dramatic literature proper, though the points of contact j 
between it and the drama are too many to allow it to be | 
passed by in this survey. In an early passage of this book* 

I traced in its outline the history of the origin of the mask ; 
and I then pointed out that there is no intrinsic difference 
between the latter and the earlier species of entertainments 
customary at the Engli.sh Court and in the great houses of 
the nobility. The mask is, properly speaking, nothing more 
or less than a dance with masks, and a dance always re- 
mained its central point — the pivot so to speak on which i 
the structure turns ; but in other respects it is quite as ' 
clastic as the entertainments which it to some extent super- 1 
seded. The distinction between a mask and a disguising is i 
therefore no essential difference, and c.g, several of the I 
entertainments compased by Jonson, though not, properly | 
speaking, falling under the designation of masks, may be | 
classed with them as to all intents and purposes homo-j 
gcncous The degree in which a mask mixed the elements 
of declamation, dialogue, music, decoration, and scenery was | 
determined by no inner law, but merely by the circum-l 


stances of each particular case. In its least elaborate form 


— from a literarj' point of view— it nearly approached the 


pageant, so consistently favoured by the citizens of London ; 
where the characters were more carefully worked out, where 
something like a plot kept the whole together, and where 
something like an action was introduced, it trenched to 
some extent upon the domain of the drama. 

‘ As to Jonson's supposed share in Middielon's comedy of TV tt'idim, vidt 
in (or, ' Anit, p. 8*. 

* Cr. A TaU <if a Tub (v. i) ; 

' Tvh. Can any man make a mask here in this company ? 

Pan. A mask I what 's that ? 

Stri. A mnmmiQjT or a show. 

With Tiiards and fine clothes. 

Qmdk A dissuise, neichbour, 
la the true \roid.’ 
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It would be quite foreign to my purpose to enter into any 
detailed examination of the progress made in the cultiva- 
tion of these entertainments during the Elisabcthan age 
and that which immediately succeeded it. To a far greater 
degree than is the case with the regular drama, the success 
of a mask must depend upon external aids ; designed for 
immediate effect on a special occasion, it 'must largely rely 
upon these aids, and may fairly claim not to be judged 
apart from them. Nor will the consideration be overlooked 
that as it is intended for a special occasion, so a mask is 
also addressed to a particular audience which is prepared to 
apply what it witnesses in one particular direction. Every 
mask is of its nature what the French call a pi<'(e d occa- 
sion ; and no such piece can be thowughly appreciated 
without the occasion itself. 

At the same time the mask, and all entertainments par- 
taking of the same character, make a strong demand upon 
the inventive iwwers of those who have to devise it. While 
tlie significance of the device is more or lc.ss given before- 
hand, the way in which the device i.s suited to the signifi- 


cance is left to the inventor. I'orced to work within narrow 
limits, to suit special tastes, often to meet a particular occa- 
sion, he is at the same time called upon for novelty above all 
things ; he is to satisfy curiosity where in one sense every- 
body knows what is coming, and to please by originality 
where he can only be original at the risk of neglecting his 
primary duty of keeping to his place in the programme. 

So far as the literary part of the mask is concerned, a 
successful result can therefore only be achieved by a writer 
of unflagging inventive power, of great quickness in dis- 
covering and rendering perceptible associations between the 
actual and the imaginary, and of a learning never at fault 
in supplying allegorical figures or symbolical situations to 
serve as the machinery indispensable to the effect. A trufl 
poet may to these requisites add the power of carrying his 
audience beyond the mere occasion of his invention, so that 
while starting from a given point he elevates himself and 
them as it were unconsciously into a loftier sphere. 

Ben Jonson is the most successful, as he is the most 
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prolific, author of masks. Of his numerous compositions 
of this kind many hold a permanent place in our poetic 
literature, and taken together they furnish an extraordinary 
proof of the fertility and versatility of his poetic genius. 

He was conscious enough of his success in this direction — 

‘ next himself,’ he said, ‘only Fletcher and Chapman could 
write a mask.’ Fortune favoured him in placing on the 
throne a patron whose learned tastes caused him to view 
wth peculiar favour this species of entertainment '. It is 
the last infirmity even of a higher order of scholarship than 
James I possc.ssed, to pride itself on its readiness in per- 
ceiving allusions ; and allusivencss is the very atmosphere 
of the mask. But the love of splendour which charac- { 
terised the age, and the great advance which the decora- 1 
tivc arts were making at this time, were of course the i 
principal causes of the favour extended to these amuse- 1 
ments. Lastly, they gratified the sense of aristocratic 
exclusiveness (this will of course not apply to the pageants 
which still continued in vogue', and to the nobility they 
supplied constant occasions for emulating one another in 
extravagant and costly flattery of a prince the top of 
whose bent in this respect it Wcas not easy to reach. j 

But if the times called for this species of production. , Congrai- 
thcrc was no man so well fitted to supplj' the demand 
as Jonson. The strength of his dramatic genius lay in the ?»■»«» »"■! 
power of producing variety of character; and characters, SltT 
or their semblance, — not action, or even the semblance | 
of action,— constitute the m.ain dramatic element of the| 
mask. HLs learning was unrivalled by that of any con- j 
temporary dramatist; and it supplied him with endless j 
figures and situations for his purpose. It was of course 
especially in the storehouse of classical mythology that 
he sought his devices ; and with its contents he was pre- 
eminently familiar. Lastly, it was part of his nature to 
work at whatever he essayed with bis whole strength, to 
throw himself heart and soul into his task, and to hamper 
himself with no doubts as to the importance of literary 
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labours in which he had once engaged. He defends the 
dignity of the best kind of mask with no half-hearted 
ardour’, and bitterly resented the endeavour (or what he 
supposed to be such) to subordinate its literary element 
to its mere external adjuncts He was not indeed, as it 
would seem, throughout successful in maintaining the claims 
of the literary element in the mask against the representa- 
tives of the decorative element ; on his quarrel with Inigo 
Jones — or ‘Iniquo Vitruvius,’ as he came sarcastically to 
salute him'* — I have already touched; but in good times 
iAnd in bad he here as elsewhere remained faithful to his 
^ j own conception. 

From the above remarks will be gathered my view of 
the general characteristics of this division of Jonson’s 
works In it he shows an almost incxlniustible inventive- 
ness, drawing his devices partly from classical story (in 
■which instances he loves to give in his notes chapter and 
verse for the sources of his erudition), partly from later 
legend or history. The construction of his masks was the 
least part of the labour ; but on this head he (apparently 
in deference to the taste of the King) in his later masks 
almost invariably adopted an ingenious innovation which 
furnished him with admirable opportunities for the display of 
The uti- I his comic genius. This was the anti-mask which has been 

muk. 


’ .See the p.efatory remarks to Hynnaii : • This it i^ hath made the most 
roj-al princes and greatest persons (who are commonly the pcr.onatris of these 
actions) not only studious of riches, and magniricence in the outward celebra- 
tion or show, which rightly becomes tliem : but curious after the most high 
and hearty inventions, to furnish the inward parts, and those grounded npon 
antiquity and solid learning : which though their voice he taught to sound to 
present occasions, their sense or doth or should always loy hold on more 
removed mysteiies* &c. (Cunningham, iii. 19). 

* See An Exftutulation mtk Imgo jfoaei, whom he accuses of endeavouring to 
assert that 

‘ Painting and carpentry arc the soul of mask.’ 

* See Cote's Welemu at Boltover (Cunningham, iii ui). 

* So the name is usually spelt ; although (notwitlistanding Gifford) its deri- 
vation seems to be either ante-mask or antirk-mask. Sen Jrmson’s oten defi- 
nition of it as ‘ a foil, or false mask,’ however, favours the spelling adopted. 
The first instance of its introduction appears to have been in Chapman's ISasktf 
At Uiddtt Tmfk and Linetin't Iiui (161 a-j). These anti-masks were for the 
most part peribimed by acton faired from the theatres. See the Note is 
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defined as a species of 'parody which the poet himself 
occasionally adds to his invention, and generally prefixes 
to the serious entry’.’ It thus, as Schlegel observes, sup- 
plies an antidote to the excess of sweetness with which 
the flattery contained in the mask itself might be liable to 
cloy the audience. And it furnishes Ben Jonson in particular 
with opportunities for the introduction of many humorous 
characters, lightly but vigorously drawn, and even of comic 
situations worthy of his dramatic powers. The execution 
of most of these masks is more than adequate, and fre- 
quently rises to a high level. Jonson’s lyrical gift, which 
has been unju.stlydeprcciatcd, here finds many opportunities 
of displaying itself with remarkable ease and grace It 
cannot be said of him that he raised the mask to the 
highest poetic level of which this species of production is 
capable — this was reserved for a genius of a very different 
order ; but it would be an erroneous judgment which should 
undervalue the learning, the ingenuity, and the creative 
vigour which he in these masks most abundantly displays. 


Nichols’ Progri^vi «J yarned I, ill 33.— An anti-mask is referred to as something 
introduccii, out of Uie argument. ‘ to entertain tunc,’ in .iliddicton's H’omn 
Sewarr M'Qinrn 1v. I). The importance atuched the spectators to the 
* nimble antimask ' as the ' jollity ' in the entertainment is illustrated by a 
passage in Shiilry's TriNRiyA 0/ Ptaa (ad m.). 

' Sclilcget — 111 Shitlcs's Tht Traitor tiit a) a mask is exhibited allegorising 
the doom of a delnuchee. ‘ Lust, the I’lcasures and the young Man join in 
the dance.' ■ By and bye.’ says Bciarrha, 

' You shall sec all his tormentors 
Join with them; there’s the sport on’t.’ 

‘ Methinks,' objects I^orcnio, * they 

Should have been first, for th' anti-mask.’ 

But Sciurha explains that 

‘In hell they do not stand upon the method 
As we at court.' 

’ ‘A mask is prepared.’ ays llippolito in Shirley’s Lmit Cntdtj (ii. J), 
'and music to cliarm Orpheus himself into a stone; numbers presented to 
your ear that shall speak the soul of the immortal English Jonson.' In con- 
nexion with Ben Jonson's lyrics, it mny be noted that the hypothesis is regarded 
IS disproved, according to which he srrote the words of the National Anthem 
for music by I)r. John Bull (on the occasion of an entertainment given to King 
James 1 at Merchant Taylors' Hall 1607, when Horn nohu seems to have been 
for the 6ist time song as a grace, with a reference to the Gunpowder Plot — 
this being the first instance on record of the singing of a gmee). See Nichohf 
JPngrtttu,Ve. Jfaaiss I, ii. 141-3. 
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The combination of these qualities, with much true eloquence 
and lyrical beauty, gives a lasting value to many of these 
inventions of his fancy, called forth by a taste artificial 
indeed, but neither degraded in itself nor degrading to the 
poet who ministered to its demands 

* The following is a list of Jonson's Masks and Entortaininents. (For an 
account of most of them in their chronological order of production among 
the entertainments of the reign of King James 1 , sie Nichols’ Prognswr, <(•<.' 0/ 
Jama /, where several cirois in matters of detail committed by Gilford 
ar£ corrected ) 

Paf! of Kiti^ Jama* Entertaimnm/ in /flrsmg ft> Ai\ Coroaatton (160^). This con- 
sists of devices for the decoration of parts of Ixmdon and of ‘ s|>eechcs of 
gmtulation ’ to lie spoken by allegorical and mjlho'ogica! pirsonagcs 
Thd iSo/yr (Lord Spencer’s ciitcrtaiumcut for the Queen and I’nnac Henry at 
Althorpe, ifiogl. A very pretty aid light piece, in short couplets running 
with extreme facility. Queen Anne is here (and in the mat) Otiana . 

‘Ixtng live Oiiana, 

T' evcced, whom she succectls, oiir late Dnna' — 
certainly a prettier name than Bi 1 -Anna (as in the Tlieobilils eiitr rtninmcntV 
• 7 Ti> Penata ’ iso calleil by CiffordV (Sir William Conivvallis’ entertainment at 
Highgatc, ifi04'l. A mixture of prose and verse : the jokis addrissevl to the 
several lords and ladies of the Court, the peisunal points of vshiih are of 
course lo-t, exhibit a spirit of joyous gaiety, and piovc Jonson’s tamiliarity 
snth the persanalia of Court life. 

Eiiltrlammenl 0/ ike Itm A'lngv of Ureal /Jri'nin and Dmmark (Christian IV) at 
Theobalds (1606). The memory of this cntertainmciil is howevei iliownetl 
in that of the great drinking bout lietu een these august kinsmi n. 
Entertatnment of Ktnje Jama and Queen Anne at Tkeobaide ( ifiojl, 'when the 
house was delivered up, with the posses-jon, to the t^een bv the hjrl of 
Salisbury ' (who received Ifatfield in exchange). Very puttilv uinciived; 
the Genius of the Ilotisc exchanges his sorrow at the lu-s of a master for 
joy at the acquisition of sueh a mistress. 

The MaUt of Blaeknee^ (1606); The AfaiA of Beauty (idojy). Ingeniously 
contrived and gracefully executed. Inigo Jones devi-eel ‘flic Ixidilv port’ 
of the former— the Queen suggesting 'limits’ for the authni’s invention. 
Tke MatJt tf Beauty contains tome pleasing lyric.1I strophes of a aim{jle 
kind. 

Eymenofi (idod), or the Solemmha of SfaJi aid Barnen (i.r, tournament) at 
the ill-simcncd marriage of the Earl and Couniiss of Essex. Jonson’s 
favourite ' Humours ' take a part in the .iction, and he learnedly defends his 
making them and the AITcctions masculine. The very pretty Epithalamium, 
imitated (as well as another passage) from Catullus, though effective in its 
simplicity, is 1 think overpraised by Gifford. 

'TheHuetmd Cry aflei Cupid' (so called liy GifiTord), a mask at Lord Ilailding- 
ton's marriage at Court (1608). Here too is an Epithalamium ; liesides some 
very pretty lyrical strophes (founded on Moschns) by the Graces in search of 
Cupid. Cf, Spenser, Skepherdt Ealtiidar {Mareh), 

Tha Math of Queent (tCop), This mask possesses connderthk interest co 
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Ben Jonson appears to me incomparably the most re' j Janmi’t 
larkable of the English dramatists contemporary with|jjj^^" 
ihakspere. The most salient characteristics of his dramatic 
enius will, I hope, have become apparent from the survey 

account of the introduction of the witches. Cnnningham points ont that 
Jonson cites Hector Uoece; and 1 agree with Gifioid that ‘the Dane' is 
superior to Hecate in Mackeik, Cf. as to the dale of Macbak, mu, vol. i. 
p. 414. The date of Middleton's IVitch is uncertain. King James's 
Datvnmlo/ff was written ten years before this maslc. 

Ae Sputke al Priiuu Htnry’t Bamm (i6]o). The Lady of the Lake and 
^ng Arthur (appearing as a star in the heavens) exchange harangues ; and 
TOcrlin thereupon exhibits a kind of diorama of Uritish history which is 
tolerably prosaic and contains some very poor lines. The prophecy about 
the Princess Elisabeth, when compared with it> half fulfilment, in a way 
little dreamt of by the jMCt, U curious enough. 

Itaroa du Fairy Princi (1611), a frcsh and charming piece, in which how- 
ever the Satyrs are rather ovur-vivaciuus for a Court entertainment As 
to Gitroid’s suppositions concerning these two pieces, see Nichols, a, 
ii. ayi. 

fOM Fmd Jrtm Ignorance and Folly (idio-Il). The riddling of the Sphinx 
I (cf. Schillers Ttirandol) and the final answer of Love ate suffiaently in* 
gnuous. 

iOi« Katored (ifilo-iil. Kotin Goodfcllow's account of his difficultiet in 
obtaining admission to the mask, with srde hits at the cituens, i« very enter- 
taining. 

Ckallenge at Tdl (1613). Two Cupids, one the servant of the bride, the 

k lhct of a bridegroom, challenge one another after 'a marriage’ (The 
ccasion was thus vagncly designated in the Folio, as it was that of the 
aaniage of Somerset to the Countess of Essex, then a subject ol universal 
tsecration. Cf. Nichols. ». it. 715.) 

U Irick MaU (ifii.t), 4 i>cAy in the liishdialect.inhanour of King'Yamish's’ 
sncccssfid Insh policy. It likewise alludes to the wretched marriage cele- 
brated at this time. 

tremy VmdicaUd from tiu Alektmua (1614). Mcrcujy attacks the alchentUts 
la a lung prose speech. (Cf. ante, p. 371, note.) This contains an unti- 

dkok. 

la Oaldtn Age Reuored (161$). This piece has a real poetic afflatus, and, 
true to his sense of the dignity of htcfalurc, the poet introduces Chaucer, 

Gower. Lydgate, and Spenser as representatives of the Golden Age, with 
; rhich they are to icturn with their * better flames and larger light.' 

Milnuu Us Mask (tfiifi). Certainly not mudi suprrior in conceptioa to the 
latroduction to many a Christmas pantomime of our own days, hut a popular 
nllad-tone is happily caught in Christmas’ Song. 
na Mask of Lstkt’ (so called by Giflbrd), (1617). Contains an anti-mask, 

VisioH af MigU (1617). likewise oootains an anti-mask. The extra- 
oidinaiy copiousness of phraseology in Phant'sie's dream-medley is worthy 
of notice. 

JtasaaeSsd to Virisu (ifiip). Semarkable as containing the eharacten 
Of Comis tuni hit Rout. How true it the lenoa of these Ihres os ajj^iljed . 
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attempted above ; but it may be worth while to dwell upol 
them in conjunction for a moment, before passing on 
men inferior to him m their actual achievements, if not U 
their natural gifts. 

• ^ 

fer emtra to the entertfiiniaenta vhich tn our own days have taken the plaal 

of the maak 

' Grace, laughter and ducoursc may meet, 

And )et the beauty not go less 
Tor ahal is nolili should he sweet. 

But not (lissoWcd m wantonness’ 

1 his mask ‘ pleased the King so ucll, as he woukl have it agim thereb 
certauily showing power of }udgmtut — ‘when it was presented with thdl 
additions ' I 

For Ih Honovr of Wolf, (an anti mask!, (hist produced two s> mmers ' bebiK 
A facttious intermisturc of Welsh Iocs! patriotism and loyally Cf 7 % 
Irish Modi {aute'i 

Nms from the Srw Korld Dio-owrirf «» ihr Vooo (i6ao| ^/rilten by Joqimi 
on his return from Ldinburgb, as he rtmuids the audience m a not verj 
niidtsl pass ige Tlie humoroi s dial giu descriptive of the moon (a 6uir 
often reproduced by eou ariurs) well introduces the anti mask of lt| 

I ‘Volatees' followed by the mask proper [ 

|TheGi/se< Unamorpioud >1 tl'pcars to hate been a bvouittc piece, fa( ' 
wis leproilueed (after its uri{^iiia] jierft nuance at Burlev-on the IlilH at I 
^ other places Beltoir and Win 'sor) llinec there are two I’rologues (1 
I abuse of the devils own weed must have particulaili gratified his Mayes^ 

' 1 his IS one of the gayest and Inchest of Jrnsons linrt entirtammeili 

After some intro luetory taUing siii(,ing and dniiting bv the gy|»sies (wil 
whose language Joi son eahibits a familianty which would be surprising ii 
any ether authorl thev tell the fortunes of thr King Quern, and gical lord 
and ladies, which affords an opportunity for abundant compliments Tti 
song of Coeklorrel (Coekloirel it a dynastic name ossumrd by a series g 
Kings of the I nndon Kogucs) long continued finirius The C'ptain of thi 
Gypsies seems lu have been lepieseiiled by Bnckiiigham 
The MoA of Augvrs (lAsi) Introduced by an anti mask of comic prose 
7 »n« Vmdtcated to Himself ami ku ^onoim A satmeal attack npol 

scnrnlous inquisitiveness pinvoked by thr satires in vogue ending with 
praise of hunting to the Kings address The Chroiuimatlix in this mask i 
Ae poet George Wither, author of Ahttes im/t tmd Wktpt (1613} O 
Nichols, V f , IV hoi 

Heptune*M TViumph for the Return of Alhton (ifts^) In honour of Priao 
Charles' retum from Spam faflu the brcvking-off of the Spanish match 
perhaps the best-discusied episode of thr history of the seventeenth centufy 
The chief intcrlocnton, are a Poet and a Cnok the Cook’a pram of hit ai 
may be compaad with later eflorts of the same kunl Ibe mask Aottg’ 
mndi practised, was never performed till 1616, when a new Introduction sra 
added (v tifra Cf Nicho]\ « s, iv 1^48 
Pont Annnerutry, or Thr Shtphertfs Holiday 1 1625) The last mask sritnoM 
liy King James It opens very pettily with a catalogue of Bowen 
The Math of Ouli, at Ksndvnrth (1614 , see Niehols, iv pjj), is not, proporl 
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' I n resp ect oC-acquired powers, it will hardly be denied 
that he was ingsutcly the best equipped of the Elisabethan 
diamatists. Of his learning enot^h has been said to make 
further repetition needless. It was for his age very wide, 
and, judg^ by an even higher standard than that of his 
age, thoroughly solid. He was worthy of being tlie pupil 
of Camden and the friend of Selden. His studies, though 
by no means confined to the Greek and Roman classics 
ordinarily read in his days, commanded this familiar range 
with unusual completeness. They included the Greek phi- 
losophers as well as the Roman historians and poets. They 
embraced less known ancient writers as well as the classics 
proper, extending to Libaniiis and Athcnacus as well as to 
Lucian and Plutarch, and to Tacitus and Virgil. It like- 
wise cov^^ a large field of modc-m literature ; from Eras- 
mus and Rabelais he borrowed keen shafts of satire, and 
of the older English poets he was a warm admirer. He 
iwas a student of the works of the great philosopher of his 
age, while the English drama from its earliest to its most 
recent phases was familiar to him as a matter of course. 
Of his classical learning his tragedies furnish the most 
direct evidence ; but there is hardly one of his comedies, 
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or even of hi.s nia.sk s, which is not full of illustrations of 


spcalkinj;. a ma^k at all. hut a t'oniic Mililoquy delivered ' by the (iltost of 
Captain Coa. moiuited in his UnMn' lUww,' nho exhilats a senes of chanii.ter> 
as ‘On Is.’ I Cf. as lo Captain Coa, a*//, p Si.) 

TIu Fartirtuu ItUs (lAasI tfas the name Doder nhiih, nith a nev Introduction. 

and nn anti>su>k, Ntfltmt't Tnumf'h (v. oatr) «a» at last perfonned. 
tavi'i Triumfk Iknugk Oiifftpa{ii(ld,io). King Charles I himself (lerfomicd in 
this mask. 

CUerubtt (iti.toV It would appear that the failure of this mask, which Inigo 
Jones attributed to Jonion's part of the aruik, produced the quarrel betneen 
the pair. 

itne's WAemu at WAitel (the entertainment of King Charles by the Earl of 
Newcastle, tfigsV A slight comic piece (intratlncing a coarse at Quintsdn) 
with a serious ending. 

Xos**< Wdmmt at Botarnr (n repetition of the same derice before the King at 
another of the EaiVa mansions, five miles from Wclbeck, 

To these may be added an /aMrfade. whidi seems to have been written for 
the christening of a son of the same nolilcman, at which the King and the 
Prince were present, one of them sttndii^ godfather. It is ceitainly a very 
onnrse piece of fiin for an oocasion thus grand, but It shows bow Jonson conU 
mtdie himself master even of nuises' tfadaUa. 
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his reading. His pride in it is excusable; anf*^ may be 
noted that while he rejoiced in exhibiting 1’“ classica 
acquirements, he only rarely ‘condescends t^ *™‘tate a 
modem author'.’ 

But not only was he a man of unusual leaminR > toxy 
also be said to have been a scholar in the ° 

the term. In saying this, I do not merely ® 

fact that he fairly satisfied the favourite test 
classical scholarship, llis own performances a Latin 
poet reach no very high level ; but it would I’*-' diflicu t 
to show them to have been siiqiasstd by th*^ efforts o 
any of his contcmporaiics Bvit he read and reproduce 
what he read in scholaily fashion ; in other I"- '^‘-^*1 

critically, and digested what he read. t)f his art in' 
partieiilar ho had niasteud the theory as 
practuc. f’i/wi iiimcutiu was to him no me*'e‘ tradition, 
taken at secondhand from native sehoolmasto*'' Italian 
practitioners ; but a litnaiy giowth of which he‘ hatl^ care'- 
\‘SSvs 'sAs s\sv>ti 

was no mere lip-service; he* understood thd difimtions 
and ♦he rules of the bettei th.m tlios^^ "I'" "'e'rc 

for ewer mumbling the n diy bones in later pc>''‘-*‘l"> ‘'f 
dramatic literature. 

His reading was equalled b}’ his experience ‘'ad 

life. In the course of his da\s he hail pas*’'-'* through 
many vicissitudes, hail been a student, a tiudcsman, a 
soldier before he became a public actor af'l dramatic 
author, and an agent in the amusements of th'^ Court and 
.the fashionable w'orld. He w.is not an uiiti.i'"-ll'-‘'l aian ; 
he knew something of the Flemish plains an'l the Paris 
streets, he wandered on foot thioiigh the whol'-' length of 
England; and no jiart of London can have “"ac- 
quainted with the fall of his footstep His primers of ob- 
servation were thus fed by constant employment, and his 
capacity for accumulating cxtinial details tested to 
the full. He associated on terms of mutual I'cspcct with 
great nobles ; he accompanied the progresses I*'® royal 
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patron ; scholars and bookmen shared his festive hours ; in 
the gatherings at the Mermaid his was doubtless the best- 
known as it was the most honoured presence ; in the Apollo 
Room at the Devil he was the high-priest of ‘ the Oracle.’ 
He knew the City as well as he knew the Court ; the revels 
of highborn lords and ladies were not more familiar to him 
than the sports of Hartholomcw Fair and the humours of 
suburban villages ; ‘ no country’s mirth,’ he said, “ is better 
than our own and the whole national life, as it displayed 
itself to the eye of an observer, lay open before him. Thus , 
he can hardly touch on any department of it, without 
showing how much he has seen and how much he has i 
remembered. The technicalities of lhcr)!ogy and law, the 
catchwords of false ‘ popular ’ science, the phrases of mer- 
cantile speculation, the jargon of alchcmi.sts and exorcist.s, 
the fashionable parlance of high life and the slang of low, 1 
the terms and turns of speech, and the manners and cus- 
toms of all chesses. profe.ssions. trade.s, crafts and llohe- 
mianism, are as familiar to him as the pages of his beloved 
books. 

Hut these were merely the instruments with which he , 
worked. His .scholarship and hi.s power of ob,servation 
ctjuld not have made him a great dramatist. Of course ; 
he had to encounter in life, and his fame has had to ; 
encounter .since his death, the usual pcrfunctoiy criticism [ 
to which learned writers and writers displaying a wide | 
obscr\’ation of men and manners arc liable. ‘All book- 
learning!' exclaim the critics annoyed by the display 
— certainly a little ostentatious — of the authorities whom 
he followed in hi.s Roman tragedies. ‘A mere sponge! 
nothing but humours and observation’ is the charge which 
he puts into the mouth of a professional adversary ' ; ‘he 
goes up and down, sucking from evciy society, and when 
he comes home .squeezes himself dr>' again.’ Against such 
chaigc.s, were .self-defence in a poet ever successful, ex- 
cept in the rarest ca.sc.s, no man could have defended him 
better than he did himself; but those who admire his 
genius should find no difficulty in rejecting so perverse 
• See Tht Pmimit, iv. i. 
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a view of his creative activity. Wliat made him a great 
dramatist cannot have been acquired powers ; it was neces- 
sary that the application of these should be directed by 
a high purpose and informed by gifts of original genius. 
Eierautm No poet — dramatic or otherwise — has ever shown him- 
n^'ofbs'' constantly animated by a lofty conception of 

pinpose his task than Ben Jonson. To be successful, it was— as he 
came himself on occasion to confess — necessary to please ; 
but mere transitory applause was not the goal of his ambi- 
tion. Again and again he proclaims his determination to 
<arisfy competent judges , again and again he recurs to the 
ideal of the true {wet which he has bt loi e his eyes. But it 
IS no vague highflovvn flights which he essay s , no pretence 
of writing for an impossible jiublic of .1 Utopian theatre 
which he makes He not only keeps a definite goal steadily 
in view ; but he has resolved on the ptith by which he will 
seek to reach it. Thus in either branch of the drama be- 
sets before himself a distinct puqiose. To maintain the 
dignity of tragedy on the level of what he re-cognises as 
Its highest models , and in comedy to hold the mirror up 
to the ridiculous foibles and viees of human nature by 
realistically reproducing its most striking types of this de- 
scription, — these are the ends which he consciously pursues. 
Hu ' The specifically dramatic gifts he brought to the per- 
pwrs'*^ formance of his task were not indeed numeiuus, but eaeh 
invemion was of its kind indisputable. His inventive power was 
flitrtmn of more considerable in the direetion of construction 

plow than has been usually assumed. He depended to a far 
less degree than most of his contemporaries — Sliaksperc 
himself among them — upon borrowed plots , his apprentice- 
ship as an adapter had perhaps been shorter than tltat of 
some of his rivals, but in the matter of plots he seems to 
have disliked to owe too much to other men. When in 
the vein, he could construct with lucidity and effectiveness, 
though he was in some of his best plots careless as to 
a symmetry to which it would not have betm difficult to 
attain'. But in any case it was not here that his chief 

' ThH tppliev not to Epieetnt ot IV/om, but to The AIckemut and Thi 
Otvtl u am Au 
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strength lay. This is to be sought in his marvellous 
power of conceiving and reproducing character. The 
strength of his characters is universally acknowledged; 
they live for us like the characters of very few of our 
writers in the comic drama or in the comic novel. There 
are dramatists whose title to enduring popular fame is the 
creation of a single character ; in Jonson we have a whole 
gallery whose names have almost become household words. 
Captain Bobadil and Captain Tucca, Macilente and Fungoso, 
Volponc and Mosca, Sir John Daw and Sir Amorous La- 
Foole, and many others are remembered with Falstaff and 
his crew, with Parson Adams and Trulliber, with Micawber 
and Pecksniff. But it is less generally recognised that he 
possessed the art of seeing and exemplifying the truth that i 
the differences of character are, as has been well said, most 
perceptible in the extreme points, and that it is by con- 
trasting these that comedy — or tomic fiction— will achieve 
its most subtly as well as powerfully effective results. In 
this he was guided by his extraordinary gift of humour. 
Unless Jonson’s humour is thoroughly appreciated, he will 
be inadequately criticised. His characters arc never more 
original than when tlie)- at first sight appear to resemble 
other characters, either created by himself or his contem- 
{wrarics. If instead of pointing out where Jonson's cha- 
racters — I will take Bobadil as the most familiar example 
— resemble Shaksiwre'.s, a languid criticism would cxin- 
descend to enquire where they differ from their supiiosed 
prototypes, a beginning would have been made towards 
an appreciation of his supreme merits. To label JonsonT 
characters as a mere scries of types of general ideas is to 
shut one’s eyes to the nicety with which they arc dis- 
tinguished from others to which they have a superficial 
likeness. There is hardly one among the comedies of 
his better days in which he fails to tax his power to the 
utmost in this direction, without failing short of success. But 
because he made matters easy to bis hearers and readers 
by defining and describing the characters which he drew, 
he is set down as having done no more than define and 
describe ; and the livuig realism of his humour is ignored. 
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With these putP°^ dramatic gifts, and an 

extraordinary pow«^ language capable of rising from the 
accumte reproducf*®" characteristic peculiarities of dio 
tion to lofty strair*® ^ indignation— together anth a 

lyrical power of j*° order— Jonson achieved the 

results which I ha/^ attempted to survey. 

In tragedy he ^<fdcd two works of high, but not of the 
hi^est^ merit to dramatic literature. To condemn 
\Sejamit and Ch/r/'"' “ to me, especially in 

the race of the for*’'®*’' to overshoot the mark. But the rhe- 
torical element in tjofi* is excessive; and — in Catiline more 

particularly the ^“ti^or allows himself to be hampered by 

too close an adhefonce to his historical authorities. While 
to the highest efforts of tragic passion his genius is unequal, 
he commits the f^dical error of mistaking historical for 
dramatic truth, an<i "'O'*'® without the sense of freedom in- 
dispensable to the poet. Thus he is unable to 

mould as a drama^'®* materials which as a scholar he 
thoroughly comm^"*^ ®"“'® P“Wic for pre- 

ferring the playbo<?^'® chronicles as ‘more authentic; ’ 
but in reality he h^^® penetrated the essential difference 
between the dran»®^®*^ history and the historical drama. 
Thus, notwithstanrJ'"8 h'® sound learning and critical ability, 
and notwithstandif’S the powerful touches of character and 
passages of real eloquence introduced by him into his 
tragedies, they re^'lX ^ retrogression rather than an 
advance ; and, paradoxical as the combination may appear, 
in the essence of conception they partake of the im- 
s-trrfwtcssNb ^^okLQumide. Piston j, «(hilfi.*h«, mraiv 
marked feature in their execution they share with the 
rhetorical pseudo-cl*®*'“l ol * l*tcr age. 

In comedy, on tl*® other hand, the great majority of Ben 
Jonson's production® ® ""“t important progress. His 
master-pieces reali®* than anything which pre- 

ceded them in literature what\at the risk of insisting 
on obsolete distinctions— obsolete however onlv if they are 
pressed beyond a Intimate limit of meaning I venture 
again to describe a® the highest spedes of comedy, viz. that 
in which everythid? olse is sub^inated to the dramatic 
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developement of character. Where this subordination is 
carried to the extent of neglecting the necessary substruc- 
ture of an action interesting in itself and successfully adapted 
to the main object of the play, a failure in this respect is of i 
course to be acknowledged. Thus, with all its merits,! 
CynihuCs Revels must be allowed to fall considerably short 
of the necessary demands in this direction. The Poetaster, 
though more lucidly constructed, labours under the grave 
defect of a plot pieced rather than welded together. But so^ 
far as I can judge, the requisite kind of action seems to be 
supplied in what maybe regarded asjonson’s master-pieces, 
the twin plays in which he most transparently carried out 
his theory of the comesAy— Every Man in and Every Man 
out of his Humour — and among his subsequent works in 
VolponezxrA The Aldumist. Epicoene ranks near these; but 
the farcical nature of its admirably constructed plot forbids 
its being placed on a level with them ; while The Devil is 
an Ass, though in humour equal or nearly equal to them 
all, is inadequate in the conception of its central idea. In 
Tlu Staple of Ne%cs the infinite humour of part of the 
execution cannot blind us to the confusing mixture of 
allegory and direct .satire. 

In all these comedies, and to a less degree in the remain^ 
ing comedies and in passages of the tragedies likewise,' 
Jonson’s power of drawing character finds endless oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting itself. It has however been ui^fed *, 
that while he is constantly presenting striking types, he 
fails to exhibit in the action of his plays themselves the 
procc.ss of their dcvelopcment. In other words, he is defi- 
cient in analytical power. The charge seems inadmissible 
in so far as it is a charge which can with justice be brought 
against a dramatist at all. Within the limits of his action 
he appears to me to account for his cliaracters as well as to 
exhibit them in operation. I am not aware why a dramatist 
should be asked to ' dig deeper back’ than this. What I 
want in a play is to understand the real nature as well as to 
see the external features of a character ; its ‘ genesis,' as the 
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phrase I am content to divine. But Jonson’s habh^liidi 
he certainly indulged to an unwarrantable extent]^ 
scrilDitng his characters by the mouths of other persoditges in 
the play, his fondness for furnishing a sort of Theb^hrastic 
chorus for the hearer’s better guidance, may have misled 
critics to neglect' the characters themselves for these cha- 
racters of the characters. The best of them at all events 
we are able to understand through themselves; and to 
understand a character is to recognise it as t^e to nature. 
If it can be traced home to that fountain-head, and if the 
circumstances which act upon its developcm^ nt act upon it 
in consonance with its real ‘ humour,’ all been done 
which a dramatic creation of character can'dci. 

^ Lastly, in his marvellously vivid reproduction of manners 
— in other words, of the passing colours- and shades which 
time and scene throw over the perennial types of humanity 
— ^Jonson is unsurpassed, if indeed -he is rivalled, by any of 
his contemporaries. The age lives in his men and women, 
his country gulls and town gulls, his impostors and skcldring 
captains, his court ladies and would-be court ladierr, his 
puling poetasters and whining Puritans, and above all in 
the whole ragamuffin rout of his Rart/iolowew Fair. Its 
pastimes fashionable and unfa.shionablc, its games at vapours 
and jeering, its high-polite courtships and its puppet-shows, 
its degrading superstitions and confounding hallucinations, 
its clubs of naughty ladies and its offices of lying news, its 
taverns and its tobacco-shops, its giddy heights ' and its 
meanest depths — all are brought before us by one author. 
And yet/ it is but rarely that he fails to subordinate his 
powers of picturesque and lifelike description to his greater 
power of realising the characters brought out by these 
backgrounds, illustrated by these cross-lights, and developed 
with the aid of these accidents. 

The consciousness of his aims, and of the degree in which 
he approaches them, pervades the comedies of Ben Jonson 
to far too great an extent to admit of a fresh and undis- 
turbed mijoyment even of his master-pieces. His devices oi 
inductions and commentatory intermezzos, though occasion- 
I ally effective by the excellence of thmr execution, are to b< 
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as interfering \vith the effect of his dtamatic crea* 
rfi^sclveS) and as introducing a didactic element into 
' 1 atmosphere ill-suited to it This endeavour to revive the 
■elations between author and public which the old Athenian 
omedy permitted at a single point in its dramatic me- 
.hanism — the parabasis — would in any case have been 
lazardous ; but made as it was by Jonson with the inten- 
sion, not so-much of setting the poet right with the public, 

IS of forcing^ his views of Art upon it, becomes almost as 
ivearisome toUihe reader as it at times seems to have proved 
jffensive to the audience. Yet notwithstanding the opinion “x 

0 the contrary of one himself an original genius, I should 
ac slow to draw any conclusions from this habit or tendency j 
an Jonson’s part with reference to the question whether or j 
not he was ‘ a genius, a creative |X)wcr Shakspere indeed 
was free from any such tendency — but though they exhi- 
bited it in a different and in a less marked way than Jonson, 
can the same freedom be asserted of some of the greatest of 
our poets— of Dryden or of Byron — can it be asserted even 
of Milton? I am not comparing Jonson to any of these, but 

1 ask that if the test be considered decisive in his case, 
its applicability to that of others be likewise taken into 
consideration. 

In conclusion, it may not be easy to arrive at a correct [ CoBdanoa. 
estimate of the rank to be assigned in our literature to Ben 
Jonson — ‘the sundry jxisturcs of whose copious Muse’ ' seem 
alternately to invite deep admiration and to defy impartial 
criticism. But leaving aside those works which attest the 
exuberance of his inventive powers and the versatility of 
his gifts of expression rather than dramatic qualities of the 
highest order— leaving aside too as sui geturis the charming 
fragment of Tht Sad Shtphetd, far too original in manner 
and treatment to be regarded as a mere imitation — ^the 
following summary may seem justified. The loftiness of 
Jonson’s purpose as a dramatist and the sturdy resolution 
with which he pursued it are not to be confounded with j 
self-delusion and perversity. He was the most, as Shak- 
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spere seems <to Have been the least, self*consciou8 of the 
Etisabethans ; but of the ideals at which he aimed, that tti 
whidi he devoted the most arduous labour, and which wai 
at the same time the mc»t congenial to his natural gifts— 
the realisation of a true modern comedy of the highest 
type — ^he was not far from reaching. But he w'as no chil(| 
of fancy — he had to put on his learned sock whenever he 
came forth from among his loved books upon the stSffe \ 
and it was his fate, as it is his glory, that his career as ^ 
I dramatist was a long-sustained effort. The meed of fame 
for which he so manfully strove shall assuredly not be 
denied him — least of all by those who know that there is 
a grain of truth in the famous definition of genius as ‘an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.’ He wished, he says in 
one of his poems, for * a k^'timate fame ; ’ and at the hands 
of those to whom in his works as in his life he seems pecu- 
liarly to appeal, this is the fame which will I tlrink fall 
to his lot. 




